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The  One  Outstanding 
Daity  and  Sunday 
Newspaper  In  Phitadetphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  dominates  Pennsylvania  by  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  circulation  and  advertising,  the  time¬ 
liness  and  accuracy  of  its  news  and  its  unique,  unfailing,  paid 
carrier  service.  In  Philadelphia,  the  largest  HOME  market  in  the 
world.  The  Inquirer  is  the  ONE  family  newspaper! 

Super-Circutation 

When  a  medium’s  circulation  reaches  the  general 
public  en  masse — including  all  classes- -it  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  termed  Super-Circulation.  This  great  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  of  303,211  copies  daily  and  467,192 
copies  every  Sunday  is  proof  of  The  Inquirer’s  out¬ 
standing  readei’-interest. 


Largest  Volume  of  Adpertising 

For  many  years  The  Inquirer  has  led  all  other  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers  in  total  volume  of  advertising — 
Display  and  Classified.  For  the  year  1925  this  pub¬ 
lication  led  all  others  by  923,709  agate  lines  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  1926  The  Inquirer  outdis¬ 
tanced  its  nearest  competitor  in  the  morning  field  by 
1,296,600  lines !  What  stronger  evidence  could  be  had 
of  the  sales  power  and  prestige  afforded  advei’tisers 
by  The  Inquirer? 


_ 'Tbe  Philadelphia  Inquirer  absolutely  guarantees 

*  that  every  morning  of  the  year,  before  break¬ 
fast  is  served,  over  75%  of  Philadelphia’s  worthwhile  homes  have  received 
their  copies  of  The  Inquirer  from  the  hands  of  never-failing  carriers. 


PENNSYLYANIA^S  ONE  BIG  MORNING  NEWSPAPER 


NKW  YORK 

285  Madison  Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bread  &  (’allowhill  Sts. 


CHICAGO 

200?  Harris  Trust  Bldg. 


REF.  STACK  5 


The  Only  Newspaper  Building 

AT  THE  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


COURIER-POST  BUILDING 


The  old  Indian  King  Inn,  Cradle  of  New  Jersey 
Liberty,  reset  in  ‘‘agate.” 

Here  the  New  Jersey  legislature  met  when  the 
British  took  “preferred  position”  at  Trenton,  and 
forced  the  patriots  into  r.  o.  p.  150  years  ago. 

Of  course  A.  A.  C.  W.  delegates  will  be  “top  of 
column”  at  this  building.  Newspaper  men  and 
women  will  find  a  very  interesting  exhibit  inside. 

LOCATED  OPPOSITE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  BUILDING 


INSIDE  YOU’LL  FIND 

an  editorial  exhibit  —  a 
graphic  explanation  of  the 
Courier’s  remarkable 
growth  from  10,000  to 
50,000  circulation  in  5 
years  by  emulating  the 
independent  spirit  of  the 
patriots  who  sought  haven 
in  the  Indian  King  Inn. 


EVENING  COURIER  MORNING  POST 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Cover  South  Jersey  with  more  than  60,000  circulation  at  one  combination  rate 
National  Representatives :  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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Wstt  CEfeniufl  'Pnlklin 


NIGHT  EXTRA 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Issued  every  Saturday,  forms  closing  ten  P.  M.  Thursday  preceding  Publication  by 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  J.  W.  Brown,  Publisher;  Marlen  E,  Pew,  Editor; 

Suite  1700  Times  Building,  42nd  St.  at  Broadway,  New  York.  Telephone,  Bryant 
3052-3053-3054-3055-3056.  Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention 

Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 

PHILADELPHIA,  JUNE  20^24 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AND  CONVENTION  FEATURES 
Theme  of  Convention— “ADVERTISING— STABILIZER  OF  PROSPERITY 


SUNDAY 

INSPIRATIONAL  MEETING 

Auditorium,  Sesqui-Centennlal  Grounds 
Sunday  Afternoon,  June  20th 
3:00  o’clock 

Presiding — Rowe  Stewart,  Business  Manager,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record;  Former  President,  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World;  Chairman,  Poor 
Richard  Club  Convention  Committee. 

Organ  Prelude  and  Fanfare  -  Henry  S.  Fry 
Organist  at  St.  Clement’s,  at  the  console 
Concert  Overture  -  -  -  Rollo  F.  Maitland 

Wedding  Chimes  ...  -  JVilliam  Faulkes 

Largo . George  F.  Handel 

Andantino — D  Flat  -  -  -  Edivin  M.  Lemare 

Scherzo  Symphonique  -  Georges  Debat-Ponsen 
Chorale — “A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God” 
Sung  by  a  chorus  directed  by  James  Hartzell, 
Conductor  of  the  Tioga  Choral  Society  and  the 
Germantown  Choral  Society. 

Invocation — Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  D.  D., 
Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 
Halleluiah  Chorus  From  “The  Messiah,” 

Handel 

Sung  by  the  chorus 
Addresses  of  Welcome: 

The  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Hon.  W.  Freeland  Kendrick, 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 


Howard  C.  Story, 

President,  Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
Response — C.  K.  Woodbridge,  New  York,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 
Presentation  of  Formal  Program — H.  H. 

Charles,  Chairman,  General  Program  Committee. 
Keynote  Address — Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Pas¬ 
tor,  Central  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
President,  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  “Imagination  and  Advertising.” 

Chorale — “O  God,  Our  Help  In  Ages  Past” 
Sung  by  the  chorus  ^ 

Organ  Postlude.  w 

Sunday  Noon,  June  20th 
1 :00  o’clock 
JOINT  LUNCHEON 

Executive  Committee,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World 

District  Chairmen  and  Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees, 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
At  the  Poor  Richard  Club 

Sunday  Evening,  June  20th 
6:00  O’CLOCK 

Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising  Women,  Mrs.  Ellen 
S.  Patten,  President;  Miss  Florence  M.  Dart,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Convention. 

Reception  and  Dinner  in  honor  of  the  Overseas  Dele¬ 
gates.  Admittance  by  Card.  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 
Hostess.  Miss  Clare  V.  Fey. 
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MONDAY 

GENERAL  SESSION 
Acader^  of  Music 
Monday  Morning,  June  21 
9:00 — Music — Slrawbridge  &  Clothier  Chorus. 

9:30 — Convention  formally  opened  by  C.  K.  WOOD- 
BRIDGE,  President,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 

Address  of  Welcome  to  Delegates  from  other 
countries,  by  President  Woodbridge. 

Responses  by: 

Sir  William  Veno,  Manchester,  England. 
Dr.  Marcel  Knecht,  France  (On  behalf 
of  the  Press  of  France). 

Andre  Kaminker,  France  (On  behalf  of 
District  17). 

W.  B.  Tingle,  Montreal,  Canada. 

George  S.  Oettle,  South  Africa. 

Jhr.  Willert  Hoogland,  Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

George  H.  Patterson,  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  others. 

10:00 — Lt.-Col.  Edward  F.  Lawson,  London  Dailjf 
Telegraph,  London,  England. 

10:30 — Sir  Henry  Thornton,  President,  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways,  Montreal,  Canada. 
— “Agate  Lines  and  Railway  Lines.” 

I  1 :00 — Marcel  Knecht,  General  Secretary,  Le 
Matin,  Paris,  France. — “Advertising  Prog¬ 
ress  in  France.” 

1 1 :30 — Bruce  Barton,  President,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborne,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
“What  Is  There  Left  for  Advertising  To 
Do?” 

1 2 :00 — Adjournment. 

Monday  Afternoon,  June  21 

Presiding — Senator  Paul  Dupuy,  Publisher,  Petit 
Parisiene,  Paris,  France. 

Presiding — Lt.-Col.  Edward  F.  Lawson,  President, 
Advertising  Association,  London,  England. 

1 :45 — Music. 

2:00 — Edward  S.  Jordan,  President,  Jordan  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — “My  Solution 
for  All  the  Problems  in  the  World.” 

2:45 — W.  Frank  McClure,  Vice-president,  Albert 
Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Chairman,  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Commission. — “Educating 
the  Public  on  the  Economics  of  Advertising — 
a  New  Note  in  the  Program  of  the  National 
Advertising  Commission.” 

3:15 — Bayard  Dominick,  Dominick  &  Dominick, 
New  York,  N.  Y. — “Success  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus.” 

3:45 — Don  E.  Gilman,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Vice-president,  Asso- 
siated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World;  Presi¬ 
dent,  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs  Asso¬ 
ciation. — “What  the  Advertising  Clubs  Have 
Done  for  Advertising.” 

4:15 — Matthew  S.  Sloan,  President,  Brooklyn  Edi¬ 
son  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — “Advertis¬ 
ing  Does  Its  Part  in  the  Public  Utility  Ser¬ 
vice.” 

5 :00 — Adjournment. 


Reception  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotesbury  from  4:30 
to  6:00  p.  m. 

At  Whiten^arsh  Hall 
Chestnut  Hill 

Automobiles  will  be  furnished  for  the  Ladies 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  at  3:00  p.  m. 

At  8:00  p.  m. 

THE  PAGEANT  OF  ADVERTISING 
For  the  first  time  in  history  the  celebrated  New  Year’s 
Shooters  frcm  the  Mummers’  Parade  are  joining  with  the 
A.  A.  C.  W.  Part  of  the  Atlantic  City  Beauty  Page¬ 
ant  is  also  in  the  line  of  march.  The  balance  of  the  units 
are  marching  corps  from  the  various  Advertising  Clubs 
and  representation  from  National  and  Local  Advertisers. 

TUESDAY 

June  22,  12:30  p.  m. 

JOINT  ASSEMBLY  LUNCHEON 

At  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the 

W'OMEN’S  ADVERTISING  CLUB  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Luncheon  to  members  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Advertising  Clubs,  preceding  Annual  Business  Session. 
Penn  Athletic  Club.  Hostess,  Miss  MaRY  J.  DeNTON. 
also  at  12:30 

LUNCHEON  AND  A  CHILDREN’S  FASHION  SHOW 
will  be  given  by  Gimbel  Brothers 
9th  and  Market  Streets 

AGRICULTURAL  PUBLISHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Bennett  Hall,  Room  201,  University)  of  Pennsylvania 
Tuesday  Morning,  June  22d 
Opening  at  9:30  o’Clock 

Presiding — Horace  C.  Klein,  President,  Agricultural 
Publishers’  Association;  The  Farmer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Business  Session. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  22d 
Opening  at  2  o’Clock 
Presiding — Horace  C.  Klein. 

“Advertising  to  Farmers” — James  O’Shaughnessy, 
Executive  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

AGRICULTURAL  PUBUSHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Hare  Laboratory,  Lecture  Room 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Wednesday  Morning,  June  23d 
Opening  at  10  o’Clock 

Presiding — George  C.  Hirst,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  Tlie  Osborne  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  Human  Appeal  in  Advertising 
I.  The  Story: 

(a)  “Advertising  Specialties  Create  Good  Will” — 

Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  former  President,  The 
Coca  Cola  Company;  for  President,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

(b)  “Advertisements  That  Beautify  Home  and 

Office” — E.  N.  Ferdon,  President,  The 
Blanchard  Company,  Aurora,  Ill. ;  President, 
Advertising  Specialty  Association. 

(c)  “Little  Gifts  That  Remind  You  of  the  Giver” — 

Thomas  H.  Sewall,  Advertising  Manager, 
Ohio  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio. 

(d)  “Business  Secrets” — G.  M.  GoTTFRIED,  Man¬ 

ager  Sales  Promotion,  Bakeries  Service  Cor¬ 
poration. 
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II.  The  Illustrations: 

Pictures  Speak  Louder  than  Words. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 

Bennett  Hall,  Room  301,  UniveTsit\f  of  Pennsyjlvania 
Tuesday  Morning,  June  22d 
Opening  at  9  o’Clock 

Presiding — H.  E.  Lesan,  President,  H.  E.  Lesan  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Chairman,  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee. 

“Scope  of  the  Advertising  Agency” — RoY  S.  DUR- 
STINE,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne,  Inc.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

“Developing  New  Accounts” — R.  S.  SlMPERS,  Mc- 
Lain-Simpers  Organization,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“The  Work  of  the  Media  Department” — GuY  H. 
Richards,  Erickson  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

“Getting  the  Facts  Through  a  Survey” — Paul  T. 
Cherington,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  22d 
Opening  at  2  o’Clock 
Presiding — H.  E.  Lesan. 

“Using  Facts  to  Build  the  Advertising  Campaign” — 
Milton  Towne,  Joseph  Richards  Company,  New 
York,  R  Y. 

“The  Copy” — Robert  Tinsman,  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“The  Art” — W.  H.  Beatty,  Newell-Emmett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  23d 
Opening  at  9  o’Clock 
Presiding — H.  E.  Lesan. 

“Collateral  Service  of  the  Advertising  Agency” — FRED¬ 
ERICK  J.  Ross,  Frederick  J.  Ross  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

“1  he  Business  (internal)  End  of  an  Advertising 
Agency” — Harrison  Atwood,  The  H.  K.  Mc¬ 
Cann  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Where  Is  the  Advertising  Agency  Going  in  the  Fu¬ 
ture?” — Eugene  McGuckin,  Eugene  McGuckin 
Advertising  Agency,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  COMMUNITY  ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 

College  Hall,  Room  1  1 0,  Universit])  of  Pennsylvania 
Tuesday  Morning,  June  22d 
Opening  at  9:30  o’Clock 

Presiding — CHARLES  F.  Hatfield,  President.  Amer¬ 
ican  Community  Advertising  Association,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

9:30 — President’s  Address,  “Conserving  Community 
Funds” — Charles  F.  Hatfield,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  General  Manager,  St.  Louis  Con¬ 
vention  and  Publicity  Bureau,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

9:45 — Appointment  of  Committees. 

9:50 — “Value  of  Hotels  in  Community  Advertising” 
— John  C.  Burg,  Hotels  Statler  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

10:10 — “Discussion:  Above  Paper” — H.  B.  DlCK- 
SON,  Convention  Manager,  The  Mayflower, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

P.  G.  B.  MoRRISS,  Director  of  Publicity,  The 
Drake,  Chicago,  Ill. 

10.20 — “Bank  Advertising  and  the  Community” — ^T. 

H.  Sewell,  Publicity  Director,  Ohio  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


10:40 — “Legislation  to  Aid  Community  Advertising” — 
Martin  Keet,  Secretary,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

1  1 :00 — “How  the  Railroads  Advertise  Communities 
and  Sell  Good  Will” — C.  B.  SUDBOR- 
OUGH,  General  Traffic  Manager,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  System. 

I  1  :20 — “Motion  Pictures  in  Community  Advertising” 

— J.  Kennard  Johnson,  Manager, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

I I  ;30 — Open  Discussion  on  Papers  of  Morning  Session. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  22d 
Opening  at  2:00  o’Clock 

Presiding — T,  H.  Sewell,  Vice-President,  American 
Community  Advertising  Association,  Ohio  Savings 
Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

2.00 — “Community  Research  in  Building  an  Advertis¬ 
ing  Program” — Dr.  Leonard  P.  Fox, 
Bureau  of  Research,  Pennsylvania  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
2:30 — “Recreation  ard  Community  Selling” — Eu- 
GENE  T.  Lies,  Special  Representative, 
Playground  &  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2:50 — “Relation  of  the  Advertising  Agencies  to  Com¬ 
munity  Advertising” — W.  FranK  Mc- 
Clure,  Chairman,  National  Advertising 
Commission,  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

3:10 — “Selling  Your  Community  Through  the  Store 
Window” — C.  S.  Clark,  Assistant  to 
President,  Edwards  &  Deutsch  Lithograph¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

3:20 — “National  Community  Advertising” — DoN  E. 

Mowry,  General  Secretary,  Association  of 
Commerce,  Madison,  Wis. 

3:40 — “District  Community  Advertising  Projects: 

“What  Texas  Is  Doing” — Mrs.  RoBERT 
G.  Coulter,  Coulter  &  Payne,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

“Virginia’s  Campaign  at  Norfolk-Port9- 
mouth” — Capt.  F.  E.  Turin,  Maiv- 
ager,  Norfolk-Portsmouth  Advertising 
Fund. 

“Pike’s  Peak  Region” — GiFFORD  GlLL- 
ASPY,  Hathaway  Advertising  Service, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

4:10 — Open  Discussion,  Papers  of  Afternoon  Session. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  23d 
Opening  at  9:30  o’Clock 

Presiding — Don  E.  Mowry,  Secretary,  American 
Community  Advertising  Association;  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  Association  of  Commerce,  Madison, 

9:30- — “Part  Played  by  Utilities  in  Community  Ad¬ 
vertising”— -C.  W.  Chiles,  Manager,  Pub¬ 
licity  Department,  Central  Illinois  Public 
Service  Company,  Springfield,  Ill. 

9:50 — “Creating  Community  Spirit” — Ben  R.  Var- 
DAMAN,  Editor,  National  Community  Magf- 
azine,  Chicago,  Ill. 

10:15 — District  Community  Advertising  Projects: 

“Maine’s  Program  of  State-Wide  Advertis¬ 
ing” — Harrie  B.  Coe,  Manager  State 
of  Maine  Publicity  Bureau,  Portland, 
Me. 

“Advertising  the  Playground  of  Michigan  to 
the  Country” — J.  KenNARD  JOHNSON, 
Manager,  Bay  City  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Bay  (3ity,  Mich. 
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“Pennsylvania’s  Plan  and  Results” — T.  C. 
Mirkil,  Manager,  State  Publicity  Bu¬ 
reau,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

“Denver’s  Activity  (Visualized)” — JoE  E. 
Moorhead,  Mountain  States  Telephone 
Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

I  1  ;05 — Secretary’s  Report. 

Committee  Reports. 

Election  of  Officers. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVES 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  22d 
9:00  o’clock.  Promptly 
National  Advertising 

Miss  Grace  Walton,  Advertising  Manager,  Julius 
Kayser  &  Co. — “If  Retailers  Can  Make  Newspaper 
Space  Pay,  So  Can  Manufacturers.” 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborne,  Inc.,  and  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. — “Suggestions 
From  the  Advertising  Agency  Angle.” 

J.  M.  Cleary,  Sales  Manager,  The  Studebaker  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America. — “Why  Is  Free  Publicity?” 

Subjects  for  open  discussion: 

“Is  a  revision  of  the  present  Standard  of  Merchandising 
Practice  for  Newspapers,  as  adopted  by  the  A.  of 
N.  A.  E.  in  1921,  expedient?” 

“What  is  the  best  current  experience  in  defining  local 
advertising  and  national  advertising  and  what  are  the 
best  methods  of  enforcing  established  policies?” 

“What  is  the  best  method  of  handling  situations  arising 
when  an  advertising  agency  endeavors  to  cancel  a 
contract  that  has  been  in  effect  for  six  or  eight  months 
in  order  to  place  a  new  contract  for  one  year  from  its 
date?” 

“How  do  national  advertisers  check  up  on  results  secured 
from  periodical  publication  advertising?” 

“Recently  some  newspapers  have  issued  rate  cards  en¬ 
tirely  eliminating  cash  discounts  to  agencies  and  allow¬ 
ing  agency  commissions  only  when  payment  is  made  in 
full  on  or  before  the  1  5th  or  the  20th  of  the  month. 
Is  this  good  practice  for  other  newspapers  to  adopt?” 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  22d 
2 :00  o’clock.  Promptly 
Local  Displa})  Advertising 

I.  R.  Parsons,  Advertising  Director,  Tlie  NeJV  York 
Telegram  (formerly  a  department  store  advertising 
manager). — “Merchandising  a  New^aper.” 

Frank  B.  Jennings,  Advertising  Manager,  The  May 
Company,  Cleveland. — “Is  Circulation  Your  Chief 
Merchandise?” 

Edwin  Friendly,  Business  Manager,  The  Neiv 
York  Sun. — “Development  of  Modern  Newspai>er 
Advertising.” 

Subjects  for  open  discussion: 

“What  are  the  best  methods  for  selling  special  editions 
and  what  results  are  secured  by  the  advertiser  and  by 
the  newspaper?” 

“Should  special  sections  or  editions  at  a  high  rate  be 
encouraged?” 

“What  program  might  a  newspaper  suggest  to  merchants 
as  a  means  of  causing  people  to  trade  at  home?” 

“Should  a  newspaper  combat  merchants  who  advertise 
untruthfully?” 

“What  should  be  the  attitude  of  newspapers  toward 
requests  from  periodical  publication  advertisers  urging 
the  newspapers  to  sell  so-called  “tie-up”  advertising 
to  retailers?” 
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Wednesday  Morning,  June  23d 
9:00  o’clock.  Promptly 
Classified  Advertising 

Walter  W.  Murdock,  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Detroit  Free  Press. — “Building  Classified 
Advertising.” 

Fr.\NK  McCabe,  Classified  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Neiv  York  World. — “The  Relative  Importance  of 
Classified  and  Display  Advertising.” 

Open  discussion  of  classified  advertising  problems  will 
follow  the  two  addresses.  In  case  all  discussions  from 
previous  sessions  have  not  been  completed,  they  will  be 
taken  up  at  this  time. 

Previous  to  this  session  the  judges  will  have  considered 
the  various  stories  of  newspaper  advertising  success  that 
were  entered  in  the  competition  for  the  A.  L.  Shuman 
trophy.  Success  stories  specified  by  the  judges  will  be 
presented  at  this  session. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 

Price  Hall — Laiv  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
June  22d  and  23d 

Opening  promptly  at  9:00  o’clock,  Tuesday,  June 
22d;  Second  Session,  1  :30  o’clock;  Third  Session,  9:00 
o’clock,  Wednesday,  June  23d;  Fourth  Session,  1  :30 
o’clock. 

Note — As  much  of  program  as  it  is  possible  will  be 
completed  at  each  session,  allowing  as  much  time  as  seems 
desirable  to  each  subject.  The  following  session  will 
begin  where  previous  session  finished. 

Registration 
President’s  Address 
Secretary’s  Report 
Treasurer’s  Report 
Appointment  of  Committees 

Fundamentals  of  Salesmanship  Applied  to 
Classified  Advertising 

Chairman — WALTER  W.  MuRDOCK,  Manager,  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising,  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

1 .  Selecting  Employees. 

2.  Preliminary  Training. 

3.  Getting  Most  Out  of  Street  Salesmen. 

4.  Accomplishing  Most  Through  Telephone  Sales 

Work. 

Developing  Voluntary  Business 
Chairman — Harry  Gwaltney,  Manager  of  Classified 
Advertising,  The  Milivaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

1.  Fundamentals  and  Prerequisites. 

2.  Promotion  in  Your  Paper. 

3.  Special  Inducements  to  Advertisers. 

4.  Relation  of  Results  to  Voluntary  Business. 

5.  Service. 

Promotion 

Chairman — C.  L.  Perkins,  Manager  of  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising,  The  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

1.  Under  What  Conditions  Should  Promotion  Be 

Directed  to  Readers,  to  Advertisers,  to  Both 
Advertisers  and  Readers? 

2.  Effect  on  Advertisers  of  Promotion  Directed  to 

Readers. 

3.  Is  Promotion  in  Your  Own  Paper  Sufficient  or 

Should  You  Use  Along  with  It  Direct  Mail 
Billboards? 

4.  Definite  Policies  in  Promotion. 
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5.  Examples  of  Outstanding  Accomplishments  Re¬ 

sulting  from  Promotion. 

6.  Possibilities  of  Preparing  Promotion  Advertise¬ 

ments  Without. 

7.  The  Problem  of  Getting  Space  in  Your  Own 

Paper  for  Promotion  Copy. 

8.  Should  Novelties.  Comic  Strips,  and  Prizes  to 

Readers  Be  Used,  and  if  so.  When? 

Nationalized  Machinery  to  Prevent  Misrep¬ 
resentation  AND  Fraud 

Edward  L.  Greene.  Manager  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Service  as  Applied  to  Classified  Advertising 
Chairman — R.  E.  Seiler.  Manager  of  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

1.  What  Is  Service  in  Classified  Advertising? 

2.  Businesslike  Conduct  and  Its  Importance. 

3.  Importance  of  Expertly  Trained  and  Competent 

Classified  People. 

4.  Necessity  of  Keeping  Salesmen  Enthusiastic. 

5.  Necessity  of  Understanding  Advertisers’  Busi¬ 

ness. 

Credits  and  Collections 

Chairman — F.  L.  Tate.  Manager  of  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising.  The  Toronto  Star,  Toronto.  Canada. 

1.  Routine  and  Detail  of  Billing  Accounts. 

2.  Which  Is  Best  Method  of  Making  Collections? 

3.  Discounts. 

4.  Verification  of  Charges  or  Accounts. 

5.  Adjustments. 

6.  How  Can  Sales  and  Credit  Departments  Co¬ 

operate  ? 

7.  Training  for  Credit  People. 

Other  Subjects  to  Be  Discussed 

1 .  Censorship  of  Copy  and  Control  of  Agencies  to 

Prevent  Tliem  from  Offering  Copy  Repeat¬ 
edly  That  Has  Been  Rejected. 

2.  Ways  and  Means  of  Securing  Out-of-Town  Ad¬ 

vertising. 

3.  Developing  and  Handling  Church  Advertising. 

4.  What  Should  Be  the  Percentage  Cost  of  the 

Classified  Department? 

5.  Is  There  Any  Particular  Way  to  Build  Rental 

Classifications? 

6.  Should  the  Same  Rates  Apply  to  All  Classifi¬ 

cations  ? 

7.  How  to  Handle  Birth  and  Death  Notices. 

8.  What.  If  Any.  Merit  Have  Special  Pages? 

9.  Are  Combination  Rates  Logical  and  Do  They 

Constitute  Price  Cutting? 

10.  Has  Anybody  Ever  Built  Voluntary  Business  on 
the  Fourth  Newspaper  of  a  Metropolitan 
City? 

I  1 .  Can  We  Get  All  Member  Newspapers  to  Ac¬ 
cept  and  Use  the  Association  Rules  on  Cen¬ 
sorship  ? 

1 2.  Why  Can’t  the  Association  Conduct  an  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau  or  Agency  for  the  Benefit  of 
Classified  Workers  and  as  a  Help  to  Keep 
Good  Men  in  the  Classified  Field. 

1  3.  Are  Legal  Notices  Handled  as  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  in  Most  Papers? 

1 4.  Should  Classified  Rates  Be  Higher  Than  Dis¬ 

play  Rates? 

1 5.  How  Can  We  Get  the  Co-operation  of  Our 

Composing  Room? 
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16.  Wants  Discussion  of  Typography  and  Display 
Classified. 

1  7.  Advisability,  in  View  of  Reader  Interest,  of  Put¬ 
ting  Such  Classifications  as  Death  Notices  in 
Slop-over  Pages  or  Near  Back  of  Paper  on 
Sundays. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

ASSOCIATED  RETAIL  ADVERTISERS 

Logan  Hall,  Room  1 7.  University)  of  Pennsylvania 
Tuesday  Morning.  June  22d 
Opening  at  9:30  o’Clock 

Presiding — Sh ELDON  R.  Coons.  President.  Associated 
Retail  Advertisers;  Advertising  and  Sales  Director  of 
Gimbel  Brothers.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

9:30 — Report  of  President. 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Appointment  of  Committees  on  Nominations 
and  Resolutions. 

Note — Important  matters  necessitate  presence  of  all 
members  at  Business  Session  at  9:30.  Your  attendance 
will  be  appreciated. 

10:00 — “Advertising  Representations  and  Its  Responsi¬ 
bility  from  a  Governmental  Viewpoint’’ — 
Hon.  Vernon  W.  Van  Fleet.  Mem¬ 
ber  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 

10:30 — Questions  and  Discussion. 

10:45 — “The  Functions  of  the  Publicity  Department 
and  Its  Relation  to  the  Organization  Struc¬ 
ture’’ — Paul  M.  Mazur.  Lehman  Broth¬ 
ers.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

11:1  5 — Questions  and  Discussion. 

1  1  :30 — “Copy  and  Promotion:  Market  Street.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Versus  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York” 
— Adam  L,  Gimbel.  Executive  Head  of 
Saks  &  Co..  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
N.  Y. 

12:1  5 — Questions  and  Discussion. 

Adjournment. 

Tuesday  Afterncxjn.  June  22d 
Opening  at  2:30  o’Clock 

Presiding — Thomas  P.  Comeford.  Publicity  Director 
of  A.  I.  Namm  &  Son.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

2.30 — “Working  with  the  Retailer” — Edward  L. 

>.  Greene.  Managing  Director.  National 

Better  Business  Bureau.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
To  be  introduced  by  H.  J.  Kenner.  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  of  New  York  City. 
3:00 — Questions  and  Discussion. 

3:15 — “The  Change  in  Buying  Appeal” — L.  E.  Mc- 
Givena.  Manager  of  Publicity.  Neiv  Yorl( 
Daily  Neivs,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

3:45 — Questions  and  Discussion. 

4:00 — “The  Graphic  Age  in  Advertising” — Louis 
Pedlar.  Pedlar  &  Ryan.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

4:30 — Questions  and  Discussion. 

4 :45 — Adjournment. 

Wednesday  Morning.  June  23d 
Opening  at  9:30  o’Clock 

Presiding — Sh ELDON  R.  CoONS.  President.  Associated 
Retail  Advertisers;  Advertising  and  Sales  Director. 
Gimbel  Brothers.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

9:30 — Reports  of  Committees. 
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9:45 — “A  Review  of  Advertising  of  the  Past  and 
Present  With  Certain  Prognostications  as 
to  the  Future” — IrvING  R.  PaRSONS, 
Advertising  Manager,  7Ven>  York  Telegram, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

10:15 — Questions  and  Discussion. 

10:30 — “Using  Direct  Mail” — David  Lampe,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  The  Hub,  Baltimore, 

Md. 

1  1  :00 — Questions  and  Discussion. 

11:1 5 — “Style’s  the  Thing” — Amos  Parrish,  Amos 
Parrish  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1  1  :45 — Questions  and  Discussion. 

12:00 — Election  of  Officers,  Directors  and  National 
Commissioners. 

Adjournment.  ' 

CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

College  Hall,  Room  200,  University)  of  Pennsylvania 
Tuesday  Morning,  June  22d 
Opening  at  9:00  o’Clock 

Presiding — Dr.  Christian  F.  Reisner,  President, 
Church  Advertising  Department,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“What  Truths  Shall  We  Advertise?” — Rev.  T.  M. 
Armstrong,  Pastor,  Groesbeck,  Texas. 

“Spiritual  Principles  in  Advertising” — Prof.  Lee  A. 
WoLFARD,  Marshall  University,  Huntington.W.  Va. 

“Using  Advertising  Experts” — Rev.  KeRRISON  JUNI¬ 
PER,  Pastor,  First  Congregational  Church,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

“Books  the  Church  Advertiser  Should  Own” — GeoRGE 
French,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

“Showing  the  Value  of  Church  Advertising” —  E.  D. 
Gibbs,  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

“A  Sunday  School  Evening  Audience  Through  News¬ 
paper  Publicity” — Rev.  J.  Elmer  Russell,  Pas¬ 
tor,  North  Presbyterian  Church,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

“Advertising  in  Building  a  Bible  Class” — H.  V. 
Jamison,  Advertising  Manager,  American  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“Reaching  My  Own  Community” — Rev.  EaRL  Hoon, 
D.D.,  Pastor,  Hyde  Park  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“The  Lutherans  Advertise” — Rev.  Howard  R.  Gold, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Publicity,  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

“Ten  Pastors’  Experiences” — ^J.  A.  BusWELL,  Buswell 
Service,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  22d 
Opening  at  2:00  o’Clock 

Presiding — Dr.  Christian  F.  Reisner. 

“Ten  Minutes  With  Twenty  Pastors” — J.  A.  Bus- 
WELL,  Buswell  Service,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

“Examination  of  Sample  Printed  Church  Advertise¬ 
ments  With  Expert  Criticism” — (A  one  hour  discus¬ 
sion.)  Directed  by  Evart  G.  Routzahn,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  Assisted  by  DoUGLAS 
C.  McMurtrie,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Outdoor  Advertising” — CLARENCE  B.  Lovell,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  General  Outdoor  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Sermon  Topic  Posters” — Rev.  Orville  S.  Duf- 
FIELD,  Pastor,  Cooper  Memorial  Methodist  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Securing  Audiences  Through  Motion  Pictures” — 
George  J.  Zehring,  National  Council,  Y.  M.  C. 
A..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Miscellaneous  Plans” — HERBERT  H.  SMITH,  Board 
of  Christian  Education,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wednesday  Morning,  June  23d 
Opening  at  9:00  o’Clock 
Presiding — Dr.  Christian  F.  Reisner. 

“The  Auditorial  We” — ^James  ScheRMERHORN,  De¬ 
troit.  Mich. 

“Advertising  the  Kingdom  Through  Press-Radio  Serv¬ 
ice” — ^James  Wright  Brown,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“The  Church  Page” — Rev.  W.  A.  NlCHOLS,  Re¬ 
ligious  Editor,  Neiv  Yorlf  Evening  Sun,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

“Ideal  ’Copy’  for  Newspaper  Advertisements” — Rev. 
G.  P.  Butler,  Advertising  Department.  Neiv  York 
Times,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“What  a  Religious  Editor  Prints” — Miss  RacHEL 
McDowell,  Religious  Editor,  Neiv  York  Times, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

“The  Question  of  Co-operative  Church  Advertising” — 
(A  one  hcur  discussion.)  Rev.  W.  H.  Leach, 
Editor  Church  Manage!  ent,  presiding. 

(a)  “Success  in  Community  Publicity” — E.  P. 

Beebe,  Treasurer,  Iron  Age  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CONFERENCE  OF  ADVERTISING  CLUB  EXECUTIVES 

Engineers'  Bldg.,  Room  303,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  23d 
Opening  at  9:00  o’Clock 

President — Ncrman  M.  Parrott,  Secretary,  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

9:00 — “A  Message” — From  C.  K.  WOODBRIDGE, 
President,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9:10 — “A  Well-Rounded  Advertising  Club” — DoN 
K.  Thomas,  Executive  Secretary,  Advertising  Club 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

9:30 — Questions  and  Discussion. 

9:35 — “Group  Meetings  (Departmental)  ” — CLIF¬ 
TON  D.  Jackson,  Executive  Secretary, 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 

9:45 — Questions  and  Discussion. 

9:50 — “Announcements  and  Publicity” — LesTER  C. 

Nagley,  Executive  Secretary,  Advertising 
Club  of  Indianapolis. 

10:00 — “How  Committees  Should  Function”  — 
Harold  M.  Hastings,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit. 

10:20 — “Machinery  for  Carrying  Out  Programs” — 
Paul  S.  Van  Auken,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  Advertising  Council  of  Chicago. 

2:55 — “District  Conventions” — JoHN  W.  Long- 
NECKER,  Chairman  First  District. 

3:05 — “Budgets” — (Speaker  to  be  assigned.) 

3:15 — “Departmentalizing  the  Work  of  an  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club” — Robert  A.  WaRFEL,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  National  Advertising 
Commission,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3:25 — “A  Story  From  Overseas” — (British  speaker 
to  be  assigned.) 

3:40 — “Making  Effective  Use  of  the  Speakers’ 
Bureau” — (Speaker  to  be  assigned.) 

3:50 — Recess. 

4:00 — Free  for  All  Discussion. 

This  hour  has  been  set  aside  for  discussion  of  club 
problems  that  have  not  been  covered  by  speakers  and  in 
previous  discussions;  led  by  Chairman  Panott. 

10:35 — “Conducting  a  Club  With  Volunteers  Only” — 
Henry  F.  Hager,  President  of  the  Ad- 
yertislng  Club  of  Muncie,  Ind. 
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10:50 — Speaker  from  Great  Britain.  (Subject  emd 
name  to  come  later.) 

1 1 :00 — “Membership” — Open  discussion  to  be  led  by 
Chairman  Parrott. 

1  1  :20 — “Club  Work  in  Canada” — W.  B.  TiNGLE, 
President  of  the  Montreal  Publicity  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Thirty  minutes  for  questions  on  subjects  that  have  been 

discussed  this  morning. 

12:00 — Adjourn  for  Lunch. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  23d 
Opening  at  2:00  o’Clock 

2:00 — “Club  Finances” — (Ten  minutes  to  full-time 
secretary  and  ten  minutes  to  a  volunteer  sec¬ 
retary.) 

2:20 — Questions  and  Discussion. 

2:35 — “Club  Service  Department — Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World” — Ed  Hun- 
TER,  Director,  Club  Service  Department. 

2:45 — “Hints  of  Officers  of  Small  Clubs” — REGI¬ 
NALD  Colley,  former  President,  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Fargo,  N.  D. ;  now  Special 
Field  Representative  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION 

Zoological  Laboratory},  Room  10 
University}  of  Pennsylvania 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  22d 
Opening  at  2:00  o’Clock 

Presiding — FRANK  L.  PlERCE,  Executive  Secretary, 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association.  Detroit,  Mich. 

2:00 — “Handling  Mailing  Lists  to  Get  the  Best  Re¬ 
sults" — Edward  Coleman,  Publicity  De- 
partnnent,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

2:30 — Discussion. 

2:45 — “Using  Direct  Mail  to  Make  Space  Advertising 
Effective” —  S.  E.  CoNYBEARE,  Assistant 
Sales  Manager  in  Charge  of  Advertising, 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

3 : 1  5 — Discussion. 

3:30 — “Getting  Your  Message  Over  to  the  Other 
Fellow” — A.  M.  CaNDEE.  Advertising 
Manager,  The  National  Enameling  & 
Stamping  Company,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

4 :00 — Discussion. 

4:15 — Address — Harold  Herd,  London,  England. 
Wednesday  Morning,  June,  23d 
Opening  at  9:30  o’Clock 

Presiding — Elmer  J.  Roeper,  Business  Manager, 

The  Postage  Magazine,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9:30 — “Reducing  Sales  Costs  Through  Good  Print¬ 
ing” — Watson  M.  Gordon,  S.  D.  War¬ 
ren  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

1 0  ;00 — Discussion. 

10:15 — “The  Place  of  a  House  Organ  in  a  General 
Advertising  Program”  — E.  R.  MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Editor,  DuPont  Magazine,  E.  I. 
DuPont  DeNemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

10:45 — Disscussion. 

1  1 :00 — “Better  Direction  in  Direct  Mail  Selling” — 
S.  Roland  Hall,  Advertising  Agency 
Service,  Easton,  Pa. 

1 1 :30 — Discussion. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  23d 
Opening  at  2:00  o’Clock 

Presiding — Robert  E.  Ramsay,  President,  The 


Robert  E.  Ramsay  Organization,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Past  President,  the  Di¬ 
rect  Mail  Advertising  Association. 

2:00 — “You  Can’t  Say  ‘No’  to  the  Ceiling” — 
Streeter  Blair,  Treasurer,  The  Havens- 
Blair-Cartlich  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2 : 30 — Discussion. 

2:45 — “The  Postal  Situation  from  a  Government 
Viewpoint” — HoN.  ROBERT  S.  ReGAR, 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

3:15 — “The  Postal  Situation  from  a  Mail  User’s 
Viewpoint” — Richard  H.  Lee,  National 
Council  of  Business  Mail  Users,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

4 :00 — Discussion. 

FINANCIAL  ADVERTISERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Broad  Street 
Wednesday  Morning,  June  23d 
Open  at  9:30  o’Clock 

Presiding — H.  Ennis  Jones,  Franklin  Trust  Company, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Chairman,  Program  Committee. 
9:35 — Address  of  Welcome — E.  T.  Stotesbury, 
Drexel  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

9:50 — Response  by  CaRROLL  Ragan,  United  States 
Mortgage  &  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
President  Financial  Advertisers’  Association. 
10:00 — “Are  Banks  Advertising  Their  Community  or 
Should  They?” — T.  H.  Sewell,  Ohio 
Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
10:25 — “Living  Up  to  Your  Bank’s  Advertising” — O. 

Howard  Wolfe.  Philadelphia  Girard 
National  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10:45 — “Advertising:  The  Biggest  Financial  Issue  in 
the  World’s  History” — Ja.MES  Howard 
Perkins,  Advertising  Manager,  Goodall, 
Blackhouse  &  Co.,  Leeds,  England. 

1  1 :00 — “Selling  Trust  Service” — Francis  H.  Sisson, 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

1  I  :40 — “Life  Insurance  Trusts” — CLINTON  F.  Ber- 
RY,  Union  Trust  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
2d  Vice-President,  Financial  Advertisers’ 
Association. 

12:1 0 — Announcement  by  President  Carroll  Ragan. 
12:1 5 — Adjournment. 

1 :00 — Luncheons: 

i  '“Savings  Department” — FREDERICK  H.  P. 

SiDDONS.  American  Security  &  Trust 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Trust  Department” — Paul  HaRDESTY, 
Union  Trust  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
“Commercial  Department”  —  GuY  W. 
Cooke,  First  National  Bank,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

“Investment  Department” — Edmund  BoU- 
SHELLE,  A.  B.  Leach  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

2:00 — Historical  Tour  of  Philadelphia  and  Valley 
Forge.  Leaving  from  Headquarters  Hotel. 

GENERAL  MAGAZINE  REPRESENTATIVES 

College  Hall,  Room  205,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
.  Tuesday  Morning,  June  22d 
Opening  at  10:00  o’Clock 

Presiding — A.  M.  Carey,  Advertising  Manager,  In¬ 
ternational  Studio,  New  York;  Chairman.  Magazine 
Group,  Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 

10:00— Organization  and  General  Discussion. 
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"What  the  University  Can  Do  to  Prepare  Men  and 
Women  for  Work  in  Advertising  Agencies” — WIL¬ 
FRED  W.  Fry,  President,  N.  W,  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

“What  the  University  Can  Do  to  Prepare  Men  and 
Women  for  the  Business  Side  of  Periodical  Publish¬ 
ing” — William  Boyd,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THEATRE  PROGRAM 
PUBUSHERS 

Engineers’  Bldg.,  Room  209,  Universil})  of  Pennsylvania 
Wednesday  Morning,  June  23d 
Opening  at  10:30  o’Clock 

Presiding — E.  E.  Bruch,  President,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Theatre  Program  Publishers,  Chicago,  Ill. 

10:30 — Call  to  order  by  the  President. 

10:40 — Report  of  progress  of  the  Association  in  the 
past  year. 

Report  of  accomplishments  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Commission. 

1  1  :30 — “Selling  Advertising" — J.  C.  CHEVALIER, 
Secretary,  New  York  Theatre  Program 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

12:1 5 — Luncheons. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  23d 
Opening  at  1 :20  o’Clock 

1  :30 — “The  Use  of  Theatre  Programs  for  Topics  and 
Information  of  Civic  and  Community  In¬ 
terests” — Charles  F.  Hatfield,  Presi¬ 
dent,  American  Community  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2:00 — “Opportunity  to  Improve  Treatre  Programs 
and  Broaden  Our  Service  to  the  Advertiser” 
— E.  E.  Bruch,  Clyde  W.  Riley  Adver¬ 
tising  System,  Chicago,  III. 

2 : 30 — Reports  from  All  Members  of  Association. 

Clyde  W.  Riley  Advertising  System — E.  E. 

Brugh,  Chicago,  III. 

Arthur  M.  Levy,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

TTieatre  Program  Corporation  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 

James  G.  Sprecher,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

L.  N.  Scott,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

New  York  Theatre  Program  Corporation, 
Ralph  Trier,  R.  M.  Huber,  J.  C. 
Chevalier. 

TTie  Mills  Advertising  Company,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Unique  Advertising  Company,  Rockford, 

Ill. 

National  Advertising  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

3:00 — Election  of  Officers  for  Ensuing  Year. 

3 : 30 — Adjournment 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INC. 

Engineers’  Bldg.,  Room  314, 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  22d 
Opening  at  2:00  o’Clock 

Presiding — Harry  F.  O’Mealia,  President,  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Address  of  Welcome — PRESIDENT  O’Mealia. 

The  Influence  of  Posters  on  the  American  Public” — 
Harvey  Conover,  Director  Creative  Bureau,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 


“The  Economic  Necessity  of  Outdoor  Advertising” — 
Prof.  A.  L.  Gardner,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wise. 

“Why  a  National  Advertiser  Should  Use  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising” — Mont  H.  Wright,  Publicity  Director, 
John  B.  Stetson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“The  Refinements  of  Outdoor  Advertising” — Kerwin 
H.  Fulton,  President,  General  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  Inc. 

“The  Road  to  More  Markets” — SiR  WiLLIAM  HenRY 
Veno,  Advertising  Advisor,  Veno  Drug  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Woodlands,  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  England. 
’’Outdoor  Advertising  and  Financial  Institutions” — 
Preston  Reed,  Secretary,  Financial  Advertisers’ 
Association. 

“The  Art  of  the  Poster” — WiLLY  PoGANY,  World 
Famous  Artist  and  Noted  Designer  of  Stage  Settings 
and  Posters. 

“Marketing  Pennsylvania’s  Products” — E.  Allen 
Frost,  Legal  Counsel,  Outdoor  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Open  Discussion. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  23d 
Opening  at  10^)0  o’Clock 
(In  conjunction  with  Annual  Meeting  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Outdoor  Advertising  Association.) 

Presiding — Harry  F.  O’Mealia,  President,  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

“A  Better  Understanding  of  America’s  Markets” — 
Representative  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

“Tlie  Community  and  the  Poster” — Don  E.  Mowry, 
Secretary,  American  Community  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“A  Message  from  the  Advertising  Profession  of  Elng- 
land” — ^J.  K.  Trueman,  Associated  Newspapers, 
Ltd.,  London,  England. 

“Where  Outdoor  Advertising  Gets  Its  Power” — 
Samuel  N.  Holliday,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
General  Outdoor  Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

“Self-Government  in  Outdoor  Advertising  and  Com¬ 
munity  Development” — I.  W.  DiGGES,  Secretary 
General  Outdoor  Advertising  Company,  Inc. 

“The  Credo  of  Outdoor  Advertising” — C!larence  B. 
Lovell,  General  Manager,  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

“The  Relationship  Between  Advertising  Mediums” — 
Representative  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives. 

“Outdoor  Advertising  for  the  Church” — ^W«  N.  Bay- 
LESS,  Bayless-Ken  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Open  Discussion. 

PHILADELPHIA  CLUB  OF  ADVERTISING  WOMEN 
Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Patten,  President 
Miss  Florence  M.  Dart,  Chairman  Convention 

Sunday  Evening,  June  20th,  6  o’Clock 
Reception  and  Dinner  in  honor  of  the  Overseas  Dele¬ 
gates.  Admittance  by  Card.  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 
Hostess,  Miss  Clare  V.  Fey. 

Tuesday,  June  22d,  12:30  p.  m. 

Luncheon  for  Women  Members  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
preceding  Annual  Business  Session.  Penn  Athletic 
Club.  Hostess.  Miss  Mary  J.  Denton. 

Program — 

“What  the  Woman  Consumer  Wants  to  Know” — MiSS 
Edith  M.  Burtis,  Secretary,  The  Silent  Partner, 
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and  special  syndicate  writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Address — Lt.-Col.  Edward  Frederick  Lawson, 
Assistant  Manager  and  Proprietor,  London  Dail\f 
Telegraph. 

“The  Value  of  Membership  to  Advertising  Women  in 
Women’s  Clubs” — MiSS  Hazel  LudWIG,  Manager 
Research  Department,  D’ Arcy  Advertising  Co. ; 
Past  President,  Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis. 

Business  Session: 

Report — Executive  Committee  Member. 

Report  of  Officers. 

Awarding  Toledo  Trophy. 

Three-Minute  Report  by  Club  Presidents. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  22d,  9  p.  m. 
GRAND  BALL,  to  which  are  invited  all  the  members 
and  delegates,  guests  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  and  affiliated  Clubs  of  this  City. 
Hostess,  Miss  Wilhelmina  Kane. 

PUBUC  UTILITIES  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION 
Auditorium,  Harrison  Laboratory 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Tuesday  Morning,  June  22d 
Opening  at  10:00  o’Clock 

Presiding — ^WlLLIAM  H.  Hodge,  Byllesby  Engineering 
&  Management  Corporation,  Chicago,  Ill.;  President, 
Public  Utilities  Advertising  Association. 
Announcements  by  Convention  Arrangements  Committee 
— ^J.  S.  S.  Richardson,  Director,  Pennsylvania 
Public  Service  Information  Committee,  Widener 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary’s  Report — Dempster  MacMurphy,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Public  Utilities  Advertising  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Treasurer’s  Report — C.  W.  PERSON,  American  Gas 
Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geographic  Sections  Report — W.  P.  Strandborg, 
Portland  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Company,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Presentation  of  1926  Advertising  Portfolio,  Containing 
500  Representative  Public  Utility  Advertisements — 
Irving  M.  Tuteur,  Mcjunkln  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  III. 

“Some  Costs  and  Results  Figures” — E.  PAUL  YoUNG, 
A.  E.  Fitkln  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Outdoor  Advertising  for  Public  Utilities” —  J,  J. 
Moran,  Commercial  Manager,  Chicago  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  ^ 

“Radio  Broadcasting  in  Advertising” — Martin  P. 
Rice,  Director  of  Broadcasting,  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  22d 
Opening  at  2:00  o’Clock 

Presiding — LEONARD  Ormerod,  Vice-President,  Pub¬ 
lic  Utilities  Advertising  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
President’s  Address — WiLLIAM  H.  HoDGE. 

Address  by  PAUL  S.  Clapp,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address  by  LouiS  WiLEY,  Business  Manager,  New 
York  Times,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Address  by  W.  N.  Teasdale,  Advertising  Manager, 
London  &  North  Eastern  Railway,  London,  England. 
REAL  ESTATE  ADVERTISERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board 
1  3th  and  Locust  Streets 
Tuesday  Morning,  June  22d 
Opening  10:00  o’Clock 


Presiding — W.  Edwin  Blair,  President,  Real  Estate 
Advertisers’  Association;  President,  Blair,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

“Promotion  of  Real  Estate  as  an  Investment”  — E.  T. 
Purcell,  Advertising  Manager,  Coral  Gables  Com¬ 
pany,  Miami,  Fla. 

“Advertising  and  Selling  of  the  Co-operative  Apartment 
House” — Frederick  Cone,  President,  Andrew 
Cone  General  Advertising  Agency,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  23d 
Opening  at  10:00  o’Clock 

Presiding — Miss  Gertrude  Banks,  Secretary,  Real 
Estate  Advertisers’  Association;  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  J.  S.  Bradley  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

“Building  Heme  Communities  Through  Advertising” — 
William  H.  Wilson,  President,  William  H.  Wil¬ 
son  &  Co. ;  Past  President,  Philadelphia  Real  Estate 
Board;  Past  Vice-President,  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Co-ordination  of  Display  and  Classified  Real  Estate 
Advertising” — HERBERT  W.  Hess,  Ph.D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Merchandising,  Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  ADVERTISING  CONFERENCE 

Laxv  School  Bldg.,  Room  2,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  23d 
Opening  at  9:30  o’Clock 

Presiding — Evart  G.  Routzahn,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  conference  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects: 

What  Advertising  Has  Done  by  Social  Agencies. 
What  Help  Has  Been  Given  by  Associated  Clubs. 
What  Are  the  Chief  Problems  in  Advertising  Social 
Work? 

Is  There  a  Service  Opportunity  for  Advertising  Clubs 
and  Advertising  People? 

Should  There  Be  a  Department  on  Advertising  Social 
Welfare? 

WINDOW  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION 
Engineers'  Bldg.,  Room  311, 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  22d 
Opening  at  10:00  o’Clock 

Presiding — Frank  C.  Kenyon,  Jr.,  Manager  Sales 
Promotion  Congoleum-Naim,  Inc.;  Vice-President, 
Window  Display  Advertising  Association. 

“Push  vs.  Pull  in  Window  Displays” — Herbert  W. 
Hess,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Merchandising,  Wharton 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Discussion — Ten  Minutes. 

“Farm  Market  Window  Displays” — B.  J.  PARSONS, 
formerly  with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  now 
Director  of  Merchandising,  Standard  Farm  Unit, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Discussion — Ten  Minutes. 

“Business  a  Business  With  Window  and  Store  Displays” 
— Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  former  President,  Coca  Cola 
Company;  former  President,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 

Discussion — Ten  Minutes. 
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GENERAL  SESSION 
Auditorium,  University  Museum, 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Thursday  Morning,  June  24th 
Presiding — Lou  E.  HOLLAND,  Kansas  City.  Past 
President,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World; 
President,  National  Better  Business  Bureau. 

9 :00 — Music. 

9:30 — Hon.  William  M.  Jardine,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. — "The 
Business  of  Agriculture.” 

10:10 — Judge  C.  E.  Lobdell,  Fiscal  Agent,  Federal 
Land  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C. — "Finan- 
ing  the  Farmer.” 

10:50 — Laurice  T.  Moreland,  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass. — “The  Influence  of 
Advertising  Upon  the  Home.” 

1  1  ;20 — Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  President,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise. — “Business  and 
the  Social  Future.” 

1 2 :00 — Adjournment. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  June  24th 
2:30 — Music. 

3:00 — Annual  Business  Meeting. 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer,  JessE  H. 
Neal. 

Report  of  Federation  of  Women’s  Advertising 
Clubs,  Miss  Ethel  B.  Scully. 

Report  of  Committees: 

Constitution  and  By-Laws — George  W.  Hopkins, 
Chairman. 

Educational — Paul  T.  Cherington,  Chairman. 
Speakers’  Bureau — E.  D.  GiBBS,  Chairman. 
Washington  Service  Advisory  Committee — F.  M. 
Randall,  Chairman. 

Exhibit  Commitee — CHARLES  R.  FreDERICKSON, 
Chairman. 

International  Advertising  Club  Relations — FRED¬ 
ERICK  M.  FeikeR,  Chairman. 

Reforestation — Malcolm  Muir,  Chairman. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Wednesday  Evening,  9:30  to  1 1 :30  p.  m. 
COLLOSAL  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  AND  PATRIOTIC 
PAGEAfn' 

AMERICA 

PERIOD  ONE 

8:30 — Grand  Procession  of  Chorus  and  Band — 
“American  Patrol.” 

9:00 — Massed  Chorus — “Song  of  World  Adven¬ 
turer. 

9:04 — Tableau  and  Pantomime — Court  of  Isabelle 
and  Ferdinand.  Isabelle  pledges  jewels  to 
Columbus  for  voyage  of  discovery. 

Tableau  —  Columbus,  Isabella,  Ferdinand, 
Cardinal  and  14  other  characters — 18  char¬ 
acters. 

Portrayed  by  Matinee  Musical  Club. 

Ballet — “Espagna” — ChabrieT. 

9:14 — Massed  Chorus  “Gloria”  from  the  Twelfth 
Mass — Mozart. 

PERIOD  TWO 
(Colonial)  1700-1800 

9:20 — Tableau — Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Por¬ 
trayed  by  the  members  of  Plays  and  Players. 
Given  under  the  sanction  and  support  of  the 
Mayflower  Siciety. 


“Pilgrims’  Chorus”  from  Tannhauser —  Wag¬ 
ner  Massed  Chorus. 

9:23 — Attack  on  Stockade  and  Indian  Massacre. 

Red  Men. 

9:28 — Tableau  of  Penn  with  Indians.  Portrayed 
by  the  Pcor  Richard  Club. 

9:33 — Tableau — Declaration  of  Independence — Poor 
Richard  Club. 

Procession  of  Colonists — Philadelphia  Music 
Club. 

Washington’s  Reception  at  Trenton.  Staged 
by  Colonial  Dames. 

Original  arch  in  the  picture  is  in  the  barracks 
at  Trenton.  (See  description  of  reception.) 
Minuet — Ballet — “Marchianza.” 

9:43 — Procession — Flags  of  13  Colonies. 

Coronation  March  from  “The  Prophet.” 

9:53 — Betsy  Ross — Tableau  “The  First  Flag.” 

5  characters — Portrayed  by  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  At  right,  the  tableau 
of  “The  Spirit  of  ’76,”  by  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution.  4  characters.  At  left,  tableau 
of  “Minute  Men.” 

Chorus — “Land  of  Hope  and  Glory” — Elgar.. 

PERIOD  THREE 
1800-1876 

10:00 — Sham  Battle — Soldiers,  Sailors,  Marines — 
Navy  Yard. 

10:10 — Fort  McHenry — Tableau — Flag  on  Rampart 
Procession  of  Soldiers — Second  City  Troop — 
Captain  Kinsley. 

10:12 — “Largo”  from  New  World  Symphony  — 
Massed  Chorus. 

Scene — Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

“Deep  River” — Burleigh. 

Lincoln  Tableau. 

Littlefield  Pickaninny  Ballet. 

PERIOD  FOUR 

10:15 — Processional — State  Fencibles — 2d  Troop,  etc. 
Flags  of  all  States  and  Territories. 

American  Medley. 

10:25 — Drill — Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines — “Over 
TTiere.”  • 

10:35 — “America  For  Me” — Massed  Chorus. 

5  minutes. 

10:40 — Armistice  Day — “Victory  Ball” — Ballet 
20  minutes. 

I  1  :00 — Americanization  —  Flag  Business  —  Massed 

Bands. 

“Stars  and  Stripes.” 

11:1 0 — Penn  Athletic  Club — Progress  of  Sport. 

I I  :20 — Ensemble — “America.” 

Curtain— 1 1 :26-l  1 :30. 

And  ivhen  you  return  doivntoivn — the  cabaret  from 
1 1  :30  p.  m.  to  2:00  a.  m.,  aided  by — 

Providence,  R.  I.  Woman’s  Club, 

BellevueStratford 

Milwaukee  Advertising  Club . Ritz-Carlton 

Public  Utilities  Advertising  Association, 

Adelphia 

New  York  Woman’s  Club . Walton 

Lancaster  Advertising  Club . Arcadia 

National  Industrial  Advertising  Association, 

Syhania 
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NEW  STORY  OF  PHILADELPHIA  PIONEER  JOURNALISM 


(IVrittcn  for  Editor  &  1*ublisher) 

By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE, 

Director  of  Department  of  Journalism, 
New  York  University,  and  author  of 
“History  of  American  Journalism” 

pHII.ADELPHIA,  bewigged  and  bc- 
knickered,  set  a  swift  pace  for  ex¬ 
hibitions  when,  in  July,  1788,  it  cele¬ 
brated  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  .Ar¬ 
rangements,  who  incidentally  in  his  pub¬ 
lished  works  left  a  most  vivid  account 
of  this  celebration,  was  Francis  Hopkin- 
son. 

Mention  of  Hopkinson  in  this  article, 
however,  will  confine  itself  not  to  how 


F.  HOPKINSON. 

Intimate  of  Franklin  and  close 

student  of  Philadelphia's  struggling 
pioner  press 

he  led  the  parade,  but  to  how  he  molded 
without  any  direct  editorial  control  public 
opinion  in  Philadelphia.  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  once  spoke  of  the  National  Gazette 
as  having  saved  our  Constitution  “which 
was  galloping  fast  into  monarchy  and 
has  been  checked  by  no  means  so  power¬ 
ful  as  by  that  paper.”  I  may  well  con¬ 
clude,  therefore,  a  little  account  of  the 
journalistic  activities  of  Philip  Freneau, 
well  known  as  the  “poet  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  but  not  so  well  known  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Gazette. 

In  the  history  of  .American  journalism 
no  editor  has  been  more  severely  critic¬ 
ized  than  William  Cobbett  whose  news¬ 
paper  career  in  this  country  was  prac¬ 
tically  limited  to  Philadelphia.  Yet  so 
careful  a  critic  as  .Allan  Nevins,  the 
official  historian  of  the  Xezv  York  Ezx- 
niiif;  Post,  lately  remarked  that  Cobbett 
was  the  greatest  journalist  of  his  time, 
in  England  or  in  .America.  Consequently, 
I  want  to  pre.sent  a  little  different  pic¬ 
ture  of  Cobbett  than  that  which  has 
previously  appeared  in  print  in  America. 

The  cradle  days  of  Philadelphia 
newspapers,  having  been  treated  some¬ 
what  fully  in  my  “History  of  American 
Journalism,”  may  be  passed  over  with 
only  brief  mention.  The  first  newspaper 
in  Philadelphia — as  any  school  boy 
knows,  to  use  Macaulay's  pet  phrase — was 
the  Ameriean  Weekly  Mercury  estab¬ 
lished  Dec.  22,  1719,  liy  .Andrew  Brad¬ 
ford,  the  founder  of  the  newspaper  press 
in  the  Middle  States  of  .America.  Cntil 
May  25,  1721,  John  Copson,  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  bookseller,  seems  to  have  been 
associated  with  Bradford  in  the  sale  of 
the  Mercury.  From  the  latter  date  the 
imprint  was  “Philadelphia;  printed  and 
sold  by  Andrew  Bradford  at  the  Bible, 
in  Second  street,  and  also  by  William 
Bradford,  in  New  A'ork,  where  adver¬ 
tisements  are  taken  in.”  The  William 
Bradford  mentioned  in  the  imprint  was 
the  father  who  on  Nov.  8.  1725,  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  its  first  paper,  the 
Nezv  York  Gazette.  But  this  is  another 


story  that  was  well  told  in  Editor  & 
PiBLisHER  in  Nov.  1925. 

Little  local  news  appears  in  issues  of 
the  Mercury.  But  the  advertisements 
in  this  paper  and  those  that  followed 
tell  the  story  of  the  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  growth  of  Philadelphia.  Sta¬ 
tionery,  for  example,  is  always  a  pretty 
(good  index  of  station — commercial  or 
social.  The  daily  pajK'r  that  today  car¬ 
ries  ads  of  embossed  stationery  indicate 
that  some  readers  have  money  to  spend 
on  luxuries.  In  a  similar  way  when  the 
.American  Mercury  began  to  advertise 
“z’cry  good  fafer,  gilt  paper  for  letters, 
Z’cry  nice  ink  stands  of  z'arious  sorts,” 
the  proof  is  rather  positive  that  wealth 
was  increasing  in  Philadelphia. 

For  23  years  .Andrew  Bradford  con¬ 
ducted  the  Mercury.  Of  course  he  had 
trouble  w’ith  public  authorities  for  print¬ 
ing  disagreeable  facts  and,  like  other 
colonial  etlitors,  he  had  inside  informa¬ 
tion  altout  the  Philadelphia  prison.  Hut 
his  sentence,  sujiplemented  by  that  of  his 
father,  gave  .Andrew  Hamilton  the  back¬ 
ground  that  enabled  this  great  Philadel¬ 
phia  lawyer  to  defend  so  ably  the  cause 
of  John  Peter  Zenger  of  New  York 
where  the  lilx'rty  of  the  press  in  .America 
was  first  established  by  legal  decision. 

.After  the  death  of  .Andrew  Bradford 
on  Nov.  24.  The  Mercury  was  continued 
by  his  widow,  Cornelia  Bradford.  Just 
how  long  she  continued  publication  is  not 
definitely  known,  but  the  date  of  the  last 
issue  still  preserved  is  that  of  May  22. 
1746.  The  Bradford  family,  however, 
continues  for  years  to  be  linketl  with 
Philadelphia  journalism. 

The  second  i>apcr  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Pennsylzania  Gazette,  had  an  unusually 
long  life  for  a  colonial  new.spaper.  It 
started  with  an  “advertisement"  dated 
Oct.  1.  1728.  But  the  first  is.sue  ap¬ 
peared  December  24,  1728,  with  the  name 
of  Samuel  Keimer  in  the  imprint.  On 
Oct.  2,  1729.  B.  Franklin,  from  whom 
Keimer  gut  the  idea  of  starting  the 
paper,  became  part  owner  and  on  May 
11.  1732  he  became  the  sole  proprietor. 
I.ater  he  took  into  partnership  David  Hall 
who  had  a  genius  for  business  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  two  made  the  Penn- 
svlvania  Gazette  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  papers  of  colonial  davs.  The 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  lasted  until  Oct.  11. 
1815.  when  it  was  forced  to  suspend  for 
lack  f>f  public  supjRirt. 

The  Bradford  family  reappears  in 
Philadelphia  journalism  when  William 
Bradford,  a  grandson  of  .New  York's 
first  newspaper  publisher,  started  the 


Pennsylzwtia  Journal  on  December  2, 
1742.  If  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the 
victor  in  the  newspaper  battle  with  .An¬ 
drew  Bradford,  he  had  to  bow  before 
the  genius  of  William  Bradford  HI 
whose  Pennsylvania  Journal  pressed  to 
the  front  and  which  was,  after  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Stamp  .Act,  the  most  powerful 
paper  in  Philadelphia  until  in  turn  it 
yielded  to  the  Preeman's  Journal  when 
.America  had  obtained  its  indeitendence 
from  Great  Britain.  The  last  known 
issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  is  that 
for  Sept.  18,  1793.  The  story  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  and  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Journal  have  already  been 
told  in  a  series  of  articles  which  1  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Editor  &  Pi  bi.ishhr  in 
1917  on  “The  Growth  and  Development 
of  .American  Journalism.”  But  in  tliat 
series  1  did  scant  justice  to  the  Free¬ 
man's  Journal. 

The  historical  facts  about  the  Free¬ 
man's  Journal  occupy  but  little  space  for 
its  life  was  only  a  little  more  than  a 
decade.  Established  in  Philadelphia  on 
.April  25,  1781,  by  Francis  Bailey,  who 
had  come  to  Philadelphia  from  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  where  he  had  a  printing  house  on 
Spring  street,  it  remained  under  his  con¬ 
trol  until  May  9,  1792,  when  it  was  sold 
to  James  Scott.  The  latter  publisher, 
however,  only  printed  two  issues :  his 
last  number  was  dated  May  16,  1792. 

.At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  it  led 
all  other  Philadelphia  newspapers.  To 
its  editorial  mast  Bailey  nailed  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  “To  encourage  genius,  to  deter 
vice,  and  disrolx  tyranny  and  misrule  of 
every  plumage.”  But  what  gave  the 
palter  its  preeminence  was  its  staff  of 
contributing  editors  for  which  a  definite 
bid  was  made,  “Open  to  Queries,  Hints, 
Cards,  Satires,  Essays.  Strictures.  Dis¬ 
sertations,  Poems.  .Advertisements  extra¬ 
ordinary.  etc.” 

.Among  these  staff  contributors  and 
editorial  advisers  were  two  of  these  three 
men  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  this  chat. 
In  its  columns  appeared  many  of  the 
patriotic  poems  of  Freneau  and  some  of 
his  best  satirical  squibs.  These  contribu¬ 
tions  from  I'reneati's  pen  apixared  from 
1781  to  1785.  Francis  Hopkinson 
divided  honors  with  Freneau  in  the  Free¬ 
man's  Journal.  To  them  belong  the 
authorship  of  the  .satirical  pieces  to 
lampoon  the  Tory  editors  of  New  A’ork. 

\Yhat  angered  both  of  these  gentlemen 
was  that  New  York  printers  during  the 
Revolution  had  used  their  presses  to 
rt(M)d  the  country  with  counterfeit  con¬ 
tinental  money.  The  counterfeits  were 


Ben  Franklin's  Monthly  newspaper,  in  its  sixth  number,  carried  on  its  back 
page  the  advertisement  of  a  ferry  which  crossed  the  Potomac  River  from 
.Annapolis  to  Williamsburg,  described  as  “a  good  new  boat”  in  “able  hands.” 


so  well  done  that  they  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  genuine :  they  did 
much  to  cause  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
“Not  worth  a  continental.”  Freneau, 
who  had  served  in  the  ranks  and  doubt¬ 
less  had  had  exiterience  with  continental 
currency,  may  be  excu.sed  if  at  times  he 
was  e.xtremely  bitter  when  writing  on 
this  topic. 

Hopkinson  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Hopkinson  wIhi  came  from  London  to 
Philadelphia  in  1731,  and  who  ten  years 
later  succeeded  .Andrew  Hamilton  as 
Judge  of  the  Vice- .Admiralty  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Hopkinson  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  I'ranklin  and  they  were  asso- 


WII.LIAM  COBBETT, 

Early  Philu  lelphiu  editor,  •iften 
criticized,  but  by  .Allan  Nevins 
called  tbe  greatest  journalist  of  his 
time. 


ciated  together  in  many  enterprises — edu¬ 
cational  and  scientifical  in  character.  The 
college  of  Philadelphia — now  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania — owes  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  l•'ranklin  and  Hopkinson. 

Hopkinson's  letters  show  that  he  was 
a  close  student  of  the  press  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  writing  to  Jefferson,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Hopkinson  said  that  “you  will 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  our 
public  newspaiXTS  have  announced 
General  Washington  to  be  a  Fool  in¬ 
fluenced  &  led  by  that  Knave  Dr.  h'rank- 
lin  who  is  a  public  Defaulter  for  Millions 
of  Dollars,  that  Mr.  Morris  has  defrauded 
the  Public  out  of  as  many  Millions  as 
you  please  &  that  they  are  to  cover  their 
frauds  by  this  new  Government." 

The  following  (|uotation  refers  to 
articles  which  Hopkinson  prepared  for 
The  Freeman's  Journal  and  shows  how 
extensively  he  was  quoted  in  exchanges: 

I  had  the  Luck  to  discover  &  bring  forward 
into  public  \  iew  on  sufficient  Testimony  the 
writer  of  a  Series  of  abominable  abuse,  under 
the  Signature  l’liilattclf>hicnsii,  he  is  an  Irish¬ 
man  who  came  from  Dublin  about  3  years  ago 
&  got  admitted  as  Tutor  in  .Arithmetic  in  our 
University.  I  am  now  under  the  I.ash  for  this 
Discovery,  scarce  a  l>ay’s  pa}>ers  without  my 
appearance  in  the  newspaper  in  every  scandal¬ 
ous  Garb  that  “cribbling  Vengeance  can  furnish. 
I  wrote  also  a  piece  stiled  The  A'cre  Roof  which 
ha<l  a  great  Run.  I  would  send  you  a  copy  lr.it 
for  the  Postage.  Ytu  will  probably  see  it  in 
some  of  the  Papers,  as  it  was  reprinted  in,  I 
believe,  every  State. 

In  much  the  same  way,  the  patriotic 
poems  which  Freneau  contributed  to  The 
Freeman's  Journal  were  reprinted  in 
other  papers  throughout  the  country — 
often  without  credit.  Of  the  poems 
which  attacked  the  Tory  publishers  of 
New  York  possibly  the  most  famous  was 
“Rivington’s  Last  Will  and  Testament” 
which  first  appeared  in  The  Freeman's 
Journal  on  Feb.  27,  1782,  after  having 
been  advertised  in  the  issue  for  Feb.  20. 
Freneau  was  much  more  bitter  toward 
Rivington  than  toward  Gaine. 

In  the  poem  “Rivington's  Confessions" 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  19,  1926 


_ addressed  to  the  Whigs  of  New  York  press  praise  was  most  fulsome.  The  thirst  for  kiwwledge  was  great.  In  his  Cobbett  lost  and  judgment  was  entered 

_ Freneau,  thus  pays  his  respects  to  writers,  however,  received  this  rebuke  youth  he  once  sacrificed  his  supper  in  against  him  for  $5,000.  By  strange  coin- 


Rivington  and  the  latter’s  paper : 

My  paper  is  alter’d — good  t>coplc  don't  fret — 
i  call  it  no  longer  Th^  Royal  (lacctte; 

'fo  me  a  great  monarch  has  lost  all  his  charms. 

I  have  pull’d  down  his  Lion,  and  tramples!  his 
rms. 

While  fate  was  propitious,  I  thought  they  might 
>tand 

(You  knew  I  was  zealous  for  George’s  com¬ 
mand). 

But  since  he  disgrac’d  it,  and  left  us  behind. 

If  I  thought  him  an  angel,  I’ve  alter’d  mv 
mintl. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  his  army  went  hence 
1  ceas’tl  to  tell  lies  for  the  sake  of  his  i)ence: 

And  what  was  the  reason?  the  true  one  is  best 
I  worship  no  suns  when  they  hang  to  the  west 

On  the  press  of  The  Freeman’s  Jour¬ 
nal  was  printed  the  first  collected  edition 
of  Freneau’s  poems  (1786).  .\dvertise- 
ments  of  the  volume  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

A  considerable  num1>er  of  the  i>t:rformanccs 
contained  in  this  volume,  as  many  will  recollect, 
have  api)cared  at  different  times  in  Newspapers 
(particularly  The  Freeman’s  Journal)  and  other 
]ieruMlical  publications  in  the  different  States  ot 
.\merica,  during  the  late  war  and  since. 

References  to  Hopkinson  and  to  Fren¬ 
eau,  liowever,  should  not  detract  from 
the  journalistic  ability  of  Francis  Bailey. 
.\t  times  when  a  big  news  story  broke 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  rip  open  his  front 
page  and  print  the  facts  in  streamer 
heads  stretching  clear  across  the  page. 
The  reproduction  of  his  issue  for  Oct.  24, 
1781,  shows  how  he  featured  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Cornwallis  to  Washington.  The 
story  in  the  first  column  refers  to  a 
Philadelphia  magazine  which  will  l)e 
mentioned  more  in  detail  in  another 
article  in  this  issue. 

■After  The  Freeman’s  Journal  was  dis- 
contitiued  the  most  powerful  paper  in 
Philadelphia — possibly  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try — was  the  Xatimal  Gacette  established 
in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  31,  1791,  and  pub- 
lishetl  by  Philip  F'reneau,  who  by  this 
time  enjoyed  wide  popularity  because  of 
his  iM)ems.  In  its  columns  Freneau  was 
a  strenuous  advocate  of  Jeffersonian  doc¬ 
trines  and  at  the  same  time  he  held  an 
appointment  under  Jefferson  in  the  State 
Department. 

.Another  rival  paper  was  the  Gazette  of 
the  United  States  edited  by  John  Tenno. 


from  Freneau : 


We  grieve  to  see  such  pens  profane 
The  first  of  chiefs,  the  fir.st  of  men; 

To  Wsshingion — a  man  who  died  - 
Is  “,\bba,  father,”  well  applied! 

He  was  no  god.  ye  flattering  knaves. 

He  “owned  no  world,”  he  ruled  no  waves. 
Hut-  and  exalt  it  if  vou  can — 

He  was  the  upright  HONEST  MAN. 

.An  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  possibly  supplemented  with 
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order  to  buy  Dean  Swift’s  "Tale  of  a  cidence  the  judgment  was  given  on  Dec. 
Tub”  for  three  pence.  F'rom  that  time  14,  1799,  the  day  on  which  Washington 
on,  in  matters  of  style.  Swift  was  Cob-  died,  "in  some  degree  the  victim  of  the 
bett’s  teacher.  treatment  prescribed  by  Rush.”  To  pay 

Cobbett  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  Oc-  the  judgment  and  court  costs  Cobbett’s 

tolfer,  1792.  He  was  first  a  pamphleteer,  property  in  Philadelphia  was  sold  by  the 

then  a  contributor  to  the  press,  and  finally  sheriff  at  public  auction, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Porcupine's  The  best  picture  of  the  situation  may 
Gacette  and  the  United  States  Daily  be  found  not  in  Philadelphia  papers  but 

Advertiser  which  began  on  March  4,  in  a  Boston  contemporary.  The  Columbian 

1797.  .A  little  more  than  a  month  later  Centinel.  edited  by  Benjamin  Russell  who 

period  of  hard  times,  put  an  end  to  both  this  title  was  shortened  to  Porcupine’s  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the  adop- 

these  political  organs.  The  Gazette  of  Gazette.  tion  of  the  Constitution.  In  an  editorial 

the  United  States  was  discontinued  Sept.  In  an  editorial  salutatory  Cobbett  said  headed  “The  F'retful  Porcupine”  Rus- 

18,  1793  and  the  National  Gazette  Oct.  26  that  he  would  make  no  professions  of  sell  said  of  Cobbett,  “Success  has  made 

this  quill-driving  animal  vain  and  con¬ 
ceited.”  By  way  of  apology,  Russell 
added  that  Cobbett  was  never  supported 
by  the  Federalists  “as  a  solid,  judicious 
writer  in  their  cause”  but  that  they  kept 
him  merely  “to  hunt  Jacobinic  foxes, 
skunks,  and  serpents." 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Cobbett, 
and  to  show  the  language  used  by  an  ex¬ 
tremely  conservative  editor,  I  want  to 
quote  part  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  editorial  on  “The  Fretful  Porcupine 
The  Federalists  found  the  Jacohins  had  the 
Aurora  Argus,  and  Chronicle,  through  which 
they  ejected  their  mud,  filth  and  venom,  and 
at^cketl  and  blackened  the  best  characters  the 
world  ever  Iwasted;  and  they  i>erceived  that 
these  vermin  were  not  to  be  oi)erated  on  by 
reason  or  decency.  It  was  thereiore  thought 
necessary  that  the  op|X)site  parly  should  keep 
and  fee<l  a  suitable  Wast  to  hunt  down  these 
skunks  and  foxes;  and  "the  fretful  Porcupine'* 
was  selected  for  this  business.  The  imported 
or  trans|K>rted  l)east  has  been  kept  as  gentlemen 
keep  a  fierce  bull  Dog,  to  guard  his  house  and 
property  against  thieves,  Jacobins  and  French¬ 
men.  and  as  such  he  has  been  a  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  dog,  and  has  been  fed  and  caressed  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  is  true  he  has  somelimes,  as  most 
degs  will,  growled  at  his  masters,  and  as 
“Sterne’s  puppy”  was  wont  to  do,  has  darted 
at  the  venerable  Priestley;  but  as  he  has* 
evinced  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  all  French¬ 
men,  he  has  been  excused.  However,  as  he 
grows  more  and  more  fretful  for  want  of  food 
(as  may  be  seen  by  his  modest,  polite,  decent, 
civil,  gentlemanlike  dunning,  or  rather  bullying 
advertisement  to  his  feeders),  some  think  we 
should  shorten  his  chain;  or  send  him  home 
again  to  England,  to  starve,  or  feed  on  Jacobin 
vermin  there;  or  else  transport  the  Hedge¬ 
hog"  to  Boston,  where  the  Board  of  Health 
would  s(on  order  him.  to  be  taken  by  the  tail, 
and  thrown  into  the  dock  at  low*  tide,  as  a  com- 
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William  Bradford's  famous  American  Magazine,  as  of  1758,  contained  news 
for  the  British  colonies,  essays,  history,  philosophy  and  poetry,  contributed 
by  “a  society  of  gentlemen.” 


An  English  caricaturist,  James  Sayers, 


who  was  a  propagandist  for  Hamilton  of  the  same  year.  (Fenno  later  started  being  impartial.  He  regarded  such  pro-  "“'sance 

and  held  an  appointment  under  Hamilton  a  daily  paper  in  Philadelphia  and  used  fessions  not  only  as  useless  but  as  non-  .  _  , 

in  the  Treasury  Department.  The  latter  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States  as  part  sense  for  “the  news-monger  who  does  not  knowing  Cobbett’s  fondness  for  attacking 

paper  had  been  established  in  New  York  of  the  title.)  relate  news  as  he  finds  it  is  something  almost  every  institution  thus  took  off 

City  .April  11,  1789.  But  when  the  Gov-  Hamilton  finding  that  F'enno  was  no  worse  than  partial.”  He  then  continued  the  fighting  editor  in  a  humorist  skit: 

ernment  had  been  moved  to  Philadelphia  match  for  the  able  editors  of  the  Demo-  that  one  who  “does  not  exercise  his  own  Mr.  Cobbett  ask’d  leave  to  bring  in  very  soon 
this  Hamiltonian  organ  went  with  it.  cratic  sheets  turned  in  desperation  to  judgment  either  in  admitting  or  rejecting  abolish  the  Sun  and  the  Moon. 

Space,  even  m  an  article  devoted  to  the  William  Cobbett.  what  is  sent  to  him  is  a  poor,  passive  some  arguments,  used  in  a  former  debate, 

press  of  Philadelphia,  does  not  permit  a  Cobbett  had  been  born  on  a  farm  in  the  tool  and  not  an  editor.”  He  frankly  ad-  On  the  subject  cf  sinecures,  taxes,  vexations, 

detailed  account  of  the  bitter  conflict  be-  little  Surrey  town  of  Farnham  in  Eng-  mitted  that  he  had  not  descended  from  Corporations:— 

tween  these  two  personal  political  papers  land  on  March  9,  1763.  For  a  brief  time  the  censorial  chair  “merely  to  become  a  Had,  he Yald,  been  corrupt*  from'th’i'^ay  o/th'eir 
of  which  the  more  ably  edited  was  un-  he  went  to  a  little  school  kept  by  an  news-monger.”  “I  have  not,”  he  said,  birth, 

questionably  the  National  Gazette.  Demo-  old  woman  who  taught  him  his  letters,  “taken  up  that  cut  and  thrust  weapon,  a  '^hh  reckless  profusion  expending  their  light, 
cratic  papers  all  through  the  country  took  If  his  education  was  most  meager,  his  daily  newspaper,  without  a  resolution  not  cUm  enjoy’d'’^t’— The  uprwr'alone 

their  cue  from  Freneau’s  paper.  In  the  ^ ,  only  to  make  use  of  it  myself,  but  to  Upon  such  they  had  always  exch 
South  where  but  few  newspapers  had 
been  established  the  National  Gazette 


had  a  wide  circulation.  Its  popularity  to 
some  extent  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Freneau  spoke  for  the  masses  rather 
than  the  classes. 

W’ashington  was  not  often  moved  to 
profanity,  but  the  National  Gazette,  in 
■  the  language  of  the  street,  often  “got  his 
goat.”  Time  and  time  again  W'ashing- 
ton  uttered  a  string  of  oaths  against  that 
“rascal  Freneau  who  sends  me  three 
copies  of  his  paper  every  day,  as  if  he 
thought  I  would  be  a  distributor  of  his 
paper.”  Indeed,  Washington  wanted  Jef¬ 
ferson  to  fire  Freneau.  It  was  when 
Washington  made  this  request  that  Jef- 
fwson  made  that  reply  about  how  The 
National  Gazette  had  saved  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  but  admitted  at  the  same  time  that 
“some  bad  things  have  passed  through  it 
to  the  public,”  yet  on  the  whole  that  “the 
good  have  predominated  immensely.” 
Much  of  the  matter,  however,  that  was 
appearing  in  Philadelphia  papers  at  the 
time  would  not  make  pleasant  reading  to¬ 
day  for  gatherings  of  patriotic  societies. 

For  the  most  part  Freneau  attacked 
•neasures  which  Washington  favored : 
seldom,  if  ever,  did  he  attack  Washing¬ 
ton  personally.  When  Washington  died 
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.  -  exclusively  shofie. 

lend  it  to  whomsoever  is  disposed  to  it  has  been  said  of  Cobbett  that  he 
to  assist  me.  Indeed,  one  rather  admires  enjoyed  “the  cut  and  thrust,  the  falls. 


frankness  with  which  Cobbett  states  bruises,  and  dry  blows  of  an  argument,” 
that  he  is  going  to  stress  views  rather  h^t  that  if  he  often  forgot  that  others 
than  news.  But  Cobbett  s  vanity  showed  ^ot  equally  enjoy  sport  he  never 

Itself  in  his  toast  that  his  paper  already  asked  for  quarter.  By  way  of  proof  the 
had  more  subscritors  m  every  town  of  following  words,  taken  from  “The  Life 
note  along  the  Great  Post-Road  than  Qf  Peter  Porcupine’'  and  addressed  to 
H*^l'nl?‘  papers  published  m  Phila-  American  critics,  were  offered : 

'Kl  ’  1  X  ni  -t  j  1  t  •  •  e  1  •  bet  them  write  on,  till  their  own  pens  are 

1  he  last  Philadelphia  issue  of  this  worn  lo  the  stump;  let  the  devils  sweat;  let 

daily  was  on  Aug.  28,  1799.  On  account  them  fire  their  balls  at  my  reputation,  till  the 
of  yellow  fever  Cobbett  left  the  city  for  murder.  If  rver  they  hear 

uu  a.  wfiine  oT  complain,  I  will  give  them  leave 

the  suburban  town  of  ^  Bustleton,  ten  to  fritter  my  carcase  and  trail  my  guts  along 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  the  street,  as  the  French  sans  culottes  did  those 
brought  out  ten  weekly  issues :  the  last  Thomas  Maudit. 

was  on  Oct.  26,  1799.  When  Cobbett  first  took  up  his  pen 

For  the  cure  of  yellow  fever  Eh".  Ben-  in  Philadelphia  he  thus  set  forth  the 
jamin  Rush  had  advocated  a  system  of  rules  which  should  g,  vern  controversies 
purging  and  bleeding.  This  system  was  in  the  press : 

severely  criticized  both  by  Fenno  and  by  No  man  has  a  right  to  pry  into  his  neigh- 
Cobbett.  The  latter  in  his  Porcupitu  private  concerns;  and  the  opinions  of 

/-•  AA  1  £  r>  1-  ^  •  every  man  are  his  private  cc«ncern.  while  he 

Gazette  spoke  of  Rush  as  a  poisonous,  them  so;  that  is  to  say,  while  they  are 

trans-Atlantic  quack  and  put  this  head  confined  to  himself,  his  family,  and  particular 

over  the  article — “Can  the  Rush  grow  up  friends;  but  when  he  makes  those  opinions  pub- 

when  he  once  attempts  to  make  converts, 
without  nnre.  I^sh  brought  artion  for  v  hether  it  be  in  religionr  politics,  or  anything 

libel  a^inst  both  Fenno  and  Cobbett,  but  ebe;  when  he  once  comes  forward  as  a  candi- 

later  withdrew  the  suit  against  the  former  ''.at'  for  public  adm^iraticn,  esteem  or  compas- 
tip  bad  th#.  tin  that  an  rpinions,  his  principles,  his  motives, 

pecause  ne  nad  the  tip  that  an  Amer-  ^^^^y  action  of  his  life,  public  or  private,  be- 

lean  jury  would  hesitate  to  bring  m  a  comes  the  fair  subject  of  public  discussion, 
verdict  against  a  fellow  countryman.  {Contintted  on  page  58) 
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HOW  A.  A.  C.  W.  WAS  BROUGHT  TO  PHILADELPHIA 

Committee  Has  Endeavored  to  Recreate  Convention  Success  of  Ten  Years  Ago — Tried  Not  to  Over-do 
Entertainment  Features,  Emphasizing  Class  Room  Atmosphere 


^pEN  years  ago  Philadelphia  was  the 
convention  city  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
and  that  convention  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  fine  impression  made  on  our  city. 
The  entertainment  features  were  the 
most  spectacular ;  the  delegates  made  a 
good  impression  and  the  program  in¬ 
cluded  men  of  national  and  international 
reputation,  whose  subjects  were  of  in¬ 
terest  to  every  merchant  and  business 
man. 

Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  opened  the  convention  with  an 
inspiring  address  and  President  Wilson 
closed  the  convention  with  a  stirring 
message  delivered  from  the  steps  of  In¬ 
dependence  Hall. 

Our  visitors  were  complimentary 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  conventions  they  had  ever  attended 
and  today  when  we  meet  advertising  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  they  still 
talk  about  the  good  time  they  had  in 
Philadelphia  and  what  a  great  city  it  is. 
Only  recently  Governor  Farrington,  of 
Hawaii,  told  me  in  Washington  that  he 
greatly  regretted  he  would  not  be  able 
to  be  in  Philadelphia  this  June,  because 
the  representatives  from  that  part  of  the 
United  States  enjoyed  themselves  so 
much  here  ten  years  ago. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  when  plans 
were  made  by  Philadelphia  to  celebrate 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Independence  with  a  Sesqui-Centen- 
nial  Exposition  the  members  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  at  the  conventions 
of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  expressed  the 
desire  to  have  the  convention  held  here 
during  the  Sesqui-Centennial  year  and 
at  Houston  we  extended  the  invitation 
formally  with  the  result  that  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  voted  the  convention  city  for 
1926. 

On  our  convention  committee  are  a 
number  of  men  who  were  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  committee  of  1916  and  we  have  tried 
again  to  welcome  you  as  guests  to  the 
city  in  a  way  that  will  make  your  stay 
pleasant  and  profitable  and  send  you  back 
home  with  the  impression  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  a  great  American  city  and 
its  citizens  are  glad  to  see  you  and  have 
you  as  visitors  and  to  show  you  as  well 
the  practical  side  of  the  “Workshop  of 
the  World.” 

Again  the  Association  has  been  honored 
by  having  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  place  at  its  disposal  its  buildings 
and  grounds  in  which  the  departmental 
sessions  will  be  held  and  providing  for 
the  exhibit  of  advertising  in  Houston 
Hall,  the  University  students’  Club 
House — a  most  excellent  building  for 
that  purpose. 

The  International  Trade  ConfereiKc 
will  have  for  its  meeting  one  of  the 
most  perfect  auditoriums  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  in  this  building  also  is  one 
of  the  finest  archaeological  collections 
from  Egypt  and  Central  and  South 
America,  which  will  appeal  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  study  of  art,  archi¬ 
tecture,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  ancient 
peoples  as  shown  in  their  monuments, 
implements,  inscriptions,  relics,  etc.,  and 
how  those  things  can  be  applied  to 
modern  advertising.  In  the  University 
Library  too  is  one  of  the  finest  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  printing  work  done  by  the 
great  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  departmental  sessions  in  the  col¬ 
lege  buildings  and  the  general  sessions 
on  Thursday  in  Weightman  Hall  will 
throw  around  these  meetings  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  class  room,  which  is  the 
proper  setting  for  a  convention  to  which 
the  delegates  come  for  instruction  and 
review. 

The  Inspirational  Meeting  on  Sunday, 
June  20th,  will  be  held  in  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  Auditorium — a  great  building 
right  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sesqui-Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  and  opportunity  will 
be  given  during  the  convention  for  our 


By  ROWE  STEWART 

General  Manager,  Philadelphia  Record;  Past  President  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World;  Chairman  Convention  Committee  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club 

{Written  for  Editor  &  Publisher.) 


delegates  to  visit  the  other  buildings  of 
this  exposition,  which,  w'hile  not  100  per 
cent  completed,  will  furnish  many  inter¬ 
esting  sights  and  induce  our  visitors,  we 
hope,  to  return  to  Philadelphia  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall  while  this 
exposition  is  in  progress. 

W'e  have  tried  not  to  overdo  the 
entertainment  features  of  the  convention 
and  yet  give  our  delegates  plenty  to  do 
in  seeing  the  historic  points  of  interest 
and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  get 
together  on  a  social  basis  during  the 
hours  that  the  convention  is  not  in  ses¬ 
sion.  In  this  we  have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia, 
who  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  men  and  women  of  this  and 
other  countries  who  are  engaged  in  the 
development  and  promotion  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  its  many  phases. 

The  details  of  the  program  are  printed 
in  other  parts  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  we  hope  they  will  be  of  such  diver¬ 
sity  that  our  delegates  will  find  enough 
of  them  interesting  to  please  everybody. 

The  Advertising  Pageant  on  Monday 
evening  and  the  Music  Festival  on 


Wednesday  evening,  I  know,  will  be  long 
remembered  as  great  events.  Many  ad¬ 
vertising  men  and  women  thought  that 
all  entertainment  should  be  cut  out  of 
annual  conventions  and  that  it  should 
be  strictly  a  business  meeting.  There 
are  many  others,  however,  who  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  a  convention  because  they 
expect  to  have  a  good  time  in  taking 
part  in  the  entertainment  features,  as 
they  also  give  one  the  opportunity  for 
the  renewal  of  friendships  and  for  mak¬ 
ing  new  friends.  Our  program  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  both  kinds  of  delegates. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  lay 
down  too  strict  a  rule  to  be  followed 
by  any  group  as  large  as  the  5,000  or 
6,000  who  will  be  in  attendance  at  the 
convention  and  that  you  must  give  them 
a  program  well  balanced  with  business 
on  the  one  hand  and  pleasure  on  the 
other. 

In  the  magnificent  new  Qub  House 
of  the  Poor  Richard  Club  you  will  be 
welcomed  any  time  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  both  there  and  at  our  conven¬ 
tion  headquarters  on  the  tenth  floor  of 
The  Evening  Bulletin  Building,  which 


Welcome  To  Philadelphia! 

Message  To  Delegates  from  His  Honor, 
Mayor  Kendrick 

Written  for  Editor  &  Publisher 

To  the  Delegates 
To  the  Convention  of  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World. 

ON  the  eve  of  the 
Twenty-second  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of 
the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  as 
Mayor  of  the  great  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Work- 
Shop  of  the  World,  I  am 
delighted  to  welcome  you 
to  our  city  and  shall  take 
the  opportunity  to  greet 
you  in  person  at  historic 
Independence  Hall. 

Also  as  an  honorary 
member  of  The  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  Club  I  will  be  glad  to 
place  the  facilities  of  our 
Mayor  Kendrick  X®"'’  disposal  in  any 

way  that  will  make  your 

slay  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Also  as  President  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Exhibition  Asso¬ 
ciation  I  especially  invite  your  attention  to  that  great  celebra¬ 
tion  marking  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  is  now 
open  and  at  which,  on  July  4th  next,  the  President  of  the, 
United  States  will  be  the  orator. 

Enjoy  yourself  in  Philadelphia  and  come  back  and  see  us 
often. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  FREELAND  KENDRICK 
Mayor 


has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  that 
newspaper,  everything  that  you  may  need 
during  your  visit  will  be  furnished  you. 

The  klavor  of  Phil'idi  lpliia.  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Poor  Richard  Qub,  also 
joins  with  us  in  your  welcome.  We 
know  that  the  business  program  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  we  are  hapiiy  to  have  been 
the  hosts  in  setting  the  stage  for  this 
important  gathering. 


HOTELS  WHERE  DIFFERENT 
CLUBS  ARE  STAYING 

Bellevue-Stratford: 

Long  Reach,  California. 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Montreal.  Canada. 

Foreign  Delegates. 

Chicago,  Ill.  (Adv.  Council  of) 

Chicago,  Ill.  (Women’s  Adv.  Club). 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Women’s  Adv.  Club). 
Providence,  R.  I,  (Women’s  Adv. 
Qub). 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Benjamin  Franklin: 

Washington,  D.  C.  ; 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md.  (Women’s  Adv.  Qub). 
Boston,  Mass. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit,  Mich.  (Women’s  Adv,  Qub). 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Insurance  Adv.  Conference. 

Cleveland,  O.  (Women’s  Adv.  Qub). 
Adv.  Club  of  Columbus,  O.,  Cham^r 
of  Commerce. 

Toledo,  O.  (Women’s  Adv.  Club). 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  (Women’s  Adv. 
Club). 

Pennsylvania: 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Elks  Club: 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Stanford  Adv.  Qub  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Honolulu. 

Qarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Sylvania: 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Denver,  Cblo. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  ' 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

New  York  (Tity,  N.  Y.  (League  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women). 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (League  of  Advertising 
Women). 

Cleveland,  O.  (Women’s  Adv.  Qub). 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

Houston,  Texas  (Women’s  Adv.  Club). 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Houston,  Texas. 

Adelphia: 

Orlando,  Fla.  (Orlando  &  Orange 
County  Adv.  Qub). 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Public  Utilities  Advertising  Association. 
Walton: 

Miami,  Fla. 

Ritz-Carlton: 

Financial  Advertisers’  Association. 
Vendig: 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  , 
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&'eciifi\k  Commillee 

of  ific  CLs30ciateL)  Cldx^erlisiiKj  Cfuh 

oF  lhc~JJ^orld- 


Miss  Ethel  B.  Scully 


E.  T.  Meredith 


Lou  E.  Holland 


William  S.  Patton 


VV.  Frank  McClure 


A^c>/'  Q id lard  Club  Com  v/ if  ion 
m  Comm  itice  Chairmen. 


K(»\\h  Sti-w  \RI 
(.'hairiiiaii 


I.EON  \RD  Ormkroo 
Kxccutive  Stiretarv 


IldU  \RII  C.  SriiR\ 
l'rc>iclciil  l’<H>r  Kicharil  Club 


H.  I..  Ahhi.hon 
Fakiruiit 


I’,  t.  Sl.\l‘ll-S 

Mu>k'  1-V>tival  i 


Jack  I.l  iz 
Publicitv 


il.  Ksms  Junes 
Canulcn 


W  M.  J.  Ki.iiriin:e 
Churcho 


J.  B.  Mackenzie 
i’rintiiiu 


John  II.  Sinkkri; 
PiH)r  Kichard  .•\'XH'iale> 


I  IIM  \RII  S.  PxRET 
Str,-l  rra>.  l'«M»r  Kiihard  Club 


Dr.  Josiaii  M.  IVvmman 
Proviiot.  Inivt-r'ilv  Priiiia 


Gna'ent  SynihoLs  of  Chu  erica n  rreedom  - 

in  Philadelphia. 


Hrt>>  Rons  ll<iu>e. 
KirthpUicr  of  the  M.ir>  :iiut  >tripcr>. 


in  Amt-rica. 


Iiulrpfinli-iu't-  Hall.  Bi-'t  loved  huiUiiiiu 
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SATURDAY  SPECIAL  SECTION  NO.  3  NKW  YORK  LATEST  PHOTOS  IN  ROTOGRAVURE 

Eitf;  ■ 


o  Graphic 


All  tlk«  N«ws  t 

Featur*  Macaxia*  a 


SATURDAY.  JUNE  5.  1926 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 


Every  page  of  the  Evening  GRAPHIC  ROTO¬ 
GRAVURE  SECTION  bristles  with  pictures 
depicting  the  glories  of  outdoor  life  and  the' 
field  of  athletics  besides  unusual  illustrations 
of  people  prominent  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses. 

A  unique  Pictorial  Section  with  a  powerful 
appeal  to  a  definite  market  rich  in  profit 
possibilities. 

With  a  guaranteed  circulation  in  excess  of 
200,000  on  Saturdays,  the  New  York  Evening 
GRAPHIC  through  its  Saturday  ROTO¬ 
GRAVURE  PICTURE  SECTION  offers 
advertisers  a  rare  opportunity.  You  can 
secure  NOW  a  fixed  rate  for  a  full  year  based 
on  an  ever  increasing  value. 

H  A.  AHERN  BERNARR  MACFAODEN 

Advertising  Manager  Publisher 

25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York  City.  , 


A  market  rich  in 
possibilities 


E  il  i  I  n  r  it  I*  n  h  I  i  s  h  V  r  f  r  J  n  n  v  /  *>.  !  2  t> 
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ACCORDING  TO  THE  ANCIENT 
Chinese  proverb,  reproduced  at  the 
right,  “One  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  • 
words.”  In  rotogravure  where  pictures  tell  the 
story,  people  eagerly  read  the  picture  news 
of  merchandise  as  well  as  of  current  events. 

Rotogravure  is  editorially  desirable  be' 
cause  it  holds  its  readers  in  the  tight  grip  of 
natural  interest.  Its  appeal  is  universal. 

These  same  characteristics  make  it  valu' 
able  as  a  selling  force,  whether  used  as 
the  chief  advertising  or  in  the  form  of 
printed  material  supplementing  the  main 
campaign.  Seventy  welbknown  American 
newspapers  provide  this  feature  de  luxe  — 
rotogravure,  and  there  are  numerous  plants 
where  rotogravure  printing  may  be  obtained. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  newspapers 
or  advertisers  with  full  information  about 
rotogravure. 

|^mberly*park  (bmpany 

Neenah.Wis. 

NEW  YORK  SI  CHAMBERS  STREET  •  LOS  ANGELES  716  SUN  FINANCE  BUILDING  'CHICAGO  TOR  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET 

ManufactHrers  of  ROTOPLATE,  the  perfect  paper  for  rotograrure  printing 

RCG.  U.  S.  PAT.  orr. 

Heiidquarteri  at  the  Be>i;<imiT«  Franl^lm  Hite'  fi>T  the  A  A  C.W.  OuneMtum 


Thi.t picture  erpres.se.t  the  thriUiinj  nction  of  fjmi.te  llroohs'  perform¬ 
ance.  Il  ha.t  caiiijht  the  Khim merinij,  foam p  hits  of  .sill:  ami  face  ami 
pearls  ami  feathers  that  ntm/Htse  the  tlreamp  frock,  heantlfullp 
hlemlimj  them  into  the  strift-morimj  hat  tlaiati/  charm  of  this  star. 
Pthsed  hy  lMai.se  llrtMtks.  t'nmk  by  Mlhjrim,  .\etc  York  aatl  Chlcayo. 
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RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  OF  VELVETY  GRAVURE  PRINTING 

Seventy  Newspapers  in  the  United  States  Now  Employ  This  Attractive  Medium  Spread  of 
Idea  to  Other  Lands  Increasing  Linage  Records  Indicate  Appreciation  of  Advertisers, 
While  Pictures  Attract  New  Readers  in  Vast  Numbers  Remarkable  Mushroom 

Growth  of  New  Art 
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FIRST  IN  ROTOGRAVURE 


ebe  ^ctp  tiork  cimes  5 


ebc  jjork  ciincs 


riu-  New  York  TinH-'  in:tu‘4ur;ih'<i  the  nHo^ravun'  iinxe»  in  the  I’nited  States.  The  1  imes  *1 
ha>  alway>  Urn  t'ir't  in  llie  (rffettion  of  its  |>it  tori.il  rejireM-ntation  of  all  the  new>  of  the  world, 
iiid  in  voluiiH-  and  <|uality  of  rotogravure  ad verti'ini;. 

live  U'aulifiil  -irtioii'  of  tile  Sunday  edition  of  The  New  York  Times  are  now  printed 
In  the  rotoijr.ivure  |>ro«r->. 

IK'iti'Ijraviire -I’ietiire  S«Ib>ii  two  or  three  C  ^"rk  'I'lim-^  llook  keview — Tah- 

IKirt'.  It.  to  J4  i«i:eN.  largest  aiwl  Usi  mto  j  |onl  M/e.  iirinled  in  Itlaek  ami  while  mlo- 

*  yraenri  seeti.  ii  in  the  world.  Ndxerli'iii!.’  i;r.nnre ;  deaU  with  Isiok..  a' new>  t  'ritieal 

r.ile  f  J  1(1  an  .'I'.jale  line,  net  (slid  eireidalioii  lij.'.otm  .nial>'i'  ol  the  late..!  volinne'  h\  rtrouni/e-rl  lead¬ 

er'  in  the  literar>  world.  .Xdverti'iiiK  rate  for'  l 

2  New  Jer'ev  KotoKravnre  Seelion  I  ahloid  iHHik  and  inaKa/ilie  announeenH'iil'  $1111)  an  axale 

'i/e.  ile\oted  lo  event'  in  New  .ler'ev  and  line,  tor  other  .Klverli'enH-nt'.  $1.10  an  auate  line. 

*  di'lrihnted  onlv  in  tha'  'late.  l(>  i>;iv;e'.  .\et  iunI  eirenlalion  (viS.llOl). 

Adverti'iiid  rati  4ik'  an  ayate  lini' .  net  naid  eiren  ....  ..  .  ,  ...  ,  ,  , 

l  ition  111  evee"  ot  (11)11  ‘  “  UfK'  r  Mile  amoili; 

intelliKeiil  thinking  ami  'iih'tantial  tH-o|)le  than 

3l‘.r.-.klvn  ami  I.oiik  Ulaml  Koto«ravnre  See  ‘">  '''''‘7  new'tyuKr.  In  New  York  t  ity  and 

lion  1  ahloid  'i/e.  lir't  i"Ue  Suml.iv.  Inne  'i''»irh'  the  Sniidav  edition  of  1  he  1  inu'  has 

•  Jdth;  It.  !«.«.'  of  |.ietiire'  of  event'  and  t'/ti'Ulh-n  ol  Ini'll  i|nality  ot  any 

lier'onalilie'  in  l.oiiii  Maml.  Xdverti'ins;  r.ite  -ItK  feW'iwiKT.  More  than  4.».s.(lt»)  eopie'  are  'old  in 

.III  ayatr  liiir .  iK’i  jwiiil  circulation  in  i  vcc'ts  ot  *  ‘****^  uitliin  a  r.i<linN  ol  15<l  miles. 

‘*l*-<lt)tl  'Ihe  New  N  ork  'l  inii-s  (inhii'heil  4i.Vl()i  aitale  lines 

.  j  j  » ..  .  »i  I  •’)  rotoKravnre  adverti'ini;  in  live  immth'  of  ihi' 

(Combined  advertising  rate  for  New  Jer-  ^  ^<..424  lim-'  over  tU-  corre'iamd 

and  Br<»klyn  rotogravure  sections.  ,y,- 

75c  an  agate  line.)  ,1,^.  )  ork  roliKtravnre  'velion. 

4  1  III  New  )  ork  lime'  M.ii’a/ine — I  ahloid  Ihe  New  N  ork  I  ime"'  iinhli'he'  rrhire  atlverti'iiiK 

'i/e.  Iirinled  in  hlaek  and  white  rotourav lire .  than  aiiv  ..tluT  .New  )  ork  newsiiajK-r.  iirintini’ 

ilhi'lraled  .irliele'  inler|M-elini;  ini|H>rtant  in  live  m-  nlhs  of  l'>2(>.  12.X4.4..'<1S  a;jalr  line'  of 

.iiid  Iiilere'line  enrreni  ha|i|M'iiini:'.  \dverli'in«  .'idverti'ini;.  a  uain  of  1..422.4.'<4  liiws  over  the 

rale  $1  In  an  aviate  line;  net  iiakl  eirenlalion  eorre'iiomlini!  month'  of  192.s  and  an  exce'S  over 

ti2.'.H>)  Ihe  'ix-omi  .New  York  new'paper  of  4.76.s.*>34  lines. 

iiinl  iiiisl,-ii(liiii^  i/(/r’(T/i.v7»»o  iiiiil  i  staNislirs 
r  itnioiiL'  rnuiers. 


I  III'  /  lull'. 


I  iisorsliif'  <M  i7;((/i-.v  till  ftilsr 

ilri’ii  -  t'liiifiili'iit 
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MOTOR  TRIPS  ARRANGED  FOR  A.  A.  C  W.  WOMEN 


Page  Morton  Gibbons-NefF — He’s  in  Charge  of  Auto-Transportation  to  Tea  at  Stotesbury  Mansion, 
Monday,  Visit  to  DuPont  Estate,  and  Valley  Forge,  June  23-24 


WHAT  ABOUT  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION? 


A  Fleet  of  200  Cars  CommandeereVl 
for  A.A.C.W.  Delegates 


Washington  Memorial  Chapel,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

feet. 

invited  on  a  special  trip  to  Valley  Forge  so  minded  may  like  to  know  that  it  took  ^ 
on  June  23,  from  three  o’clock  until  six;  20  workmen  more  than  a  year  to  build 
and  for  a  special  sight-seeing  tour  of  this  one  room.  ” 

Philadelphia  on  Thursday  from  four  The  first  basement  floor  also  contains  ^ 
until  six.  kitchens — the  plural  is  correct — refriger-  dua' 

But  the  best  plum  of  the  convention  ating  rooms,  and  a  wine  cellar  which  has  ^ 

pudding,  it  seems,  has  been  drawn  by  yet  to  be  raided. 

the  ladies.  Philadelphia  newspaper  rnen  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  building, 
become  rhapsodic  describing  “White-  this  same  floor  holds  a  large  gymnasium, 

marsh.”  and  directly  beneath  it  in  a  second  sub- 

“Dream  palaces  of  the  ages,  the  famous  cellar  is  a  beautiful  swimming  pool  de- 

Tiburtine  villa  of  Maecenas,  the  Golden  signed  like  a  Roman  bath.  In  this  same  L 

House  of  Nero,  residences  of  royajty  part  of  the  house  are  a  squash  court  and  ft 

everywhere,  the  quintessential  beauties  servant  quarters.  In  addition  to  this  | 

and  grandeur  of  the  most  lavishly  costly  Roman  bath,  the  awed  whisper  is  afloat  I 

private  residential  structures  of  ancient  in  Philadelphia  that  Mr.  Stotesbury’s  I 

times,  plus  the  latest  and  most  ingenious  mansion  has  45  bathrooms, 
inventions  of  modern  comfort — all,  all  On  the  second  basement  floor  are  many 
seem  to  have  contributed  architectural  dressing  rooms,  dismissed  by  all  contem- 

ideas  which  have  been  brought  together  porary  writers,  as  simply  “elaborate.” 

and  embodied  in  the  wonderful  home  On  the  same  floor  are  also  cloak  rooms 

Edward  T.  Stotesbury  has  built  for  him-  and  lavatories. 

self  atop  of  Chestnut  Hill,  at  the  inter-  Ice  is  manufactured,  light  generated, 
section  of  Papermill  road  and  Flourtown  and  heat  supplied  from  the  third  under- 

Pike,”  is  the  way  one  Public  Ledger  ground  story — the  basement  proper, 

reporter  begins  a  lyric  word  picture  of  .Ml  this  is  unseen.  When  guests  at 
the  place.  “Nothing  else  in  Philadelphia,  Whitemarsh  climb  the  princely  terraced 

nor.  Indeed,  in  any  other  part  of  the  steps  of  marble  to  the  main  entrance. 

United  States  is  anything  quite  like  it.  they  first  enter  a  vestibule,  measuring  27 

It  is  of  a  composite  style,  suggestive  of  by  37  feet.  On  its  left  is  a  stair  hall,  a 

an  Ionic  temple,  relieved  by  sculpture  large  smoking  room,  and  a  billiard  room, 

and  other  decorations,  reminiscent  of  the  To  the  right  is  the  reception  room;  Mr.  cst; 

Italian  Renaissance.”  Stotesbury’s  study,  a  comparatively  tiny 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  plain  practical  affair,  and  a  library,  flooded  with  light, 
fact,  it  is  not  so  bad  at  that — this  apparently,  from  all  sides.  tw( 

$2,000,000  private  home  of  an  American  From  the  vestibule,  these  same  guests  Wilmington. 

capitalist.  The  different  thoughts  it  enter  a  great  hall  64  feet  long  and  34  The  trip  is  through  a  rolling  farmland 
arouses  in  people’s  minds  is  quite  another  feet  wide — the  ballroom.  On  each  side  section,  which,  although  heavily  traveled, 
question.  of  this  ballroom  is  a  gallery  leading  into  can  be  made  in  less  than  two  hours  from 

Whitemarsh,  one  is  told,  contains  145  circular  palm  courts,  for  those  who  wish  Philadelphia.  Starting  from  City  Hall, 
rooms.  And  for  all  its  Gargantuan  size,  to  rest  after  a  wearying  Charleston,  the  motorist  proceeds  south  on  Broad 
it  has  been  so  constructed  as  to  give  From  the  palm  courts,  they  may  step  street  to  Walnut;  west  on  Walnut  to 
the  impression,  at  least,  of  some  modera-  into  a  high-ceilinged  music  room,  where  49th  street  to  Baltimore  avenue,  and  so 
tion.  This  is  due  to  the  skill  of  the  a  large  pipe  organ  is  installed.  into  the  Baltimore  Pike,  through  Media, 


’Whitemarsh”  $2,000,000  Stotesbury  estate,  Chester  Hill,  Pa. 
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ADVERTISING  HISTORY  TO  PASS  IN  REVIEW 

Origin  and  Evolution  of  the  Business  to  Be  Shown  in  Floats  in  Pageant  Parade  June  21 — E*  T.  Stotes- 

bury  Grand  Marshal  with  T.  E.  Ash  Assistant 


Ross  Anderson 


yiDVERTISING  history  will  pass  in  re- 
view  before  delegates  to  the  22nd 
annual  convention  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Oubs 
of  the  World  in 
Philadelphia  next 
week. 

For  the  Grand 
Pageant,  sched¬ 
uled  on  the  pro- 
gram  for  8 
o’clock  in  the 
evening  of  June 
21,  will  have  ad¬ 
vertising  as  its 
main  theme  and 
inspiration. 

Led  by  E.  T. 
Stotesbury,  noted 
financier  and 
prominent  Phila¬ 
delphian,  the  parade,  made  up  of  some 
eight  divisions,  each  many  blocks  long, 
will  march  to  the  music  of  eight  bands 
from  Broad  and  Snyder  streets,  north 
to  the  east  side  of  City  Hall,  and  out  the 
Parkway  to  Logan  Square.  Mr.  Stotes¬ 
bury  is  to  be  grand  marshal  of  the 
parade,  and  Theodore  E.  .Ash,  of  the 
Theodore  E.  Ash  Advertising  Agency, 
is  to  be  assistant  marshal.  The  pageant 
was  planned  and  organized  by  Ross  An¬ 
derson,  promotion  manager  of  the  Phil- 
adelf<hia  Record. 

The  expected  line  of  march  calls  for 
the  appearance  of  foreign  delegates  to 
the  convention  in  automobiles  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  Grand  Marshal’s  car. 
They  have  asked,  and  will  be  granted,  the 
privilege  of  breaking  lines  at  the  review¬ 
ing  stand,  in  order  to  be  able  to  watch 
the  pageant  pass  before  them.  The  re¬ 
viewing  stand  is  to  be  at  the  City  Hajl. 
Grand  stand  seats,  it  is  planned,  will 
be  available  for  delegates  in  front  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  office  build¬ 
ing  and  the  Academy  of  Music  on  Broad 
street. 

The  first  division  of  the  parade  is 
called  the  Governmental  Division.  In 
it  various  departments  of  the  government 
will  be  represented  in  floats. 

Next  will  come  the  Advertising  Club 
division,  which  will  include  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Ithaca. 
New  York;  the  Poor  Richard  Gub  of 
Philadelphia;  the  Advertising  Club  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. ;  the  Advertising 
Gub  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Gub  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Providence.  R.  1. ; 
the  Advertising  Gub  of  Kansas  City ; 
and  the  Advertising  Gub  of  Denver. 
Other  clubs  at  the  last  moment  may 
get  up  floats  or  arrange  for  costumes 
and  be  entered  in  the  parade. 

The  Civic  Division  comes  next.  Put 
on  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  this 
division  will  comprise  floats  depicting 
historic  events  for  which  the  city  is 
noted,  such  as  the  making  of  the  first 
flag  by  Betsy  Ross,  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  receiving  the  charter  from 
the  Indians. 

In  their  costly  and  spectacular  cos¬ 
tumes,  six  clubs  winning  prizes  at  the 
last  “New  Year’s  Shooter’s”  parade  will 
also  appear  in  this  division.  H.  Bart 
McHugh,  originator  of  the  “Shooters,” 
and  who  has  directed  their  annual  pa¬ 
rade  now  for  26  years,  is  in  charge  of 
this  section  of  the  parade. 

Floats  entered  by  business  and  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations  of  the  city  will  also 
be  in  this  division,  as  will  floats  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Philadelphia  Boosters’  Association. 

Now  comes  the  fourth  and  most  im¬ 
portant  division  of  all,  in  which  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  advertising  will 
be  symbolized  by  nine  floats.  First  will 
be  shown  the  old  smoke  signals  of  the 
Indians,  followed  by  a  float  showing  the 
ancient  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians. 
Next  will  come  a  float  depicting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  type  by  the  Chinese.  The 


E.  T.  Stotesbury 

Colonial  town  crier  is  to  represent  the 
next  step  in  advertising  progress.  Most 
important  to  the  development  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  advent  of  paper.  A  float 
reproducing  the  first  paper  mill  in 
America,  which  is  situated  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  still  stands,  will  mark  this 
epoch,  followed  by  floats  representing 
the  advertising  media  of  the  present 
day — newspapers,  magazines,  billboards 
and  direct  mail. 

This  division  of  the  pageant  was 
organized  by  R.  J.  Considine,  of  the 
Paper  House  of  Pennsylvania,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Poor  Richard  Gub. 

About  fifty  national  advertisers  have 
agreed  to  place  floats  in  the  fifth  division. 
.Among  them  will  be  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  the  Atlantic  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  Texas  Oil  Company,  Delco  Light, 


XI  Batteries,  Bayuck  Brothers,  Dill  & 
Collins,  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  grand  free-for-all  advertisement 
given  each  year  to  .Atlantic  City — the 
Bathing  Beauty  Contest  will  make  up 
the  next  division.  Led  by  the  much  ad¬ 
vertised  F'ay  Lamphier,  “Miss  America” 
of  last  year,  there  will  be  more  than  a 
dozen  floats  brought  to  Philadelphia 
from  .Atlantic  City,  including  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Dolphin  float,  swarming  with  alleged 
feminine  beauties  in  one-piece  bathing 
suits.  Bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  di¬ 
vision,  will  be  the  rolling  chair  parade 
also  from  .Atlantic  City,  each  chair  bear¬ 
ing  one  local  beauty  from  about  20  towns. 

Local  Philadelphia  advertisers,  and 
100-year-old  firms  of  the  city,  have  en¬ 
tered  floats  to  make  up  the  seventh 
division.  This  division  alone  will  have 
between  35  and  40  floats. 

Trade-marks,  made  known  to  millions 
by  advertising,  will  comprise  the  eighth 
and  last  division. 

The  two  noted  Smith  Brothers  will 
wraggle  their  beards  at  the  watching 
crowds,  and  probably  throw  out  cough 
drops  to  those  poor  souls  who  have  be¬ 
come  hoarse  from  cheering.  The  Bon 
Ami  chick  will  toddle  pass  the  stands, 
chased  by  the  wide-awake  dog  who 
heard  his  master's  voice.  .A  diamond 
of  flowers,  with  Reading  Lines  in  red 
electric  lights,  will  repreesnt  the  trade¬ 
mark  of  this  railroad,  and  there  will  be 
many  others. 

No  one  need  worry  about  understand¬ 
ing  the  symbolism  to  be  portrayed  in  this 
pageant.  Those  who  know  nothing  of 
advertising  will  learn  about  it  at  this 
time.  .Any  lack  of  imagination  will  be 
made  up  by  400  local  boy  scouts  who 
will  erect  platforms  along  the  line  of 
march  and  wig-wag  signals  to  each 
other,  communicating  the  progress  of  the 
parade  and  the  meaning  of  it.  With 
megaphones,  the  boy  scouts  will  then 
turn  towards  the  crowd,  and  explain 
what  each  float  is  supposed  to  represent. 

.And  that  terrible  time  of  waiting  be¬ 
fore  the  first  drum  beats  and  the  music 


INTERESTING  PLACES  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  Chestnut  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth.  The 
home  of  the  Liberty  Bell  and  the  place  where  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  signed. 

CONCREISS  HALL,  standing  in  Independence  Square,  adjoining  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall.  Built  in  1790.  Here  the  National  Congress  sat,  and  here 
both  Washington  and  John  Adams  were  inaugurated. 

CARPENTER’S  HALL,  rear  of  322  Chestnut  street,  where  the  first  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  met  in  1774. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN’S  TOMB,  in  Christ  Church  Burying  Ground,  Fifth 
and  Arch  streets. 

GENE31AL  GRANT’S  LOG  CABIN.  Removed  from  its  original  site  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  River,  Virginia,  it  stands  in  North  Lemon  Hill, 
Fairmount  Park. 

PENN  TREATY  MONUMENT,  Beach  street,  north  of  east  Columbia  avenue, 
on  the  site  where  Penn  made  his  famous  oral  treaty  with  the  Indians. 

PENN’S  COTTAGE,  built  in  1682,  and  deeded  by  William  Penn  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Letitia.  Removed  from  its  original  site  near  6th  and  Market  streets 
Philadelphia,  it  has  been  placed  in  Fairmount  Park,  west  of  the  Girard 
Avenue  Bridge. 

BETSY  ROSS  HOUSE!,  on  Arch  street,  near  Third,  open  daily  from  9  to  5. 
The  first  national  flag  of  the  United  States  was  made  here  in  May,  1776, 
by  Betsy  Ross. 

FAIRMOUNT  PARK.  One  of  the  largest  and  finest  parks  in  the  world, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Schuylkill  and  along  the  beautiful  Wissa- 
hickon  Creek.  It  is  easily  accessible  by  the  Parkway  and  by  various 
trolley  lines. 

MEMORIAL  HALL  (Fairmount  Park),  the  home  of  the  art  collections  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art.  Open  Sundays,  1  to 
6;  closed  Mondays;  other  days,  9:30  to  5.  These  art  collections  include 
the  famous  Wilstach  paintings. 

MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART  of  the  Universit^^.  of  Pennsylvania,  33d 
and  Spruce  streets.  Beautiful  buildings,  housing’  a  priceless  collection 
of  ancient  and  modem  objects.  Open  daily  10  to  5;  Sundays  from  2  to  6. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  13th  and  Locust  streets. 
A  fine  collection  of  books,  paintings  and  original  documents.  Open  daily. 


of  the  bands  are  heard,  will  not  be  with¬ 
out  amusement.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  pageant  has  engaged  a 
number  of  clowns,  who  precede  the 
parade,  and  perform  slap-stick  tricks  for 
those  on  hand  early. 


ISSUES  PROMOTION  SERIES 


Omaha  World  Herald  Prepares  Copy 
on  20  Newspaper  Accounts 

The  Otnaha  World  Herald  has  just 
issued  its  second  series  of  promotion  copy 
“advertising  advertising”  for  use  by- 
newspapers,  consisting  of  a  newspaper- 
size  folder  containing  12  proofs  of  the 
series,  which  is  designed  to  run  in  full 
page-space. 

The  copy  has  sparkle  and  liveliness  at¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  excellent  pen  and  ink 
illustrations. 

Under  a  half-page  drawing  which 
shows  two  women  talking  in  a  beauti¬ 
fully  furnished  room,  one  of  the  ads  .says; 

“My,  what  an  attractively  furnished  home 
you  have,  Clara.” 

“That  clever  little  table  is  new,  isn’t  it?  And 
wherever  did  you  find  those  smart  book  ends? 
We  need  a  lot  of  new  furnishings  at  our  house, 
too,  but  I  simply  don’t  see  how  we  can  afford 
them,  right  now,  at  least.” 

That  clever  little  table  and  the  smart  book 
ends,  along  with  hundreds  of  other  furniture 
items  from  complete  suites  to  frying  pans,  were 
prominently  displayed,  and  very  reasonably 
priced  in  the  furniture  ads  in  this  newspaper. 
.  .  .  Her  caller  doesn’t  read  the  ads . .  .  (lara 
does,  and  therein  lies  the  difference. 

In  a  space  at  the  left  of  the  page  is  a 
list  of  furniture  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  who  advertised  in  the  World  Herald 
during  1925,  while  a  box  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  carries  comparative  linage  in 
this  classification. 

The  series  contains  promotion  pages 
on  the  following  newspaper  advertising 
classifications :  Food,  women’s  apparel, 
men’s  apparel,  building  materials,  acces¬ 
sories,  household  and  electrical,  furni¬ 
ture,  musical,  hotels  and  resorts,  shoes, 
automobiles,  insurance,  department  stores, 
jewelry,  millinery,  radio,  hardware,  fi¬ 
nancial,  want  ads  (general),  and  real 
estate. 


Issues  174-Piige  Tourist  Edition 

The  Winnif>eg  Tribtine  recently  issued 
its  1926  Tourist  edition  in  a  thick  tab¬ 
loid  issue  of  174  pages,  with  a  four-color 
cover  and  many  illustrations.  Newspaper 
stock  was  used  in  the  body  of  the  edition. 
The  issue  carried  a  heavy  quota  of  resort, 
hotel,  railroad  and  general  advertising 
from  Manitoba,  and  also  from  the  state  of 
Minnesota.  Greetings  from  the  governors 
of  Iowa.  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
were  give  a  page  in  the  issue. 


Winnipeg  to  Fete  Minnesota  Editors 

Mayor  Ralph  Webb  of  Winnipeg,  and 
T.  W.  Leslie,  superintendent  of  the 
Parliament  building  and  T.  J.  Porter, 
manager  of  the  tourist  bureau,  will  wel¬ 
come  the  editors  of  northern  Minnesota 
to  Winnipeg  for  their  four  days’  outing. 
June  24  to  27.  A  banquet  is  to  be  held 
for  the  editors  on  June  27  at  which 
Mayor  Webb,  W.  McCurdy,  business 
manager  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune;  J.  W. 
Dafoe,  editor-in-chief ;  J.  W.  Sifton,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  Manitoba 
Free  Press  and  others  will  speak. 


Chicago  Ad  Club  Re-elects  Buckley 

Homer  J.  Buckley,  president  of  Buck- 
ley,  Dement  &  Co.  was  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chicago  Advertising  Gub. 
June  10.  Vice-presidents  named  were 
G.  R.  Schaeffer,  advertising  manager  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  and  Stanley 
Gague,  managing  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  Paul  S.  Van 
Auken  was  elected  secretary. 
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CURTIS  NAMES  HIS  EIGHT  FAVORITE  AD  WRITERS 

“Almost  Impossible/*  Says  Philadelphia  Publisher,  to  Find  a  Good  One — Most  Copy  Loses  Its  Vigor 
After  It  Is  Given  the  Usual  “Shave  and  Haircut,”  He  Declares 
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By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


Cyras  H.  K.  Curtis 


you  read  the  advertisements?” 
^  I  asked  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  inter¬ 
nationally  known  publisher  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

I  had  invited  myself  to  Lyndon,  his 
estate  in  VVyncott,  15  miles  from  the  city, 
and  we  were  riding  out  there  in  Mr. 
Curtis'  Rolls  Royce.  In  the  conversation 
that  followed  that  first  question  the  pub¬ 
lisher  gave  the  names  of  his  eight  fav¬ 
orite  advertising  copy  writers,  discussed 
newspaper  promotion  and  his  life  am¬ 
bition  to  become  the  leader  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  field.  I  had  told  him  I  wanted  to 
hear  him  play  the  organ,  and  he  had 
graciously  consented. 

“Of  course  I  read  the  advertisements.” 
he  smilingly  answered  my  question. 
“That  is  my  business.  I  have  to. 

“But,"  he  gestured  through  the  glass 
at  the  passersby  on  Chestnut  street.  "Do 
they?  They  buy  a  paper  and  turn  the 
pages.  They  are  young  and  are  looking 
for  the  sports  page ;  or  perhaps  they 
turn  first  to  the  stock  tables.  .An  eye- 
catcher  in  an  ad  attracts  them.  They 
read  it.  How  to  make  advertising  pay? 
That’s  the  hard  thing  to  get  at. 

“Perhaps  they  read  the  Bulletin  now. 

I  have  a  message  to  give  them.  If  they’d 
let  me.  I’d  advertise  my  Ledger  in  the 
Bulletin,  but  they  won’t  let  me.  But  then 
what  I  put  in  the  space  I  Ixiught  would 
be  the  important  thing. 

“If  I  could  only  find  someone  that 
could  really  write  an  advertisement.  I’ve 
been  trying  for  years  to  find  somebody.” 
Mr.  Curtis  was  thinking  out  loud.  “It’s 
almost  impossible.”  He  shook  his  head. 
“They  have  no  originality,  their  stuff  is 
ineffective.  They  hand  it  to  me  all 
shaved  and  clean  and  that  isn’t  what  I 
like.  Nice  type,  nice  paragraphs,  nice 
illustrations —  nice  introduction  but  noth¬ 
ing  else  original  in  it. 

“P'requently  when  I  look  over  the  copy- 
submitted  to  me,  I  run  my  blue  pencil 
through  all  of  it  but  the  last  jyaragraph. 
These  advertising  writers  think  they  must 
have  an  introduction,  must  lead  up  to  the 
subject  gradually.  But  often  I  reach  the 
last  paragraph  and  say,  ‘There’s  your  ad. 
Hon’t  give  them  the  introduction,  give 
them  the  ad.’  ” 

“WTio  are  your  favorite  advertising 
writers,”  I  asked? 

Mr.  Curtis  warmed  up  to  the  question 
immediately.  .And  recalling  short  biogra¬ 
phies  and  anecdotes  about  some  of  them, 
gave  the  list  of  his  eight  favorite  adver¬ 
tising  writers  printed  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 

“Well,”  he  began,  "back  in  Portland 
when  I  was  a  boy — that  was  all  of  fifty 
years  ago,  there  was  a  drygoods  dealer, 
who  made  everyone  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
I  used  to  buy  the  paper  every  day  and 
turn  right  away  to  his  advertisement.  It 
contained  nothing  I  wanted  to  buy  either. 
It  was  for  my  mother.  I  can’t  recall 
what  he  wrote,  but  he  had  a  light  flip¬ 
pant  style.  His  copy  was  different  than 
the  others. 

“It  seems  the  man  writing  the  copy 
was  the  head  clerk.  A.  Q.  Leach  was  his 
name.  Eventually  he  left  the  drygoods 
dealer  and  set  up  in  business  for  himself. 
Finally  he  attracted  the  attention  of  John 
Wanamaker  and  came  here  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.  After  five  years  he  went  back  to 
Portland,  where  he  bought  the  largest 
store  in  the  city.  He  was  successful  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  how  to  write  ads. 

“Then  there  was  Tom  Lawson.  Law- 
son  knew  advertising  writing.  .And  John 
E.  Powers.  He’s  the  man  who  made 
Wanamaker’s  store.  Powers  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  awfully  hard  to  get  along 
with, — blunt  and  outspoken.  He  struck  a 
new  note  in  advertising.  He  set  it  up  in 
a  different  way. 

“He  wrote  as  brusquely  as  he  talked. 
And  he  told  the  plain  truth  about  the 
goods  he  sold.  If  he  was  writing  about 
seconds,  he’d  call  them  seconds.  ‘These 
are  seconds,’  he’d  write,  ‘that’s  why  we’re 


putting  a  lower  price  on  them,  to  get 
rid  of  them.’  At  the  same  time  the  other 
fellows  were  writing  about  ‘Slaughter 
Sales,’  ‘Big  Sacrifices.’  -And  they  weren’t 
doing  any  such  thing.  Powers  would 
come  out  and  fell  about  some  circular 
capes  that  had  been  moving  slowly,  and 
therefore  the  price  had  been  lowered  to 
clear  the  shelves.  It  was  certainly  a  case 
where  truth  won  out.  .And  if  anyone  had, 
Plowers  had  a  blunt  way  of  telling  the 
truth. 

“Well,  Powers  demanded  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  Wanamaker.  I  think,  and 
Wanamaker  wouldn’t  give  it  to  him,  so 
he  quit.  He  became  a  free  lance  adver¬ 
tising  writer.  His  son  John  O.  Powers 
is  in  the  advertising  business  today. 

“And  of  course  there  was  St.  Moire 
F.aton,  of  the  Book  Lovers  Library. 
That  was  all  of  20  years  ago.  He  had  a 
style  that  was  so  different  that  he  too  had 
a  following. 

“.Arthur  Brisbane  knows  how  to  write 
real  advertising  also;  and  Ed  Howe,  ot 
the  Atchison  Globe.  They  both  have  the 
faculty  of  appealing  to  the  mass  of  people. 
They  have  the  quality  of  writing  just  as 
they  talk. 

“I  must  add  Edward  Jordan  to  this 
list.  He  writes  about  his  automobile  in 


a  way  that  just  commands  attention.  He 
writes  simply.  He  sets  down  talk,  not 
writing.  His  copy  has  the  conversational 
sound. 

“Most  advertising  writers  won’t  do 
that.  I’ve  often  said  I  wished  I  had  a 
dictaphone  handy  when  people  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  my  advertising  copy  with  me. 
They’d  say,  ‘Why  I’ll  go  right  out  and 
write  it  just  the  same  way.’  But  they 
couldnt’  do  it.  They’d  bring  it  back  to 
me  with  a  shave  and  a  haircut.  It 
wouldn’t  be  the  same. 

“George  H.  Lorimer  can  write  adver¬ 
tising,  but  he’s  too  busy  to  do  it  all  the 
time.  He’s  written  some  wonderful  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  us  several  times,  real 
advertisements,  good  because  of  their 
simnlicity,  and  talking  style. 

“But  good  advertising  is  a  question  of 
good  talking  and  simplicity.  The  hard¬ 
est  thing  to  write  is  the  simplest.  Pic¬ 
tures  are  good  things  too  to  catch  the 
eye.  But  if  the  copy  that  follows  after 
doesn’t  also  attract  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  he  doesn’t  care  a  continental  for 
the  picture.  Of  course  the  first  impres¬ 
sions  come  throueh  the  eyes.  If  you 
don’t  catch  a  reader  right  away,  he  will 
look  for  the  sport  pages  or  the  stock  mar¬ 
kets  or  whatever  he  is  interested  in.” 


Mr.  Curtis  said  he  had  named  all  ot 
his  favorite  advertising  writers.  Perhaps, 
he  thought,  if  given  more  time,  he  could 
think  of  some  more.  But  the  eight  he 
had  named  were  sufficient,  he  said,  to 
make  him  dissatisfied  and  hard  to  please, 
as  far  as  many  others  were  concerned. 

The  car  was  swinging  out  along  a 
bumpy  parkway.  Mr.  Curtis,  reminisc¬ 
ing,  was  speaking  slowly,  and  I  had  been 
taking  down  what  he  was  saying  word 
by  word  as  it  appears  above.  I  paused 
to  rest  a  few  moments  and  ask  questions 
alxiut  the  country  we  were  passing 
through.  Then  I  became  inquisitive 
again. 

I  wanted  to  know  his  ideas  about  news-  ' 
paper  promotion. 

“I  have  often  said.”  he  answered,  “that 
the  worst  advertisers  in  the  country  today 
are  the  daily  newspapers  and  the  hook 
publishers. 

“The  advertising  for  newspapers  is 
often  written  or  at  least  supervised  by  the 
advertising  managers.  They  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  one  thing  and  think  everyone  else 
is.  The  trouble  is  everyone  isn’t.  What 
they  do  most  frequently  is  to  shout  about 
linage,  linage,  linage.  .And  about  their 
being  the  first  paper  in  their  town.  Tile 
advertiser  doesn’t  care  a  continental  about 
that.  Some  argue  that  they  do.  But  I 
disagree.  Linage  is  his  chief  interest,  and 
he  thinks  it’s  right  for  others  to  have 
the  same  interest. 

“The  book  people  don’t  kiK)w  how  to 
write  advertising,  and  what  is  worse,  they 
won’t  spend  any  money.  .All  they  do  is 
to  print  the  name  of  a  book,  and  put 
under  it,  ‘Excellently  written — \’n<'  York 
Times'  or  ‘Mr.  .  .  .  speaks  well  of  this 
book.’ 

“That  doesn’t  give  me  any  idea  of 
what’s  in  the  book,  what  it’s  all  alxiut,  or 
why  I  should  read  it. 

“Mr.  Jordan — they  tell  me  he  writes 
his  own  copy — has  the  faculty  of  telling 
his  story  in  such  a  way  that  it  excites 
your  curiosity  and  you  read  it,  and  many 
people  are  buying  his  car.  A  Mr.  Jordan 
is  needed  by  the  newspapers  and  the  book 
publishers.” 

I  pressed  him  for  more  specific  ideas  on 
newspaper  promotion.  He  has  given  up 
entirely  his  interest  in  his  magazines, 
and  is  devoting  himself  exclusively  now 
to  his  four  newspapers,  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  North  Americait.  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  the 
Philadelphia  Sun,  a  tabloid,  and  the  Ne^v 
York  Evening  Post. 

“What  do  you  think  is  the  best  way  to 
promote  a  newspaper?”  I  asked. 

“In  the  first  place,  you  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  advertise,”  he  began  answering 
the  question.  “Only  a  little  while  ago  I 
put  it  up  to  Mr.  Smiley  in  this  way : 
(David  E.  Smiley,  executive  editor  of  the 
Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.)  Begin 
by  getting  a  series  of  articles.  Like  the 
one,  for  instance,  on  politics,  written  by 
Louis  Seibold.  That  series  increased  the 
Post’s  circulation  5,000  to  6,000.  When  it 
stopped,  the  circulation  slid  back  again. 
What  we  must  do  is  to  map  out  some¬ 
thing  to  follow  a  series  like  that  up. 
People  have  fixed  habits  in  newspaper 
reading  like  everything  else.  They  get 
these  habits  slowly.  They  are  introduced 
to  the  Post  first  by  a  series  of  articles 
that  attract  their  attention.  They  get  to 
feel  at  home  with  the  Post.  The  major¬ 
ity  drop  back  to  their  fixed  habit,  but  a 
few  remain.  Then  is  the  time  to  start 
a  series  to  start  right  after  the  first  series 
ends  on  an  entirely  different  subject  that 
will  interest  an  entirely  different  class  of 
reader.  In  this  way,  by  keeping  it  up 
continually,  we  will  keep  on  adding  a 
few  at  a  time  until  our  circulation  is 
where  it  should  be. 

“And  the  appeal  must  change  with  each 
series.  People  get  tired  of  ice  cream  if 
they  have  it  all  the  time.  Once  in  a 
while  thev  want  pie.” 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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ADVERTISING  GOLF  FANS  READY  FOR  TOURNEY 

Four  Grand  Prizes  to  Be  Awarded  Winners  at  Meet  to  Be  Held  at  Noted  Manufacturers*  Club,  Orelands, 
Pa.,  June  25 — J.  B.  Mackenzie,  Fox  &  Mackenzie,  Committee  Chairman 


After  convention — golf.  The  Manufacturers'  Club,  new  course  at  Orelands,  Pa., 
is  the  scene  of  the  1926  tournament. 


rOUR  grand  prizes  will  be  awarded 
winners  of  the  annual  advertising 
golf  tournament  to  be  held  at  the 
Manufacturers’  Club,  Orelands,  Pa.,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  22nd  annual  A.A. 
C.W.  convention,  June  25,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  this  week  by 
J.  B.  Mackenzie,  of  the  firm  of  Fox 
&  Mackenzie,  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency. 

The  tournament  will  be  held  all  day 
Friday,  with  18  holes  schedules  for  the 
morning  and  the  same  number  for  the 
afternoon.  Prizes  will  go  to  delegates 
turning  in  the  low  individual  gross  score, 
the  low  individual  net ;  and  to  the  team 
with  the  low  gross  score,  and  with  the 
low  net. 

Individuals  and  teams  wishing  to  play 
in  the  tournament  will  register  with  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  who  is  chairman  of  the  golf 
committee,  at  hotel  headquarters,  during 
the  week. 

The  Advertising  Qub  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  is  sending  down  a  strong  team, 
members  of  which  have  handicaps  rang¬ 
ing  from  two  to  ten.  Teams,  made  up 
of  four  members,  have  also  already  been 
entered  by  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  the  Advertising  Club  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

“Those  who  want  to  practice  for  the 
tournament,  and  anybody  who  any  day 
feels  overburdened  with  convention 
cares,  may  motor  out  to  anyone  of  20 
golf  courses  near  Philadelphia,  which 
have  extended  golf  privileges  to  A.  A. 
C.  W.  delegates,”  Mr.  Mackenzie  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  clubs  inviting  A. A. C.W.  mem¬ 
bers  to  come  out  and  play  golf,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  listed  as  follows: 

The  Aranomink  Golf  Club,  Berkshire 
Country  Club,  Brookline  Square  Club, 
Brookside  Country  Qub,  Doylestown 
Country  Club,  Green  Valley  Country 
Qub,  the  Landsdowne  Country  Qub,  the 
Danerck  Country  Qub,  Lu  Lu  Temple 
Country  Club,  Overbrook  Golf  Club, 
Pennsylvania  Golf  Qub,  St.  Davids  Golf 
Qub,  Tavistock  Country  Club,  Trey- 
dyflferin  Country  Qub,  Torresdale  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  Trenton  Country  Qub,  Wild¬ 
wood  Country  Qub,  Woodbury  Country 
Qub,  and  Bala  Golf  Club.  The  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Qub  will  also  be  opened  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  for  A.A.C.W.  members. 

The  Manufacturers’  Qub  is  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  automobile 
ride  from  the  center  of  the  city.  It  has 
one  of  the  finest  golf  courses  in  the 
country,  said  to  be  second  only  to  the 
noted  Merion  Qub,  where  many  cham¬ 
pionships  are  held. 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting 
points  about  this  golf  course,  which  a 
casual  inspection  fails  to  reveal. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  built  in  record 
time,  just  as  the  club  itself  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  started  functioning  in  such 
short  order  as  to  rather  daze  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it. 

On  August  6.  1923,  the  contract  for 
the  course  was  let  to  Tooney  &  Flynn 
of  Philadelphia,  and  on  Aug.  1,  1924,  the 
course  was  ready  to  use.  The  course 
was  complete  down  to  the  last  sand  box 
and  hole  flag.  Never  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  golf  architecture  has  a  really 
classy  18-hole  course  been  constructed  in 
less  than  a  year. 

In  designing  the  course,  William  S. 
Flynn,  who  has  laid  out  many  courses 
in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  general  plan  that  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  a  success  at  countless  clubs. 
The  first  tee,  ninth  green,  tenth  tee  and 
eighteenth  green  are  within  easy  reach 
of  the  clubhouse,  enabling  members  to 
start  play  on  either  the  first  or  second 
nines. 

From  the  back  tees,  the  course  meas¬ 
ures  6453  yards,  or  long  enough  to  test 
the  player’s  game  even  with  the  present 
long-flying  standard  ball.  There  is  a 
shorter  course  for  women. 


Par  for  the  main  course  is  71  and  67 
for  the  shorter  course.  The  71  strokes 
for  the  championship  course  is  divided 
into  35  for  the  outward  journey  and  36 
for  the  return. 

The  first  fairw’ay  dips  down  sharply 
from  the  west  wing  of  the  clubhouse. 
It  is  385  yards  long,  but  a  well-built 
drive  will  carry  and  roll  so  far  that  the 
par  of  four  is  easily  obtainable.  A 
bunker  has  been  placed  190  yards  from 
the  tee  to  catch  a  slight  hook.  At 
the  bunker,  the  fairway  turns  to  the  left. 
The  green  is  open  for  a  pitch  and  run 
approach  with  a  bunker  on  the  left,  and 
a  pit  on  the  right. 

Hooks  are  costly  on  the  second  hole, 
since  it  follows  the  right  bank  of  a 
creek  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
to  the  green.  At  the  limit  of  the  drive, 
the  fairway  swings  across  the  creek, 
with  the  green  just  beyond  the  water.  A 
good  drive  and  a  mashie  will  get  home. 

The  third  hole  requires  a  drive  across 
the  creek  to  a  fairway  that  bends  only 
slightly  to  the  right.  The  hole  meas¬ 
ures  440  yards  from  tee  to  green,  neces¬ 
sitating  a  brassie  or  midiron  approach  to 
the  green  set  at  the  top  of  an  easy  grade 
against  the  woods.  A  pit  guards  the 
green  on  the  left,  while  a  sharp  slope  on 
the  right  wards  off  sliced  approaches. 

On  the  fourth  hole  occurs  a  meeting 
with  a  stretch  of  woods.  The  hole  is 
165  yards  long  with  a  tee  set  well  back 
in  the  woods,  and  a  green  cut  out  of  a 
hill  some  distance  below.  Pulled  tee 
shots  will  encounter  a  sand  pit  on  the 
left  and  slices  a  grass  bunker  on  the 
right. 

The  fifth  fairway  slopes  away  from 
the  tee.  If  the  drive  is  well  to  the  right 
an  open  approach  to  the  green  with 
either  midiron  or  spoon  is  possible.  If 
the  drive  wanders  to  the  left,  it  will  run 
afoul  of  a  bunker.  The  green  just  be¬ 
yond  the  creek  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  grass  pit. 

On  the  sixth  hole  the  creek  must  be 
crossed  again.  This  hole  is  195  yards 
long,  requiring  a  powerful  midiron 
stroke  to  get  home.  The  green  towers 
high  above  the  tee.  A  straight  shot  will 
get  home  without  difficulty,  but,  if  a 
trifle  off  the  line,  will  come  to  grief  in 
the  pit  on  the  left  of  the  green  or  hide 
itself  away  in  the  hollow  of  grass  on  the 
right  and  behind. 

The  seventh  hole  is  a  three-shotter. 
Trees  border  both  sides  of  the  fairway 
for  the  length  of  the  drive.  To  obtain 
an  open  second  shot  it  is  necessary  to  get 
good  length  from  the  tee.  Because  the 


hole  is  only  474  yards  long,  long  hitters 
can  sometimes  reach  the  green  in  two 
shots,  but  this  is  endangered  by  a  bunker 
that  cuts  into  the  fairway  from  the 
right. 

For  beauty  and  severity  the  eighth 
hole  is  excelled  by  none  on  the  course. 
It  traverses  on  old  quarry  with  the  tee 
close  to  the  western  wall,  and  the  green 
cut  into  the  solid  rock  that  forms  the 
eastern  wall.  The  distance  is  112  yards, 
calling  for  a  half  stroke  with  the  mashie 
or  a  short  mashie-niblick  pitch. 

The  last  hole  on  the  outward  trip  is 
469  yards  with  a  par  of  5.  From  the  tee 
atop  a  bluff  south  of  the  creek,  the  drive 
crosses  the  creek  to  the  fairway  that 
climbs  sharply  upward  to  the  clubhouse. 

On  the  tenth,  the  drive  is  very  similar 
to  the  tee  shot  in  the  first  hole.  The 
fairway  stretches  down  into  the  valley 
across  the  entrance  road,  past  an  old 
barn  and  over  the  creek.  Except  for  the 
barn,  which  stymies  a  player  who  slices 
from  the  tee,  there  is  no  difficulty  on  the 
drive. 

To  reach  the  11th  tee,  the  creek  must 
be  recrossed.  This  hole  is  204  yards, 
with  the  green  atop  a  natural  plateau, 
requiring  both  elevation  and  len^h. 

Another  dog-leg  is  encountered  on  the 
12th  hole,  which  is  475  yards  long,  with 
a  par  of  five.  A  carry  of  200  yards  or 
more  from  the  tee,  will  afford  a  player 
an  open  second  shot  around  a  bend  of 
the  fairwa>  to  the  right.  The  green  is 


elevated  somewhat,  with  a  pit  on  the 
right. 

The  superstitious  among  A.A.C.W. 
golfers  will  find  many  reasons  for  ex¬ 
plaining  the  13th  hole.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  228  yards  long  requiring  a  wood 
shot  from  the  tee,  and  a  long  one  at 
that.  To  further  complicate  play,  large 
bunkers  have  been  placed  on  the  left  of 
the  green  with  pits  on  the  right. 

If  a  drive  from  the  14th  tee  strays 
too  far  to  the  right,  it  will  be  snapped 
up  by  a  pit  193  yards  away.  After  a 
drive  along  the  left  side  of  the  fairway, 
a  player  is  left  an  open  approach  to  the 
green,  but  from  the  right,  the  approach 
must  carry  a  deep  and  forbidding  trap. 
The  15th  hole  is  438  yards  with  a  par 
of  four. 

From  the  16th  tee  the  fairway  falls 
away  rapidly,  an  aid  to  a  drive  that  is 
straight,  but  antagonistic  towards  a 
slice,  because  pits  are  along  the  right 
A  quarry  also  cuts  into  the  fairway. 
The  green  is  set  at  the  edge  of  this* 
quarry,  with  a  sand  pit  on  the  left  of  the 
putting  area. 

The  17th  affords  another  drive  f rom¬ 
an  elevated  tee.  A  pit  has  been  cut  into 
the  right  edge  of  the  fairway  to  penalize 
slices.  The  green  is  beyond  the  creek, 
and  is  guarded  by  pits  on  both  right  and 
left. 

On  the  finish  hole,  the  drive  must 
again  cross  the  creek.  The  distance  to 
be  carried  is  474  yards.  The  par  is  five. 
Beyond  the  creek  the  fairway  mounts 
the  rapid  slope  to  the  clubhouse.  A 
diagonal  bunker  scars  the  left  side  of 
the  fairway  just  short  of  the  green.  The 
putting  area  is  protected  further  by  a 
pit  on  the  right  and  woods  on  the  left. 

The  entire  course  will  furnish  the 
A.A.C.W.  golf  fans  with  an  invigorat¬ 
ing  three-mile  hike  over  the  countryside. 


TO  TEACH  HNE  PRINTING 


Work  Started  on  U.  of  Oregon’s  Jour¬ 
nalism  Laboratory  Building 

Ground  has  been  broken  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  for  a  new  laboratory 
building  for  the  school  of  journalism.  It 
will  be  used  for  the  study  of  shop  man¬ 
agement,  printing  processes  and  fine 
typography, 

Qasses  in  fine  printing  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  general  direction  of 
John  Henry  Nash  of  San  Francisco,  a 
noted  producer  of  fine  typography. 
Newspapers  and  printers  of  Oregon  have 
raised  a  fund  to  equip  this  section  of  the 
laboratory  and  the  first  hand  printed 
edition  de  luxe  will  be  produced  next  fall 
by  advanced  students  in  typography. 
Books  produced  there  will  not  be  for 
sale  but  will  be  distributed  to  libraries, 
and  to  contributors  to  the  fund. 


PLACES  OF  INTEREST  IN  PHILADELPHIA  WHICH  ARE  OPEN  ON 

SUNDAYS 

Independence  Hall. 

Delaware  River  Bridge  (under  construction.) 

Broad  street  subway  (under  construction.) 

Fairmount  Park  and  its  buildings. 

Zoological  Cardens. 

Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Broad  and  Cherry  streets. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Nineteenth  and  Race  streets. 

Johnson  Art  Gallery,  510  South  Broad  street. 

U.  S.  Navy  Yard  (if  a  pass  is  previously  obtained  from  the  captain  of  the 
yard). 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Science,  Thirty-fourth  and  Wood¬ 
land  avenue. 

Commercial  Museum,  Thirty-fourth  street  below  Spruce. 

Bartram’s  Carden  Park,  Fifty-fourth  street  and  Woodland  avenue. 
Washington  Monument,  Green  street  entrance  to  Fairmount  Park. 

Smith  Memorial  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monument,  Fairmount  Park. 

_ 
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Philadelphia  Welcomes  the 
Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World 

Philadelphia  is  solidly  behind  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  in  its  endeavor  to  make  the  1926  Convention  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  a  mem¬ 
orable  one,  and  has  arranged  an  elaborate  program 
that  will  provide  against  the  possibility  of  a  dull 
moment  throughout  the  entire  length  of  their  stay. 

The  Public  Ledger;  proud  of  its  close  association 
with  the  great  advertising  profession,  cordially  in¬ 
vites  the  visiting  advertising  men  to  inspect  its  mag¬ 
nificent  new  home,  in  the  shadow  of  historic  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  and  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  its  every 
facility. 


PUBLIC 


LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 

PHILADELPHIA 


WHERE  MODERN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  WAS  BORN 


anything  that  had  yet  been  done,  he  ferent.  One  advertisement  for  instance, 
leaped  into  the  full-page  advertisement,  published  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper 
“This  first  full-page  advertisement  ap-  June  13,  1876,  just  50  years  ago,  ran  nine 
''  'in  inches  in  depth,  a  big  advertisement  in 
those  days,  and  set  in  small  type,  read  in 
part  as  follows ; 

YOU  DON’T  SAY  IT! 

You  don’t  say  it! 

You  don’t  Say  it  Really?  Yes  it  is 
an 

Actual  Fact 
Actual  Fact 


A  VISIT  to  the  birthplace  of  modern  Romantic  Rise  of  a  Great  American,” 
advertising,  the  John  Wanamaker  writes  as  follows  about  this  early  adver- 
Store,  Philadelphia,  is  on  the  program  tising; 

for  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  “On  fences,  or  wherever  s^ce  could  be  peared  in  the 

World  delegates  for  the  afternoon  of  found,  were  posters  with  simply  ‘W’  &  December,  1879.  This,  again,  was  an  in- 

June  22.  B’  on  them  in  big  wood  type.  Every-  novation  that  startled  the  business  world, 

Rodman  W’anamaker,  president,  has  in- 

at  13th  and  Market  streets.  W’hen  the  |  [■  ^  FURNISHING  DEPARTMENT 

^tore  dose^  ^at^  5  o'clock,^  ^  FURNISHING  DEPARTMENT 

There  will  be  no  speeches.  The  great  ”  _  _  wanted  to  set  them  talking.  He  wanted 

store  will  speak  for  itself.  It  will  tell  Interior  of  the  Wanamaker  store  during  the  Centennial  Exhibition  them  to  remember  what  he  had  written, 

of  the  marvelous  power  of  advertising  at  Philadelphia  In  his  imagination,  probably,  he  heard 

rightly  and  honestly  used.  two  housewives  talking  to  each  other, 

John  Wanamaker,  the  store’s  founder,  body  at  once  inquired  of  everybody  else,  for  at  this  time  no  store  had  taken  so  like  this : 

whose  writings  are  still  used  in  the  what  does  W.  &  B.  mean?’  It  soon  be-  much  space  for  advertising  and  event-  “Well,  what  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Pa- 

store’s  newspaper  advertising  copy,  was  came  known  that  it  stood  for  the  firm  ually  held  to  it  continuously.  Later  he  jinka? 

the  first  advertising  genius  in  the  retail  at  Sixth  and  Market  streets.  startled  advertising  and  newspaper  circles  “Why  1  don’t  know,  what,  Mrs.  Ca- 

advertising  field.  “Balloons,  20  feet  high,  were  sent  up  by  publishing  a  full  page  advertisement  dinka? 

Advertising,  when  Mr.  Wanamaker  and  a  suit  of  clothes  was  given  free  to  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  “Well,  what  do  you  think,  that  Wana- 
started  business,  was  virtually  a  neglible  each  person  who  returned  one.  Another  Herald.  This  was  especially  prepared  by  maker’s  store  bought  600  dozen  under¬ 
factor  among  merchants.  He  was  only  advertising  ‘stunt’  was  carried  out,  when  a  staff  of  artists  and  writers  in  Paris.  wear. 

23,  when  in  1861  with  his  brother-in-law,  tallyho  coaching  was  introduced  as  a  pas-  “Not  only  did  he  attract  attention  by  “No,  you  don’t  say,  600  dozen  under- 

Nathan  Brown,  he  opened  a  men’s  and  time  for  the  wealthy.  Oak  Hall  em-  his  methods  and  his  mediums,  but  the  wear. 

boys’  clothing  business  under  the  name  ployes,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  matter  published  was  in  itself  so  in-  “Yes,  really,  600  dozen  underwear, 

of  Wanamaker  &  Brown  in  a  building  were  sent  out  on  a  fine  coach  drawn  by  teresting  that  the  Wanamaker  advertising  “You  dont  say  it ! 

called  Oak  Hall  at  the  southeast  corner  six  horses  and,  as  the  tallyho  was  page  became  a  popular  feature  of  the  “Yes,  it’s  an  actual  fact, 

of  Sixth  and  Market  streets,  Philadel-  sounded,  they  distributed  advertising  Philadelphia  newspapers.  It  is  no  exag-  “Six  hundred  dozen  underwear? 

phia.  What  he  lacked  in  years  and  ex-  leaflets.  geration  to  say  that  many  women  of  the  “Yes,  600  dozen  underwear,  and  now 

perience,  he  made  up  in  imagination,  and  “In  addition  to  these  methods,  he  was  city  and  suburbs  refused  to  take  a  daily  they  are  nearly  all  gone.” 

a  willingness  to  risk  all  to  prove  his  own  advertising  as  largely  as  he  could  afford  paper  that  did  not  contain  the  Wana-  In  the  same  advertisement  is  a  phrase 

ideas  right  or  wrong.  Bankruptcy  within  in  the  newspapers.  Speaking  of  these  maker  advertisement.”  which  Mr.  Wanamaker  wanted  to  im- 

a  few  months  was  freely  predict^.  But  first  advertising  efforts,  he  said  once :  There  are  some  interesting  details  re-  press  on  feminine  minds,  and  he  repeated 

young  Wanamaker  wrote  down  in  his  ‘When  this  little  store  (Oak  Hall)  closed  garding  Wanamaker’s  early  newspaper  it  often  in  the  copy.  That  was  “a  curi- 
notebook :  its  doors  on  its  first  day’s  business  away  advertising  which  are  not  revealed  in  osity  for  cheapness.” 

“I  will  allow  no  one  to  dissuade  me.”  back  in  1861,  the  sum  of  $24.67  was  Mr.  Conwell’s  book.  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  Thus  the  advertisement  informed  pos- 

He  was  convinced  that  if  he  could  get  found  in  the  old  fashioned  till  under  the  secretary  kept  an  album  which  contains  sible  customers  that  one  of  the  store’s 
people  talking  about  his  store,  they  would  counter.  The  sixty-seven  cents  were  some  specimens  of  this  early  advertising,  buyers  had  returned  from  the  agents  of 
come  to  his  store,  and  after  they  had  left  there  for  making  change  the  next  This  album  is  at  present  on  file  in  the  ad-  the  works  this  week,  having  closed  out 
come  they  would  buy.  Thus  he  set  about  morning,  and  the  $24  were  taken  out  by  vertising  department  of  the  Philadelphia  lines  of  goods  that  were  opened  on  Satur- 
to  make  the  tongues  wag.  the  founder  and  spent  with  the  news-  store.  day  at  marvelous  bargains  to  wit :  14 

He  plastered  the  town  with  posters,  papers,  which  were  asked  simply  to  say  It  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Wana-  cases  assorted  summer  shirts  and  drawers. 

He  set  up  huge  billboards.  His  first  idea  that  the  new  store  was  open  and  doing  maker  wanted  his  advertising  to  be  dif-  (Conlinued  on  page  31) 

was  rather  to  attract  attention,  to  arouse  business  and  had  a  good  stock  of  goods 

curiosity,  rather  than  to  sell  his  goods,  useful  to  the  public.  He  also  spent  im-  SlI 

That  would  follow  inevitably,  he  rea-  mediately  for  advertising  all  the  profit 

most  talked-about  advertiser  in  the  ^ 

country.  This  leap  he  did  not  take 

wildly.  He  had  walked  steadily  towards  Land  was  less  expensive  in  1876  and  the  Wanamaker  Emporium  expanded  in 

it.  But  when  he  saw  he  could  take  it  and  length  and  width  rather  than  upward.  Above  is  an  exterior  view  of  the 

that  the  thing  itself  was  far  ahead  of  store  of  that  day. 
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Original  home  of  the  John  Wanama¬ 
ker  businesss  established  in  1861. 
Of  the  first  day’s  receipts — $24.67 — 
$24  went  into  newspaper  advertising 
the  next  day. 


The 

American  Scene 


Under  this  title  we  have  arranged  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  advertising  art  and  copy  prepared 
by  this  agency,  the  same  being  on  view  at 
the  home  office  of  Advertising  Head¬ 
quarters,  308  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Please  accept  this  announcement  as  our 
very  cordial  invitation  to  you  to  inspect 
this  exhibit  at  your  leisure  and  convenience 
when  you  visit  Philadelphia. 

N.  W.  AYER  &  SON 

ADVERTISING  HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 

SAN  FRANaSCO 


NBW  YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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SATISFYING  A  PUBLICS  HUNGER  FOR  DAILY  NEWS 

Elach  Day  a  Relay  Race  Is  Run  Through  the  Largest  Pressroom  in  the  World — A  Trip  Through  the 

Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  Manufacturing  Plant 


i  S 


.  .  / 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

TS  there  a  public  demand  for  news?  12-unit  Hoe  presses,  132  feet  long,  each  time  and  the  quiet  now  necessary  for  spread  out  over  a  city  of  2,000,000  in 

Listen  to  the  roar  of  any  pressroom  weighing  300  tons.  Each  press  is  divided  more  detailed  information.  129  square  miles  laced  with  narrow 

for  an  answer.  And  when  you  hear  the  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  deliver  through  At  8:30  in  the  morning,  the  presses  streets.  These  papers  must  be  in  sub- 

largest  pressroom  in  the  world,  you  will  four  folders  four  48-page  papers  or  two  start  their  work.  The  first  copies  are  scribers’  hands  while  news  is  news  and 

never  doubt  again.  52-page  papers  simultaneously.  On  this  for  mailing.  With  one  edition  at  11:30  advertising  valuable  to  reader  and  sub- 

It  was  mid-afternoon  the  other  day  floor,  too,  is  the  electric  switch  board  in  between,  the  main  edition  is  begun  at  scriber.  So  great  is  a  public’s  demand 

when  I  carried  that  doubt  across  the  controlling  this  factory  of  presses.  Along  1 :44  and  by  3 :05  is  completed.  In  this  for  news, 

plaza  near  City  Hall  to  the  home  of  the  length  of  a  city  block  it  stretches,  a  hour  and  twenty  minutes  the  bulk  of _ 

.*  •»  f  I  .  f.  •_  n  it.,’.  T  _  _  'i£.On  _ 1  1 _  ...L- _ _ O'! _ _ _ 


the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  I  was  in  time  stable  of  3680  electrical  horses.  the  paper  is  printed.  Then  comes  the  race 

to  see  the  Bulletin’s  sport’s  edition  made  Skip  the  delivery  room  for  a  while,  to  to  keep  up  with  the  news  of  baseball 
while  I  walked  through  the  largest  press-  see  how  it  is  fed  from  above  and  below  games  and  races  under  way  many  miles 


room  in  the  world.  at  the  same  time.  Pass  also  the  second 

There  I  watched  an  army  of  men  guide 
giant  machines  in  a  race  against  time, 

fighting  seconds  and  minutes  to  put  104  1  INI 

papers  into  homes  to  satisfy  a  public’s  IV** 

hunger  for  its  daily  news. - 

What  is  done  daily  in  that  stadium  of 
presses  staggers  the  mind  of  any  man. 

In  much  less  than  the  hours  of  daylight, 
nearly  28,000,000  pages  of  news  are  sped 
through  this  one  place  into  158  trucks  to 
be  carried  from  vantage  points  by  10,- 
000  boys  into  a  half  a  million  homes.  One 
stretch  of  the  relay  race  of  news  from 
street  to  wire  to  type  to  mat  to  press 
to  street  to  home. 

And  in  the  Bulletin’s  plant  another 
race  is  under  way.  What  is  already 
mammoth  is  yet  not  large  enough.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  racing  to  keep  up  with  success. 

Workmen  are  laying  foundations  for  six 
more  12  unit  presses.  There  are  104  16- 
page  units  now,  and  when  immediate 
plans  are  through  there  will  be  130. 

The  story  of  both  races  is  told  in  a 
walk  from  the  old  building  under  a  street 
to  the  new,  up  through  five  floors  and 
down  to  truck  sheds  frowning  on  three 

streets.  View  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin's  pi 

It  IS  the  old  pressroom  that  is  being  •: 

made  over  now  in  the  second  time-defeat-  aooit'onal 

ing  race.  Presses  that  in  1908  were  the 

joy  of  American  printers  have  been  reel  room,  much  like  the  one  seen  before 


Weird  Spanish  Censorship 

Weird  story  of  the  operation  of  the 


at  the  same  time.  Pass  also  the  second  away.  Between  4  o’clock  and  4 :25  the  Spanish  censorship  was  told  this  week 


104  16-PAGE  UNITS  IN  WORLD’S  LARGEST  PRESSROOM 


View  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  pressroom,  where  nearly  28.000,000  pages  are  printed  daily.  Immediate  plans  call 
for  additional  installations  which  will  make  a  total  of  130  printing  units. 


joy  of  American  printers  have  been  reel  room,  much  like  the  one  seen  before,  sports  edition  is  printed.  The  first  star  by  the  Marquis  de  Valdeiglesias,  editor 
scrapped  to  make  way  for  new.  In  1908  a  Once  again  into  the  roar  of  this  time  final  begins  at  about  5  o’clock  and  the  and  publisher  of  Madrid  La  Epoca,  who 
room  80  feet  long  and  47  feet  wide  for  four  six  unit  presses.  The  walls  of  this  two  star  at  six.  There  are  many  pauses  is  visiting  the  United  States, 
newspaper  press  work  was  amazing.  The  room  must  sewn  be  pushed  out  over  the  for  fudge-lifts.  La  Epoca  was  stopped  by  the  board  of 

Bulletin  presses  to  day  are  132  feet  long,  roof  of  the  bigger  room  below,  in  order  In  speaking  of  these  modern  presses,  censorship  because  a  story  was  published 
and  the  room  has  pushed  out  the  walls  lhaf  more  units  may  be  added  to  the  a  press  capable  of  producing  a  16-page  referring  to  some  improvements  carried 
of  the  old  building,  and  has  tunneled  un-  presses.  paper  is  counted  as  a  unit.  The  104  out  in  Spain,  and  forgot  to  name  the 

der  street  into  a  seven-story  aimex  Above  this  room  are  two  more  floors,  press  units  in  the  Bulletin  plant  produce  dictator,  Primo  de  Rivera, 

nearby.  where  presses  will  eventually  be  installed,  an  average  of  1,173,000  16-page  papers  _ 


Experience  has  taught  the  American  ^^ow  they  are  being  used  for  paper  stor-  or  391,000  48-page  papers  an  hour.  This 

publisher  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  real  estate  age-  B*g  as  they  are  they  can  only  hold  amazing  press  capacity  means  that  39,- 

and  stretch  press  units  out  long,  than  to  enough  newsprint  to  last  two  days  ahead.  100  eight  page  copies,  or  6,517  48-page 

f-n-...  .L-  _ij  4.1 -  -f  So  great  is  a  public’s  demand  for  news!  copies  can  be  turned  out  every  minute. 

And  now  into  the  delivery  room  on  the  In  June  of  1895  Wililam  L.  McLean, 


follow  the  old  theory  of  building  high.  ,  ^  -  -  - _ _  nw.ru  ro 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  saving  in  And  now  into  the  delivery  room  on  the  In  June  of  1893  Wililam  L.  McLean,  W  vr  J  n  M* 

paper  alone  buys  the  extra  land.  The  street  level,  a  winding  twisting  mass  of  who  had  been  general  manager  of  the  weeniiet  and  uaiiie* 

new  system  is  called  the  straight-line  endless  belts  shunting  papers  out  through  Philadelphia  Press,  took  over  the  Even-  Nevada’s  most  representative  news- 
method  and  was  made  possible  by  the  in-  doors  into  the  jaws  of  waiting  trucks,  ing  Bulletin.  It  then  had  a  circulation  papers,  according  to  advanced  students 
vention  of  the  reel.  Here  is  the  terminal  of  the  printing  pro-  of  only  5,000.  The  new  owner  of  this  in  Journalism  at  the  University  of 

Under  this  method  the  white  paper  is  cess  and  the  gateway  to  the  city  streets,  old  paper  established  in  1847  began  at  Nevada.  Reno,  acting  as  judges  in  a  state- 
fed  to  the  press  cylinders  for  printing  The  white  paper  has  been  filled  with  the  once  to  look  far  into  the  future.  It  is  wide  contest  under  the  direction  of  the 
from  below  instead  of  from  above.  Each  world’s  story  and  the  58-page  paper  auto-  his  policy,  he  has  said,  to  keep  10  years  Nevada  State  Press  association,  are : 
press  in  the  Bulletin’s  annex  uses  space  matically  folded  and  transferred  by  elec-  ahead  with  his  production  plans.  Weekly — Fallcm  Churchill  County 


PICK  BEST  NEVADA  PAPERS 

Journalism  Students  Make  Award  to 
Weeklies  and  Dailies 

Nevada’s  most  representative  news- 


on  two  stories,  one  for  the  paper  reels  trie  conveyors  to  be  piled  in  bundles  and  The  one  and  only  old  fashioned  Bui-  Eagle. 


Weekly — Fallon  Churchill 


and  one  for  the  presses. 


tied  and  marked  for  delivery  miles  away,  lock  press  that  printed  this  5,000  circula- 


Waik  through  the  basement  reel  room  See  how  fast  and  sure  those  hands  work,  tion  was  immediately  replaced  with  a 

of  the  annex,  in  the  mad  roar  of  an  edi-  slipping  a  leather  thong  about  a  counted  Hoe  Quadruple  Rotary  Perfecting  press, 

tion  on  the  press.  Great  spools  of  white  Pile  of  Bulletins.  capable  of  producing  48,000  eight-page 

paper  are  whirling  around,  unrolling  up-  Outside  the  door,  is  the  sputter  of  papers  in  an  hour,  a  marvelous  record 


Tri-weekly — Elko  Free  Press. 

Daily  in  cities  under  10,000 — Ely 
Times  and  IVmnemucca  Humboldt  Star 
(tie). 

Daily  in  cities  over  10,000 — Reno 


wards  into  the  presses  one  flight  above,  gasoline  motors  as  one  truck,  two,  three  in  those  days.  The  circulation  jumped  NexHsda  State  Journal. 

A  futurist  painting  of  flashing  white  are  loaded  and  swing  out  into  the  street  up  in  a  year  to  33,625.  By  1908,  the  These  newspapers,  winners  in  their  re- 

against  black.  The  belly  of  a  monster,  to  make  way  for  others  to  be  filled.  Bulletin  had  eight  sextuple  presses,  and  spective  divisions,  will  receive  prizes  of- 

this  basement,  160  feet  long  and  160  feet  There  are  four  loading  platforms,  on  this  was  so  remarkable  at  that  date  that  fered  by  the  Western  Newspaper  Union. 


wide.  three  sides  of  the  Bulletin  .\nnex.  and  Alfred  Harmsworth.  later  Lord  North-  _ 

Men  on  this  floor  move  the  paper  on  there  is  one  more  platform  to  receive  cliffe,  made  a  special  trip  from  England  Hamilton  Resigns  in  Ft  W 
trucks  along  narrow  gauge  rails  to  feed  papers  for  delivery  from  the  press  room  to  see  what  this  man  McLean  was  doing.  *  ’'’•y™* 

the  reels.  These  reels  are  operated  by  jn  the  main  building.  This  last  platform  During  the  eight  following  years  the  Frank  G.  Hamilton,  advertising  man- 
electric  control  buttons.  Just  before  one  is  supplied  by  five  octuple  presses.  .\t  press  room  equipment  grew  to  include  ager  and  vice-president  of  the  Fort 

reel  runs  out,  a  tender  steps  forward  and  this  total  of  five  platforms  50  trtrcks  can  thirteen  octuples.  In  1918,  still  keeping  IVayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  has  re¬ 
marks  an  untouched  roll  of  paper  with  stand  at  a  time,  backed  up  against  the  10  years  ahead,  the  annex  was  started,  signed  because  of  poor  health  and  will 


glue.  He  presses  a  button.  The  new  delivery  room  doors.  First  the  basement  was  finished  and  spend  the  next  few  months  in  traveling, 

roll  swings  slowly  forward  and  is  glued  At  one  platform  of  the  annex  is  a  filled  with  presses,  then  the  two  upper  He  will  continue  as  vice-president  of  the 

to  the  fast  disappearing  old.  Speed  slack-  door  which  is  not  the  terminus  of  an  end-  floors  were  equipped.  The  building  was  company.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  with 
ens  a  little  to  prevent  a  break  but  not  less  belt.  It  is  where  the  ink  trucks  finished  as  it  now  stands  in  1924,  but  the  News-Sentinel  for  IS  years, 

many  seconds  are  lost  in  the  race  with  come  and  the  ink  is  pumped  into  tanks  Mr.  McLean,  still  ten  years  ahead  in  - 


spend  the  next  few  months  in  traveling. 


to  the  fast  disappearing  old.  Speed  slack-  door  which  is  not  the  terminus  of  an  end- 
ens  a  little  to  prevent  a  break  but  not  less  belt.  It  is  where  the  ink  trucks 


time.  A  fat  fresh  roll  of  paper  now  to  be  pushed  through  pipes  to  the  presses,  his  race  with  time,  has  already  ordered  ii  t  i  n;-  ••  n 

Ka  onH  fnl/lprl  \Vhi1p  T  haH  thiiQ  wsllcpH  tlimiiah  tViP  mnrp  nrpQ^PQ  frnm  tLp  fartorv  anH  U  dtizen  Clip 


speeds  upwards  to  be  printed  and  folded  While  I  had  thus  walked  through  the  more  presses  from  the  factory,  and  has 
and  carried  up  still  another  flight  with-  largest  press  room  in  the  world,  pausing  plans  drawn  for  extension  of  the  upper 
out  pause  to  the  delivery  room  on  the  only  while  my  guMe,  G.  A.  Wiedemann,  stories  of  the  annex, 
street  level.  shouted  explanations  above  the  din,  the  Meanwhile  that  seven-story  building 


ms  drawn  for  extension  of  the  upper  .A  “Most  Useful  Citizen”  loving  cup 
iries  of  the  annex.  is  being  offered  by  the  Seattle  Post  In- 

Meanwhile  that  seven-story  building  telligencer,  which  will  be  awarded  yearly 


Up  a  flight  into  the  main  press  room,  sjwrts  edition  had  been  finished.  The  rocks  each  day  in  the  roar  of  that  other  to  the  person  living  in  Seattle  deemed 
still  beneath  the  ground.  Here  are  five  giant  presses  were  still.  There  was  the  race  to  get  more  than  500,000  papers  most  worthy  of  the  honor. 


.  T  . 
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ONE-aUARTER  HULLION 


Agate  Lines 


INCREASE 

In  National  Advertising  in  the 
First  Five  Months  of  1926  in  the 

pittabural?  ©imps 


(Morning  and  Sunday) 


Pittsburgh  Chronicle  telegraph 


(Evening  Except  Sunday) 


Sold  Singly  or  Combined 


The  Answer 


It  Pays 


Thoroughly  Cover  Fourth  Largest  Market  in  America 


Evening  and  Sunday  Morning 
Combined  Circulation 

270,000 

Evening  and  Morning 
Combined  Circulation 

XlTyOOO 


Chronicle  Telegraph  (Evening)  and  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  Times  (Sunday)  Carry  More  Automo¬ 
tive  Advertising  Than  Any  Other  Evening  and 
Sunday  Newspaper  in  Pittsburgh. 


E  M.  BURKE,  Inc. 

42nd  and  Broadway,  New  York 
182  South  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
CSonatitution  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 


URBAN  E.  DICE 

National  Advertiaing  Manager 
Gazette  Square,  PitUburgh,  Pa. 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 

742  Market  Street.  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angelea,  Cal." 
White-Hecry-Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  'Wash. 
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AD  MEN’S  BOSSES  PAY  THE  FARE— YOU 
CAN  WAGER  THEY’LL  BE  THERE 

When  Sharp  Chin  Solos  Start  to  Twang  You’ll  Know  It’s  “Over 
With  a  Bang’’ — Four  Out  of  Five  Will  Come  in  State; 
Phillie  Will  Help  Them  Celebrate 


Written  especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher 

By  F.  D.  SCHNITGER 

W'riter  of  “firim’s  Fairy  Tales” — Ledger  Syndicate 


'T'HE  boys  and  girls  who  write  those 
cute  little  fairy  stories  entitled, 
‘‘You’ll  Never  Miss  the  Easy  Payments” ; 
‘‘How  to  Become  a  Social  Lion  in  Six 
Easy  Lessons  on  the  Saxophone” ;  “He 
Loved  Her  Till  She  Ordered  Chicken 
Salad,”  etc.,  will  gather  at  Philadelphia, 
June  20th  to  the  25th  for  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  ’em  in  attend¬ 
ance  for  these  word  jugglers  can  find 
more  reasons  for  attending  a  convention 
than  a  publisher  can  for  playing  golf 
during  business  hours. 

Trust  the  discoverers  of  Halitosis  to 
put  the  bee  on  the  boss  for  important 
expense  money.  It  will  be  oats  for  them, 
and  when  they  come  out  of  the  boss’s 
office,  whither  they  have  gone  to  get  the 
official  “Okeh,”  orders  on  the  treasurer 
will  be  like  pyorrhea — four  out  of  five 
will  have  it. 

But  after  the  boss  has  fallen  for  the 
annual  convention  shake-down,  like  a  fat 
man  for  a  banana  peel — what  has  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  offer,  in  addition  to  chin  solos 
by  world  famous  advertising  men  and 
other  sordid  business  matters  ?  These, 
after  all,  are  only  mere  details  in  the  life 
of  a  Conventionite.  Who  ever  heard  of 
going  to  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
the  convention  itself?  Perish  the 
thought !  As  well  speak  of  attending 
high-nose  opera  for  the  sake  of  music. 

First  and  foremost  there  is  the  Sesqui- 
centennial.  According  to  old  man  Web¬ 
ster’s  son,  Noah,  “Sesquicentennial”  is  a 


fifteen-dollar  word  meaning — “of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  century  and  a  half.”  It 
seems  that  someone  with  a  sardonic  sense 
of  humor  figured  it  would  be  a  Wow  to 
pull  a  street  carnival  in  commemoration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  consequent  alleged 
independence  of  America. 

■Although  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
prove  it,  we  Americans  know  that  we  are 
a  free  country  because  it  says  so  in  the 
Constitution — and,  as  one  of  the  French 
Louis  said  to  the  man-in-the-Iron-Mask, 
you  can't  laugh  THAT  off. 

As  a  result  of  the  Sesqui,  Philadelphia 
this  year  will  draw  a  bigger  crowd  than 
an  ice  wagon  in  Hades.  You  really  must 
visit  the  Sesqui  for  we  are  reliably  in¬ 
formed  that  several  new  riding  devices 
will  be  introduced  and  if  one  is  following 
the  advertising  profession  one  must  be 
up  on  What’s  What. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  office 
occupied  by  Col.  William’s  good  friend 
and  pal — General  Smedley  Butler  during 
the  time  he  was  de-alcoholizing  and  pur¬ 
ifying  Philly.  As  a  result  of  his  cam¬ 
paign,  the  foremost  critics  have  had  to 
revise  their  list  of  “The  Six  Best 
Hellers”  to  read  something  like  this — 
1.  General  Butler;  2.  Mussolini;  3.  Kip 
Rhinelander ;  4.  Abd-El-Krim ;  5.  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Cathcart  and  Moral  Turpitude; 
6.  The  Gal  who  occupied  the  now  famous 
Bathtub. 

Any  good  bootlegger  will  be  able  to 
direct  you  to  the  General’s  former  head¬ 


quarters  which  are  kept  decorated  with 
flowers  by  the  friends-  of  Col.  Williams. 

Maybe  you  have  heard  of  a  weekly 
publication  nicknamed  The  Saturday 
tveiiing  Pest  sometimes  called  The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Man’s  Bible.  Considering  the 
fact  that  it  has  only  been  published  since 
about  the  time  George  Washington  wore 
short  pants,  it  has  built  up  a  very  credit¬ 
able  circulation.  The  plant  is  located  m 
Philadelphia  and,  we  understand  will  be 
open  to  visiting  delegates. 

Those  with  a  yen  for  American  history 
can  be  kept  busier  than  a  mosquito  on  a 
wooden  leg,  for  Philadelphia  has  more 
places  of  historical  interest  than  there 
are  dents  in  Ford  fenders.  Space  for¬ 
bids  enumerating  them — but  give  ’em  the 
inquiring  eye. 

W’e  have  been  asked  to  give  a  few 
“Convention  Don’ts”  as  well  as  the  above 
Do’s. 

In  the  light  of  past  experience  we 
would  say  that  the  most  important  one 
is — Don’t  try  to  fill  inside  straights  or 
three  card  flushes  for  even  the  most  elas¬ 
tic  expense  accounts  will  sometimes  back¬ 
fire. 

Don’t  believe  the  guy  who  tells  you  it’s 
genuine  bottled  in  bond  Scotch — just  ask 
liim  if  he  knows  any  more  funny  stories. 

And  finally — Don’t  fail  to  come. 


Salt  Lake  City  Wants  N.E.A.  Meet 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  to  hold  its 
1928  convention  in  that  city.  The  in¬ 
vitation  was  written  on  a  giant  type¬ 
writer  and  the  paper  used  measured  8^2 
by  12  feet. 


and  Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Lewis,  Johnson 
Creek,  Secretary. 

N  H.  Editor  Dies  on  Train 

George  Kelley,  editor  of  the  Lebanon 
(N.  H.)  Gramte  State  Free  Press,  died 
June  12,  of  a  heart  attack  on  board  the 
New  England  Rotary  special  train  bound 
for  the  international  convention  of  Rotary 
Clubs  at  Denver.  Death  came  as  the 
train  was  nearing  Oakley,  Kan. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  DAILY 
OPENS  NEW  HOME 


Deseret  News  Celebrates  With  House¬ 
warming  —  General  Manager  Kirk- 
ham  Master  of  Ceremonies — Vet¬ 
eran  Employes  Introduced 


Paper’s  Correspondents  Organize 

Correspondents  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette,  were  guests  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  at  a  dinner  and  inspection  of  the 
plant  recently.  The  correspondents 
formed  an  organization  with  Fred  B. 
Skinner  of  Medina  as  president;  A.  G. 
Bridge,  Stamford,  Ont.,  vice-president ; 


The  contpletion  of  the  new  home  of  the 
Salt  lAike  City  Deseret  News  on  Rich¬ 
ards  street,  near  the  old  building,  which 
will  be  used  by  departments  of  the  News 
and  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad 
Company  was  celebrated  on  the  evening 
of  June  7,  when  more  than  300  employes 
of  the  paper  gathered  at  the  new  plant 
for  a  housewarming.  The  entire  evening 
was  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  the  large  structure  which 
will  house  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
convenient  newspaper  plants  in  the  west. 

Assistant  General  Manager  James  M. 
Kirkham,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
Heber  J.  Grant,  publisher  of  the  paper 
in  behalf  of  the  Mormon  Church,  owners, 
spoke.  A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
introduction  by  Mr.  Kirkham  of  the  vet¬ 
eran  employes  of  the  paper.  There  were 
several  who  have  been  with  the  paper 
more  than  35  years,  one  more  than  50, 
one  47. 


N«w  6-Day  Paper  in  Colorado 

Under  the  editorship  of  Leo  H.  Bowen, 
the  Gletnt'ood  Sfrrings  (Col.)  Avalanche- 
Echo  is  now  being  published  six  days  a 
week,  instead  of  weekly. 


— 

Philadelphia’s 

Newest  and  Fastest 
Growing  Newspaper! 

^  I  ^HE  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  the  most 
^  modern  newspaper  in  the  third  city  of  the 
country  and  unrivalled  among  tabloids  any¬ 
where  for  newsiness  and  entertaining,  inter¬ 
esting  and  pictorial  features,  is  still  increasing 
in  popularity  (circulation)  and  has  reached 
the  heights  of  advertising  power. 

The  1  00,000  mark  of  circulation  probably 
will  have  been  passed  ere  this  meets  your  eye 
for  week  after  week  has  shown  an  increase  in 
net  paid  daily  average  and  the  Sesqui  has  only 


just  begun.  Sworn  net  paid  daily  average  for 
the  week  ending  May  22,  was  82,873. 

Advertising  in  the  first  year — March  3 1 , 

1925,  to  March  31,  1926— totalled  2,428,291 

lines,  and  it  has  more  than  doubled  since  the 
second  year  began. 

Eagerness  for  a  live,  popular  medium  in  this 
territory  thus  is  shown  to  have  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  unstinted  approval  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  by  advertisers  here. 

Many  national  advertisers  al¬ 
ready  have  realized  that,  full 
of  honors  among  advertisers  in 
its  home  city,  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  cannot  be  omitted 
in  any  campaign  that  includes 
Philadelphia. 


DailyInea^S 

THE  PEOPLE’S  PICTORIAL 

Fifteenth  and  Cherry  Streets 
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BEAUTIFUL  STORY  BEHIND  ADVERTISING 
EXHIBIT  OF  POOR  RICHARD’S  SCHOOL 


Originated  by  a  “Father”  of  129  Boys,  Endowed  by  the  Father  of  One 
Who  Died,  the  Name  George  Morris  Price  Is  Becoming 
Famous  in  Philadelphia 


A  “FATHER”  of  129  boys  and  an- 

father  nf  nne  snn  whn  HieH 


Other  father  of  one  son  who  died 
and  an  advertising  club  with  nothing  to 
do  combine  to 


its  direction,  with  Mr.  Doyle  as  advisory 
chairman,  had  nearly  200  students,  who 
have  turned  out  some  really  marvelous 
exhibits  of  adver- 


- make  a  beautiful 

story  behind  the 
George  Morris 
Price  School  of 
Advertising  and 
Journalism,  the 
students  of  which 
are  exh  i  bi  t  i  n  g 
their  work  next 
week  among  other 
exhibits  of  the 
22nd  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the 
A  s  s  o  ciated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Oubs  of 
Bastley  J.  Doyle  World  in 

Philadelphia. 

Bartley  Doyle,  president  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  Publishing  Company,  hasn’t  any 
children  of  his  own.  But  he  likes  to 
see  young  boys  get  along  in  the  world. 
He  has  taken  a  family  of  129  sons 
under  his  wing.  Mr.  Doyle  is  also 
interested  in  advertising  and  in  adver¬ 
tising  clubs.  Some  three  years  ago  he 
was  president  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  and  responsible  for  a 
radical  change  in  that  organization. 

“See  here,”  he  said  in  effect  to  the 
members,  “as  a  hotel  our  club  is  all  right. 
We  eat  here  and  once  in  a  while  we 
hear  some  speaker.  But  that’s  not  my 
idea  of  a  club.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
selfish  that  we  should  gather  here  just 
to  eat  and  please  ourselves.  While  we 
are  spending  our  time  here,  let’s  accom¬ 
plish  something  for  others.  We’re  a  club 
that  has  nothing  to  do.  Let’s  find  some¬ 
thing  to  do.” 

.\nd  Mr.  Doyle,  with  others  in  the 
club,  went  out  and  organized  a  small 
school  of  advertising  and  journalism  to 
be  taught  by  Poor  Richard  members. 

\  young  man  named  George  Morris 
Price  was  particularly  interested  in  this 
seedling  school.  The  first  year,  when  it 
had  fifty  members,  he  was  a  great  help 
to  Mr.  Doyle,  the  principal  organizer. 
Poor  Richard’s  club  house  was  then  on 
Camac  street,  a  quaint  little  place,  with 
not  much  room  available  for  teaching 
young  men  the  fundamentals  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  practical  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  But  it  worked  well  enough  to  show 
that  Mr.  Doyle’s  ideals  of  service  were 
entirely  pragmatic. 

Not  long  after  the  school  got  under 
way,  Mr.  Price  went  on  a  trip  abroad. 
He  never  returned.  He  was  lost  over¬ 
board  one  night,  while  crossing  the 
Mediterranean  sea  from  India. 

The  father  of  this  young  man  was 
Michael  Price,  president  of  McNeely  & 
Price,  a  manufacturing  concern.  The 
elder  Price  had  been  very  proud  of  his 
only  son,  now  so  suddenly  severed  from 
him.  He’d  always  expected  his  boy 
would  make  a  name  for  himself  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

.\fter  George’s  death,  he  began  to 
think  about  ways  in  which  he  might  per¬ 
petuate  his  memory.  He  considered  doing 
something  for  Lehigh,  his  son’s  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  thought  of  the*  cruel  sea 
was  on  his  mind,  and  for  a  while  he 
planned  a  fund  to  provide  an  annual  prize 
for  heroism  in  rescuing  lives  along  the 
eastern  .Atlantic  shore. 

But  then  he  remembered  his  son’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Poor  Richard  Club  and  its 
advertising  school.  He  began  to  wonder 
himself  how  that  school  was  getting 
along.  George  used  to  mention  it  a  great 
deal.  .About  this  time  he  had  a  talk 
with  Mr.  Doyle.  A  $50,000  endowment 
for  the  establishment  of  the  George  Mor¬ 
ris  Price  School  of  Advertising  and 
Journalism  followed  this  conversation. 

This  school  last  year,  now  housed  in 
the  third  floor  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Qub'  s  new  home,  and  still  operated  under 


tising  craftsman¬ 
ship.  Its  alumni 
number  100,  all 
of  whom  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  some 
form  of  advertis¬ 
ing  work. 

A  two  year’s 
course  is  given 
by  the  George 
Morris  Price 
School  for  men 
ranging  from  18 
to  30  years  old, 
under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Thomas  Michael  Price 

J.  M  u  1  V  e  y,  di¬ 
rector,  and  John  Lutz,  his  assistant.  A 
small  fee  is  charged  for  purchasing  books 
to  be  used  in  classes  held  three  evenings 
a  week.  A  certificate  is  given  on  gradua¬ 
tion,  which  helps  the  bearer  considerably 
in  finding  employment  in  Philadelphia 
agencies.  On  commencement  day  a  short 
while  ago,  a  class  of  50  was  graduated. 

The  name  of  George  Morris  Price  is 
becoming  famous  in  Philadelphia. 

“But  the  demand  for  the  graduates  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  supply,”  Mr.  Doyle 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week.  “We 
have  three  bright,  beautifully  furnished 
rooms,  but  that  is  not  enough.  This  last 
year  we  accepted  a  class  of  150  and 
turned  away  nearly  200.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


June  19-24 — Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World,  22nd 
annual  convention,  Philadelphia. 

June  19-26 — American  Golf  Assn, 
of  Advertising  Interests,  Spring 
tournament.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

June  24-26 — Kentucky  Press  Assn., 
mid-summer  meeting,  Pineville, 
Ky. 

June  25-28 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn., 
summer  outing.  Lake  Minnewas- 
ka,  N.  Y. 

June  25 — New  England  Associated 
Press  Members,  Copely  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

June  28-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Assn.,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 


Wt’Rt  ALWAYS  BUSY— WHY? 

AUTOMOBILE  PR 

Get  the  Circulation 

Get  the  Money  For  It  } 
Get  It  Quickly  I 

Get  It  Right 

IZE  CAMPAIGNS 

THE  KENDALL  PLAN 

Eighteen  consecutive  successful  years 
of  “Knowing  How.”  Wire  or  write 
for  details,  references,  etc.. 


W.  S.  Kendall  Company 

104  NORTH  BAILEY  AVE. 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


At  preient  conducting  third  campaign  within 
aiz  yean  upon  tho  WHEELIHO,  W,  VA., 
INTELLIOEHCEIl. 


ALLENTOWN, 
I - PA. - 


Make  Allentown  your  test 
town  in  Pennsylvania 


ALLENTOWN’S 

lirro-f*  nnmKpr  nf 


large  number  of 
retail  outlets — over  one 
thousand  —  allows 
advertisers  to  get 
thorough  distribution 
in  this  genuinely  Ameri¬ 
can  city. 

The  Morning  Call’s  31,- 
400  circulation  gives  a 
complete  coverage  of 
the  city  and  traditig 
territory. 

The  Call  carried  over 
ten  million  lines  of 
advertising  during  1925, 
and  the  monthly  figures 
this  Spring  have  been 
breaking  all  previous 
records. 


Allentown  should  be  on 
all  Pennsylvania  lists. 
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Allentown  Morning  Call 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National  Representatives 


*Ask  US  about  Advertisers*  cooperation 
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Annals  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club 

Being  a  short  history  of  the  famous  Advertising  Club  of 
Philadelphia  especially  written  for  Elditor  &  Publisher 
by  a  Charter  Member  and  former  President. 
WILLIAM  J.  ELDRIDGE 
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Pleasant  face  of  famous  old  Poor  Richard  club,  host  to  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  for  second  time  in  10  years 


at  Belmont  Mansion  in  Fair  mount  Park 
on  June  8,  in  recognition  of  the  honor 
confered  on  its  fellow  member,  “Tom” 
Daly. 

At  this  dinner  there  were  about  110 
present.  On  June  22,  1906,  the  club 
adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  in 
which  the  objects  of  the  club  were  speci¬ 
fically  set  forth  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  scientific  study  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  sincere  endeavor  to  promote  its 
best  interests. 

(2.)  The  widening  and  amalgamation 
of  advertising  circles,  bringing  them  into 
a  closer  and  better  understood  relation¬ 
ship. 

For  the  official  management  of  the  club 
an  executive  committee  of  nine  was  pro¬ 
vided.  By  way  of  entertainment  a  formal 
banquet  was  to  be  held  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  meeting  in  November  and  a 
literary  and  social  meeting  was  to  be 
held  monthly  from  December  to  March 
“at  which  papers  on  advertising  topics” 
were  to  be  read,  to  be  followed  by  a 
general  discussion  and  informal  supper. 

The  first  annual  banquet  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club,  the  forerunner  of  the  many 
brilliant  annual  events  that  have  followed, 
was  held  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford  on  the 
evening  of  November  27,  1906.  Mr. 
Martindale,  who  had  been  re-elected  at 
the  annual  business  meeting  to  serve  for 
another  year  as  President,  was  toastmas¬ 
ter.  The  affair  was  a  brilliant  success  al¬ 
though  it  lacked  the  “stunt”  features  and 
frolic  that  have  distinguished  subsequent 
banquets.  The  speeches  were  largely  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
club  was  organized  and  prophetic  of  what 
the  club  could  become  if  those  purposes 
were  honestly  carried  out. 

The  great  need  of  the  club  was  felt 
to  be  a  permanent  place  of  abode.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held  from  time  to  time  in 
various  restaurants  and  the  new  born  in¬ 
fant  was  much  like  a  foundling  on  the 
doorstep.  A  committee  headed  by  Clar¬ 
ence  K.  Arnold  was  appointed  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  a  club  house  could 
be  secured,  and  after  some  search  finally 
located  at  239  South  Camac  Street.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  clubs  on  this  street  have  caused 


it  to  be  called  “The  Street  of  Little 
Clubs.” 

The  property,  an  old-fashioned  dwelling 
of  two  stories  and  a  half,  was  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  $4,500,  and  alterations  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  club,  together  with 
furnishings  made  a  total  cost  of  about 
$10,000. 

The  purchase  was  financed  by  each  of 
the  seventy-five  members  purchasing  a 
bond  for  $100,  the  balance  being  cared 
for  by  mortgage. 

As  a  property  owner  the  club  was  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  incorporating,  and 
a  charter  was  granted,  dated  July  23, 
1907.  The  charter  members  were  Clarence 
K.  Arnold,  Thomas  Martindale,  J.  W. 
Morton,  Jr.,  Richard  A.  Foley,  Wm.  C. 
Supplee  and  the  following  Directors  whose 
names  appear  on  the  document:  Clarence 
K.  Arnold,  Joseph  H.  Appel,  Henry 
Ferris,  H.  C.  Gara,  Charles  Westing,  W. 
J.  Eldridge,  David  T.  Fleisher,  B.  J. 
Wasserman,  Louis  J.  Kolb,  W.  Percy 
Mills,  secretary  and  J.  W.  Morton,  Jr., 
treasurer.  The  purpose  of  the  club  was 
declared  to  be:  “to  foster,  protect  and 
promote  the  welfare  and  interest  of  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  trade  and  business  of 
buying  and  selling  advertising  space  in, 
and  advertising  matter  for,  periodicals 
and  publications  of  any  character,  and  of 
producing  advertising  matter,  and  for  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  such 
trade  and  commerce  by  combining  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  influence  of  members 
against  impositions  and  fraud,  as  experi¬ 
ence  may  from  time  to  time  dictate,  by 
bringing  about  greater  uniformity  and  cer¬ 
tainty  in  business  connections  and  by  es¬ 
tablishing  closer  ties  of  business  associa¬ 
tion  among  the  members,  including  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  club 
house  for  the  above  purposes.” 

The  new  home  was  formally  opened 
November  18,  1907,  and  the  event  was 
proudly  heralded  as  the  first  advertising 
club  in  the  country  that  owned  its  own 
club  house. 

There  were  many  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  club  in  its  mana.gement  of 
its  new  responsibilities.  The  endeavor  to 


We  Have  an  Inter¬ 
esting  Story  to  Tell 


OENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  was  born 
January  17,  1706.  Just  two  centuries 
and  one  month  later — February  16,  1906, 
there  was  an  informal  gathering  of  men 
interested  in  advertising  who  met  in  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia 
and  discussed  the  need  and  possibility  of 
organizing  a  c'.ub  that  should  represent 
the  interests  of  advertising.  The  need  of 
such  a  club  was  recognized,  the  possibility 
was  questioned,  but  it  was  decided  to  call 
a  meeting  of  leaders  in  this  field  as  buy¬ 
ers,  sellers  and  makers  of  advertising. 

To  this  end  some  50  invitations  were 
issued  to  the  advertising  managers  of 
prominent  business  houses  recognized  as 
users  of  publicity,  to  leading  advertising 
agencies,  to  writers  and  publishers,  to 
meet  at  the  Board  of  Trade  room  in  the 
Bourse  Building  on  March  15. 

About  20  men  responded  to  this  invi¬ 
tation.  Charles  E.  Roberts  of  Lippin- 
cott’s  Magazine  was  called  to  the  chair 
and  after  some  discussion  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  present  plans 
for  a  permanent  organization. 

The  committee  appointed  consisted  of 
Clarence  K.  Arnold  of  the  Arnold  & 
Dyer  Advertising  Agency,  W.  M.  Os¬ 
trander,  well-known  real  estate  man  and 
promoter;  William  Percy  Mills  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  John  C.  van  Haagan, 
advertising  agency,  and  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Appel,  advertising  manager  of  John 
Wanamaker’s. 

The  committee  soon  submitted  a  plan 
embodying  the  formation  of  a  club  to  be 
known  as  The  Poor  Richard  Club, 


using  the  well-known  pen-name  of  Be- 
jamin  Franklin  and  commemorating  him 
as  the  Father  of  Advertising.  Thus  was 
born  just  two  centuries  and  two  months 
after  the  advent  of  the  first  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  a  second  that  has  sought  to  honor 
his  memory  and  carry  into  effect  the  high 
and  sterling  business  ethics  for  which  he 
stood. 

It  was  decided  to  limit  the  member¬ 
ship  to  seventy-five  or  at  the  most  eighty. 
The  annual  dues  were  fixed  at  ten  dollars 
for  resident  members  and  five  dollars  for 
non-resident.  Further  regulations  were 
adopted  as  to  officers  committees  and 
meetings,  and  an  annual  dinner  or  banquet 
was  decided  upon  as  a  fixed  event. 

The  Poor  Richard  Club  thus  organized 
was  fortunate  in  enlisting  the  interest  of 
Thomas  Martindale,  a  well-known  busi¬ 
ness  man.  prominent  in  civic  affairs  and 
a  true  disciple  of  advertising.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  presidency  of  the  club  and 
immediately  plunged  into  an  active  pro¬ 
motion  of  its  purposes. 

From  the  first  the  Club  has  been  noted 
for  its  social  activities.  The  first  event 
of  this  kind  was  a  shad  dinner  held  at 
Washington  Park  on  the  Delaware  River 
on  the  evening  of  May  1,  1906.  Twenty- 
tw’o  members  were  present  and  addresses 
were  made  by  members  of  the  club  in¬ 
cluding  Thomas  A.  Daly,  the  well  known 
humorist  and  poet,  who  had  just  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Press  Humorists,  a  national  organization. 

The  Poor  Richard  Club  tendered  a 
dinner  to  the  American  Press  Humorists 


Concerning  the  Jewish 
population  of  250,000 
in  Philadelphia  which 
constitutes  one  of  the 
largest  and  richest  map 
kets  for  every  type 
of  product. 

THE  JEWISH  WORLD 

The  Only  Jewish  Daily 
Printed  in  Philadelphia 

Plant  and  General  Offices:  223*23  S.  5th  Street 
Full  Merchandising  Co-operation 
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manage  a  dining  fo6m  with  a  three  course 
meal  at  33  cents  a  cover  with  a  Japanese 
chef  and  a  Japanese  waiter  plunged  the 
exchequer  into  a  deficit  that  made  a 
speedy  change  necessary.  The  ye.low 
peril  was  disposed  of  and  Godfrey  Brown, 
a  genial  African,  succeeded  him,  and  for 
several  years  satistied  the  appetites  of  the 
hungry  Poor  Richardites  without  ser¬ 
iously  embarrassing  the  treasurer. 

The  long  dining  table  was  a  pleasant 
gathering  placg  for  the  members  at  lunch 
time  although  the  attendance,  owing  to 
the  limited  membership,  was  necessarily 
small.  However,  there  were  frequent 
visits  from  prominent  persons  and  the 
quaint  little  club  house  entertained  many 
visitors  of  high  repute  in  literature,  busi¬ 
ness,  politics,  travel,  etc. 

The  second  annual  banquet  was  held 
on  January  17,  1908,  as  it  had  been  de¬ 
cide  that  this  annual  event  should 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  its  Patron  Saint, 
and  it  has  been  held  regularly  at  that 
time  every  year  since  except  when  the 


SOME  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP  IN  - 
CENTRAL  PHILADELPHIA 

BAPTIST — 17th  and  Sansom 

^  streets. 

Christian  Science — Academy  of 
Music. 

Congreational — 18th  and  Greene 
streets. 

Ethical  Culture — 1324  Spruce 
street. 

Friends — 15th  and  Race  streets. 

Protestant  Episcopal — 13th  and 
Spruce  streets. 

Hebrew,  Broad  and  Green 
streets. 

Lutheran — 21st  and  Chestnut 
streets. 

Methodist  Episcopal — Broad  and 
Arch  streets. 

Presbyterian — Broad  and  Spruce. 

Roman  Catholic — 13th  and  Mar¬ 
ket  streets. 


17th  falls  on  Sunday,  _ _ 

For  several  years  the  special  feature  ,•  ^  i  .  .  r  • 

of  the  annual  banquets  was  the  speech-  ll"®  at  the  club  house  for  instruction, 
making  and  on  some  occasions  there  have  . .,.®.  thpe  classes  and  the  possi- 

■  -  YVe  P'hties  ot  development  were  handicapped 


been  as  many  as  eight  speakers, 
cannot  undertake  to  name  the  many 
prominent  peisonages  who  have  honored 
Poor  Richard  on  these  occasions.  Wheth- 


by  lack  of  room,  and  in  1923  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  larger  building  was  agitated. 
A  most  agreeab.e  impetus  was  given 


er  the  club  has  gained  or  lost  in  turning  *9  when  Michael  G.  Price 

these  Anniveisaries  over  entirely  to  en-  P  $30,OW  as  an  endowment  in  the 
tertainment  and  hilarity  may  be  a  debat-  Richard  Club  ^r  the 

able  question,  but  the  attendance  has  establishment  of  a  Memorial  to  his  son 
grown  so  large  that  it  is  difficult  for  was  formerly  a  member  ^  the  club 
a  speaker  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 

audience,  and  as  the  demand  for  seats  to  the  Mediterranean  he  had  been  lost  at 
exceeds  the  supply  it  may  be  assumed  se^  Price  desired  that  tlw  Charles 

that  the  participants  are  satisfied.  School  of  Advertising 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  untiring  and  Journalism  should  be  managed  by 

unselfish  and  at  the  same  time  self-sacri-  ‘  ,  club.  . ,  ,  .  r  .  , 

Being  labor  that  the  committee-men  put  suitably  house  and  furnish 

into  these  occasions,  and  the  ingenuity  ^chc^l  the  splendid  property  at  1319 
and  ability  displayed  could  be  capitalized  Cocust  Street  was  purclwsed  and  altered, 
profitably  if  directed  in  other  channels.  “nd  decorated  so  that  today 

This,  however,  is  largely  the  Spirit  of  Richard  Club  boasts  one  of  the 

Poor  Richard.  There  seems  to  be  a  won-  finest  and  most  luxurious  homes  with  j^o 
derful  degree  of  well  directed  energy  ex-  comfortably  equi^d^w  rooms.  The 
pended  in  the  most  unselfish  spirit  im-  financing  of  this  $250,000  Club  House  re- 
aginable  quired  an  enlargement  of  the  membership 

The  Poor  Richard  Qub  was  early  af-  has  been  increased  to  750  active 

filiated  with  the  Associated  Advertising  non-resident  meml^p. 

Clubs  of  the  World,  and  delegates  at-  The  club  is  at  this  writing  busy  in 
tended  most  of  the  conventions  as  held  arranging  for  the  convention  of  the  As- 
from  year  to  year.  A  special  delegation  soaated  Advertising  Clubs  of  ihc  '^^rld. 
to  the  Chicago  convention  succeeded  in  The  membership  of  Poor  Richard  Club 
capturing  the  convention  for  1916  for  ji®®  always  grad^  fii.sh-  Most  of  the 
Philadelphia.  This  was  considered  a  large  industrial,  financial  and  commercial 
great  honor  although  it  meant  untold  re-  houses  are  represented  by  their  principals, 
sponsibility  and  labor  for  the  active  and  the  newspapers  and  advertising  agen- 
members  of  the  club.  cies  ^re  members. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  activities  of  „  School  for  Advertising, 

and  interest  in  the  club  and  the  over-  ^  sponsored  the  Junior 

crowded  condition  of  the  dining  room  on  Advertising  Club  encouraging  young  men 
special  occasions,  the  capacity  of  the  club  associate  for  simim  pur^ses.  The 
house  was  doubled  by  the  purchase  of  the  Women  s  Advertising  Club  also  acknow- 
adjoining  property  No.  241,  the  cere-  ledges  the  co-operation  of  the  older  or- 
monial  “breaking  in”  being  solemnly  per-  ...  .  , 

formed  by  President  Robert  H.  Durbin  The  President  whose  term  expires  June 


■on  July  1,  1915.  The  membership  at  this 
time  was  increased  to  150. 

The  management,  financing  and  enter¬ 
taining  of  the  convention,  June  25  to  30, 
1916  were  admirably  car^  for  under  the 
■chairmanship  of  Rowe  Stewart  and  in¬ 
volved  all  the  members  of  his  committee, 
with  many  volunteers,  in  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  labor.  The  wonderful  success  of 


30  is  Howard  C.  Story.  The  newly 
elected  officers  for  1926-1927  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  July  1,  are  as  follows:  Morton 
Gibbons-Neff,  President;  James  P 
Henry,  Vice-President;  Edward  S.  Paret 
Treasurer;  A.  King  Aitkin,  1st  Vice- 
President,  and  George  E.  Loane,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Directors — Theo.  E.  Ash,  John  A.  Lutz 


this  most  spectacular  of  all  the  conven-  ^ee  E.  Hood,  Charles  L.  Asam,  Roi^ 
tions  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  but  empha-  Stewart,  Harry  L.  Appleton,  VValter  P, 
sizes  the  loyalty  of  Poor  Richard  to  the  Dilg>  J-  P-  Mackenzie  and  Charles  Paist, 
spirit  of  its  traditions.  . 

The  first  number  of  Poor  Richard 

Club  Aluianack  was  published  in  Novem-  LONG  ISLAND  PRESS  TO  MEET 

ber  1912,  and  as  indicated  in  the  title  was  - 

to  be  “Published  when  the  Spirit  moves.” 

It  was  printed  in  colonial  style  type  on 
a  single  sheet  of  blue  hand  craft  paper 
“made  at  the  Matthews  mill  just  outside 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1836”  and 
presented  to  the  club  by  Grant  Megargee. 

The  Almanack  has  appeared  with  more 
or  less  frequency  since  this  first  issue, 
and  has  assumed  different  forms  and  sizes 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  the  medium  of 
the  interchange  of  thought  and  the  com¬ 
munication  of  news  arid  notices  to  the 
members  and  is  now  published  regularly 
•  every  month. 

For  several  years  a  school  of  advertis- 


Annual  Convention  Scherhiled  for 
Rockaway  Beach,  June  21 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Long  Island 
Press  Association  will  be  held  at  Rock 
away  Beach,  Monday,  June  21. 

The  morning  session  will  be  a  business 
meeting  at  which  the  publishers  will  dis 
cuss  advertising  rates  and  various  meth 
ods  of  promotion. 

In  the  afternoon  members  will  be  guests 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  The 
Rockaways  at  a  shore  dinner.  The  pro 
gram  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon 


includes  an  automobile  tour  of  The  Rock 
ing  was  conducted  by  a  few  of  the  club  aways,  visits  to  the  various  amusement 
members  and  classes  of  young  men  and  places  at  Rockaway  Beach,  and  a  theater 
•women  eager  to  become  proficient  in  this  party  in  the  evening. 


THE  LARGEST  MORNING  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA  OUTSIDE  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA  AND  PITTSBURGH 


*  *  * 

SCRANTON 

REPUBLICAN 


TO  adequately  cover  the  rich  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  market,  you 
need  the  greater  selling  power  of 
the  Scranton  Republican,  the  largest 
daily  morning  circulation  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pitts¬ 
burg,  90%  of  which  is  home  delivered. 

Statistics  tell  you  that  the  women  of  the 
Nation  buy  85%  of  its  living  necessities 
sujtd  iuxuries.  The  Republican  with  its 
splendid  daily  features  of  interest  to 
women,  and  its  great  Home  Delivered 
Circulation  is  without  a  question,  the 
woman’s  preferred  newspaper  in  Scran¬ 
ton  and  immediate  trading  area. 

That  morning  newspapers  are  wielding 
an  increasingly  superior  selling  power  is 
proven  by  the  new  morning  newspapers 
that  have  come  into  existence  in  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  past  year,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  decrease  in  evening  publica¬ 
tions. 

Tell  your  story  in  the  Scranton  Republi¬ 
can  and  reach  the  people  who  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  buying  power  in  the  great 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Market. 


34,650  Net  Paid  Circulation 


*  *  * 


Special  Representative 


icujJL 


New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Boston  Philadelphia 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  19,  1926 


AN  INVESTMENT  IN  COLOR  AND  MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Col.  James  Elverson,  Jr.,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Starts  to  Build  New  Pl2uit  to  House  Color-Gravure 
Presses  and  Garage — Story  of  Paper’s  Growth  Romantic  Chapter  in  Newspaper  History 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


Editor  &  Publish^  hereunth  present  first  of  two  articles  on  the  history 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  its  publisher  Col.  James  Elvers'on,  Jr.,  a  venture¬ 
some,  far-seeing  newspaper  maker. 

Next  iwek’s  article  will  he  entitled:  “WHEN  A  PUBLISHER  MAKES  HIS 
PLANT  HIS  HOME,"  and  util  tell  hitherto  unpublished  details  of  the  $10,000,000 
Inquirer  plant,  ichieh  incorporates  so  many  unique  ideas  that  it  is  being  continually 
%'isited  and  studied  by  newspaper  engineers  from  all  over  the  world. 


Col.  Ja.Tics  Elverson.  Jr. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  going 
to  grow.” 

If  that  is  mere  boasting.  Col.  James 
Elverson,  Jr.,  is  foolishly  risking  some  of 
his  millions  on  empty  vanity. 

But  Col.  Elverson  isn’t  that  kind.  He 
is  a  practical,  thorough  hard-working 
publisher,  splendidly  schooled  by  a  father 
who  made  nothing  into  a  fortune  in  the 
same  business  now  continued  by  his  son. 

His  confidence  in  the  future  expansion 
of  the  Inquirer,  therefor,  may  well  be 
eliminated  from  the  sphere  of  speculation 
and  put  probably  in  the  class  of  canny 
investment. 

Col.  Elverson,  whose  $10,000,000  news¬ 
paper  plant,  not  quite  a  year  old,  is  one 
of  the  show  places  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  world,  started  this  week  to  tear 
down  and  rebuild  a  foundry  across  the 
street  from  the  present  plant  to  construct 
an  auxiliary  three-story  color-gravure 
printing  shop  and  a  two-story  garage. 

In  other  words,  the  Inquirer’s  helms¬ 
man  is  investing  in  color  and  motor 
trucks, — two  unrelated  stocks,  which 
today  are  considered  gilt  edged  secur¬ 
ities  for  newspaper  futures  by  those  who 
look  beyond  their  noses  and  are  a  little 
too  shrewd  to  take  a  flyer  just  yet  on 
airplanes  for  newspaper  distribution. 

Col.  Elverson  is  among  pioneers  as  far 
as  color-gravure  is  concerned.  He  is 
slightly  behind  the  race  in  newspaper 
transportation. 

.\  color-gravure  press  manufactured  by 
the  Tiefdruck  Syndikat,  Berlin,  has  been 
ordered  and  should  be  in  Philadelphia 
ready  for  installation  Sept.  1.  Many  of 
these  presses  are  in  operation  in  this  coun¬ 
try  today,  but  only  three  are  being  used 
for  newspaper  work,  although  the  claim 
is  they  reproduce  pictures  in  color  at 
almost  the  same  high  speed  as  the  old- 
line  black  and  white.  In  addition  to  the 
Tiefdruck,  the  new  Inquirer  annex  will 
house  two  Hoe  rotogravure  presses^ 

Motor  cars  are  being  used  by  news¬ 
papers  for  long  hauls  as  never  before. 
This  is  because  of  boosts  in  second  class 
mail  and  baggage  rates.  The  Inquirer  is 
waking  up  to  what  has  been  done  already 
in  other  large  cities,  notably  in  Detroit 
by  the  News,  and  in  Indianapolis  by  the 
.\'ews,  in  the  use  of  trucks  for  newspaper 
delivery  to  outlying  territories.  James 
L.  Young,  the  Inquirer’s  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  has  now  built  up  18  long-distance 
routes,  but  that  is  just  a  thin  sprinkle  to 
what  he  will  eventually  accomplish. 
Newspapers  are  acting  on  hipptxlrome 
stages  today,  and  the  paper  that  wins  the 
big  circulation  applause  seems  to  be  the 
one  that  gets  out  farthest  with  complete 
editions  in  the  shortest  length  of  time. 

The  base  for  Mr.  Young’s  exjiected 
increased  motor  fleet  and  also  the  three 
new  presses  will  occupy  space  measur¬ 
ing  305  by  115  feet,  with  an  area  of 
35,000  square  feet. 

When  the  plans  were  first  drawn  for 
the  Inquirer's  monumental  home  on 
Broad  .street,  the  foundry  across  the  way 
was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  the  an¬ 
nex  now  being  built.  This,  however,  is 
the  first  general  announcement  of  that 
fact.  There  is  still  room  in  the  main 
pressroom,  but  the  management  is  .saving 
that  space  for  additions  to  the  paper's 
black  and  white  liattery. 

Because,  you  see,  “the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  is  going  to  grow.”  .And  reiieti- 
tion  of  this  assertion,  made  hy  H.  E. 
Blackman,  Col.  Elverson's  right-hand 
man,  brings  me  liack  to  the  story  of  the 
paper’s  growth,  a  story  forming  a  roman¬ 
tic  chapter  in  American  newspaper  his¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Blackman  has  been  asswiated 
with  the  Inquirer  for  36  years  and  knows 
the  chapter  bv  heart.  Since  the  colonel 
himself  is  in  Eurojie  now,  Mr.  Blackman 
told  it  to  Editir  &  Publisher  this  week. 

.\lthough  the  Inquirer’s  first  number 
was  printed  June  29,  1829,  with  a  hip- 
hurrah  editorial  manifesto  that  would 
make  even  a  California  or  Horida  bixister 


sick  with  envy,  it  didn’t  become  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  outstanding  newspaper 
successes  until  the  elder  James  Elverson 
bought  control  in  1890.  It  had  been 
somewhat  fickle  about  its  field  in  the 
early  days,  jumping  from  morning  to 
evening  back  to  morning.  Jesper  Hard¬ 
ing,  a  practical  printer,  was  one  of  its 
early  publishers,  and  the  imaginative  may 
find  a  relationship  between  him  and  the 
late  President. 

In  1840,  the  Inquirer  accomplished  its 
first  real  stroke  of  enterprise.  Charles 
Dickens  was  the  noveli,st  of  the  day,  and 
the  Imiuirer  made  a  hid  for  and  obtained 
the  first  .American  rights  for  exclusive 
publication  of  “Barnahy  Rudge”  and 
“Master  Humphrey’s  Clock.”  The  har¬ 
nessing  of  English  writers  to  pull 
.American  newspapers  along  is  common 
enough  practice  tixlay,  but  it  was  new 
then  and  gave  old  leaders  in  the  field 
quite  a  hump.  Moreover  the  Inquirer 
permitted  Diclrens  to  set  his  own  price. 


an  unheard  of  procedure  at  the  time. 

.As  the  Inquirer  today  is  investing  in 
color  and  automobiles,  the  big  early  in¬ 
vestments  made  by  James  Elverson,  Sr., 
when  he  bought  the  paper  were  in  political 
reform  and  classified  advertising  promo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Elver.son.  Sr.,  had  got  his  first  taste 
of  .American  politics  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  had  come  to  this  country  from 
England  a  young  man  with  plenty  of 
ambition  and  not  much  else.  He  had  an 
uncle  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  business 
in  Newark,  X.  J.,  and  went  to  work  for 
him.  He  soon  tired  of  this  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  livellhiHxl  and  like  the  late  F'rank 
Munsey.  studieil  the  great  marvel  of  the 
day,  and  liecame  a  telegrapher.  When 
North  and  South  fought  he  had  become 
so  expert  in  his  chosen  field,  that  he  was 
appointed  official  telegrapher  for  Secre¬ 
tary  Seward,  war  minister  of  Lincoln’s 
cabinet.  Decoding  private  messages  for 
th's  important  ca’.iinet  minister  was  one 


way  of  getting  inside  information  on 
political  matters  and  at  least  an  interest 
in  how  the  government  w%s  being  run. 

.After  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Elverson  re¬ 
turned  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia 
and  purchased  the  Philadelphia  Call,  a 
daily  newspaper.  Out  of  this  paper  grew 
from  Mr.  Elverson’s  cultivation  two 
weekly  story  papers  which  rolled  up 
enormous  circulations.  They  were 
Golden  Days  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
Saturday  Night  for  their  parents.  These 
very  successful  publications  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  wealth  which  enabled  Mr. 
Elverson  to  purchase  the  dying  Inquirer, 
put  it  on  its  feet,  and  by  entering  the 
political  reform  movement  of  the  1890’s 
build  up  the  “Republican  Bible”  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Inquirer  had  much  to 
do  with  smashing  the  Cleveland  Demo¬ 
cratic  era,  and  the  part  played  by  the 
^per  made  its  publisher  an  important 
figure  in  the  Republican  party  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  Inquirer  is  still  staunchly  Repub¬ 
lican,  but  has  lately  been  showing  a 
strong  independent  face  against  “gang" 
politics  in  the  Keystone  state.  And  even 
the  other  day  it  took  a  crack  editorially 
at  President  Coolidge,  calling  him  down 
for  his  refusal  to  spend  two  days  in 
Philadelphia  around  July  4  for  dedication 
of  the  Sesqui-Centennial. 

Before  becoming  the  Bible  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  the  Inquirer  became  the 
Bible  of  the  unemployed.  Mr.  Elverson 
Sr.,  believed  classified  advertising  was 
news,  and  after  he  purchased  the  Inquirer, 
he  took  particular  pains  to  build  up 
that  department  of  his  paper. 

The  basic  need  in  a  man’s  life  is  that 
he  have  a  job,  Mr.  Elverson  reasoned 
The  economic  structure  of  the  nation  is 
dependent  upon  steady  employment.  “Sit¬ 
uations  Wanted”  and  “Help  Wanted”  ad- 
veftisements  sell  papers  as  well  as  being 
a  public  service,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
elder  Elverson.  and,  for  a  while,  when 
he  first  gained  control  of  the  Inquirer, 
he  gave  away  space  to  those  out  of  work 
who  cared  to  call  up  his  paper  and  ask 
for  it.  That  promotion  stunt  worked 
well  for  Mr.  Elverson,  and  his  son  to¬ 
day  believes  so  strongly  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  building  and  holding  power  of  the 
agate  set  page  that  the  line  rate  charged 
for  situations  wanted  is  still  kept  very- 
low.  In  fact,  there’s  very  little  margin 
bet  weep  the  cost  or  printing  and  the  price 
charged  for  insertions  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion  on  the  Inquirer’s  classified  pages. 

Upon  entering  the  daily’s  big  new 
building,  the  first  thing  one  sees  is  the 
receiving  end  of  the  Inquirer’s  classified 
department,  managed  by  W.  D.  K.  Shel- 
maire,  a  veteran  in  Mr.  Elverson’s  serv¬ 
ice.  The  counter  for  transaction  of  gen¬ 
eral  transient  business  bristles  with  pneu¬ 
matic  order  tubes.  At  the  rear  is  a  mez¬ 
zanine  balcony,  where  an  army  of  girls 
is  employed  throughout  the  day  receiv¬ 
ing  want  ads  over  Bell  telephone  lines. 
Below  on  the  main  floor,  a  similar  staff 
of  want  ad  operators  are  similarly  em¬ 
ployed  in  taking  from  the  direct  wires, 
want  ads  over  the  Keystone  telephone 
lines. 

.And  this  one  department  and  its  effi¬ 
ciency  is  the  keynote  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  entire  Elverson  Imilding,  erected 
by  a  publisher’s  son  in  memory  of  his 
publisher  father.  The  Elverson  building 
occupies  an  entire  city  sc|uare,  with  a 
frontage  of  166  feel  on  Broad  street,  and 
a  rear  measurement  of  192  feet  on  15th 
street,  and  a  depth  of  396  feet  on  Cal- 
lowhill  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

W'ork  was  begun  on  the  ElversOT 
Building  in  July,  1923,  and  so  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  construction  and  so 
carefully  had  plans  been  prepared  that 
the  building  w'as  occupied  a  scant  two 
years  later.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  be  printed  in  the 
new  hu’ld'ng  was  that  of  July  13.  1925. 
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WHERE  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  WAS  BORN 

.  (Continued  from  page  22) 
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The  Wanamaker  Philadelphia  store  of  today 


25,  35,  40,  50  cents  each.  They  are  a 
curiosity  for  cheapness. 

Then  the  copy  went  into  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  different  priced  shirts 
and  drawers,  repeating  the  phrase  about 
every  other  line. 

The  year  1879  is  given  as  the  date 
when  the  Wanamaker  “news  style”  ad¬ 
vertising  was  introduced.  But  the  fact 
that  this  advertisement  in  1876  gives  the 
unmistakable  news  of  the  return  of  one 
of  the  buyers  from  the  wholesalers  with 
a  supply  of  underwear,  would  seem  to 
warrant  the  assertion  that  the  date  could 
be  set  much  earlier. 

Files  of  Philadelphia  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  disclose  the  fact,  not 
generally  known,  that  Wanamaker  pub¬ 
licity  in  those  days  was  partly  in  the 
form  of  verse. 

The  little  store  in  Oak  Hall  prospered. 
John  Wanamaker  wanted  more  space. 
He  bought  the  old  Pennsylvania  freight 
depot  on  the  corner  of  13th  street.  This 
was  in  1875. 

“That  green  John  Wanamaker  is 
crazy,”  other  Philadelphia  merchants  said. 

The  depot  was  a  long  way  from  the 
center  of  town  and  was  considered  -far  too 
large  to  be  used  as  a  retail  store.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  got  people  to  know  where 
the  spot  was  by  getting  behind  a  project 
to  bring  Moody  and  Sankey,  the  revival¬ 
ists,  to  Philadelphia. 

He  gave  them  the  use  of  the  building 
for  three  months  for  a  compensation  of 
$1. 

In  May,  1876,  the  year  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial,  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  made-over 
freight  station  was  opened  and  named  the 
"Grand  Depot,”  and  thousands  of  Phila¬ 
delphians  crowded  in  to  see  and  buy. 
Only  a  few  thought  the  store  would  suc¬ 
ceed,  the  majority  gave  it  a  year  to  con¬ 
tinue.  But  the  store  did  succeed,  and 
advertising  was  Wanamaker’s  greatest 
aid. 

The  same  pessimists  were  about  when 
Mr.  Wanamaker  bought  the  old  A.  T. 
Stewart  store  in  New  York  in  1896.  It 
was  too  far  down  town,  they  said. 

It  would  be  idle  to  declare  that  ad¬ 
vertising  was  solely  responsible  for  the 
ranquering  progress  of  this  great  bus- 
inws.  Quality  merchandise,  fair  dealing, 
willingness  to  do  the  new  thing — all  have 
been  basic.  But  it  is  true  that  without 
advertising  all  the  rest  would  have  been 
useless. 

John  Wanamaker’s  vivid  imagination 
and  activity  were  resp<insihle  for  so  many 
retail  innovations,  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  list  them  all  and  describe  them 
in  this  article.  He  was  the  first  mer¬ 
chant  to  conduct  a  department  store  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  His  was 
th“  first  store  to  transmit  and  receive 
Marconi  telegrams.  His  was  the  first 
store  to  onera’e  a  radio  h’^oadcasting  sta¬ 
tion.  And  this  is  onlv  a  few. 

The  present  advertising  .staff  has  been 
set  a  remarkable  record  to  live  up  to. 

Today.  Wanamaker’s  stores  in  New 
York  and  Phitadelnhia,  are  investing 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 


The  present  executives  believe  with 
the  founder  of  the  stores,  who  once  said : 

“A  certain  farmers  last  advice  to  his 
son  was,  ‘don’t  spend  money  recklessly — 
except  for  fertilizers.’  Advertising  is 
the  fertilizer  of  business — don’t  be  afraid 
to  use  it  liberally.” 


Colorado  Newspaper  Organs  Merge 

Consolidation  of  the  Colorado  Editor 
with  the  Inter-Mountain  Press  was  ef¬ 
fected  with  the  issue  of  June  1.  The 
Inter- Mountain  Press,  edited  by  George 
Haubrich,  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
a  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Rocky  Mountain  newspaper  publishers. 
The  Colorado  Editor  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  Colorado  Editorial  .Association  and 
is  published  monthly.  It  is  edited  and 
managed  by  Edwin  A.  Bemis,  secretary 
and  field  manager  of  the  association. 


Air-Mail  Field  Named 


for  Daily 

field,  which 


Denver’s  new  air-mail 
places  the  city  on  a  trans-continental  air 
line,  has  been  named  the  Denver  Post 
Airdrome  in  recognition  of  the  part 
played  by  that  newspaper  in  making  it 
possible  for  Denver  and  Colorado  to 
have  air-mail  service. 


CURTIS  NAMES  EIGHT  FAVORITE 
AD  WRITERS 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


In  many  ways  Mr.  Curtis  had  shown 
that  he  was  keenly  interested  in  his  news¬ 
papers.  What  were  his  other  chief  inter¬ 
ests?  .Again  I  became  the  nosey  reptirter 
and  asked.  Was  he  interested  in  politics? 
He  most  certainly  was  not. 

“When  I  bought  the  Philadelphia  North 
.American,”  he  said,  “a  paper  printed  my 
picture  on  the  front  page,  and  said  I  had 
bought  it,  because  I  wanted  to  become 
Senator.  That  was  ridiculous,  of  course. 

“WTiy  I  wouldn’t  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  I  was  paid  a  $1,000,000 
a  minute  for  it — no  not  if  it  was  handed 
to  me  on  a  silver  platter.  I  have  told  this 
to  some  people,  and  they  have  said,  ‘But 
wouldn’t  you  accept  it  if  it  was  plainly 
your  duty,  if  there  was  a  crisis  and  you 
were  just  the  man  to  meet  it?’  And  I 
enswered  ‘.Applesauce.’  1  wouldn’t  fill  the 
bill. 

"I  can’t  understand  why  people  get  into 
politics.  I  asketl  Mr.  Taft  once  why  he 
was  interested  in  it.  He  said  he  didn’t 
know,  it  was  just  in  his  blood,  he  thought, 
rnd  he  couldn’t  help  it.  It’s  not  in  my 
bliKKl.  thank  goodness,  and  I  can  help  it. 

“If  I  have  ambition  or  vanity,  and 
every  man  has,”  Mr.  Curtis  coiKluded.  “it 
is  that  I  want  to  l)e  the  biggest  thing  I 
can  in  my  own  line — which  is  jHiblishing.’’ 

(Finish  the  trip  to  Lyndon  uith  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis  in  the  next  article  to  appear 
in  next  week's  issue  of  Editor  & 
Pl'Bl.ISHER. 


Not  Content  to 
fust  “Sit  Pretty 


Here’s  a  Newspaper  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  trade  area — and  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Penn  - 
sylvania — that  for  almost  75 
years  has  dominated  the  field. 
Today  this  paper  gives  FULL 
COVERAGE  to  advertisers — has 
the  lowest  proportionate  rate — 
carries  the  most  news  and  the 
most  advertising. 

But —  no  efforts  are  being  spared 
in  an  endeavor  to  maintain  THE 
JOHNSTOWN  TRIBUNE  in  the 
fullest  confidence  of  its  Public. 
News  columns — always  well  up- 
to-the-minute  —  eliminate  the 
sensational — and  its  Staff  ever 
remembers  that  THE  TRIBUNE 
is  a  “Home  Paper.” 

A  strict  censorship  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  columns  continues  as  a 
safeguard  for  its  160,000  readers 
who  Know  and  Appreciate, 

Circulation  —  Now  Over  32,000 
Net  Paid  —  Steadily  Increases 
without  the  aid  of  Premiums, 
Campaigns  or  Contests. 

The  Johnstown  Tribune 
is  a  Going,  Growing  News¬ 
paper.  It  Couldn’t  be  Sat¬ 
isfied  to  Just  Sit  Pretty. 

In  Johnstown  and  Its  Trade  Territory 

It’sTheT  ribune — Everywhere 
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PHILADELPHIA  HAS  BEEN  “MOTHEROFMAGAZINES” 


First  American  Magazines  Published  by  Andrew  Bradford  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Appeared  There  in 
1741 — Since  Then  City  Has  Been  Homs  of  Scores  of  Important  Publications 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

Director,  Department  of  Journalism,  New  York  University  and  Author  of 
'‘History  of  American  Journalism,'*  etc. 


'T'HE  honor  of  being  the  “Mother  of  onies.  Its  editorial  policy  was  to  support  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  page  14.  recalled  the  articles  in  the  American  Mag- 
Magazines”  unquestionably  belongs  the  cause  of  the  Crown  against  France.  In  the  July  and  August  issue  of  1758  azine  and  who  sought  to  get  justice  foi 
to  the  citv  of  Philadelphia.  That  city  Illustrations  again  show  the  last  page  appeared  the  letters  by  James  Logan  to  Godfrey.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  articlt 
in  Tanuarv  1741  brought  forth  the  first  of  the  issue  for  December,  1757,  and  the  establish  Thomas  Godfrey’s  claim  of  be-  in  The  Freeman’s  Journal  requested  pub- 
American  magazine,  to  be  exact,  twins —  cover  for  January,  1758.  The  editorial  ing  the  inventor  of  “Hadley’s  Quadrant.”  lishers  of  newspapers  in  En;iand  to  re- 
Thc  American  Magazine  printed  by  An-  “hot  air  page”  instead  of  being  in  the  G^frey  was  a  great  friend  of  Franklin:  print  the  item — something  they  did  nol 
drew  Bradford  and  The  General  Maga-  front  was  the  last  page.  To  be  exact  in  fact,  he  once  boarded  in  the  latter’s  do— and  so  the  quadrant  still  bears  Had- 
fine  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  editorial  blurb  was  often  limited  to  house  on  High  Street.  He  accidentally  ley’s  name,  though  its  real  inventor  was 
To  dec  de  which  of  the  two  is  entitled  a  half  page.  discovered  the  principle  upon  which  the  Gi^frey. 

to  the  credit  of  being  first  is  as  hard  as  The  cover  is  interesting  because  it  con-  famous  quadrant  is  made  while  working  len  years  later  another  magazine  of 

answering  the  question,  “Which  is  the  trasts  the  treatment  of  the  Indian  by  the  for  Logan.  In  allowing  a  test  of  the  the  same  name  appeared  in  Philadelphia, 
mother  the  hen  that  la'd  the  egg  or  the  French  and  by  the  English.  In  the  cut  instrument  to  be  made  at  sea  by  an  ac-  It  began  in  January,  1769,  and  lasted  un¬ 
hen  that  hatched  the  chick?”  on  the  cover  an  Indian  is  shown  in  the  quaintance  he  permitted  it  to  be  brought  til  September;  its  printers  were  William 

Benjamin  Franklin,  publisher  of  The  center.  On  the  left  there  appears  an  to  Hadley’s  attention.  and  Thomas  Bradford  and  its  editor  was 

Penns\lvania  Gazette  and  postmaster  of  Englishman  reading  from  the  uible  and  When  the  articles  in  The  American  Louis  Nichola.  Nichola  was  connected 
Philadelnhia  was  unquestionably  the  holding  under  his  arm  a  roll  of  woven  Magazine  were  brought  to  the  attention  with  Thz  American  Philosophical  Society 
father  of  the  idea  of  printing  an  Ameri-  cloth,  doubtless  intended  to  dramatize  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England  that  which  Benjamin  Frankl.n  was  presi- 
can  ma'zazine.  Unfortunately  he  talked  civilized  dress.  On  the  right  stands  a  society  handed  down  the  decision  that  hon-  dent.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  was  the  offi- 

the  matter  over  with  John  Webbe  who  Frenchman  who  offers  to  the  Indian  a  ors  of  the  invention  should  be  divided  ^ial  organ  of  that  society.  The  price  of 

was  to  get  together  the  literary  material,  tomahawk  and  a  purse  of  gold.  between  Godfrey  and  Hadley  and  sent  to  ^hc  magazine  was  thirteen  shillings— 

The  latter  takin"^  Franklin’s  idea,  went  This  magazine  printed  by  William  the  former,  by  way  of  award,  household  Pennsylvania  currency.  I  may  say  that  I 

over  to  Andrew^ Bradford,  publisher  of  Bradford  lasted  just  one  year  and  was  goods  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  dol-  have  not  mentioned  the  prices  of  other 

the  American  Mercury,  with  whom  ar-  edited  by  the  Reverend  VVilliam  Smith,  lars.  Yet  the  quadrant  continued  to  bear  magazines  because  they  are  printed  on 

rangements  were  made'  for  printing  the  fhe  first  Provost  of  the  University  of  Hadley’s  name.  The  issue  of  The  Tree-  the  covers  reproduced, 

magazine.  Franklin,  having  seen  his  idea  Pennsylvania.  It  had  many  distinguished  man’s  Journal,  reproduced  on  another  Three  other  Philadelphia  periodicals 

of  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  stolen  from  contributors,  including  Francis  Hopkin-  page,  has  in  its  first  column  a  story  about  of  the  eighteenth  century  ought  to  be 
him  by  Samuel  Keimer,  determined  that  son  already  introduced  to  readers  of  this  a  number  of  Philadelphia  Whigs  who  noted  a  little  in  detail.  The  first  of  these 


VISITORS  WILL  PREACH  ADVERTISING 
FROM  PHILADELPHIA  PULPITS 


in  the  printing  of  the  magazine  he  would 
be  first  in  the  field.  He  was;  but  Brad¬ 
ford  was  the  first  with  a  published  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Mercury.  Franklin 
followed  with  a  standing  advertisement 
in  his  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

■This  standing  ad  is  reproduced  in  one 
of  the  cuts  used  to  illustrate  my  article 
on  the  newspapers  of  Philadelphia.  The 

story  is  thus  told  in  the  concluding  _ 

paragraph  of  the  advertisement : 

This  MAGAZINE,  in  Imitation  of  those  in  PJELEGATES  to  the  Associated  Clubs.  Pjrj;'''!!-  B’jshviell  Service  Co.,  Kalamazoo 


Delegates  to  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
Will  take  Charge  of  Services  in  Many  Different 
Churches  June  20 


The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  was  started 
in  January,  1775,  by  R.  Aitken,  a  printer 
and  bookseller  who  had  his  place  of 
business  opposite  the  London  Coffee- 
House  on  Front  Street.  Its  editor  wa 
none  other  than  Thomas  Paine  who  came 
wi.h  letters  of  introduction  from  Frank¬ 
lin  and  who  was  hired  at  the  munificent 
salary  of  twenty-five  pounds  a  year. 
Hopkinson  was  again  one  of  the  regular 
contributors. 

For  two  reasons  Paine’s  magazine  de¬ 
serves  distinction:  it  was  the  first  to 


1  niS  III  xiuii-atiuai  v/A  ■  ■  - -  - - -  - - -  MJpK 

England,  was  long  since  prejected;  a  Corre-  of  the  World's  convention  next  week  "  w  'oo  Woodland  Pr^Thvt^rian  ~  - - 

"i"  Pleach  the  advertising  gospel  from  m,"  P?nc  ast  more  than  a  year  and  it  was  the  first 

for*carrying  it  on  in  the  best  Manner.  *rt  would  many  Philadelphia  pulpits,  Oil  Sunday  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  illustrate  its  pages.  The  cuts  used  in 

not,  fndeedT  have  been  published  quite  so  soon,  June  20.  i'  ^  •  Ohm.  „  ^  .c  u  .  the  regular  department,  “Monthly  Intelh- 

were  it  not  that  a  ‘I-'  Many  men  well  known  in  the  agency  Walnut  .Sts.  - Mr  Prul  T.  ChcHngiom  J  Walter  gence,  are  of  great  historical  value  be- 

fi7L\7v"tVTh?Me^^^^^^^^^^  and  publishing  fields  will  face  a  congre-  Tl-mmon  Co  New  York  tity.  ^usethey  illustrated  mi  .tary  campaigns. 

Participation;  and,  probably,  with  a  View,  by  gation  for  the  first  time,  while  Other  anV  (>een^ Sts^”  Mr " Tnhn^'nvdl  ^.^'”®'^®®  °fcoursethe  lifeofthemaga- 

Starting  before  US,  to  discourage  US  from  prose-  (.u,,rrV,PS  will  he  oiven  the  cervires  nf  '  a  ®  which  ceased  publication  in  Jldy, 

cuting  our  first  Design,  and  reap  the  Advantage  Churches  Will  be  given  the  services  ot  Wk  Employing  Printers  Association,  New  York  1775  because  of  war  Conditions 

of  it  wholly  to  himself.  We  sh.ill  endeavour,  clergyman  delegates  to  the  convention.  '^Ti'.nn  rr  ur  a  n  u  -  •  .  1  "  1. 

however,  by  executing  our  Plan  with  Care,  Dih-  As  announced  this  week  in  Phila-  Prankford^Ave ^'^Ind^rh'iireVst'-L\?r”  Bailey,  best  known  as  the  pu^ 

Wo?k  Mally^Sd^oI^VwW "to  7eser7a”lhi^e  delphia,  the  Sunday  arrangements  list  H.  Smith.  Hoind  of  Christian  Educat?on\^f  J 

of  the  Publick  Favour;  But  we  desire  no  the  following  churches  and  speakers,  Churches,  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Courage  to  Start  T/ie  f/Miftd  Sla/cjAfag- 


(Si  NDW  Morning,  June  20th.) 


Subscriptions.  We  shall  publish  the  Books  at  where  advertising  will  be  the  text 
our  own  Expcnce,  and  risque  the  Sale  of  them; 
which  Method,  we  suppose,  will  be  most  agree¬ 
able  to  our  Readers,  as  they  will  then  be  at 
Liberty  to  buy  only  what  they  like;  and  we 
shall  be  under  a  constant  Neces.sily  of  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  make  every  particular  Pamphlet  worth 
their  Money.  Each  Magazine  shall  contain 
four  Sheets,  of  common  sized  Paper,  in  a  small 
Character:  Price  S<x  Pence  Sterling,  or  Nine 
Pence  Pennsylvania  Money;  with  considerable 

allowance  to  Chapmen  who  take  Quantities.  To  .  ... 

be  printed  and  Sold  by  B.  FRANKLIN  in  gregational  Church.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

r»i  •»  j  1..1  •  lA.'iA  t?  _ t.  _ j 

Philadelphia. 


10:30  St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Indiana  Ave.  and  Livingston  St. — Mr.  E.  P, 
Beebe,  Treasurer,  Iron  Age,  New  York  City. 

10:. to  Chestnut  Street  Baptist  Church,  40th 
and  Chestnut  Streets — Dr.  A.  A.  Stockdale. 
First  Congregational  Church,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Philadelphia.  “  ’  azine  in  January,  1779.  It  lasted  for  one 

an*!  was  edited  by  Hugh  H.  Brack- 

thiirch.  4510  Ridge  Ave. — Mr.  John  A.  Goodell,  '  _ _  /  nu-i-  r- 

National  Thrift  Commission.  New  York  City.  enridge,  a  classmate  of  Philip  Frenwu  at 
7:30  Union  M.  E.  Church,  Diamond  above  Princeton  and  joint  author  with  him  of 
20th  St.— Mr.  E.  D.  Gibbs,  Advertising  Di-  a  commencement  poem,  “The  Rising 
Rector,  National  Cash  Register  to..  Dayton.  Glory  of  America.”  The  editorial  policy 


10:.)0  Tabernacle  Lutheran  Church,  59th  and  port,  Iowa 


7:45  Grace  Lutheran  Church,  35th  and  The  United  States  Magazine  waS 
Spring  Garden  Sts. — Rev.  B.  F.  Martin,  Daven-  “to  paint  the  graces  on  the  front  of  war, 


Spruce  Sts.- -Dr.  Kerrison  Juniper,  First  Con-  7:45  Fifth  St.  Methodist  Temple.  5th  be- 


and  to  invite  the  muses  to  our  country.” 


/  riiin  jsr.  mcinoaist  lempie.  sin  dc-  _  a.  i  a  •  r  i 

—  low  Green  St. — Mr.  W.  Frank  McClure,  AI-  Bs  Standing  cut  represented  a  triumphal 

10:30  Calvary  M.  E.  Church,^48th  and  Haiti-  bert  Frank  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  arch  with  a  corridor  of  thirteen  columns 

''  —  .  ••  Scots  Presbyterian  Church,  Broad  St.  — one  for  each  colony 

Drtroit“"Mich'^'''~^'’’  Schermerhorn,  p'rom  a  journalistic'  point  of  view,  the 

7:45’  Bickley  Memorial  M.  E.  Church,  important  contribution  in  the  first 

Sixth  St.  and  Chelten  Ave. — Mr.  J.  A.  Rich-  issue  01  The  United  States  Magazine  was 

ards.  Joseph  Richards  Co.,  New  York  City.  a  Satirical  skit  Upon  James  Rivington,  the 

the  President,  General  Outdoor  Advertising  Ot  L)r.  WltherspOOn  who  was  PfCSi- 
Co.,  New  York  City.  •  dent  of  Princeton  when  the  editor  and 


,  ^  more  Ave. — Rev.  C.  M.  Pace,  D.  D.,  First  M. 

The  life  of  both  magazines  was  short,  e.  Church,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Bradford  brought  out  only  three  issues  f 

J  rr  1  civ  That  and  Girard  Ave. — Dr.  G.  W.  Benn,  Westminster 

and  Franklin  printed  but  six.  l  nat  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla, 

Franklin’s  was  the  more  important  is  10:30  Oak  Lane  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
shown  bv  the  files  that  have  been  pre-  ,9*^. 

served.  The  files  of  Bradford’s  Ameri-  "  flL  ’  ' 

can  Magazine  are  found  in  the  John  Car-  10:30  Third  Baptist  Church,  Broad  and 

T  ihrarv  at  Providence  R.  I..  Ritncr  Sts. — Rev  F.  A.  Hayward,  Federated  „  7 —  .  _  .  .  _  •  _  -  - - - . -  — - - 

T  ..  c  n  t  WocLinrpfrvn  Baptist  Church  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.  T  Ah  Bethany  Temple  Presbyterian  Church,  Freneau  Were  Students  at  that  institution 

the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washinj^on,  Bridcsburg  Presb^erian  Church.  Pratt  S3rd  and  Spruce  Sts.-Rev.  C.  N.  Pace.  Du-  T-  .u-  -i:;!  r ™ 

_ A  -Tu.,  XT,,,.,  Vr,rL-  M  ctor  on  t^oriptv  c-i™„„  c.  -r  ir  ci,^ _  c—  Die  SKit  Kivington  IS  represented  as 


and  The  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  ’Salmon ‘5rtr,“T. ‘iL'shoreTyreTid^^^^  luth,  MinnVsota'. . .  . .  ’  "  me  sxit  Rivington  is  represent^ 

TTilpc  of  Pr5inklin\  magazines  however.  Dicco  Advertising  Cluh.  San  Dieeo  Cal.  7:45  North  Presb)rterian  Church,  North  expressing  the  wish  that  he  may  bc  01 

f  ,  r,/t  In  TVio  Amoriran  Antinuarian  10:30  First  Baptist  Church,  17th  and  Sansom  Broad  and  Allegheny  Ave. — Dr.  Earl  Hoon,  service  to  the  United  States  “aS  a  writer, 
are  found  in  The  Amen^n  .Antiquarian  .^Vm.  T.  MulLly,  William  T.  Mullaly,  Hyde  Park  M.  E.  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  publisher  collector  and  maker  of  new*." 

Society  at  Worcester,  The  Boston  Pub-  Inc..  New  York  „  ,  .  _  ^  7:45  First  Primitive  M.  E.  Church,  26th  "  j,,!  ’  f 

lie  Librarv.  the  Library  of  Harvard  ,  10:45  Oak  Lane  Presbyterian  Church,  Oak-  and  Lehigh  Ave.— Rev.  H.  R.  Gold,  Lutheran  credit  aS  a 

College  the  Library  of  Yale  College,  nlvenp^rt  lo^*""  Pubiicity_  Bureau.  New  Rochelle,  N.  news  writer  had  been  broken  by  over 


the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Library  10:45  Fi;st  Schwenkfelder  Church  30th  and  Tiogl%?s.’,  PhilTdelpHa-^Mr^’’Fran’k  ^LeRo^  ^^'^Seven^’years  later  there  aooeared  in 
Tomnanv  of  Pennsvlvania.  the  Historical  fumherland_Sts.— Mr,  Frank  LeRoy  Blanchard,  Ria„phard.  Puhiiritv  Director.  Henrv  T.  there  appeared  m 


Company  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Historical  Cumheriand.St^-Mr  Frank  L^oy  Blanchard,  Blanchard.  Publicity  Director.’  Henry  L.  Do-  there  appeared  m 

SocieVv  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  ’  l><rty  Co.'.  New  York.  ^  September.  1786,  .  the  first  issue  of 

York  Public  Library.  loIs  HoK  7:45_  Thirteenth  Street  M.  E.  Church,  13th  It  lasted  until  Feb- 


Rockiand  Sts’.— Colonel  J.  K.  Groom,  Director  Wow  Vine  St.— Rev.  T.  H.  Armstrong,  D.D.,  ruary,  1790,  and  had  various  printers. 


The  Bradford  family  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  newspapers. 

William  Bradford,  a  grandson  of  New  . .  - t,  .  .  .  -  .  x.-  u 

York’s  first  newsoaner  publisher  and  the  Church,  21st  Street  and  Columbia  Ave.— Profes-  Russell.  North  Presbyterian  Church,  Bingham- 
YorkS  nrst  newspaper  puoiisner  ana  tne  ^  ^  Walford,  Marshall  College,  Hunting-  ton.  New  York. 

nephew  of  Andrew  Bradford,,  was  the  Virginia.  _  _  8:00  Luther  Memorial  Lutheran  Church, 


of  National  Advertising  Northern  Illinois  Group, 
Aurora.  Illinois. 

10:45  McDovell  Memorial  Presbvterian 


Groesbeck,  Texas. 

8:00  Sherwood  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
56th  and  Willows  Ave. — Rev.  John  Elmer 


next  magazine  publisher  in  Philadelphia.  10:45  Northminster  Presbyterian  Church,  S4th  and  Chester  Ave. — Rev.  Kerrison  Juniper,  ,  ^ 

In  Detober  1757  he  brought  out  the  first  35th  and  Baring  Sts. — Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  1st  Congregational  Church,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  B^tl  tO  DC  reprinted. 


Mathew  Carey  was  the  responsible  spoa 
sor  and  he  was  the  most  important 
nugazine  editor  that  America  had  up  to 
his  day.  So  popular  was  The  Columbian 
Magazine  that  occasionally  an  edition 


In  Dotober  1757  he  brought  out  the  first  35th  and  Baring  Sts. — Rev.  Charles  Stelz 

in  UctODer,  1/3/,  ^  orougnt  nrst  ^  ^  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York  City.  8:00  Messiah  Reformed  Church,  13th  and 

number  of  The  American  Magazine  and  u-oq  S.  D.  Cooper  Memorial  Methodist  Wolfe  Sts.— Mr.  James  Wright  Brown,  Pub- 
Monthly  Chronicle  for  the  British  Col~  Church,  63rd  and  Girard  Ave. — Mr.  J.  H.  lisher,  Edito*  &  Publishe*. 


From  1741-1800  twenty-eight  maga- 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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PHILADELPHIA  ILLUSTRATES  TWO  WAYS 
OF  GETTING  TABLOID  READERS 

Wild  Life  Features  of  News  of  the  World  in  Cameo— Take 
Your  Choice  in  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  or  Philadel* 
phia  Sun — Managements  of  Both  Proud  of  Their 
Progress  in  Little  More  Than  a  Year 

By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


PHILADELPHIA,  June  18.— Tabloid- 
^  ism  has  caught  hold  in  Philadelphia. 

Readers  in  this  city  have  taken  to 
small  paper  reading  in  steadily  increasing 
numbers,  and  the  two  tabloids  here,  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  evening,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Sun,  morning,  each  pre¬ 
senting  entirely  different  editorial  prod¬ 
ucts,  have  won  their  ways  to  establish 
recognition. 

But  while  these  tabloids,  representa¬ 
tive  of  two  distinct  types,  have  found 
readers,  both  managements  have  experi¬ 
enced  difficulty  in  selling  local  adver¬ 
tisers  the  advantages  of  small-sized 
media,  and,  therefore,  Philadelphia’s  first 
year’s  experiment  in  tabloidism  has  been 
decidedly  costly. 

The  Daily  News  has  spent  its  money 
in  female  figure  pictures  and  racy  fea¬ 
tures  to  build  a  circulation  of  52,251  in 
time  for  the  government  statement,  and 
a  present  claim,  sent  out  to  advertisers 
in  the  form  of  sworn  affidavits,  of  82,000. 
Far  more  in  the  Philadelphia  tradition, 
the  Sun,  owned  by  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
primly  lifts  its  skirts  from  the  mud,  and 
only  occasionally  permits  a  peep  at  ankles 
and  knees.  From  some  9,000  in  the  early 
days  of  May,  1925,  after  returns  were 
disallowed,  the  Sun’s  circulation  has 
reached  a  claim  of  more  than  70,000. 

“The  Sun  is  a  paper  which  Mr.  Curtis 
is  proud  to  own,”  John  Martin,  his  son- 
in-law,  and  president  of  the  Curtis- 
Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.,  said  this  week. 

And  Bernarr  Macfadden  is  doubtless 
equally  proud  of  his  Philadelphia  ven¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  present  apparent 
advertiser  apathy  was  expected.  Phila¬ 
delphia  business  men,  he  declared,  are 
always  slow  in  accepting  new  forms  of 
advertising,  and  he  is  optimistic  over  the 
future. 

First  by  several  months  to  get  under 
way,  the  Daily  News  had  many  diffi¬ 
culties  to  face  in  March,  1925,  which 
were  spared  its  slightly  younger  neigh¬ 
bor.  To  begin  with  the  original  plant, 
where  Lee  Elltnaker,  general  manager, 
started  publication  with  the  financial 
tacking  of  Congressman  Vare,  was  en¬ 
tirely  inadequate.  Then  a  delivery  system 
had  to  be  organized,  an  expensive  prop¬ 
osition  in  this  wide-spread  city.  About 
9,000  subscribers,  sold  on  the  tabloid  be¬ 
fore  it  first  appeared,  could  not  all  be 
served  for  several  weeks.  The  Sun  used 
the  plant  of  the  Public  Ledger,  and  its 
copies  were  distributed  by  Ledger  trucks. 
Thus  the  Sun  quite  early  in  its  career 
b^n  to  boast  of  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion.  Today  Mr.  Martin  asserts  some 
50,000  copies  go  direct  into  Philadelphia 
homes.  The  News  makes  a  correspond¬ 
ing  claim  of  15,000.  On  Jan.  1  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Macfadden  purchased  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest,  and  by  April  the  News 
had  moved  into  its  present  quarters. 

“What  we  are  putting  out,"  David  E. 
Smiley,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Sun,  said, 
“is  a  daily  news  picture  paper,  a  bright, 
chipper,  cheery  newspaper,  which  tells 
everything  quickly,  tells  it  once,  and  gets 
through.  The  Sun  is,  we  think,  more 
like  the  London  tabloids  than  like  those 
of  New  York.” 

Frederick  E.  Shapiro,  managing  editor 
of  the  News,  frankly  admits  a  liking  for 
scandal  and  crime,  vividly  portrayed.  He 
IS  a  disciple  of  the  tabloid  school  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Shapiro  is  proud  of  a  front  and 
last  page  reversal  plan  he  has  put  into 
operation^  on  the  News.  He  starts  his 
first  edition  called  “The  Postscript”  at 
10:30  in  the  morning  with  pictures  of¬ 
fered  exclusively  in  the  show-window, 
tannered  with  the  usual  scare-heads  to 
inside  stories.  With  changes  in  heads 
*nd  pictures  as  the  news  develops,  pic- 
ffires  are  kept  in  front  through  four  edi¬ 
tions,  until  the  “Pink”  edition  at  7 


o’clock  in  the  evening.  During  these  five 
editions,  the  last  page  keeps  pace  with 
the  sporting  events  of  the  day,  and  by  7 
o’clock,  with  final  racing  and  baseball 
news  in  type,  the  two  pages  are  re¬ 
versed,  and  page  one  carries  complete 
racing  returns  and  box  scores,  and  one 
spot  sports  picture. 

The  first  inside  pages  of  the  Sun  are 
news  pages.  People  with  widely  varied 
interests  can  gain  satisfaction  from  this 
30-page  abbreviation  of  world  events. 
Staff  reporters  of  the  Morning  Public 
Ledger  serve  two  masters.  All  local  news 
coming  into  the  standard  sized  paper  is 
turned  over  to  be  re-written  for  the  Sun. 
The  Sun  also  gets  the  complete  A.  P. 
report.  But  beyond  the  customary  double 
truck  of  pictures  in  the  middle  of  the 
paper  and  up  to  the  third  from  last 
page  of  sports,  and  a  next  to  last  page 
filled  with  comics,  the  entire  space  is 
used  for  fiction  and  feature  material. 

The  News  is  predominately  a  feature 
paper.  It  uses  many  Hearst  features, 
and  has  an  arrangement  with  the  Mirror 
of  New  York  for  exchange  of  pictures 
and  news. 

The  managements  of  both  papers  claim 
the  money  spent  in  promotion  stunts  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  has  been  very  little. 
The  News  started  offering  small  prizes 
for  letters  to  the  editor,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  contest  by  the  Sun.  It  has 
also  used  theatre-tie-up  contests  with 
show  tickets  as  prizes  to  the  winners.  At 
present,  it  has  quite  a  number  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  girls  vying  with  one  another  to 
be  sent  on  vacations  at  the  tabloid’s 
expense. 

The  Sun’s  main  promotion  has  been 
accomplished  by  an  insurance  policy 
offer  and  the  Sun  club  for  children. 
There  were  no  restrictions  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  club  until  the  first  of  this 
year.  The  Sun  furnished  badges  free, 
and  was  host  to  thousands  of  children 
at  many  picnics.  The  club  is  its  own 
local  product,  and  is  not  a  syndicated  fea¬ 
ture.  Because  of  the  paper’s  generosity 
and  the  lack  of  strict  membership  re¬ 
quirements.  the  enrollment  list  grew  to 
13.000  and  became  unwieldy.  Stricter 
rules  for  admittance  were  put  in  force 
the  first  of  this  year.  To  be  a  member, 
a  child  had  to  prove  that  a  Sun  went 
into  his  or  her  home.  In  consequence 
now  the  membership  has  dropped  to  be¬ 
tween  7,000  and  8,000.  Mrs.  E.  F.  C. 
Moore  is  in  charge. 


•f 


Committee  of  Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising  Women 

Hottws  to  the  viiitinB  women  delegateo  during  the  Convention.  From  left  to  rirht,  eitting: 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Patten,  Preaident;  Kiai  Florence  Dart,  Convention  Chairman;  Mils  Mary  ’Whalen 
and  Mill  Josephine  Hunt,  Auditoriumi;  Miss  Clara  'V.  Fey,  Luncheon  Committee;  Mill  Mary 
Denton,  Publicity;  and  Miss  'Wilhelmina  Kane,  Beception  Committee. 


In  addition  to  the  insurance  and  club, 
the  Sun  has  three  small  prize  contests, 
including  the  letters  to  the  editor.  Letter 
writers  have  increased  from  a  begin¬ 
ning  of  20  a  day  to  200  a  day,  and  those 
in  charge  believe  this  idea  affords  a 
splendid  means  of  maintaining  personal 
contact  with  readers. 

Youthfulness  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
editorial  executives  of  both  papers.  Mr. 
Shapiro,  managing  editor  of  the  News,  is 
30.  the  same  age  as  Harry  B.  Nason, 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun.  Mr.  Nason 
is  a  native  Philadelphian,  and  has  had 
no  experience  outside  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Shapiro,  on  the  other  hand,  came  here 
only  about  a  year  ago  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  he  was  night  editor  of  the 
Washington  Herald.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  on  the  Washington  Post,  was  night 
editor  of  the  Newark  Ledger  and  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Telegram.  He  has  also  worked  for  the 
St.  Louis  Republic  and  the  St.  Joseph 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Nason  was  born  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  Philadelphia  and  grew 
up  in  the  printer’s  ink  atmosphere.  His 
father  is  the  present  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  son  was  put 
to  work  as  a  reporter  first  in  1912.  He 
was  transferred  from  the  Public  Ledger 
to  the  Sun,  when  Mr.  Curtis  bought  the 
Philadelphia  North  Av^erican  and  started 
the  tabloid. 

Charles  P.  Martyn  is  night  editor  of 
the  Sun;  Bob  Clarke,  city  editor;  W. 


D.  Wolfe,  telegraph  editor,  and  Clair 
Hare,  sports  editor. 

Mr.  Shapiro  has  as  his  assistants:  J. 
H.  Keen,  a  former  night  city  editor  of 
the  Washington  Herald,  as  city  editor; 
Robert  Hobbs,  news  editor,  and  Irving 
K.  F'agan,  early  morning  editor. 


PHILADELPHIA’S  PRODUCTS 
VALUED  AT  TWO  BILUONS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  EXTENDS  GREETINGS  TO 
A.A.C.W.  DELEGATES 
Provost’s  Office 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Rowe  Stewart,  Esq^ 

Philadelphia  Record,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  June  7,  1926. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stewart: 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  takes  pleasure  in  joining  with  all 
Philadelphia  in  extending  a  most  cordial  greeting  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  who  are  to  hold  their  22d  annual 
convention  here,  beginning  June  19th. 

The  growing  importance  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  organization 
is  to  my  mind  emphasized  this  year  by  the  fact  that  the  French  Government 
will  be  represented  by  an  official  delegation.  Those  leaders  of  thought  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  who  are  to  assemble  here  will,  I  have  no  doubL  produce 
results  from  their  conferences  that  will  play  a  material  part  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  prosperous  condition  which  mankind  in  general  is  enjoying. 

The  University  has  particular  interest  in  this  convention,  because  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  important  sessions  will  be  held  in  our  buildings.  It 
is  fitting  that  this  should  be  so  since  the  Founder  of  this  institution,  the 
many-sided  Franklin,  numbered  among  his  accomplishments  a  fine  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  art  of  advertising. 

Please  extend  to  the  delegates  the  good  wishes  and  warm  welcome  of 
the  University. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  JOSIAH  H.  PENNIMAN 
Provost, 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA  comes  rightfully  by  , 
its  title  of  “The  World’s  Greatest 
Workshop,”  because  it  produces  a  greater 
number  of  vitally  essential  articles  than 
any  other  municipality.  With  one-six¬ 
tieth  of  the  country’s  population,  this  city 
produces  more  than  one-twenty-fifth  of 
all  “American-made  goods.” 

More  diversity  of  products  is  shown  in 
Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  city.  Year 
by  year  the  city  produces  about  two  bil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts.  Three-fifths  of  all  of  the  street 
cars  in  the  country  are  made  here.  A 
locomotive  an  hour  for  31  hours  is  a 
record  achieved  by  one  plant.  In  the 
great  shipyards  lining  the  Delaware. 
America’s  merchant  ships,  naval  ships  anci 
vessels  for  other  countries’  marine  have 
been  constructed.  For  a  period  one  yard 
alone,  that  at  Hog  Island,  produced  an 
8800-ton  steel  ship  every  48  hours. 

In  a  single  year  this  city  has  produced 
45,000,000  yards  of  carpet,  6,669,000  hats, 
180,000,000  yards  of  cotton  piece  gcxids, 
400,000,000  cigars  250,000,000  pairs  ot 
hosiery,  60  per  cent  of  the  world’s  glazed 
kid,  10,000,000  saws,  365,000,000  pounds 
of  cotton  and  cotton  waste,  and  M,862,- 
700  false  teeth. 

Philadelphia  holds  first  place  in  this 
country  in  production  of  textiles,  locomo¬ 
tives,  steel  ships,  street  cars,  leather,  stor¬ 
age  batteries,  cigars,  dental  instruments, 
talking-machines,  carpets,  bone  buttons, 
hosiery,  saws  and  felt  hats.  It  occupies 
second  place  in  production  of  worsted 
goods,  sugar  and  molasses,  fertilizers, 
foundry  castings,  petroleum  products, 
chemicals,  druggists’  preparations  and 
machine-shop  products. 

The  great  textile  section,  almost  a  city 
in  itself,  occupies  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  city.  The  leather  industry  also 
lies  in  that  direction.  The  great  metal 
concerns  form  a  ring  about  the  northern 
and  western  rims  of  the  city. 

The  League  Island  Navy  Yard  pos¬ 
sesses  nearly  1,000  acres.  Also  it  is  the 
world’s  largest  station,  and  usually  7,000 
sailors  and  a  regiment  of^marines  are  on 
duty  there. 

The  Frankford  Arsenal,  and  the  great 
Quartermaster’s  Depot  of  the  United 
States  Government,  employing  several 
thousand  workers,  are  vitally  important 
phases  of  the  city’s  industrial  life. 
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England's  Oldest  and  Greatest  Sunday  Journal. 


THE  OBSERVER  is  more  widely  read 
and  quoted  in  the  United  States  of 
America  than  any  English  Newspaper. 


Senator  Borah,  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  Senate  on  Friday,  January  22, 
1926,  on  THE  WORLD  COURT,  said: 

“/ pause  to  read  a  paragraph  from  Mr.  Garvin,  the 
celebrated  Editor  of  the  London  OBSERVER,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  celebrated  editorial  svriter  in  the  world" 


1791 


Editorial,  Advrrtitement  and  Publishing  Offict: 

22,  TUDOR  STREET,  LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

Telephone:  CENTRAL  2943. 
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BRITAIN  B  PROGRESS 
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SINCE  1785, 

GREAT  BRITAIN’S 
GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

- o - 

IT  carries  a  greater  total  volume  of  advertising 
than  any  other  newspaper  published  in 
Great  Britain. 


In  financial,  motor  car,  real  estate,  classified, 
and  resort  and  hotel  advertising,  it  easily  leads. 

- o - 

It  is  the  regular  daily  newspaper  of  statesmen, 
financiers,  society,  professional  and  business 
men;  and  the  indispensable  medium  for  all  seek¬ 
ing  to  market  high-class  goods  in  Great  Britain. 


THE  ADVERTISEMENT  MANAGER 
PRINTING  HOUSE  SQUARE 
LONDON,  E.  C.  4.,  ENGLAND 
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(LONDON,  ENGLAND) 

FRON'E  PAGE 

THE  ONLY  VACANT  DATES 
for  NEXT  YEAR  — 1927 

WE  publish  below  a  list  of  the  only 
“DAILY  MAIL”  Front  Pages  which  are 
vacant  next  year.  All  the  other  dates  for  1927 
have  been  booked.  The  price  of  “THE 
DAILY  MAIL”  Front  Page  is  £1,400. 

August  1,  1927 
August  6,  1927 
August  18,  1927 
August  26,  1927 
December  24,  1927 

"THE  DAILY  MAIL” 
is,  in  itself,  a  Complete 
Advertising  Campaign  for 
the  United  Kingdom. 


CARMELITE  HOUSE, 
LONDON.  E.C.4,  ENGLAND. 


250.  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


N.B. — The  Front  Page  of  “THE  DAILY  MAIL*'  is  accepted  as  the  best 
advertising  value  in  the  World,  The  next  best  is  an  inside  page  of 
“THE  DAILY  MAIU** 
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Dramatic  Scenes  of  British  General  Strike 
as  Seen  by  A.  A.  C.  W.  Chief 

Story  of  the  Short-Lived  Industrial  Upheaval  as  Viewed  by  an  American  Visitor — Britain  Better 

Honored  Today  Around  the  World  Than  Ever  Before 


Arriving  in  London  on  Friday, 
April  30th,  with  an  elaborate  busi¬ 
ness  program  mapped  out,  there  was 
every  indication,  as  far  as  could  be  seen, 
that  all  the  arrangements  would  be 
carried  through  in  their  entirety.  One 


By  C.  K.  WOODBRIDGE 

President  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 

iiyritteH  for  Eoitos  &  Publishes) 

On  the  stroke  of  midnight,  exactly  as  see  that  democratic  government  in  Great 


of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  it  had  been  planned,  the  great  strike  Britain,  as  it  had  been  carried  on  through- 

visit  was  to  attend  the  British  Adver-  commenced.  By  Tuesday  morning  the  out  the  ages,  should  not  vanish.  In  the 

tising  Convention,  as  President  of  the  oW  order  had  truly  changed,  yielding  first  instance,  Hyde  Park  and  Regents 
Associated  Advertising  Qubs  of  the  place  to  new.  No  trains,  no  buses,  no  Park  were  commandeered  by  the  Govern- 
World,  scheduled  to  take  place  at  Black-  trams,  no  tubes,  no  newspapers.  What  a  ment  as  great  clearing  centers  for  the 
pool  during  the  following  week.  ^  changed  land  was  England.  Then  some-  collection  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs. 

OT  the  day  after  arrival  with  1,000  thing  that  is  typically  British  happened.  Here  a  vast  army  of  workers  took  up 

delegates  we  traveled  by  special  train  iti  entirely  new  circumstances  the  people  their  headquarters  with  the  one  fixed  ob- 

to  Blackpool,  full  of  high  hopes  and  in-  began  to  adapt  themselves  to  ject  of  saving  the  nation  from  starvation 

tensely  enthusiastic  about  what  was  to  them.  The  great  thing  was  to  “carry  on”  and  seeing  that  as  far  as  possible  essential 
be  the  most  siKcessful  conference  of  its  ^”tl  to  carry  on  meant  getting  to  business,  services  were  maintained.  Army  lorries 
kind  which  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  every  conceivable  form  of  motor  went  to  the  docks  to  collect  flour,  meat. 

Old  Country  vehicle  from  a  Rolls  Royce  to  a  Ford,  vegetables  and  other  necessary  foodstuffs 

Many  of  the  preliminary  gatherings  had  wagons,  rarts,  motor  cycles,  and  owing  to  the  threatening  attitude 

actually  taken  place  on  the  Sunday  and  hicyHes,  many  of  which  were  rusty  with  taken  up  by  the  strikers  it  became  essen- 
rlpfpvates  were  enterinir  into  the  snirit  were  again  brought  into  requisition,  tial  to  provide  these  volunteers  with  the 

of  thS  ivL^sudSw  gr^t  mtional  Everybody  with  a  vehicle  helped  to  get  fullest  protection.  So  there  emerged 

crisis  developed.  It  transpired  that  People  to  town,  every  conveyance  was  from  the  docks  processions,  miles  in 

though  all  day  long  conference  had  overflowing,  even  dust  carts  carried  length,  of  lorries  laden  with  food,  manned 

followed  on  conference,  between  the  bank  clerks  to  city  banks  and  thousands  by  soldiers  wearing  their  steel  helmets. 

Labor  Leaders  and  the  Government  all  who  could  not  find  any  means  of  trans-  carrying  rifles,  and  fully  equipped  for 

efforts  to  avert  the  strike  had  dismally  walked  to  their  jobs  This  happened  action  with  armored  cars  at  frequent  in- 
failed  While  negotiations  were  in  prog-  during  the  strike  period  tervals  offering  additional  support.  This 

ress  the  printers  of  the  London  Edition  ^nd  as  time  went  on  a  John  Bull  spirit  protection  became  a  daily  necessity  in 
of  the  DaUy  Mail  were  actually  called  determination  to  see  things  view  of  the  impossibility  of  deciding  how 

out.  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Stanley  through,  whatever  the  cost,  crept  into  the  events  would  shape.  In  this  way  the 
Baldwin  drew  the  attention  of  Mr  T.  H.  tace  of  the  people.  nation  s  food  was  conveyed  to  Hyde 

Thomas’  M  P  to  this  fact  but  Mr  Gradually  it  became  apparent  that  the  Park  and  Regents  Park  for  subsequent 

Thomas’  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  Government  was  just  as  determined  to  distribution.  The  Guards  Regiment  were 

“overt  act,”  to  which  the  Prime  Minister  - , 


replied  that  it  was  quite  obvious  that  he 
was  not  conversant  with  the  actual  posi¬ 
tion  of  affairs.  From  that  moment  the 
greatest  strike  in  history  was  decided 
upon.  L 

At  eight  o’clock  on  Saturday  Lieut. 
Col.  Lawson,  Chairman  of  District  14  of 
A.  A.  C.  W.,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  received  word  to  return 
to  London.  It  was  then  and  there  de¬ 
cided  to  provide  for  a  big  Inspirational 
meeting  for  Sunday  night,  and  to  then 
decide  on  the  continuance  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  program.  That  gathering  proved  to 
be  the  one  and  only  meeting  of  what  had 
promised  to  be  a  great  British  Advertis¬ 
ing  Convention.  Brief  addresses  express¬ 
ing  regret  and  genuine  disappointment,  a 
word  from  the  President  of  the  A.  A.  C. 
W.,  then  a  demonstration  of  genuineness 
of  British  character — a  great  crisis  faced 
with  courage — determination — with  due 
regard  for  the  merits  of  the  cause  which 
precipitated  the  strike,  and  a  keen  sense 
of  humor.  Although  there  were  rumors 
that  some  solution  would  eventually  be 
found,  which  kept  many  delegates  up  till 
2  or  3  on  Monday  morning  waiting 
anxiously  for  news  by  wire,  nothing  came 
through,  and  so  by  common  consent,  the 
Advertising  Convention  was  definitely 
cancelled.  On  Monday  noon  all  the  dele¬ 
gates  returned  to  London.  Many  pur¬ 
chased  the  Manchester  edition  of  the 
Daily  Mail  en  route,  but  were  not  aware 
until  they  reached  the  Metropolis  that  the 
London  edition  of  the  greatest  daily  had 
not  appeared  at  all.  Monday  was  a  day 
of  tremendous  anxiety.  No  one  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen.  The  one 
thought  uppermost  in  everybody’s  mind 
was  that  at  midnight  all  work  would 
cease.  According  to  the  general  opinion 
prevailing  at  the  time  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  had  declared  war  on  the 
British  Constitution  and  were  determined 
to  bring  into  being  a  Bolshevik  regime. 
There  were  drawn  and  sad  faces  every¬ 
where.  It  was  evident  at  a  glance  that 
this  great  people  realized  they  were  in  for 
a  time  of  real  anxiety,  when,  perhaps, 
everything  they  possessed  would  event¬ 
ually  be  thrown  into  the  melting  pot, 
when  all  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  would  be 
completely  changed — surely  Britain  could 
never  be  the  same  again. 


BIG  THREE  ORGANIZERS  OF  BRITISH 
ADVERTISING 


From  left  to  right — C.  Harold  Vernon,  Lient.  Col.  E.  F.  Lawson  and  Sir  William 
Veno,  snapped  at  the  recent  advertising  convention  at  BlackpooL  Blngland. 


despatched  to  South  Wales,  Glasgow,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  where  it  was 
feared  serious  developments  were  likely 
to  ensue.  Submarines  guarded  the  traffic 
and  dock  on  the  Thames,  and  aeroplanes 
kept  a  daily  vigil  on  centres  calling  for 
special  protection.  A  special  Emergency 
Act  allocating  exceptional  powers  to  the 
Government  to  cope  with  revolutionary 
acts  was  immediately  passed. 

The  call  for  volunteers  met  with  a 
magnificent  response.  No  less  than  500,- 
000  special  constables  were  enrolled 
throughout  the  country  and  for  every 
form  of  service  an  unnumbered  host 
rallied  to  the  Government  side.  Members 
of  Parliament  took  charge  of  Under¬ 
ground  Stations,  leading  business  men 
worked  like  Trojans  at  menial  tasks, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  grad¬ 
uates  and  Medical  students  from  the 
Hospitals  drove  Tube  trains,  worked 
lifts  and  assisted  like  stevedores  at  the 
docks.  Strikers  technically  “out”  rallied 
to  support  the  Government.  Pirate  buses 
worked  by  volunteers  began  to  appear  on 
the  streets,  but  these  came  in  for  a  hostile 
reception  in  certain  quarters,  ^me 
were  overturned  by  the  strikers,  bricks 
were  thrown  through  the  windows,  many 
passengers  were  injured,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  introduce  barriers  of  wood, 
and  wire  netting  across  the  windows  to 
enable  the  buses  to  travel  in  safety.  The 
attitude  of  the  strikers  became  more 
menacing  as  they  noted  that  the  transport 
problem  was  gradually  being  solved  from  ’ 
day  to  day. 

On  the  Continent  during  the  strike 
there  was  evidence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  Continental  support.  For  instance, 
ships  embarking  for  England  were  held 
back.  It  was  reported  that  Trade  Union 
movements  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
gave  sympathetic  support  to  the  T,  U.  C., 
and  that  Bolshevik  money  was  despatched 
from  Russia.  There  were  unmistakable 
signs  that  a  hope  was  harbored  for  the 
overthrow  of  law  and  order  in  Great 
Britain.  A  returning  traveller  from 
Russia  reported  personal  contact  with 
Russian  Government  officials:  plainly  in¬ 
dicated  their  belief  that  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  upheaval  had  begun,  and  they 
could  not  suppress  their  keen  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  failure  ot  the  strike. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  humorous  side 
— there  always  is  in  England.  The  nation 
that  played  football  going  into  battle 
could  be  equally  amusing  during  the  worst 
strike  it  had  ever  experienced.  This  was 
only  to  be  expected.  For  instance,  when 
bricks  were  thrown  through  the  bus 
windows,  the  following  was  chalked  on 
the  side  of  one:  “I  have  no  pane,  dear 
mother  now,  so  throw  your  bricks 
through  here.”  On  another  bus  run  by 
Guys  Hospital  Medical  Students  an  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  to  this  effect : 
“The  driver  of  this  bus  is  a  Guy’s  student. 
The  conductor  of  ^  this  bus  is  a  Guy’s 
student.  The  special  police  on  this  bus 
are  Guy’s  students.  Anyone  interfering 
with  us  in  the  execution  of  our  duty  will 
become  Guy’s  patients.”  Naturally,  every 
bus  was  overcrowded  yet  room  was  al¬ 
ways  found  for  the  one  passenger  more, 
a  quick  start  and  stop  provided  space. 
It  happened  to  be  an  old  lady  on  one 
particular  occasion  who  was  immensely 
impressed  by  the  great  courtesy  extended 
to  her  on  the  part  of  the  volunteer  con¬ 
ductor.  She  acknowledged  with  gratitude 
the  great  service  he  was  rendering  to  his 
country  in  its  hour  of  need.  On  the 
Underground,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  well- 
known  public  man  to  keep  the  station 
clean  and  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his 
work  he  exhibited  a  notice  which  said 
“Throw  your  matches  on  the  line.  I  have 
to  sweep  the  platform.”  On  the  rail- 
(Contmued  on  page  42) 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE  WORLD^S  LARGEST  PARTNERSHIP 

Embraces  More  Than  13,000,000  Square  Miles,  One-quarter  of  World’s  Surface,  With  Population  of 
450,000,000  People — Absorbs  40  Per  Cent  of  U.  S.  Exports 


The  British  Empire  is  the  largest 
partnership  in  the  world  and  is  still 
growing.  It  deals  in  freedom  and 
democracy  and  is  the  only  government 
now  in  existence  or  that  ever  has  existed 
which  trusts  its  over-seas  dominions  to 
govern  themselves  as  they  see  fit.  Any 
of  these  overseas  dominions  could  leave 
the  Empire  tomorrow  if  it  wished  and 
no  force  would  be  used  to  hold  it  an 
unwilling  member  of  the  co-partnership. 
No  other  nation  can  say  the  same  for  no 
other  nation  gives  its  colonies  complete 
self-government,  just  as  no  other  nation 
has  made  imperialism  pay  in  terms  of 
democracy.  The  British  Empire  is  con¬ 
ducting  experiments  in  popular  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
and  is  a  living  advertisement  of  the  fact 
that  democracy  is  not  limited  to  any 
clime.  Wherever  the  British  flag  flies, 
democracy  has  been  made  or  is  in  the 
making. 

The  British  Empire’s  publicity  comes 
from  its  accomplishments.  It  has  just 
given  to  democracy  the  best  advertise¬ 
ment  that  form  of  government  has  had 
since  the  anti-democratic  movements  de¬ 
veloped  in  Europe  with  the  ending  of 
the  world  war.  The  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  general  strike  in  Great 
Britain  this  year,  by  the  sole  force  of 
democratic  public  opinion,  has  done  more 
to  advertise  that  the  world  is  safe  for 
democracy  than  any  event  since  the  un¬ 
conditional  surrender  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns. 

The  British  Empire  balances  the 
world.  It  has  an  area  of  13,909,782 
square  miles,  over  one-quarter  of  the 
entire  laml  surface  of  the  globe.  Its 
population  totals  450,094,000  people,  or 
25  per  cent  of  the  world’s  inhabitants. 
Of  this  immense  number,  only  80,000,000 
British  subjects  are  Christians.  There 
is  scarcely  a  creed  which  does  not  exist 
in  its  native  environment,  somewhere, 
under  the  British  flag.  It  is  an  old  say¬ 
ing  that  the  sun  never  sets  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  it  would  be  equally  true 
to  say  that  every  existing  human  con¬ 
ception  of  God  finds  the  God  of_  that 
conception  within  the  British  Empire. 

The  wealth  of  the  British  Empire  is 
incalculable.  Its  imperial  sway  is  by  far 
the  richest  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Unexploited  resources  in  the  British 
overseas  lands  cannot  be  estimated. 
There  is  enough  coal  underground  in  a 
single  province  of  Canada  to  wipe  out 
the  whole  of  the  British  war  debt.  In 
1917,  it  was  roughly  estimated  that  the 
British  Empire  was  worth  $130,000,000,- 
000.  But,  this  figure  was  based  on  the 
tangible  wealth  of  that  period.  It  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  potentialities 
of  ownership  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  world’s  land  surface.  If  this  had 
been  done,  other  ciphers  must  have  been 
added  to  the  row. 

The  British  Empire  contains  seventy- 
six  different  governmental  divisions. 
.Among  them  are  the  seven  great  self- 
governing  dominions:  Canada.  New 
Foundland,  South  Africa.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Irish  Free  State  and  Northern 
Ireland.  Elsewhere,  many  different  ways 
of  administration  prevail.  In  India,  the 
complicated  problem  of  evolving  a  new 
dominion  is  in  process  of  being  solved. 
How  it  will  be  solved  nobody  can  say, 
for  one  of  the  many  peculiarities  of  the 
British  temperament  is  its  abhorrence  of 
mechanically  planning  things  in  advance. 
The  phrase  “muddling  through”  describes 
the  way  the  makers  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  do  their  work.  The  phrase  was 
made  by  the  British  themselves,  really  in 
self-depreciation  before  other  na¬ 
tions  which  are  always  predicing  the 
British  Empire’s  collapse. 

The  “muddling  through”  characteristic 
of  the  British  people  means  that  the 
British  trust  themselves  to  meet  a  situa¬ 
tion  after  it  arrives  and  are  suspicious 
of  trying  to  outguess  fate  in  advance. 
Long  experience  in  the  art  of  self-gov- 


By  J.  W.  T.  MASON  and  his  Executive  Council,  in  India,  to- 

N,.  Co„..po„d„.  Daily  .pd  .u.hor  S  V'c“  U  if ‘£“"0^ % 

of  Creative  Freedom  members  and  the  .Assembly  of  144  mem- 

(H  ritten  for  Editor  &  Publisher)  bers — 118  elected  and  26  officials.  The 

Indian  government  is  largely  swayed  by 

ernment  has  convinced  them  that  the  ress.  Thus,  in  Canada,  today,  according  the  personality  of  the  Governor-General, 
human  race  progresses  by  slowly  evolv-  to  the  British  Dorland  Agency’s  “Empire  Thus,  one  of  the  last  official  acts  of 
ing  its  own  way  out  of  difficulties,  and  Markets,”  only  55.4  per  cent  of  the  total  Lord  Reading,  who  retired  as  Governor- 
if  it  goes  too  fast,  it  gets  entangled  in  population  are  of  British  origin.  In  General  this  year,  was  to  give  the  im- 
the  labyrinth  of  life  and  may  expire  in  British  South  Africa,  German  traders  petus,  last  February,  to  the  movement 
exhaustion.  Therefore,  the  British  Em-  have  a  monopoly,  largely,  of  direct  com-  for  the  abolition  of*  the  Indian  opium 
pire  has  got  a  reputation  for  being  slow  mercial  dealings  with  the  natives,  while  trade  which  has  been  made  effective  this 
and  ponderous  in  its  movements.  So  it  the  richest  mining  agents  are  Americans,  month.  Under  this  decision,  ten  per  cent 
is;  but  it  never  loses  its  balance.  The  It  was,  indeed,  an  .American,  John  Hays  of  India’s  opium  exports  will  be  sup- 
great  Empire  builders  and  democratic  Hammond,  who  as  consulting  enpneer  for  pressed  annually  for  the  next  ten  years 


(H  ritten  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

ernment  has  convinced  them  that  the  ress.  Thus,  in  Canada,  today,  according 
human  race  progresses  by  slowly  evolv-  to  the  British  Dorland  Agency’s  “Empire 


statesmen  of  the  British  commonwealths  Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  great  British  gold  so  that  by  the  end  of  1935,  no  more 

thus  give  nothing  for  the  mere  asking,  mining  companies  showed  the  British  the  opium  will  be  exported  from'  India  ex- 

Those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  prove  way  to  the  yellow  metal  in  the  African  cept  for  medicinal  use.  During  the  in- 
their  manhood  and  show  a  competence  soil.  Today,  the  British  Empire  is  the  tervening  decade,  the  only  exports  of 
for  self-guidance  eventually  get  what  most  prolific  gold  mine  in  the  world.  It  opium  permitted  will  be  to  foreign  gov- 

they  want.  But,  they  have  to  prove  produces  about  10,500,000  fine  ounces  an-  ernments.  The  suppression  of  the  opium 

their  capacity;  and  they  have  to  prove  nually,  of  which  over  seventy  per  cent  traffic  will  mean  a  loss  to  the  Indian 
that  the  safety  of  the  Empire  shall  not  comes  from  South  Africa.  .All  the  rest  government  of  $7,200,000  yearly,  in 
be  jeopardized  in  making  experiments,  of  the  world  together  equals  only  one-  revenue,  over  and  above  $20,000,000 
Experiments  are  invited  after  the  re-  half  the  gold  production  of  the  British  annual  loss  entailed  since  1913,  when  the 
sponsibility  of  manhood  has  been  demon-  Empire.  About  the  same  proportion  Indian  authorities  prohibited  further 
strated  but  not  before.  holds,  too,  for  diamonds.  The  British  export  of  opium  to  China.  This  is  the 

The  British  Empire  is  an  industrial  Empire  furnishes  the  world  with  sort  of  moral  action  which  the  present 
enterprise  as  well  as  an  enterprise  in  1,000,000  carats  of  diamonds  yearly,  the  method  of  rule  in  India  permits, 
democracy.  It  was  trade  that  built  up  remainder  of  the  earth  bringing  forth  In  other  parts  of  the  Empire  other 
the  Empire  and  it  is  trade  that  keeps  between  400,000  and  500,000  carats.  ways  of  governing  prevail.  Malta  and 

the  Empire  growing.  Not  an  exclusive  The  British  Empire  is  not  a  closed  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  have 
trade  but  trade  for  the  world  at  large,  shop.  The  United  States,  in  particular,  large  measures  of  self-government  with 
This  is  another  unique  characteristic  of  knows  this  to  be  true  and  knows  that  a  few  powers  reserved,  for  local  reasons, 
the  British  expansionists.  They  expand  the  British  markets  are  its  best  foreign  Elsewhere,  as  in  the  British  West  In¬ 
to  benefit  themselves  and  to  benefit  all  customers.  Forty  per  cent  of  .American  dies,  there  is  government  by  legislative 
others  who  are  willing  to  take  advan-  exports  are  sold  within  the  Britisn  assembly,  wholly  or  partly  elected,  and 
tage  of  the  trade  opportunities  the  Empire.  America  made,  in  1924,  an  executive  council  chosen  by  the  Gov- 
Empire  offers.  Britishers  leave  home  to  $1,744,600,000  in  goods  sold  to  British  ernor.  In  still  other  places,  as  Ceylon, 
make  their  way  under  the  Union  Jack  Empire  consumers,  divided  as  follows :  Fiji,  Gibraltar,  Trinidad  and  the  Straits 

overseas  knowing  that  they  cannot  pros-  United  Kingdom  .  $983,000,000  Settlements,  the  Governor  acts  with  i 

per  without  inducing  prosperity  in  gen-  Canada .  .  624  000  000  {Continued  on  page  40) 

eral  among  the  races  with  whom  they  Australia  .  1251200,000  _ 


come  in  contact.  If  the  other  races  British  Africa  .  46,600,000 

refuse  to  accept  prospentv  at  the  hands  jn^ia  and  Ceylon .  36,500,000 

of  the  newcomers,  then  the  recalcitrants  jjew  Zealand  .  29,300,000 

succumb  or  move  farther  on.  The  test  t.,  tt  ••  j  »  .i.  r  u 


of  the  full  partnership  in  the  British 
Empire  is  the  test  of  life  in  .America — 
it  is  the  test  of  efficiency. 


The  United  States,  therefore,  has 
acquired  its  own  mighty  share  of  the 
prosperity  which  thrives  at  the  ends  of 


ENGLAND’S  NEW 
CONFIDENCE 

By  SIR  WOODMAN  BURBIDGE 


Rofnro  nrtf.'cli  TTrnnirn  earth  Under  the  rule  of  the  British  _ 

in\^  nineteemh  ?enLy,  there  were  and  which  is  sustained  by  the  for  Editor  &  Publisher 

undeveloped  spaces  north,  s^iuth,  east  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  - _ 

west  wh«e  now  izreat  civilizations  continuously  eave  their  motherland  in 

flourish.  The  wastes  of  Australia.  New  the  service  of  civilization  overseas.  i  - - 


IIUUI  IMl.  1  lie  WdMCd  i^UMIdlld,  Tl  ‘a*  t_  T-  •  •  L  1 J  1. 

Zealand.  South  Africa  and  Canada  were 

irii  trryAra  the  intangible  thread  of  common  culture. 


developed  to  increase  trade  and  raise  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  British 


tradition  and  loyalty  and  by  the  very 


n  r,n  .  rlcV,  tangible  cord  of  self-intcrest.  The  Brit- 

Failure  an/  who  later  invited  the'  world  if  ’“,'5 

to  ,hare  the  »fter  fortune  of  eaav  pro*-  §  "S'Fhe^reof'th’/E'rhe 

_  are  subject,  theoretically,  to  the  will  of 

the  Parliament  in  London.  But.  no  act 
COMMERCE  PAVES  passed  by  Parliament  extends  to  any  of 
R  the  Dominions  of  the  Empire  unless  the 

W  AT  1 U  W LIKLJ-9  Dominion  is  specifically  mentioned.  When 

PEACE  I  that  is  done,  the  parliamentary  enact¬ 

ment  is  supreme.  The  legislature  of  a 
~  "  Dominion  cannot  pass  a  law  nullifying  an 
By  Lieut.  Col.  E.  F.  Lawson  ®ct  of  the  Parliament  in  London  any 

^  more  than  a  state  in  the  American  union 

(II  ntten  for  Editor  &  Publisher)  Override  congressional  legi.slation. 

TT  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  send  a  Nevertheless,  “state  rights”  is  a  more 
message  of  heartfelt  good  wishes  for  sacred  thing  in  the  British  Empire  than 


the  success  of  the  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  Convention  at 


detect  it.  The  Dominions  do  what  they 


Philadelphia.  The  ireer  man  me  legislatures  ot  the  Ameri- 

path  of  interna¬ 
tional  commerce 
is  the  surest  way 
to  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Nothing  but 
good  can  be 
served  by  the 
friendly  inter- 
course  of  those 
who  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic 
are  engaged  in 

commercial  pub-  ^  P  P  Lawson  known  elsewhere.  The  supreme  author- 

Iicity.  We  look  ity  governing  India  is  a  mixed  group, 

forward^  to  a  good  _  _  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

convention,  and  to  a  convention  which  India,  in  London,  who  is  responsible  to 


in  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Dominion  governments  are  much 
freer  than  the  legislatures  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  states.  By  no  possibility,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  Parliament  ever  pass  a  law 
enforcing  a  Volstead  act  on  Canada  or 

Australia  or  New  Zealand  or  South  Sir  Woodman  Bnrbidge 

Africa  or  Ireland.  The  imperial  rule  at  ...  ,  ,  , .  ,  , 

London  is  so  mild  that  one  can  scarcely  ^PHE  strike  through  which  the  country 


has  just  passed  has  just  passed  has 


wish  as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  given  us  a  new  feeling  of  confidence  in 
with  one  another’s  own  rights  of  free-  England,  which  has  to  some  extent,  we 


Beside  the  seven  self-governing  Do- 


think,  been  shared  throughout  the  world. 
A  friendlier  feeling  exists  to-day  be- 


minions,  there  is  such  a  variety  of  tween  employer  and  employee,  and  we 
democratic  experiments  in  progress  in  are  all  looking  forward  to  increased  pros- 


the  British  Empire  as  history  has  never 
known  elsewhere.  The  supreme  author- 


perity. 

In  this  connection  we  do  not  underes- 


ity  governing  India  is  a  mixed  group,  timate  the  invaluable  help  that  Adver- 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tising  has  to  offer. 


will  do  good. 


India,  in  London,  who  is  responsible  to  Let  me  wish  the  Philadelphia  Adver- 
Parliament,  and  the  Governor-General  tising  Convention  every  possible  success. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN’S  RED  ENSIGN  ON  THE  SEVEN  SEAS 
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An  unasual  map  showing  the  British  possessions  marked  in  stipple.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHED  is  indebted  to  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  Ceographia,  Ltd.,  of  London 


legislative  council,  nominated  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown.  In  Zululand, 
Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland,  legislative 
and  executive  powers  reside  solely  in  the 
Governor.  Then,  there  are  various  forms 
of  protectorates,  spheres  of  influence  and 
mandates,  the  last  under  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Representatives  of  the  Empire  come 
together  in  London  at  frequent  intervals 
to  discuss  mutual  problems.  These 
gatherings  are  called  Imperial  Confer¬ 
ences.  They  originated  at  the  visit  of 
overseas  premiers  to  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  ^een  Victoria,  in  1887.  They 
were  first  called  “Colonial  Conferences” 
but  the  colonial  idea  was  dropped  as  be¬ 
ing  too  little  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  self-government,  and  the  im¬ 
perial  idea  was  substitut^.  But,  im¬ 
perial  does  not  mean  in  this  association 
what  it  is  interpreted  to  represent  by 
those  who  think  of  it  in  terms  of  “Im¬ 
perial  Rome.”  It  means  an  over-seas 
union  not  for  provocative  or  militaristic 
purposes  but  for  world  progress.  Defense 
is  discussed  at  the  Imperial  Conferences, 
but  subordinately.  Trade  and  increasing 
co-operation  for  the  extension  of  com¬ 
merce  are  the  principal  matters  occupy¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  delegates  at  the 
conferences. 

Defense  of  the  British  Empire  pre¬ 
dominantly  rests  with  the  motherland. 
The  over-seas  possessions  are  rather  like 
members  of  a  large  family  living  at  the 
old  homestead  and  tilling  the  family 
acres.  They  look  to  father  and  mother 
to  keep  outside  trouble  from  entering, 
to  disturb  the  family  peace.  Thus,  the 
following  table  shows  the  comparative 
costs  for  defending  the  British  Empire 
for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  and  for 


1925-6.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
differently  the  figures  fluctuate; 

1913-14  1925-6 

United  Kingdom  ..$399,174,420  $618,582,530 

Australia  .  19,630,970  25,631,410* 

Canada  .  11,916,000  12,454,000 

South  Africa  .  6,233,600  4,373,260 

New  Zealand  .  2,727,200  4,592,410* 

*1924-5. 

The  heart  of  the  Empire  is  London 
and  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  home¬ 
land,  and  the  Empire  can  never  be 
stronger  than  its  heart.  The  strength 
of  the  heart  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  remarkable  power  of  taxation,  self- 
inflicted  by  Great  Britain  during  and 
since  the  World  War,  which  has  restored 
the  pound  sterling  to  par  and  has  saved 
British  financial  honor.  No  other  people 
have  stood  the  torture  of  the  income  tax 
as  the  British  have  done,  and  it  is  this 
spirit  of  rugged  honesty  that  has  raised 
the  British  Empire  to  its  post-war  com¬ 
manding  position.  The  income  tax  rate 
in  Great  Britain  is  today  on  a  normal 
basis  of  20  per  cent  as  compared  with 
2  per  cent  in  the  United  States.  The 
maximum  surtax,  in  addition,  is  thirty 
per  cent.  So,  the  British  people  are 
paying  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  of  their 
incomes  to  the  government  to  keep  the 
heart  of  the  Empire  going. 

The  per  capita  taxation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  1923-4  amounted  to  $77.50 
for  the  support  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  about  three  times  as  much  as  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  paid  a  per  capita  local  tax  of  $20, 
itself  nearly  as  much  as  the  national 
taxation  in  America. 

Nevertheless,  the  saving  power  of 
Great  Britain  exceeds  $2,000,000,000  per 
year,  of  which  $500,000,000  is  put  in 
over-seas  investments. 

The  trading  genius  of  Great  Britain 
sends  forth  its  influence  to  the  ends  of 


the  Empire  and  stimulates  the  overseas 
colonists  as  nothing  else  does.  The  Union 
Jack,  flying  from  every  i»rt,-  is  a  con¬ 
stant  advertisement  of  British  trade  and 
a  continual  reminder  of  Britain’s  ever 
increasing  enrichment.  The  British  have 
a  peculiar  capacity  for  shipping  manage¬ 
ment,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
people  and  without  which  their  Empire 
could  not  hold  together.  Ships  of  United 
Kingdom  register  for  1925-6  aggregate 
19,4^,711  tons  to  which  should  be  added 
2,781,487  tons  registered  in  the  British 
Dominions,  giving  a  total  for  the  Empire 
of  22,222,1^  tons.  Total  American 
shipping  is  now  15,377,480  tons.  British 
vessels  engaging  in  international  carry¬ 
ing  trade  do  an  enormous  business  for 


LORD  SOUTHWARK 
GREETS  A.A.C.W. 

DELEGATES 

By  LORD  SOUTHWARK 

JT  gives  me  pleasure  to  send  my 
heartiest  good  wishes  to  the 
representative  and  enthusiastic 
delegation  from  this  country  to  the 
Philadelphia  advertising  conven¬ 
tion.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
advertising  by  making  known  and 
revealing  the  needs  and  wants  of 
every  country,  by  stimulating  and 
encouraging  trade  between  each 
nation,  will  produce  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  enlightenment 
that  will  do  much  to  foster  inter¬ 
national  wealth  and  world  peace. 


foreign  countries  which  gives  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  an  invisible  trade  balance  not  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  usual  statistics  but  adding 
greatly  to  the  imperial  wealth. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  at  Washington,  last  year’s  export 
and  import  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  about  $10,000,000,000,  or 
more  than  $220  per  capita.  The  per 
capita  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the 
same  period  was  about  $70,  though  these 
figures  cannot  be  accepted  absolutely, 
since  there  are  slight  divergences  due  to 
differences  in  reckoning  home  trade  ac¬ 
counts.  Nevertheless,  Great  Britain  is 
far  ahead  in  her  per  capita  over-seas 
commerce,  for  the  British  live  largely  on 
foreign  trade. 

The  total  imports  of  the  British  Empire 
for  1923-4,  the  latest  year  for  which 
aggregate  figures  are  available,  were 
valued  at  $10,775,000,000  and  the  total 
exports  were  $9,806,000,000.  Thus,  the 
Empire  does  an  import  and  export  busi¬ 
ness  of  more  than  $20,000,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  Repeated  efforts  are  being  made 
to  increase  Inter-imperial  trade,  the 
ideal  being  to  make  the  Empire  as  inter¬ 
dependent  industrially  as  the  American 
states,  each  part  stimulating  every  other 
part  to  produce  at  its  maximum  so  that 
prosperity  can  be  advanced  continuously. 
Last  year  29.7  per  cent  of  imports  into 
Great  Britain  came  from  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  In  1913  it  was  24.8  per 
cent.  There  is  every  indication  that  this 
movement  will  increase,  encouraged  by 
imperial  preferences  in  tariff  rates  and 
otherwise. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  not 
losing  by  the  development  of  prosperity 
within  the  British  Empire.  The  more 
prosperous  the  Empire  becomes  by  each 
part  of  the  Empire  helping  each  other 
part,  the  wider  will  be  the  stimulus  to 


/, 
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extend  the  imperial  markets  by  selling  ^ 
goods  to  the  United  States — a  movement  ^ 
which  can  grow  in  large  measure  only  ^ 
by  the  Empire  buying  goods  from  the  ;|! 
United  States.  About  one-half  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  is  now  transacted 
among  English  speaking  peoples  and  this  j|l 
tendency  is  expanding,  for  the  English  (ii' 
speaking  peoples  have  a  common  under- 
standing  of  one  another  which  stimulates  | 
commercial  intercourse,  while  the  com- 
mon  language  is  in  itself  an  enormous 
influence  in  all  matters  affecting  cordial  J 
relations  in  trade  and  industry.  S 

The  Dorland  Agency’s  “Home  Mar-  % 
kets”  report  on  Australia,  for  instance,  j| 
shows  that  for  1924-5,  imports  from  Great  h 
Britain  were  $56  per  head  of  population 
while  imports  from  the  United  States  jt 
ranked  second,  at  $32;  India  being  third  g 
with  about  $5.  ^ 

The  same  agency’s  report  on  Canada 
shows  that  last  year  Canadian  impojrts  C 
from  America  took  first  place,  being 
valued  at  more  than  $53  per  head  of 
population.  Great  Britain  coming  second 
with  $17  and  the  rest  of  the  British 
Empire  ranking  third  at  less  than  $5. 

The  science  of  selling  is  calling  to 
the  British  Empire  today  to  advertise. 
There  is  a  more  intensive  study  pro- 
cei^ing  in  Great  Britain  concerning  effi¬ 
ciency  of  production  and  the  necessary 
ways  of  advertising  British  goods 
throughout  the  world  than  ever  before. 

A  recent  example  is  the  selling  cam¬ 
paign  for  British  teas  recently  begun 
in  the  United  States  by  Sir  Charles 
Higham,  one  of  whose  ambitions  is  to 
make  the  American  public  as  fond  of 
tea  as  are  the  British.  The  Higham  tea 
advertising  is  increasingly  successful  and 
will  certainly  be  followed  by  other  sim¬ 
ilar  efforts  to  sell  more  British  goods. 

In  Great  Britain  many  publications 
are  being  issued  telling  the  British  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  increase  their  own  home  trade 
as  well,  and  what  they  should  do  to 
stimulate  their  own  prosperity  by  this 
means.  The  most  recent  of  these  is 
called  “The  Road  to  More  Markets:  A 
Challenge  to  British  Manufacturers,” 
which  was  issued  in  connection  with  the 
Manufacturers’  Session  at  the  Second 
British  Advertising  Convention,  held  at 
Blackpool,  England,  in  May.  The 
pamphlet  points  to  the  fact  that  the  over; 
seas  markets  for  British  goods  are  25 
per  cent  below  their  pre-war  capacity 
and  urges  the  exploitation  of  the  home 
markets  of  Great  Britain  to  recoup  this 
temporary  loss. 

“The  careful  study  and  scientific  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  home  markets”  by  America 
is  analyzed  in  the  pamphlet  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  drawn  that  “there  is  no  as¬ 
signable  limit  to  the  capacity  of  the 
home-market  to  buy  British  goods,  for 
producing-power  and  purchasing-power 
are  the  same  thing  seen  from  different 
sides.  The  science  of  selling  will  enable 
British  producers  to  supply  a  continu¬ 
ously  expanding  home  market.  This,  in 
its  turn,  will  lead  to  the  recapture  of 
the  lost  fourth  of  our  export  trade.” 

That  summarizes  the  spirit  of  Great 
Britain,  facing  the  critical  circumstances 
of  post-war  reconstruction,  of  her  own 
enormous  financial  burdens  and  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  those  foreign  markets  which, 
before  the  war  contributed  so  much  to 
British  well-being  and  financial  success. 
New  times  require  new  methods  and 
Great  Britain  is  developing  the  new 
methods. 

MESSAGE  FROM 

M.  J.  CLIFFORD 

Look*  to  Philadelphia  for  Refresh¬ 
ment  of  Business  Planning 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  send 
fvery  good  wish  to  the  great  Advertis¬ 
ing  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 

The  prospect  in  this  country  is  brighter 
than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time,  and  we 
are  depending  on  the  delegates  who  visit 
Philadelphia  from  this  country,  to  return 
to  us  greatly  refreshed  in  business  ideas 
after  their  deliberations  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  men  of  all  countries,  who  are  to 
attend  the  Convention. 

GOOCH’S  LIMITED, 

M.  J.  Clifford, 
Managing  Director. 


British  Delegates  Leave 
London  For  Convention 

Photograph  Especially  Made  For 
Editor  8z  Publisher  Beats  Them 
Across  Atlantic  By  Magic 
Power  of  Radio  Waves 

{Photograph  copyrighted  by  Editor  &  Publisher) 


ENGLAND  FINE  MARKET 
FOR  QUAUTY  GOODS 

Salesmanship  and  Advertising  Finding 
Satisfactory  Results  in  Britain — 
Message  to  Convention  from  Fam¬ 
ous  English  Advertising  Agent 


Frederick  E.  Potter. 

{IVritten  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

TT  is  with  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
attend  the  convention  at  Philadelphia. 

I  have  old  associations  with  that  famous 
city  and  am  sorry  to  miss  the  great 
exposition  which  is  being  held  there. 

As  one  who  has  been  for  long  an 
enthusiast  for  Anglo-American  amity  and 
co-operation  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 

I  feel  the  necessity  that  continued  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  united  effort  for  all  high 
and  worthy  purposes.  The  advertising 
convention  will  help  this  desirable  end.  * 

Photoradiogram  of  British  delegation  departing  for  Philadelphia  convention.  Like  most  other  countries  we  have  our 
From  left  to  right:  Russell  Chapman,  Sir  William  Veno,  Lient.-Col.  E.  F.  commercial  difficulties  and  industrial 
Lawson  and  W.  M.  Teasdale.  troubles,  but  England  still  offers  a  fine 

market  for  goods  of  quality.  In  the 
advertising  agency  world  we  are  well 

Last  oaturday  the  British  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Con-  equipped  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
vention  of  the  Ae^iated  Adyertisi^  Club,  of  the  World 

assembled  at  the  Waterloo  Station  in  London  to  take  the  boat  pessimistic  reports  of  conditions  which 
train  appear  in  the  press  from  time  to  time. 

Af  1  1  .  _  1  • _  1  1  o  m  ID  Feeling  to  some  extent  the  pulse  of 

London  photographer,  assigned  by  EDITOR  &  PUB-  business  I  can  state  that  expert  salesman- 


LISHER,  made  a  news-picture  of  four  of  the  delegates.  modem  advertising  are  finding 

^  .  ,  ,  1111  riie  satisfactory  results  at  the  present  time. 

One  hour  later  this  photograph  had  been  hied  for  commer-  Having  the  honor  to  conduct  the  publicity 

cial  trans-Atlantic  photoradiogram  transmission.  .  several  world-famous  ^Wencan 

Five  hours  later  the  picture,  as  reproduced  herewith,  was  confidence  on  this  aspect. 

delivered  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  offices.  Times  Building,  May  the  convention  prove  in  every  way 
^  Y  L  ^  great  success,  a  time  of  fraternity  and  of 

INeW  I  orK.  mutual  helpfulness  for  “Truth  in  adver- 

The  delegates  whose  shadows  thus  preceded  them  by  more  tising”  and  for  the  continual  betterment 


W^llham  Veno,  Lieut.-CoL  E.  r.  Lawson  and  W.  M.  Teasdale.  greetings  to  my  many  American  friends 
This  is  the  incredible  magic  of  the  highest  and  newest  form  Jh^°*^casimi^^ 
of  communications  science.  Imperfect  as  it  may  be  in  the  Yours  sincerely, 

result,  yet  only  time  is  required  to  refine  its  {Mroduct.  Radio  Fredk.  e.  Potter. 

experts  agree  fhat  the  day  is  aJmost  at  hand  when  photograph  - 

material  will  be  handled  overseas  with  absolute  fidelity  to  ffie  CONVENTION  SLOGANS 
original.  - 


this  occasion. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Fredk.  E.  Potter. 

CONVENTION  SLOGANS 


The  environment  of  the  British  Em-  set  a  new  standard 
pire  is  the  world  at  large.  The  aids  of  an  Englishman.” 

and  appliances  of  the  science  of  publicity  - 

are  now  at  work  throughout  the  world  ENGLAND  A  B1 
readjusting  advertising  methods  of  the  g  Svdne 

past  and  creating  new  ones  for  the  / 

future  to  the  British  Empire’s  well-being.  M^inin^Ne-J^ai  Hu 
American  Ambassador  Houghton  re¬ 
cently  predicted  that  within  a  few  years  England  still  is  s 


set  a  new  standard  even  for  “the  word 


ENGLAND  A  BE’TTER  MARKET 

By  Sydney  Walton 

Director  of  Yorkshire  Everting  News,  Eastern 
Morning  Neves  and  Hull  Evening  News. 

England  still  is  sound  and  strong.  1 


Great  Britain  would  be  in  the  midst  of  not  say  this  for  rhetoric’s  sake,  but 
greater  prosperity  than  has  ever  been  with  exact  sense  of  realities.  True,  we 
known  before.  That  is  the  way  the  signs  are  changing  over  from  an  old  industrial 
point.  There  is  one  primary  reason  why  order  to  a  new  and  transitions  are  not 
they  do :  In  time  of  grave  national  peril  smooth  and  easy.  But  the  essential  Eng- 
and  distress.  Great  Britain  held  her  land  is  unshaken,  firm,  steady,  determined, 
financial  honor  inviolate,  giving  to  the  Through  March  we  come  to  June.  And, 
world  an  example  of  material  self-sacri-  to  be  commercial,  England  is  a  better 
fice  and  spiritual  self-discipline  which  has  market  than  ever. 


By  ARTHUR  RICHARDSON 
Advertising  Director  The  Sunday 
News  of  London 

{Written  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

In  Great  Britain  U.  S.  A.  means 
“Universal  Satisfaction  Assured.” 
We  want  G.  B.  to  mean  "Good 
Business”  in  U.  S.  A. 

The  British  business  man’s  message 
to  the  Convention  is: 

Fraternize  Freeljr 
Emphasize  Excellence 
Advertise  Always. 

Good  money  awaits  Good  value  1 
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normal  aspect  and  there  are  undoubted 
signs  that  it  will  shortly  be  entering  upon 
an  era  of  prosperity  without  parallel  in 
its  long  history.  Once  again  Britain  has 
triumphed  over  foes  within  as  it  has  so 
often  done  over  foes  without.  There 
was  no  recrimination,  no  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  position  created  by  the  strike, 
masters  and  men  sat  down  together, 
drew  up  a  working  agreement  and  work 
proceeded  forthwith.  That  is  the  British 
way  and  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  the 
name  of  Britain  is  more  honored  and 
cherished  throughout  the  world  to-day 
than  even  that  name  has  ever  been  before. 

In  the  words  of  Sir  Hall  Caine — “All 
this  clearly  showed  that  force  is  power¬ 
less  :  to  compose  divisions  between  class 
and  class,  man  and  man,  brother  and 
brother :  the  moral  law  alone  can  do 
that :  any  attempt  to  compel  a  solution  by 
force  on  either  side  can  only  lead  to  a 
limitless  and  fruitless  suffering.” 

The  spirit  of  friendly  co-operation  must 
prevail. 


MESSAGE  FROM  SIR  CHARLES  HIGHAM 


Convention  Greeting 

from  Harry  Salmon 

To  the  Philadelphia  Advertising 
Convention : 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  methods  and  organi¬ 
zation,  and  we  have  learned  many 
valuable  lessons  from  you  which 
we  have  applied  with  permanent 
benefit  to  our  own  business. 

For  this  reason  I  wish  it  were 
possible  for  me  to  be  with  you  at 
your  great  Advertising  Convention 
in  Philadelphia,  but  for  many  rea¬ 
sons  this  cannot  be. 

1  have  been  asked  to  send  you 
a  message.  It  is  this: — 

Whatever  your  business, 

1.  Produce  the  best  quality 
goods  by  the  best  quality  methods. 

2.  Sell  them  at  a  fair  price,  aim¬ 
ing  at  a  large  output  at  a  small 
margin  of  profit,  rather  than  a 
small  output  at  a  large  margin  of 
profit. 

3.  Advertising  them  freely  and 
stand  by  your  slogan,  “Truth  in 
Advertising.” 

HARRY  SALMON. 

Managing  Director,  J.  Lyons  & 
Co^  Ltd. 


British  Advertising  Expert  Comments  on  Philadelphia  Convention 
“English  Speaking  Peoples  Are  Leaders  of  the  World.” 


ll'ritten  especially  for  Kdito*  &  Pcblisher 


LACK  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
SLOWED  LONDON  LIFE 


Indication  of  How  Cities  Would  Go  to 
Sleep— —Stores  Empty  Because  Ad¬ 
vertising  Columns  Were 
Silent 


DRAMATIC  SCENES  OF 
BRITISH  STRIKE 


{Continued  from  page  37) 


ways,  the  roads,  and  in  every  department 
of  public  service,  the  good  humor  pre¬ 
vailed,  even  during  the  gravest  days  of 
the  strike,  and  how  much  this  contributed 
to  peace  can  never  be  estimated,  but  that 
it  contributed  immeasurably  there  can  be 
no  question  whatever. 

The  Prime  Minister  spoke  to  the  nation 
by  wireless  messages.  He  kept  the  nation 
steady  during  one  of  the  greatest  crises 
in  its  long  history  by  this  means.  Then 
the  Government  launched  its  own  news¬ 
paper  The  British  Gacette,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  which  crept  up  to  millions  within 
a  few  days.  The  Daily  Mail  printed  its 
daily  editions  in  France  and  these  were 
conveyed  over  by  aeroplane  not  only  to 
London,  but  to  every  part  of  the  British 

,  fT  is  characteristic  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  our  great  and  good  friend  on  your  side 
Great  crises  produce  unusual  methods  i  of  the  water,  to  think  of  having  another  strong  British  section  in  the  convention 
for  dealing  with  them.  A  wholly  novel  number  of  that  admirable  paper.  These  touches  of  goodwill  help  to  make  the  path  ^ 

achievement  at  the  London  Offices  of  the  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  more  pleasant  and  profitable.  ! 

Dictaphone  Co.  Ltd.,  is  worthy  of  note.  i  am  sorry  that  circumstances  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  at  the  convention  „  'j 

The  Wireless  Strike  Bulletins  i^ued  this  year,  because  I  always  learn  something  at  an  advertising  convention.  You  have  ^ 

daily  by  the  British  Broad^ting  Com-  progressed  a  lot  since  the  first  convention  I  attended  in  Dallas,  Texas,  years  ago.  ,  ^ 

p^y  were  received  in  the  company  s  We  are  all  taking  our  business  seriously  and  ourselves  less  so — which  is  all  to 

offices  and  from  a  loud  speaker  were  the  good.  with 

recorded  direct  on  the  dictaphone.  Jh^y  j  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  Philadelphia  on  its 
vvere  transcribed  by  typists  practically  enterprise  in  getting  the  convention,  and  even  more  so  on  having  a  big  exposition. 

simultaneously  with  their  reception  and  j  hope  that  both  will  be  an  enormous  success,  as  they  deserve  to  be 

M  ^  London  before  I  leave  in  a  few  days’  time  to  visit  your 

of  the  message  the  complete  bulletin,  g^d  I  know  the  hospitable  greeting  I  shall  get,  as  all  English  men  and  women 

Philadelphia.  I  know  you  will  take  great  care  of  the  British  Dele- 
of  the  company  s  show  r^m.  The  whole  gation  and  extend  to  them  your  characteristic  hospitality.  That  they  will  all  benefit 

proce^  of  recepfion  and  transcription  was  hy  their  visit  I  am  certain,  and  come  back  enthused  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  other  J 

world,  and  help  .o  prove  on^e  more  that  in  pJaet.Si;  , 

new's.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  ex-  of  v 

hibition  of  the  news  in  the  windows  the  ^  fheaf 

company  issued  the  bulletin  in  the  form  ^ 

of  typed  sheets  by  a  special  duplicating  /Cv 

process.  These  “Wireless  News  Bui  X  - “j 

letins,”  were  easily  “first  in  the  field”  and  , 

were  enormously  popular.  '  •  /  verti 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  ^  c 

strike  everything  looked  blacker  than  life  , 

ever.  There  seemed  every  prospect  that  strike  was  called  off,  but  that  that  condi-  Dockers,  and  Printers  were  concerned.  It  gju  i 
it  would  go  on  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  tion  must  be  complied  with  first.  That  now  only  remains  for  a  solution  to  be 
and  that  the  crisis  would  resolve  itself  speech,  supplemented  as  it  was  by  utter-  reached  with  the  Miners  and  the  Prime 
into  a  wearing  down  process  between  the  ances  from  Lord  Grey  of  Falloden,  the  Minister  has  given  such  a  splendid  lead 
Government  and  the  forces  arrayed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sir  John  here  also  that  there  is  every  possibility  Fc 
against  them.  This  had  every  appearance  Simon.  M.  P.  and  others  saved  the  nation,  of  agreement  being  reached  ere  long.  The  atten 
of  meaning  not  only  the  ruin  of  industry,  It  was  realized  that  in  Mr.  Stanley  Bald-  fact  that  the  strike  has  only  cost  the  Assc 
but  the  final  eclipse  of  Britain  as  a  great  win  the  country  had  a  man  whom  it  Government  £750,000  so  far  as  it  can  be  Wor 
power.  What  happened  afterwards  was  could  trust  implicity,  whose  word  was  ascertained  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  June 
that  the  Prime  Minister  broadcasted  his  his  bond,  who  was  a  man  of  peace,  who  wonderful  volunteer  service  which  was  man- 

now  famous  speech  setting  forth  the  put  his  country  first.  On  the  following  manifest  throughout  those  terrible  nine  Smit 

Government  position,  in  simple,  but  Wednesday,  May  12th,  the  T.  U.  C.  days.  F.  \ 

stirring  language  which  rang  true.  He  called  the  strike  off  and  during  the  next  What  the  strike  cost  in  loss  of  trade  the 

stated  that  negotiations  would  immediate-  few  days  the  strike  was  settled  so  far  as  will  probably  never  be  known.  Life  in  jewe 

ly  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  general  the  Railwaymen,  Busmen,  Tramwaymen,  the  old  country  is  rapidly  assuming  a  conv 


Sir  Charles  Higham 


In  Englaed 
the  best 

advertising 
always  appears 


in 
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PUNCH” 


"I  consider  ‘PUNCH’  an 
exceedingly  good  medium  for 
our  advertising,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  peculiar  quality 
PUNCH  ’  from  the  artistic 
and  literary  side,  but  because  the 
advertisements  in  ‘  PUNCH  ’ 
are  of  a  better  class  and  of  a 
better  class  of  article  than  can 
be  said  cf  he  adver  isements 
in  any  other  paper.” 

John  V.  Pugh. 

iWonagin?  Dire  lor, 
Messrs.  R  id^-WhU. 
worth.  Ltd.  Loooniry. 


Punch 
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the  paper  that 
is  England” 


MARION  JEAN  LYON 
Advertisement  M  u  nti  ste  r.  "  P  U  \  C  H* 
80.  Fleet  Street.  London.  E.C.4.  Eng. 
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STURDY  PROVINCIAL  PRESS  COMPETES 
WITH  LONDON’S  MIGHTY  DAILIES 

Weeklies  Usually  Appear  on  Fridays  —  Sunday  Papers 
Mainly  Devoted  to  Sport  and  Features — 

Editing  Standards  High 


By  H.  A.  TAYLOR 
Director,  Newspaper  Features,  Limited. 

Written  Especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher 


CONVERSATIONS  with 
^  friends  whom  I  have  met  i 


American 
in  England, 
and  in  their  own  country,  have  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  easy  for  an 
American  to  appreciate  fully  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  National  and  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Press  of  Great  Britain. 

A  superficial  examination  of  the  news¬ 
paper  position  in  Great  Britain  soon 
shows  that  there  are  five  distinct  classes 
of  newspapers. 

Firstly,  there  are  the  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  on  sale  simultaneously  in  every  part 
of  Great  Britain ;  two  of  these  have 
subsidiary  publishing  offices  in  the  North 
of  England,  enabling  them  to  publish 
special  editions  for  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  to  compete,  on  something  like  an 
even  basis,  with  the  Northern  newspa¬ 
pers.  Secondly,  there  are  the  London 
evening  papers  which,  while  circulating 
in  a  considerable  area  in  the  South  of 
England,  are  unable  to  get  much  beyond 
a  hundred  miles  of  London  in  time  seri¬ 
ously  to  compete  with  the  evening  papers 
published  in  the  Provinces.  Next,  there 
are  the  Provincial  newspapers ;  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  competing  sturdily  with 
their  London  contemporaries,  and  the 
evening  papers  enjoying  freedom  from 
London  competition,  but,  in  some  places, 
involved  in  brisk  rivalry  of  a  local  na¬ 
ture. 

Outside  these  three  classes  are  the 
weekly  provincial  newspapers,  published, 
usually,  on  Friday,  and  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  local  affairs,  and,  in  some 
instances,  bearing  a  very  strong  imprint 
of  the  parish  pump.  And,  finally,  we 
have  the  Sunday  press  of  London  and 
the  Provinces,  whose  competition  is 
largely,  if  not  mainly,  concerned  with 
features  and  with  sporting  reports.  - 
That  position  is  a  fairly  simple  fact, 
but,  when  the  visitor  comes  to  examine 
the  various  classes  of  newspapers,  he  is 
apt  hastily  to  make  the  assumption  that, 
when  the  average  London  newspaper  is 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  average 
Provincial  newspaper,  the  public  will  al¬ 
ways  prefer  the  London  product.  From 
this  assumption  he  will  easily  reach  the 
conclusion  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
Provincial  morning  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  will  cease  to  exist. 

To  confirm  this  conclusion,  he  will 
point  to  the  numerous  expensive  fea¬ 
ture  carried  by  the  National  newspaper, 
and  the  limited  feature-content  of  its 
Provincial  contemporary,  and  assert  that, 
news-contents  being  more  or  less  equal, 
the  man  in  the  street  will  buy  the  paper 
that  gives  him  the  greater  volume  and 
greater  variety  of  interesting  reading 
matter  for  his  penny  or  twopence. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  safe  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  logical  in  delivering  judgment 
on  anything  appertaining  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  According  to  strictly  logical  rea¬ 
soning,  the  British  Empire  cannot  exist, 
and  there  are  many  lesser  institutions 
which,  according  to  the  most  generous 
of  theories,  ought  to  have  been  dead 
long  ago,  if,  indeed,  they  could  ever  have 
been  born. 

Similarly,  in  considering  the  Press  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  most  unsafe  to  ven¬ 
ture  predictions  or  to  base  judgments 
upon  anything  but  continuous  detailed 
experience.  The  Provincial  press  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  very  well-established 
and  thorou.ghly  healthy  institution.  Com- 
netltion  from  I.x>ndon,  fierce  and  unre¬ 
lenting,  does  not  shake  it,  and  will  not 
extinguish  it. 

The  American  reader,  accustomed  to 
seeing  the  bright  and  numerous  array 
of  features  in  eyen  the  most  modest  of 
newspaoers  in  his  own  country,  is  apt 
to  think,  when  he  looks  oyer  a  British 
Provincial  paper,  with  its  one  or  two 
odd  features,  that  such  paucity  of  inter¬ 


esting  “magazine”  material  means  either 
poverty  or  impending  doom,  or  both. 

This  state  of  affairs  is,  however,  read¬ 
ily  explained. 

\\  e  are  a  conservative  people,  and  al¬ 
though  there  have  been  feature  syndi¬ 
cates  in  Great  Britain  for  forty  years 
or  more,  the  syndicate  is  still  something 
of  a  Cinderella  among  newspaper  organi¬ 
zations.  Indeed,  there  are  still  to  be 
found  editors  and  proprietors  who  boast 
that  they  have  never  used  a  syndicated 
featufe  and  never  will — in  much  the  same 
way  as  one  may  encounter  in  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  old  folk  who  boast  that  they 
have  never  had  a  bath,  and  have  never 
used  a  telephone.  The  number  of  such 
die-hards  is,  of  course,  small,  and  is 
rapidly  dwindling. 

The  war,  with  its  rationing  of  paper 
supplies,  and  the  great  post- War  depres¬ 
sion  of  trade  (from  which  we  are,  at 
last,  steadily  and  surely  emerging),  acted 
on  the  press  like  a  strong  wind  on  an 
orchard  in  spring.  It  cleared  away  the 
unhealthy  arid  the  insecure  newspapers, 
and  blew  away  the  cobwebs  that  were 
settling  upon  certain  of  the  others. 

A  judicious  blending  of  contents  of 
national  interest  with  an  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  of  local  affairs,  and  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  feature-contents,  is  being 
achieved,  and  the  Provincial  newspapers 
are  retaining  and,  in  many  instances  in¬ 
creasing,  their  hold  upon  the  public. 

The  reader  of  a  Provincial  newspaper 
is  not  a  a  head-line  taster.  That  type 
of  i^rson  is  more  readily  satisfied  by  the 
National  press.  The  Provincial  reader 
is  usually  a  person  of  a  more  serious 
turn  of  mind,  a  person  of  strong  local 
patriotism  and  a  studious  observer  of 
events.  Thoroughness,  rather  than  hustle, 
is  his  pre-eminent  characteristic.  He 
and  his  kind  constitute  a  public  from 
which  most  advertisers  get  a  higher  re¬ 
turn  for  their  money  than  they  do  from 
the  newspapers  whose  readers  are  very 
numerous  but  very  casual  in  their  peru¬ 
sal  of  a  newspaper. 

One  of  Mr.  IJoyd  George’s  organizers 
admitted  to  me  a  few  years  ago  that,  in 
testing  the  feeling  of  the  country,  he 
began  about  a  hundred  miles  outside 
London;  and  there  are  many  politicians 
who  declare  that  the  opinion  of  the 
country  is  better  represented  by  the 
Provincial  newspapers  than  by  the  more 
capricious  product  of  Fleet  Street. 
Further,  the  standard  of  editing  is,  in 
many  Provincial  newspapers,  as  high  as 
any  to  be  found  in  London,  for  Fleet 
Street  does  not  retain  all  the  talent  that 
comes  to  it.  Many  journalists  use  it 
merely  as  a  school  in  which  to  gradu¬ 
ate  for  high  Provincial  appoiniments. 


“JUSTICE  AND 
PROGRESS” 

King  Albertis  Tribute  to 
the  Daily  News 
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RECORDER 

The  Leadinsr  Methodist 
Newspaper 

Net  Sale:  Over  56,000 

Gipsy  Smith,  the  well-known  Evangelist, 
says: 

“I  cannot  understand  how  any  Metho¬ 
dist  can  live  without  the  Methodist  Re- 
cerder." 
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Advertisement  Rates:  £25  per  page 
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The  King  of  the  Belgians 
has  sent  a  special  message  of 
congratulation  to  the  “Daily 
News”  on  the  occasion  of 
the  issue  of  its  25,000th 
number. 

His  graciously  worded 
telegram,  translated,  is  as 
follows: 

On  the  occsiaion  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  paper’s  25,000th 
number,  I  warmly  congratulate 
the  mansigement  of  the  “Daily 
News,”  whose  vast  influence  in 
the  worid  has  always  been  at  the 
service  of  ideas  of  justice  and 
progress.  ALBERT. 

All  classes  of  readers  and  advertisers 
testify  to  the  service  rendered  during 
80  years  of  progress  by  the  London 


— the  paper  that  pays  advertisers  and  can  prove  it 
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Advertisement  Office 
Bouverie  House, 
Fleet  Street,  E.  C.  4 
London,  England 


STUDY  BRITISH  STATISTICS 


•a 


Britain  is  the  richest  market  in  Europe.  It  does  more  trade, 
and  has  a  more  stable  economic  condition,  a  wider  distribution 
of  wealth,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living,  than  any  other 
foreign  country. 

TRADE.  It  holds  an  even  bigger  proportion  of  the  world’s  trade  than  it  did  before  the  war,  and 
heads  the  list  of  trading  nations  with  a  16‘5  %  share  of  the  total  trade  to  its  credit — more 
than  double  that  of  any  other  nation  except  the  United  States  (15*5  %). 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS.  Currency  is  deflated  to  par  and  the  Gold  Standard  has  been  in 
operation  since  last  year.  All  creditors  are  being  paid  in  full  and  the  annual  Budget  is 
balanced  yearly.  The  “cost  of  living”  has  been  stabilised  for  three  years. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH.  There  are  44,000,000  people  in  the  country,  of  whom 
17,000,000  are  wage  earners.  The  total  national  income  is  estimated  at  1 16,000,000,000  per 
annum.  Investors  in  Government  securities  number  15,000,000. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING.  A  recent  investigation  in  the  United  States  showed  that  the 
proportion  of  families  in  receipt  of  more  than  $2,000  income  was  18  %.  The  corresponding  figure 
for  Britain  is  23  %.  Holiday  resorts,  theatres  and  places  of  amusement  are  crowded  to 
capacity.  1925  was  a  record  year  for  all  the  big  London  retail  stores.  The  profits  of 
companies  manufacturing  semiduxury  articles  are  higher  than  ever  before. 

To  develop  trade  in  this  market  is  a  merchandising  and 
advertising  problem  best  advised  upon  by  those  who  have 
known  it  inside  and  out  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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SAWARD,  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Advertising  from  A  to  Z 

27  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W  C.2 


California  Packing  Corporation 

Dromedary  Dates 

Pompeian  Beauty  Preparations 

Ovaltine 

Glaxo  Baby  Food 

J.  6?  P.  Coats’  Threads  and  Cottons 
Clark's  Anchor  Threads 
Gibbs  Dentifrice 

St  Margaret  Hosiery  and  Underwear 


Clients : 

North  British  Rubber  Company 
(Clincher  Tyres) 

Reslaw  Hats 
Nil  Simile  Shoes 
Vulcan  Motors 

Murray's  Mellow  Smoking  Mixture 
Younger's  Scotch  Ales 
Cristolax 
Colleen  Soap 


Fitu  CJorsets 
Jecomalt 

Rothman’s  Direct'to-smoker  Service 
Iron  Jelloids 
Walters’  Palm  Toffee 
Bengu^'s  Balsam 
Haymills  Estates 

Barker  6^  Co.,  (Oiachbuilders)  Ltd. 
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FINE  POINTS  OF  TRADE  AND  ADVERTISING  IN  ENGLAND 

Buyer  Wants  a  Yard  Wide  and  Exact  Truth  in  Sales  Talk — No  Room  for  Pessimists  on  the  Tight 

Little  Isle — “Victory  of  the  Pound  Sterling” 


TN  my  daily  paper  as  I  sit  down  to 
write  I  observe  a  headline  “The  Vic¬ 
tory  of  the  And  I  find  it  is  a  tribute 
quoted  from  the 
New  York  World 
Yet  this  tribute 
comes  on  the 
heels  of  the  great¬ 
est  organized  at¬ 
tempt  to  paralyze 
Britain  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  strike — t  h  e 
strike  that  would 
not  flare  up  be¬ 
cause  the  match 
had  the  wrong 
sort  of  head. 

The  New  York 
World  '  describes 
that  strike  as  a 
momentous  moral 
victory  for  the  British  people,  and  says 
that  the  achievement  of  parity  for  ster¬ 
ling  in  the  wake  of  the  strike  is  a  victory 
less  spectacular  but  no  less  real.  Not  a 
little  of  that  victory  was  due  to  Baldwin 
and  the  B.  B.  C.  (British  Broadcasting 
Company). 

When  you  have  a  prime  minister  who 
is  a  kind  of  peaceful  Mussolini,  with  a 
keen  insight  into  the  real  situation  and 
a  firm  determination  to  withstand  all 
efforts  to  undermine  the  Government,  and 
when  the  prime  minister  addresses  the 
whole  country  in  person  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  microphone  with  calm,  de¬ 
liberate  utterances,  the  machinations  of 


By  C.  MAXWELL  TREGURTHA 
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more  science  in  the  business  of  market¬ 
ing.  It  is  evident  that  the  cost  both  of 
production  and  marketing  must  be  re¬ 
duced.  Trades  are  now  realizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  collective  effort  and  various 
industries  are  conducting  campaigns  for 
the  development  of  their  trade  as  a  whole. 
By  increasing  demand  each  individual 
finds  a  distinct  improvement  in  his  own 
trade.  The  idea  is  not  new  in  America. 
It  is  not  altogether  new  in  England,  but 
it  was  quite  a  while  before  the  “get- 
together”  spirit  was  appreciated.  The 
English  trader  is  rather  loth  to  show  his 
hand — just  a  trifle  “ca  canny.” 

It  is  slowly  dawning  on  the  minds  of 
the  manufacturers  and  traders  of  Eng¬ 
land  that  the  only  remedy  for  high  costs 
is  increased  demand  and  that  increased 
demand  is  best  brought  about  through 
Advertising.  It  has  needed  quite  a  lot  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  such  men  as  Sir 
Charles  Higham  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Craw¬ 
ford  to  force  this  truth  home. 

At  the  present  time  a  united  effort  is 
being  made  by  all  traders  to  boost  Brit¬ 
ish  goods.  Two  slogans  are  now  in  use; 
the  one  “Buy  British  Goods,”  the  other 
“Sell  British  Goods.”  They  are  part  of 
a  mild  attempt  to  encourage  the  public  to 
buy  im;^rially.  But  no  such  anaemic 
effort  will  yield  any  results  worth  com¬ 
ment.  Until  much  propaganda  has  been 


ject,  the  British  public  is  not  likely  to 
pay  great  heed  to  the  purchase  of  British 
Goods. 

I  do  not  think  the  movement  can  ever 
gain  much  ground  because  thinking  men 
and  women  consider  the  project  funda¬ 
mentally  wrong.  “What  would  hapi^n 
to  our  export  trade  if  all  other  countries 
adopted  this  idea?”  asks  one.  “How  can 
we,  who  depend  so  much  on  imports  from 
foreign  countries,  possibly  attempt  to 
ostracize  all  but  British  Goods?”  asks 
another. 

That  Britain  makes  dependable  prod¬ 
ucts  none  will  deny,  but  Britain  cannot 
be  best  in  everything.  I  could  enumerate 
quite  a  number  of  things  which  enter  into 
the  routine  and  the  leisure  hours  of  my 
life  which  are  not  English — and  I  would 
hate  to  be  forced  into  using  English  (or 
British)  substitutes  for  them.  I’m  fond 
of  the  cinema,  but  if  I  had  to  submit  to 
an  all-British  show  I  would  soon  lose 
my  taste  for  “the  pictures.”  This  isn’t 
disloyalty,  it  is  sheer  frankness.  I  dread 
to  think  what  would  happen,  too,  if  I 
had  to  smoke  British  tobaccos! 

The  people  of  Britain  will  never  buy 
otherwise  than  on  value.  They  will  not 
pay  more  for  a  British-made  product  if 
they  can  purchase  its  equivalent  for  less 
money.  Many  foreign-made  things  on 


space  to  “reason  why”  copy  on  the  sub- 


‘EYES  WEST’ 


By  SIR  WILUAM  H.  VENO 


equivalent. 

There  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be  a  good  market  in  Britain  for  good 
.\merican  products.  The  only  rival  to 
this  market  .\merica  has  to  concern  her¬ 


,  ^  -  - -  - -  - -  , - iiiuiicy.  ivxeiiiy  uii 

a  tew  revolutionary  spirits  are  instantly  issued  and  the  whole  press  devotes  daily  sale  on  this  market  have  no  British 
rendered  futile.  '  *  ** 

Truth  has  a  quality  which  identifies  it 
as  the  real  thing.  No  amount  of  camou¬ 
flage  rhetoric  can  have  the  same  effect 
CMi  the  simple  Englishman.  Baldwin’s  sin¬ 
cerity  won  out,  because  we  know  that 
his  sincerity  was  no  veneer.  Truth  must 
win  in  politics  and  advertising. 

To  do  trade  with  England  you  must 
understand  the  English  temperament. 

Someone,  probably  a  Frenchman,  de¬ 
scribed  us  as  phlegmatic.  Don’t  be 
misled.  We  are  not  phlegmatic.  The 
men  folk  of  England  never  grow  up — 
they’re  just  big  kids.  That  is,  excepting 
those  who  contract  indigestion  through 
hustling.  The  womenfolk  try  not  to 
grow  up — but  they  worry  overmuch. 

Men  don’t  worry.  They  have  a  maxim: 

“What’s  done  can’t  be  undone.  Don’t 
worry  over  errors,  just  make  sure  they 
don’t  happen  again.”  Englishmen  are 
simple  but  not  easily  imposed  upon — they 
have  _  something  of  the  Scot’s  skepticism. 

Englishmen  are  very  emotional — but  not 
on  the  surface.  They  can  face  calamity 
with  the  seeming  calm  of  a  stoic,  but 
inwardly  they  are  in  a  tumult.  They 
were  like  that  in  France. 

There  is  yet  another  attribute ;  the 
tendency  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  trouble 
and  regard  it  as  a  jest.  If  you  could 
have  witnessed  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
crowds  when  faced  with  a  skeleton  travel 
service  and  the  genial  cheeriness  of  the 
volunteer  transport  workers  you  would 
have  got  a  big  grasp  of  the  Englishman’s 
character. 

If  you  can  visualize  this  character,  you 
will  understand  the  spirit  that  broke  the 
strike. 


self  with  is  Germany.  Germany  seems  to 
have  a  knack  of  imitating  American  prod¬ 
ucts  and  following  them  into  our  market 
at  much  lower  prices.  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
ample:  A  certain  American  rouge  lip¬ 
stick  sells  here  at  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  4/-.  A  German  copy  of 
it  retails  at  about  1/6.  Perhaps  our 
slogan  should  be :  “Buy  British  Goods — 
or  American!”  It  would  be  equally  fat¬ 
uous  if  the  German  (or  other  foreign) 
product  was  less  than  half  the  price.  It 
takes  a  long  vision  to  see  the  economic 
soundness  of  paying  more  for  the  real 
British  article.  Most  people  are  not  that 
much  concerned  with  posterity. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Advertising  in  England  has 
made  amazing  progress.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  contrast  between  English  and 
American  advertising  was  as  pronounced 
as  the  difference  between  a  Ford  flivver 
and  a  Rolls-Royce  motor  car.  Today 
there  is  still  a  contrast,  but  not  on  points 
of  craftsmanship  or  artistry.  The  con¬ 
trast  is  merely  that  of  treatment,  neces¬ 
sary  difference  because  the  appeal  is  to 
different  temperaments. 

Some  of  the  leading  men  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  have  been  able  to  train  the  English 
artist  to  think  advertisingly  and  to  adapt 
his  art  to  use  instead  of  ornament.  Some 
of  our  literatary  men  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  no  degradation  in 
using  their  pen  to  write  alluringly  ot 
manufacturers’  ware.  We  have  availed 
ourselves  of  the  many  new  American 
type  faces  (revivals  of  old  European 
craftsmen).  Thus  through  good  art, 
good  copy  and  good  typesetting,  English 
advertising  has  become  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  greater  influence  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  business. 
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^N  June  12th  I  joined  the  British 
party  on  the  “Berengaria.”  After  my 
experience  in  New  York  and  Houston 
This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  panegyric,  last  year,  it  would  be  hard  to  stay  away 
It  is  just  a  candid  examination  of  a  type  from  Philadelphia. 

of  buyer.  Nor  is  it  out  of  place  here  be-  An  American  Advertising  Convention 
cause  it  concerns  trading.  exudes  an  atmosphere  which  stimulates 

England  is  really  doing  very  well  de-  imagination,  creates  new  ideas,  broadens 
spite  the  wailings  of  the  Jeremiahs  who  one’s  vision,  and  brings  one  into  contact 


say  “England  is  finished.”  Strikes  are 
but  passing  phases,  merely  pot-holes  in 
the  road.  They  give  a  jolt,  but  only  a 
jolt. 

Trade  is  too  well  sprung  to  suffer  dam¬ 
age  to  its  chassis  by  an  occasional  rough 
road  on  its  journey. 

“Victory  of  the  That  surely  in  it- 


with  the  best  of  good  fellows.  The 
memory  of  the  amazing  hospitality  and 
good  feeling  shown  to  the  British  party 
last  year  still  lingers  with  me. 

The  two  great  branches  of  the  English 
speaking  family  are  destined  to  work 
together  as  the  leaders  of  civilization, 
world  progress  and  world  peace,  and  the 


self  is  all  the  evidence  that  is  needed  of  more  frequently  the  two  families  meet 
the  rightness  of  trade  in  England.  in  mutual  respect  and  harmony  the  bet- 

.^t  the  moment  English  trade  needs  ter. 


If  you  require  British  editorial  matter 
of  any  kind — be  it  a  London  Letter,  a 
special  news  story,  or  a  British  feature 
—do  as  the  leading  British  editors  do, 
and 

WIRE  TO  “NEWSBOY”  FOR  IT 

In  other  words,  communicate  with 

Newspaper  Features,  ltd. 

23  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C. 

CABLES— “NEWSBOY,  LONDON” 


Sir  Charles  Higham 

invites  Correspondence 

with 

AMERICAN  ADVERTISERS 

who  are  now  in^  or  contemplate  enterings 

THE  BRITISH  MARKET 

I  CON  DUCT,  at  Imperial  House, 
Kingsway,  London,  an  efficiently- 
staffed  Service  Advertising  Agency,  on 
the  lines  of  the  best  Agencies  in  your 
Country.  My  American  clients  include 

The  Parker  Pen  Company 
The  American  Safety  Razor  Corporation 
The  United  Drug  Company 

to  whom  I  refer  you  as  to  my  capacity. 

As  to  my  standing  in  any  respect  I  refer  you  to  the 
Publishers  of  this  or  any  American  Newspaper 

CHARLES  F.  HIGHAM  LTD. 

LONDON— ENGLAND 

Cable  Address:  ‘Highamads/  London 
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Merchant  Prince  Sees  Strike  As  Great  Advertisement 
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London's  famous  merchant  at  his  desk  in  the  huge  Selfridge  store 


great  strike  which  we 
;  have  just  gone  through,  and 
which  has  been  so  victori¬ 
ously  terminated  in  favour  of 
law  and  order  and  “live  and 
let  live,”  will  probably  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  best  advertising  features  of  this  adver¬ 
tising  age. 

€[  Every  paper  in  every  land  has  given 
much  space  to  this  effort  to  control  the 
Nation  through  Trade  Unions,  and  there 
are  probably  but  few  of  the  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  million  people  in  the  world  who 
have  not  discussed  it. 

((To  everyone  then  with  intelligence 
the  result  has  been  accepted  as  vitally 
important  and,  as  I  have  suggested,  I  think 


will  be  a  tremendous  advertisement  for 
the  good  sense,  the  strength  of  purpose,  the 
general  good  humour,  poise,  and  absence 
of  hysteria  of  the  people  of  these  Islands. 

C[  Our  British  Delegates,  while  attend¬ 
ing  the  Philadelphia  Advertising  Conven¬ 
tion,  will  all  have  reason  to  know  and  to 
feel  the  influence  of  this  great  advertise¬ 
ment. 


((  I  hope,  too,  that  they  will  return 
bringing  back  new  ideas  and  even  a 
further  knowledge  of  the  science  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 


V  / 


enjoys  an  unrivalled  measure  of 
public  confidence  and  esteem, 
not  due  to  a  fleeting  popularity, 
but  the  result  of  years  of 
sound  journalism  and  truthful 
presentation  of  news. 

In  addition  to  its  very  large 
amount  of  displayed  advertising, 
the  enormous  measurement  of 
"Classified  '  Advertisements 
carried  every  day  is  a  clear 
proof  of  its  unique  value  as  an 
advertising  medium,  and  its 
readers  open  it  each  morning 
with  a  mind  prepared  and  recep¬ 
tive  for  its  many  columns  of 
advertising  news. 
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BRITAIN-BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  GENERAL  STRIKE 

There  Is  No  Bad  Blood  in  Elngland  Now — Britain  Is  Again  on  the  Trade  War  Path — Strike  Left  Less 
Damage  Than  Most  Sanguine  Would  Have  Expected — Statement  by  Advertising  Expert 


By  W.  H.  HARFORD 

Director  of  Saward  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

(IVritteH  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 


TN  moments  of  detachment  before  the 
general  strike  I  used  to  picture  this, 
my  country,  as  a  man  in  his  prime  fight¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  life  in  competition  with 
younger  races  but  handicapped  by  blows 
from  outside  the  ring  delivered  by  an  un¬ 
fair  fate  named  War.  Yet  this  man, 
Britain,  was  miraculously  winning.  Ob¬ 
livious  both  to  the  admiration  of  some 
sections  of  the  world  audience  and  to  the 
doubting  faces  of  others  he  was  inch 


W.  H.  Harford 


by  inch  pushing  onwards.  He  was  whip¬ 
ping  himself  to  the  contest  with  a  dogged 
energy  that  was  almost  demoniacal.  He 
was  calling  up  reserve  after  reserve  of 
latent  strength  and  still  there  appeared 
immeasurable  reservoirs  of  vitality  un¬ 
tapped.  It  was  epic.  And  yet  1  And 
yet  everybody  knew  that  some  of  the 
bonds  that  made  his  task  so  enormous 
and  his  achievement  so  astounding  could 
and  must  be  snapped  by  himself  alone ! 

But  passing  from  difficult  simile  to 
cold  facts  we  know  that  Britain  emerged 
from  a  war,  for  which  the  strongest  ad¬ 
jectival  descriptions  are  pale  things,  with 
the  laurels  of  victory  and  the  loads  of 
debt.  Debt  in  figures  that  made  the  mind 
reel  and  the  sweets  of  success  bitter 
sweetness. 

We  immediately  made  one  great  error. 
We  faced  the  future  too  swiftly.  Instead 
of  first  putting  our  material  and  mental 
machinery  in  order  we  started  the  new 
trade  war  with  a  combination  of  pre¬ 
war  implementary  and  the  improvised 
weapons  of  the  European  holocaust.  May¬ 
be  the  need  for  rapid  action  appeared  too 
strong  for  us,  but  could  we  have  realized 
that  the  methods  of  trade  had  changed  so 
much  between  1914  and  1919  we  should 
probably  have  organized  not  only  our  pro¬ 
duction,  but  our  selling  activities  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  new  day,  instead  of 
slowly  and  painfully  improving  them  in 
the  succeeding  years. 

And  instead  of  patching  up  at  intervals 
the  disagreements  between  employer  and 
workman  we  should  by  a  patriotic  ap¬ 
peal,  w'hich,  if  properly  made  never  fails 
in  this  country,  have  capitalized  by  unity 
and  understanding,  our  characteristic 
will  to  work.  The  fact  that  we  were 
hampered  by  circumstances  for  which  we 
were  not  responsible  and  by  some  for 
which  we  were  in  a  sense  to  blame, 
serves  to  enhance  the  magnificence  of  the 
achievement  we  wrought  and  to  place  it 
in  a  white  clear  light  before  the  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

Not  the  least  part  of  the  achievement 
was  first  the  unqualified  acknowledg¬ 
ment  and  second  the  faithful  carrying  out 
of,  our  financial  obligations.  We  of 


course  recognize  that  by  taking  the  hon¬ 
orable  course,  difficult  as  it  was,  we  have 
proved  that  in  national  matters  as  in  in¬ 
dividual  matters  that  attitude  was  com¬ 
mercially  sound  in  the  long  run.  This 
part  of  our  achievement  is  familiar  to 
-Americans  but  it  is  perhaps  less  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  United  States  that  in  the 
years  succeeding  the  termination  of  war 
we  increased  our  general  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  We  improved  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  status  of  our  people  despite  our 
unemployment  figures  and  despite  the 
other  obvious  economic  disabilities. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  that 
of  the  seventeen  million  people  in  this 
country  who  are  in  receipt  of  incomes 
nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  earn  an 
average  of  £715  per  annum,  a  further 
two  and  a  half  million  earn  an  average 
of  £225  per  annum,  whilst  the  remaining 
twelve  million  earn  an  average  of  £129 
per  annum.  But  a  statement  of  family 
incomes  is  probably  a  better  view  of  our 
condition.  Of  the  ten  million  families  in 
the  country  it  has  been  estimated  that 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  are 
in  receipt  of  an  income  of  £1,000  a  year 
and  upwards,  two  million  have  an  income 
between  £1,000  and  £400  and  seven  mil¬ 
lion  have  an  income  of  below  £400.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  our  system 
of  unemployment  insurance  benefits,  trade 
union  benefits  and  unemployment  pay  by 
the  state  prevented  even  the  poorest 
classes,  which  exist  in  all  countries,  fall 
to  pre-war  level. 

These  accomplishments  were  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  gradual  improvement  of  our 
commercial  machinery  and  it  is  signif¬ 
icant  that  on  the  literal  eve  of  the  general 
strike  hundreds  of  manufacturers  in  the 
northern  area  of  England — the  textile  and 
machinery  producing  district  s — were 
wending  their  way  to  the  Second  British 
Advertising  Convention  to  take  part  in  a 
manufacturers’  conference  on  the  subject 
of  efficiency  in  selling  methods.  It  may 
be  easy  in  America  to  assemble  five  hun¬ 
dred  non-advertising  manufacturers  to 
attend  an  advertising  convention — I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  attempted 
in  the  States — but  in  this  country,  I,  who 
organized  this  manufacturers’  session, 
fell  that  practically  five  hundred  responses 
from  one  area  of  the  country  alone  was 
a  significant  sign.  It  was  fraught  with 
immense  possibilities,  but  then  the  long 


talked  of,  never  really  expected  menace 
of  the  general  strike  came  like — like 
nothing  we  have  experienced  before. 

It  was  decided  to  postpone  the  conven¬ 
tion  because  it  was  obvious  that  when  the 
strike  was  over  the  necessity  for  a  close 
consideration  of  how  to  e.xpand  markets 
would  be  paramount.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  many  delegates  who  knowing  there 
might  be  no  trains  running  were  anxious 
to  “carry  on  and  walk  home.” 

Throughout  the  succeeding  nine  days 
British  good  temper  and  British  level¬ 
headedness  was  never  more  strikingly 
manifested.  If  people  had  normal  work 
to  do  they  went  to  work,  how  they  got 
there  is  now  the  subject  of  many  humor¬ 
ous  stories.  If  normal  work  was  im¬ 
possible,  then  they  worked  to  keep  the 
country  going.  One  of  our  own  office 
boys  walked  fifteen  miles  to  the  office  and 
was  very  little  late. 

Amongst  the  more  serious  aspects  of 
the  affair  was  the  strike  of  printers  and 
allied  trades  which  reduced  the  news¬ 
papers  to  “emergency  sheets” — some  just 
facsimile  messages — because  rarity  of 
authentic  news  in  the  first  few  days  led 
to  rumors  of  rioting  and  disorder.  The 
facts  are  that  there  was  very  little  dis¬ 
turbance  and  when  the  press  got  stronger, 
as  it  did,  day  by  day,  and  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  newspaper,  bom  the  first  day  of  the 
strike,  began  to  get  big  circulation,  rumor 
was  killed  and  the  nation  accepted  with 
placidity  the  dual  task  of  defeating  the 
strike  and  prosecuting  business. 

The  way  in  which  we  stood  a  shock 
which  in  most  countries  would  have  led 
to  the  running  of  blood,  has  had  a  curious 
psychological  effect  upon  us.  For  years 
we  have  been  suffering  from  an  inferior¬ 
ity  complex.  We  have  been  the  world’s 
worst  advertisers  of  a  nation  as  a  nation. 
We  have  praised  the  enterprise  of  other 
countries  and  deprecated  ourselves.  We 
have  seen  virtue  in  others  whilst  doubt¬ 
ing  ourselves.  But  in  trams  and  trains 
to-day  you  hear  a  man  say  to  his 
neighbor  “We  are  a  wonderful  people.” 
We  are! 

Now,  we  are  joking  and  telling  funny 
stories  about  the  strike  which  might  have 
meant  the  end  of  Britain  and  of  Europe. 
We  are  a  wonderful  people.  Whilst  we 
were  dealing  with  the  biggest  menace  we 
have  ever  faced,  we  watched  the  pound 
sterling  rise  to  its  highest  point  for  many 


years.  Whilst  the  mines  were  empty, 
the  factories  closing  down,  the  trains 
being  run  by  amateur  drivers,  our  money 
value  rose  and  that  of  some  European 
countries  fell.  Of  course  we  are  a  won¬ 
derful  people. 

But  to  my  mind,  the  most  amazing 
thing  of  all  is  the  calmness  of  the  recov¬ 
ery.  It  is  as  though  the  Heavens  had 
rained  oil  upon  the  stormiest  sea.  The 
vast  majority  of  people  are  back  at  work 
as  though  nothing  had  happened  and  we 
are  tired  of  strike  talk.  Frankly,  it  has 
been  wearisome  to  write  that  part  of  this 
article  dealing  with  the  strike  itself. 

When  it  comes  to  talking  about  the 
future,  how'ever,  thoughts  and  enthusiasms 
crowd  in.  Pen  cannot  travel  fast  enough. 
We  have  finished  with  pessimism.  To 
the  devil  with  doubt.  We  who  have  done 
these  things  can  do  undreamed  of  other 
things. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  told  of  a 
gathering  of  townsmen  in  a  Belgian  vil¬ 
lage,  the  famous  Town  Hall  of  which  had 
been  sacked  by  the  first  rough  rush  of 
the  German  foe.  The  discussion  centered 
round  the  question  of  whether  the  Town 
Hall  should  be  rebuilt  or  left  as  a  sad 
relic  of  an  unforgivable  crime.  Some 
were  for  one  course  and  some  for  the 
other.  But  when  a  young  Belgian  with 
a  light  in  his  eye  cri^  out  “Build  again! 
of  course  we  will  build  again,  but  we  will 
build  it  three  feet  higher"  the  matter 
was  settled. 

The  great  general  strike  has  left  less 
damage  than  the  most  sanguine  would 
have  expected.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
says  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  impose 
fresh  taxation  this  year  and  the  cost  to 
the  Government  was  really  negligible. 
Mr.  Walter  Runciman,  M.  P.,  shipowner, 
manufacturer  and  banker,  estimates  the 
total  loss  to  the  country  to  be  thirty  mil¬ 
lions,  and  then  declared  “This  country 
had  as  great  power  for  a  return  to  pros¬ 
perity  as  ever  it  had  in  the  past.  There 
was  a  power  of  co-operation  which  had 
not  yet  been  fully  insisted  upon  ...  a 
power  of  enterprise  by  which  men  would 
take  risks  tempered  by  knowledge;  and  a 
desire  on  all  hands  to  extend  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this  country.  Not  only  within 
imperial  boundaries,  but  throughout  the 
whole  world.” 

From  the  issue  of  “The  Times”  report¬ 
ing  Mr.  Runciman’s  speech,  I  have  clipped 
the  headlines  of  reports  of  various  com¬ 
pany  meetings — ^just  from  one  issue. 
They  are  reproduced  here  and  tell  their 
own  story. 

There  is  one  final  point  of  tremendous 
import.  The  strike  was  defeated  but  the 
settlement  was  pacific.  There  is  no  bad 
blood  in  Britain  now.  The  newspaper 
proprietors  who  had  the  most  cause  to 
be  bitter  because  the  men  attempted  to 
censor  editorial  and  interfere  with  man¬ 
agement  are  printing  leading  articles 
breathing  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  and 
sounding  the  note  of  progress. 

Out  of  the  deeps  of  a  national  crisis 
springs  the  flame  of  progress.  The  nation 
has  regained  its  soul.  The  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  is  abroad.  New  methods  will  be 
embarked  upon.  New  energy  will  be 
imparted  into  commerce.  Britain  is 
again  on  the  trade  warpath.  We  are 
a  wonderful  people. 


Facts  About  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia’s  population  is  1,936,932. 

Philadelphia  makes  60  per  cent  of  the 
glazed  kid  produced  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia  has  more  than  1,000 
churches  of  all  denominations. 

The  city’s  industrial  payroll  for  a  year 
averages  about  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Of  the  328,274  workers  in  industry  in 
Philadelphia,  less  than  13  per  cent  arc 
foreigners.  Philadelphia  has  15  per  cent 
more  skilled  workers  than  New  York, 
and  10  per  cent  more  than  Chicago. 

Invested  capital  in  industrial  plants  in 
Philadelphia  in  1923  amounted  to  $1,066,- 
901,923.61. 
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Clipped  from  one  day’s  issue  of  The  Times  of  London,  telling  a  story  of  stable 
conditions  in  England’s  economic  life. 
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The ,  London  &  North  Eastern  Railway  of  England  and 
Scotland  formed  by  the  merger  of  seven  British  Railways  into 
one  great  Company  with  nearly  7,000  miles  of  line.  This 
amalgamation  was  accomplished  without  hitch  or  any  interruption 
of  the  services  rendered  to  the  public. 


The  L  N  E  R 

has  for  its  motto  “Forward.” 

P  *  371  Million  passengers  per  annum. 

onveys^  143  Million  tons  of  freight  per  annum. 

Own  38  Docks  and  23  Hotels. 

Is  the  Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  London  and  Scotland. 
Provides  the  money-saving  night  route  between  England  and  the 
Continent  via  Harwich. 

General  Agent  for  America : 

London  &  Ntrth  Eaitern  Railway. 

31 1 1  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
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BRITISH  ADVERTISING  TRENDS  SINCE  HOUSTON 

Improvement  Seen  in  Technique — Development  of  Co-operative  Advertising — Work  to  Be  Done  to 
Convince  Retailers  and  Buying  Public  of  Value  of  Publicity  Service 


By  SINCLAIR  WOOD 

Director,  Advertising  &  Publicity,  Ltd.,  London,  Brussels,  New  York 


'T'HE  advertising  man  is,  generally, 
so  full  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism 
that  he  is  prone  at  times  to  allow  his  op¬ 
timism  to  run  away  with  his  judgment. 
For  several  years  in  Great  Britain  it  has 
been  the  custom  as  each  year  closed  for 
lea<lers  of  advertising  to  review  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
Were  a  layman,  now,  to  read  those  re¬ 
views  for  the  past  five  years,  he  would,  I 
fear,  expect  advertising  in  Britain  to 
be  in  a  healthier,  more  advanced  state 
than  actually  it  is.  Improvements  that 
have  taken  place  in  only  one  or  two 
quarters  have  been  taken  sometimes  to 
constitute  general  improvement ;  progress 
has  been  classed  as  progress  without  any 
consideration  of  degree,  sincerity,  or 
speed,  and  numerous  dark  spots  have, 
whether  in  ignorance  or  through  the 
spirit  of  eternal  hope,  too  often  been 
ignored. 

Reviewing,  as  impartially  as  possible, 
the  state  and  trends  of  British  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  twelve  months  since  the 
Houston  convention,  there  are  some  real 
improvements  to  report,  but  equally  there 
are  matters  in  which  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  advancement  has  been  made. 
The  directions  in  which  there  is  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  more  numerous,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  British  advertising  has  ad¬ 
vanced  far  from  the  state  it  was  in  a 
year  ago. 

To  deal  first  with  the  most  cheerful 
aspect,  there  has,  I  think,  been  very  real 
improvement  in  advertising  technique. 


The  movement  that  began  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  war  to  have  copy  written  by 
people  who  could  use  the  King’s  English 
has  gained  force  during  1925-26.  Service 
agencies,  and  manufacturers  maintaining 
their  own  advertising  departments,  are 
becoming  convinced  that  to  induce  several 
thousand  people  to  make  a  purchase  or 
an  inquiry  by  means  of  a  few  words  is 
a  difficult,  specialized  occupation  calling 
for  trained  and  specially  equipped  minds, 
and  that  such  a  type  of  mind  must  be 
paid  for.  And  they  are  paying  for  it. 
Advertisers,  too,  are  learning  that  a 
tive-dollar  drawing  may  not  be  good 
enough  to  focus  attention  on  the  argument 
presented  in  a  thousand  dollar-space,  and 
more  competent  artists  are  being  paid  to 
translate  the  advertising  man’s  ideas. 
There  has  been  real  progress  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  as  well  as  in  the  details  of  ad- 
vertisment  preparation.  Layout  work 
may  not  on  the  whole  have  shown  great 
improvement,  but  there  has  been  very  con¬ 
siderable  growth  in  the  tasteful  setting  of 
newspaper  advertisements.  More  and 
more  agencies  are  inducing  their  clients 
to  have  every  advertisement  specially 
typeset,  and  to  supply  papers  with  com¬ 
plete  plates,  so  avoiding  the  dreadful 
similarity  that  had  been  unavoidable  in 
the  case  of  most  papers.  Three  or  four 
typesetters,  at  least,  are  now  giving  most 
intelligent,  knowledgable  service  in  tms 
direction. 

The  second  bright  spot  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  co-operative  advertising.  Five 
or  six  important  campaigns  have  been 


added  during  the  past  year.  Still,  much 
remains  to  be  done — only  a  very  tiny 
proportion  of  the  industries,  trades,  and 
services  that  could  profitably  co-operate 
in  advertising  have  as  yet  done  so.  One 
factor  that  militates  against  the  spread 
of  co-operative  advertising  is  the  scarcity 
as  compared  with  the  United  States,  of 
trade  associations,  and  the  general  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  those  that  do  exist.  The 
British  manufacturer  and  merchant  tend 
to  be  self-contained,  and  view  their  fellow 
men  more  as  competitors  than  as  co-op¬ 
erators.  The  very  idea  that  they  should 
pool  information  about  costs  and  methods 
scares  them.  The  result  is  that,  even  in 
the  case  of  existing  associations,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  and  maintain  agreement 
sufficiently  long  to  achieve  results.  Ad¬ 
vertising  people  are  somewhat  to  blame 
for  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  mind — 
they  should  be  preaching  more  actively 
the  benefits  of  co-operation.  Up  to  the 
present,  I  believe,  eighty  per  cent  or 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  co-operaive  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Britain  have  been  developed 
and  are  being  operated  by  one  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

The  c.  o.  d.  system  introduced  by  the 
Government  a  few  months  ago  presented 
to  advertising  an  opportunity  of  which 
advantage  is  being  taken  very  slowly  in¬ 
deed.  The  system  opened  up  possibilities 
for  reducing  distribution  costs  by  making 
more  accessible  the  large  bodies  of  people 
living  in  districts  remote  from  good  shop¬ 
ping  centers — the  peoide  who  raise  the 
advertising  cost  of  almost  every  success¬ 


ful  product  in  general  use.  The  way  for 
c.  o.  d.  had  been  well  paved  by  the  post¬ 
order  system  run  so  successfully  by  the 
great  department  stores  and  mail  order 
houses.  But  the  opportunity  has  not  beai 
seized.  Observation  suggests  that  many 
of  the  advertisers  who  adopted  the  sys¬ 
tem  during  its  first  week  gave  up  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  made  huge  profits 
within  a  fortnight.  They  were  not  pre¬ 
pared,  apparently,  for  the  constant  ham¬ 
mering  necessary  to  break  down  the 
British  distrust  of  something  new. 

A  factor  that  has  probably  affected  the 
nonsuccess,  as  yet  of  c.  o.  d.  is  the  dis¬ 
trust  the  British  public  still  has  of 
advertisements  and  consequently  of  ad¬ 
vertised  goods.  However  we  may  en¬ 
courage  ourselves  in  our  trade  papers  and 
at  our  club  and  convention  meetings,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  British  public  still  associates  advertis¬ 
ing  with  exaggeration  and  misstatemert. 
The  most  depressing  thing  about  a  re¬ 
view  of  last  year’s  advertising  history 
is,  I  think,  that  practically  nothing  lus 
been  done  to  change  the  public  state  of 
mind  towards  advertising.  The  average 
British  housewife,  when  she  buys  an  ad¬ 
vertised  product,  firmly  believes  that  she 
is  “paying  for  the  name”  and  the  retailer 
agrees  with  her  heartily.  Nearly  every 
woman  believes  that  advertisements  are 
untrue,  and  leaders  of  thought  in  the 
country — teachers,  lawyers,  preachers— 
are  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  country’s  clearest  thinkers,  when 
they  can  be  induced  to  discuss  adver- 
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ttsing  at  all,  tell  you  almost  to  a  man 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  and  man¬ 
power,  that  it  increases  the  cost  of  living 
and  that  it  adds  to  unemployment.  Very 
occasionally,  an  economist  will  agree  that 
co-operative  advertising,  or  advertising 
in  support  of  some  great  social  cause, 
may  be  justitied,  but  never  that  there  can 
be  any  excuse  for  advertising  an  indi¬ 
vidual  proprietary  article.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  bring  them  to  any  appreciation 
of  the  part  that  advertising  plays  in  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  country  is  not  making 


agement.  Before  drawing  up  advertising 
plans  or  advertisements,  these  organiza¬ 
tions  are  making  a  conscientious  study 
of  the  market  in  regard  to  each  individual 
product,  investigating  competition,  meth¬ 
ods,  potential  and  actual  demand,  con¬ 
sumer  habits,  needs  and  prejudices,  and 
trade  practices  and  sentiment.  Based  on 
this  study  they  are  preparing  advertising 
plans  that  are  sound  fundamentally,  and 
more  likely  to  create,  not  only  imm^iate 
sales,  but  repeat  sales,  and  to  build  good 
will  and  successful  businesses. 


A  hearty  welcome  is  extended  to  you  from 
the  Proprietors  of  . 
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any  study  of  distribution  problems.  It 
does  not  know  there  is  a  distribution 
problem.  It  expects  that  somehow  goods 
should  walk  or  fly  from  the  factory  door 
to  the  consumer,  who  ought  to  pay  the 
price  that  the  article  costs  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  no  more. 

“Down  with  the  middle  man”  has 
become  a  kind  of  parrot-cry  solution 
for  our  living  cost  difficulty. 

That  is  another  depressing  thing  about 
British  advertising.  Advertising  men  are 
not  taking  the  lead  in  bringing  about 
serious  study  of  distribution  problems. 
They  do  not  know  anything  about  dis¬ 
tribution  themselves.  Mostly,  advertising 
agencies  are  still  organizations  for  the 
preparation  and  placing  of  advertisements. 
Very  few  are  competent  to  discuss  with 
a  client  on  equal  terms  the  sale  of  his 
goods — able  to  go  with  him  into  costs, 
margins,  distribution  channels,  selling 
plans,  and  to  frame  advertising  campaigns 
that  are  built  on  a  sound  foundation.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  selling  and 
advertising  are  carried  on  in  water-tight 
compartments,  without  any  conception  of 
the  fact  that  each  is  nothing  but  a  part 
of  marketing,  and  that  alone  either  is 
a  nonproductive  function.  The  result  is 
waste  of  effort  and  money  so-called  “ad¬ 
vertising  failures,”  with  high  distribution 
costs,  consequent  high  cost  of  goods,  and 
restriction  of  purchasing. 

Just  one  bright  spot  appears  here — 
one  of  the  brightest  in  the  last  year’s 
history.  Five  or  six  advertising  agencies 
have  come  sincerely  to  appreciate  that 
their  real  job  is  to  help  their  clients 
dispose  of  their  output  at  a  profit,  and 
that  they  must  become,  if  not  in  name 
then  in  fact,  marketing  agencies  instead  of 
advertising  agencies.  These  few  are 
staffing  their  organizations  not  only  with 
space-buyers  and  advertising  technicians, 
but  with  men  experienced  in  sales  man- 


Some,  but  insufficient,  progress  has  been 
made  towards  bringing  about  a  readier 
public  acceptance  of  advertising  and  of 
advertised  goods — towards  convincing 
people  that  a  statement  is  not  necessarily 
incorrect  because  it  is  made  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Much  public  speaking  is 
done  by  advertising  people,  but  usually 
to  fellow  workers  with  whom  they  are 
in  complete  agreement  on  the  subject  in 
question,  or  to  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  whom  it  is  desired  to  convert  to 
advertising.  .\  little,  but  a  very  little, 
free  space  has  been  devoted  by  the  news¬ 
papers  to  the  advertising  of  advertising, 
and  that  has  been  almost  entirely  in  the 
provincial  press. 

Mention  of  the  work  of  the  newspapers 
for  the  good  of  advertising  reminds  one 
of  their  painfully  slow  progress  towards 
helping  advertising  practitioners  to  make 
their  work  more  scientific  and  resultful. 
The  additions  to  the  lists  of  publications 
that  issue  guaranteed  net  sales  certificates 
is  disappointing.  But  what  is  worse  is 
the  fewness  of  the  papers  which  issue  any 
kind  of  analysis  of  their  circulation. 
This  question  has  an  importance  in  Great 
Britain  which,  in  the  case  of  newspapers 
is  far  greater  than  in  the  United  States, 
because  in  our  country  the  great  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  published  in  Lon¬ 
don — and  some  in  other  cities — circulate 
from  end  to  end  of  the  country  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  cheapest  medium  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  most  products.  Yet  only  in 
the  case  of  about  two  national  newspapers 
is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  dependable 
detailed  statement  showing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  paper’s  circulation. 

Instead  of  accurate,  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  advertising  men  have  to  work  on  im¬ 
pressions  gathered  from  coupon  redemp¬ 
tion,  salesmen,  and  other  sources,  obvious¬ 
ly  insufficient  and  often  misleading.  The 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


The  Leading  Publications  in  the 
World  of  Illustrated  Journalism 

No  advertising  campaign  appealing  to  the  Upper  Middle  Classes 
is  complete  without  the  use  of  these  two  Publications 

“THE  GRAPHICS”  reputation  is 
well  established  and  known  through¬ 
out  the  British  Empire,  and  deals 
with  Men  —  Matters  —  Art  and 
Politics  on  the  best  lines. 

“THE  BYSTANDER”  is  the  Lead¬ 
ing  Light  Society  Weekly  —  A 
firm  favourite  with  everyone. 

Any  further  information  and  Scale  of  Advertisement  Charges 
sent  on  application  to 


DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING 

GRAPHIC  AND  BYSTANDER,  LTD. 

116.117  Fleet  Street,  London,  England,  E.C.4 
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RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
“QUEEN  OF  MIDLANDS” 

Millions  Spent  to  Improve  Nottingham, 
Situated  in  Heart  of  England,  Rich 
in  Natural  Resources  and  Center 
of  Thriving  Basic  Industries 


By  H.  E.  PoPHAM 

It  has  been  said  very  truly  of  the  City 
of  Nottingham  that  if  she  does  not  jus-^ 
tify  her  proud  title  of  “Queen  of  the 
Midlands”  it  is  not  for  the  lack  of  a 
lavish  natural  dowry  to  enable  her  to 
maintain  that  Sovereignty  of  which  even 
the  jealous  rivalries  of  competing  neigh¬ 
bors  have  been  unable  to  dispossess  her. 

Physically  and  industrially  Nottingham 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  England,  in 
the  midst  of  the  richest  coalfields  and 
iron  ore  deposits  in  the  country.  The 
natural  wealth  of  this  area,  whose  poten¬ 
tialities  are  almost  incalculable,  are  now 
being  exploited  on  an  enormous  scale. 

Nottingham  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
most  important  industrial  counties  of 
England,  and  is  the  leading  city  in  a 
region  with  a  population  of  three  mil¬ 
lions.  The  city  is  well  served  with  rail¬ 
ways,  is  on  the  main  lines  of  two,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  centres  in 
the  coimtry  of  both  road  and  water  trans¬ 
port. 

Nottingham  has  been  a  desirable  place 
of  human  settlement  since  the  earliest 
days  of  occupation  of  the  British  Isles 
by  mankind,  and  for  over  a  thousand 
years  it  has  been  a  place  of  recognized 
importance  in  the  development,  political, 
industrial  and  commercial,  of  Elngland. 

It  stands  today  preeminent  with  great  and 
rapidly  growing  textile,  engineering, 
mining,  leather,  tobacco  and  chemical 
manufacturing  trades,  the  names  of  many 
of  her  products  being  household  words 
throughout  the  world,  and  also  she  has 
no  rival  in  advantages  of  site  and  rich 
natural  resources. 

The  enterprise  and  energy  of  Notting¬ 
ham’s  captains  of  industry,  whereby  her 
progress  is  maintained  and  her  pros¬ 
perity  enlarged,  are  adequately  back^  up 
and  supplemented  by  the  foresight  and 
enlightenment  of  her  municipal  adminis¬ 
tration,  which  may  more  than  challenge 
comparison  with  any  city  in  the  King¬ 
dom. 

.\s  illustrating  this  phase  of  Notting¬ 
ham’s  development,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  great  electric  power  station  on 
the  banks  of  the  Trent,  opened  in  1925, 
at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000  is  already  being 
extended  at  a  further  cost  of  about 
$1,250,000;  the  width  of  the  fine  bridge 
across  the  Trent  has  been  recently 
doubled,  at  a  cost  of  $650,000.  the  Coun¬ 
cil  is  spending  over  ^,000,000  on  canal¬ 
izing  the  Trent,  so  as  to  make  Notting¬ 
ham  approachable  direct  by  craft  of 
good  size  from  the  great  seaport  of 
Hull ;  thousands  of  new  houses  have  been 
built  or  are  in  course  of  erection  upon 
ideal  sites  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
huge  and  growing  artisan  population. 
Old  slum  areas  and  congested  districts 
are  being  cleared  out  and  rebuilt;  the 
water  supply  is  pure  and  abundant;  the 
sanitation  of  the  city  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  overhauled.  Adequate  recreative 
facilities  are  provided  for  all  ages  and 
tastes  in  beautiful  and  spacious  parks  and 
playing-fields,  Nottingham  being  unusu¬ 
ally  well  catered  for  in  this  respect 
At  an  outlay  of  $1,000,000  the  city  has 
lately  acquired  the  fine  Wollaton  estate 
of  some  750  acres,  which  has  given  Not¬ 
tingham  possession  of  a  demesne  larger 
than  Hyde  Park,  London;  an  historical 
Elizabethan  mansion  of  incomparable 
beauty,  and  an  ideal  housing  site  of  im¬ 
mense  extent.  New  arterial  roads  are 
being  constantly  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  relief  of  traffic 
congestion  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Not¬ 
tingham’s  wonderful  boulevard-embank¬ 
ment  by  the  Trent,  the  envy  of  all  in¬ 
land  cities,  is  having  a  finishing  touch  put 
to  it  by  the  provision  of  a  new  river¬ 
side  park,  the  main  entrance  to  which 
will  Ix  forwarded  by  a  magnificent  mem¬ 
orial  gateway  corr  memorating  the  Not¬ 
tingham  men  who  fell  in  the  Great  War. 


BRITAIN  EMERGING 

By  PAUL  E.  DERRICK 


need  each  other.  I  plead  for  a  just 
mutual  Anglo-American  appreciation,  and 
closer  political  and  social  relation;  for  a 
cessation  of  ignorant,  jingo  judgment,  and 
mischievous  pin-prickings.  Let  us,  rather, 
cultivate  mutual  understanding. 

Only  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
together,  can  “make  the  World  safe  for 
1  )emocracy.” 


FALSE  NOTIONS  HERE 
REGARDING  ENGLAND 


Famous  English  Publisher  Says  Ws 
Woefully  Misunderstand  Economic 
Position — Hopes  Convention  Will 
Recruit  Tourists 


By  Sir  Ernest  J.  P.  Benn 

(tVritten  for  Editor  &  Publishes) 

The  British  delegation  to  the  A.  A. 
C.  of  W.  Convention  at  Philadelphia 
will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  do  much  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  poor  impression  so  widely  held 
in  the  United  States  of  the  position  of 
England  today.  I  was  in  America  in  the 
autumn  of  1925,  and  was  appalled  at  the 
general  misconception  of  our  condition. 
It  is  the  Englishman’s  privilege  to 
grumble  and  he  has  never  been  known  to 
do  anything  else,  but  English  grumbling 
has  not  mattered  very  much  so  long  as 
England  was  enjoying  perfect  political 
and  economic  health  and  strength  as  in 
the  days  before  the  war. 


Paul  EL  Derrick 


'T'HOSE  w’ho  knew  Britain  before  the 
War,  during  the  War,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  War,  will  find  no  better 
means  of  expressing  her  present  condi¬ 
tion,  nor  of  indicating  her  future,  than  by 
comparing  the  past  eight  years  to  the 
eight  months  succeeding  the  smashing  up 
of  an  .\merican  town  by  a  cyclone. 

While  the  storm  lasted  there  was  no 
time  to  think  of  anything  but  the  storm. 
As  soon  as  it  passed,  everyone  was  fight¬ 
ing  fire,  nursing  the  disabled,  providing 
food  and  shelter  for  those  who  had 
escaped  death,  and  the  burying  of  the 
dead.  Then  came  the  salvaging  of  the 
ruins,  the  clearing  away  of  the  d^ris, 
and  the  rehousing  of  the  survivors. 

As  order  began  to  come  out  of  chaos, 
interest  in  the  outside  world — finance, 
markets,  and  all  the  old-time  concerns  of 
life  began  to  re-assert  themselves;  the 
engrossment  of  the  immediate  began  to 
give  place  to  interest  in  the  future.  Life 
began  to  slow  down  to  a  state  of  intro¬ 
spection  and  calculated  outlook. 

Britain  is  steadily  approaching  the 
normal.  To  an  astonishing  degree  she  is 
rebuilding  her  national  finance,  industry, 
commerce,  and  her  social  structure.  No 
other  nation  has  accomplished  so  much. 
Her  recovery  from  the  War,  when  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  her  gigantic  task, 
her  sacrifices  and  disorganization,  has  been 
relatively  as  complete,  and  astonishingly 
soon,  as  was  the  rebuilding  of  San 
Francisco  after  the  earthquake,  or  of  any 
Western  American  town  demolished  by 
cyclone. 

Britain  still  has  much  to  do  to  wipe 
out  her  financial  losses,  caused  by  the 
war — greater,  by  far,  than  any  other 


nation  ever  faced;  much  to  do  to  heal 
her  wounds — more  battle-scarred  than 
any  other  nation  ever  was ;  much  to  do  to 
re-establish  her  industry  and  commerce — 
a  bigger  task  than  any  other  nation  ever 
undertook. 

Americans  who  measure  the  post-war 
enterprise  of  Britain  by  counting  her  un¬ 
employed.  should  realize  that  as  many 
men  are  now  in  steady  employment  as 
before  the  War.  Her  vast  army  of  un¬ 
employed  is  the  mea.sure  of  her  increase 
in  man-power  since  the  War.  Her  un¬ 
equalled  war  losses  of  men  have  been  more 
than  made  up.  Restriction  of  emigration 
overseas,  and  particularly  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  United  States,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  huge  army  of  excess  labor 
which  her  steadily  expanding  industry 
cannot,  as  yet,  absorb. 

In  her  slow  and  sure  way,  Britain  is 
steadily  emerging  from  the  abyss  into 
which  the  War  plunged  her.  Her  face  is 
set  futureward.  Who,  knowing  the  facts, 
can  doubt  her  continued  greatness  as  a 
nation?  Who,  with  sufficient  intelligence 
to  clearly  imagine  the  condition  of  the 
world  with  Britain  “down  and  out,”  and, 
knowing  what  .she  stands  for  in  the 
world’s  future,  could  complacently  con¬ 
sider  such  a  world  catastrophe  as  her 
elimination  from  the  small  group  of  great 
powers  ? 

That  Britain  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  European  civilization  should  be  patent 
to  anyone  acquainted  with  her  historical 
record,  and  with  present  world-wide 
political  conditions.  Least  of  all  should 
Americans  lose  heart  in  her  future,  nor 
should  they  envy  her  return  to  pros¬ 
perity.  America  and  Britain  increasingly 


Sir  Ernest  J.  P.  Benn 


Since  1918,  however,  the  fog  that  has 
enveloped  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe  has  tended  in  the  American  mind 
to  spread  over  England  as  well,  and  doles 
and  unemployment,  strikes  and  heavy 
taxation,  have  all  appeared  by  the  time 
the  news  of  them  got  to  America  to  be 
dire  calamities  weighing  upon  this  coun¬ 
try  and  bringing  us  near  bimkruptcy. 

Nothing  could,  of  course,  be  further 
from  the  truth.  England  has  its  little 
troubles,  but  it  is  still  immeasurably 
better  off  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  except  perhaps  America,  in  all 
the  things  that  matter. 

I  hot^  that  the  Advertising  Tonven- 
tion  will  do  something  to  divert  the 
stream  of  American  tourists  to  England. 
The  .\merican  invasion  of  Europe  this 
year  has  for  the  most  part  missed  Eng¬ 
land.  For  some  reason  that  I  cannot 
understand  everybody  is  going  to  the 
Mediterranean,  or  getting  off  the  steamer 
at  Cherbourg  and  doing  the  Continent, 
but  very  few  seem  to  include  England 
in  their  program.  If  only  Americans 
would  come  and  look  at  us  as  we  are. 
they  would  discover  for  themselves  how 
much  importance  ought  to  be  attached 
to  the  English  Channel  and  how  mistaken 
it  is  to  regard  the  condition  of  Europe 
as  any  criterion  of  the  condition  of  Eng¬ 
land. 
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HERES 

ENGLAND 
AND  THERE 

ISNOTTINGHAM 
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That  although  the  area  of  England  is  only  fifty  thousand  square 
miles,  as  against  the  U.  S.  A/s  three  millions,  you  will  find  the  same 
differences  in  district  habits  and  view-points  when  you  come  to  sell  in 
England  as  you  encounter  in  the  States. 

And  the  moral  is  ? 


Try  out  your  campaign  before  you  are  committed  to  a  big  expenditure. 

Where  ? 

In  the  Nottingham  area  .  .  where  North  meets  South,  and  East 

meets  West,  and  there  dissolve  all  those  local  idiosyncrasies  that  tend 
to  deflect  the  advertising  needle. 

The  Average  Englishman  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Midlands. 

CHOOSE  THE 

^citingljam  ^uat*bian 

For  “CLASS”  GOODS,  and 

^ottinigljamClrenmg  Boat 

For  POPULAR  ARTICLES. 

Nottingham,  London,  Derby,  Lincoln,  Grantham,  Mansfield,  Loughborough. 

London  Office:  59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4 
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BRITISH  ADVERTISING  TRENDS 
SINCE  HOUSTON 

{Continued  from  page  53) 

consequence  is  that  almost  every  manu¬ 
facturer  who  advertises  a  product  to  the 
general  public  pays  for  waste  circulation 
and — what  is  probably  worse — dws  not 
know  definitely  where  his  advertising  is 
strongest,  and  so  cannot  co-ordinate  his 
sales  effort  as  effectively  as  he  should. 

Knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the 
principal  provincial  papers  is  equally  im¬ 
portant,  yet  such  information  is  available 
only  in  three  or  four  cases. 

A  disappointment  too  is  the  small 
number  of  women  who  are  entering  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  executive  grades,  or 
who  are  graduating  to  executive  work 
from  the  routine  ranks.  Where  between 
seventy  per  cent  and  eighty  per  cent  of 
advertised  products  are  to  be  bought  by 
women  it  is  surprising  that  more  of  the 
sex  are  not  grasping  the  opportunity 
that  awaits  them  in  advertising.  That 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  “careers 
for  women’’  is  an  idea  new  to  Britain, 
and  partly  because  the  Britisher’s  con¬ 
servatism  extends  to  a  dislike  of  women 
in  business  on  any  kind  of  equality  with 
himself.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  for  the 
good  of  advertising  and  the  nation’s 
business,  a  more  liberal  viewpoint  will 
emerge  before  long. 

The  most  heralded  activities  of  the 
year  have  naturally  been  those  of  ad¬ 
vertising  organizations.  Quite  a  number 
of  new  advertising  clubs  have  sprung  up 
in  provincial  centers,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tions  concerned  with  advertising  and  its 
allied  businesses  have  been  incorporated 
in  a  new  body  known  as  the  Advertising 
Association.  The  Association  has  done 
some  good  work,  particularly  in  its  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  national  vigilance  commit¬ 
tee,  the  function  of  which  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  dishonest  and  the  exaggerated 
from  advertising.  Within  the  limits  to 
which  it  has  confined  itself  the  committee 
has  had  some  success,  but  its  efforts 


so  far  have  not  gone  beyond  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  people  using  the  classified  columns 
dishonestly.  If,  later,  it  works  with  equal 
success  among  the  numerous  powerful 
advertisers  using  large  display  spaces  in 
questionable  ways,  it  will  have  performed 
a  very  great  service  indeed.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  not,  unfortunately,  the  unani¬ 
mous  support  of  those  concerned  with 
advertising,  because  it  has  worked  with 
very  great  secrecy  and  has  not  acquainted 
the  members  of  the  advertising  business 
sufficiently  with  its  policies  and  methods. 

Similarly,  the  Advertising  Association 
is  not  quite  whole-heartedly  supported 
by  the  people  whom  it  should  represent 
and  lead.  Some  of  its  methods  have 
given  rise  to  criticism.  It  has  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  taken  a  sufficiently 
firm  stand  against  many  of  the  blatant 
malpractices  that  exist.  And  it  has  not 
announced  any  very  constructive  program. 
One  rather  serious  error  it  appears  to  be 
making  is  in  describing,  far  and  wide  and 
frequently,  advertising  as  a  “profession,” 
which  obviously  it  is  not,  is  not  likely  to 
be  for  a  very  long  time,  and  cannot  be 
in  any  case  while  the  creators  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  people  who  sell  them  tneir 
tools — space,  printing,  blocks,  etc. — are 
associated  in  one  body.  As  well  amalga¬ 
mate  the  Bricklayers’  Union  with  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and 
call  every  member  a  professional  man. 

To  sum  up.  There  is  a  growing 
understanding  that  advertising  is  a  part 
of  marketing  and  that  the  work  of  the 
advertising  practitioner,  if  he  is  to  earn 
his  pay,  must  aid  his  client  to  sell  his 
goods.  Technique  is  improving  rapidly. 
Some  of  the  dishonest  users  of  adver¬ 
tising  are  being  eliminated.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  account,  the  status  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  of  its  workers  is  practically 
stationary.  Advertising  is  not  believed 
in  by  the  public  or  by  the  retailer.  Mal¬ 
practices,  such  as  commission-cutting, 
still  abound.  There  is  as  yet  no  real 
training  ground  for  recruits.  Women  are 
not  entering  the  work  as  fast  as  they  are 
needed.  Organized  advertising  is  louder 
than  it  is  effective. 

But  we  strive  and  hope. 


A  Single 

AovER’nsiNG  Appropriation 

Will  cover  the  two  publications  that  reach  those  who  control 
the  national  advertising  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  York 

and 

ADVERTISING  WORLD 

London,  Eng. 

have  entered  into  an  agreement  in  respect  to  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  representation  in  their  respective  fields  and  thereby  afford 
a  single  source  of  information  and  service  for  those  interested  in 
international  marketing  and  advertising. 

Combination  Advertising  Rates  for  12  Insertion  Contract 

Full  Page . $280.00  per  insertion 

Half  Page  .  145.00  per  insertion 

Quarter  Page  .  82.50  per  insertion 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  communicate  with  Eoiroa  &  PuiutHsm, 
Suite  ^1700  Times  Building,  New  York,  for  further  details  of  circulation, 
editorial  policy  and  mechanical  requirements  of  Aovutisiho  Woau).  This 
office  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  manufacturers  who  desire  information 
in  reprd  to  marketing  conditions  of  Great  Britain.  Publishers  of  leading 
American  newspapers  will  also  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  deliver 
their  messages  to  the  largest  advertisers  of  Great  Britain,  many  of  whom 
are  keenly  interested  in  the  markets  of  America. 


Editor  dC  Publisher 

1700  Times  Building 
Broadway  at  42d  St. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Telephones : 

Bryan  3052  •  3053  -  3054  •  3055  -  3056 
able  Addteaa:  EDPUB,  NEW  YORK 


Advertising  World 
14  King  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.  C  2 
London,  England 

Telephone:  Gerrard  7615 
Cable  Addteaa : 

ECOPUBLISH,  RAND,  LONDON 


ENO 


THE  WORLD  FAMED 

^fervescent  Salt 

'  I  'HE  conquest  of  fear  and  its  unhappy  conse' 
quences,  on  the  trip  across,  can  very  largely 
be  accomplished  by  close  companionship  with 
this  sparkling,  clean-tasting  refreshener.  A  dash 
of  ENO  in  a  half  glass  of  water,  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  will  do  much  to  keep  you  in 
spritely  mood  for  thorough  enjoyment  of  the 
voyage.  It  tends  to  dissipate  the  effects  of  ove**- 
indulgence  in  the  joys  of  the  menu,  promotes 
recovery  from  fatigue,  and  helps  you  refrain  from 
taking  the  “cradle  of  the  deep”  too  seriously. 

Sales  Agents : 

HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  6?  CO.,  Inc., 

171  Madison  A  venue,  NewYork 

Toronto  Sydney  IVelllngton 


Prepared  only  by 
J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  London,  England 


automobile 

engineer 


CONQUtST 
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The  QUICKEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  means  of  covering 

PRODUCTIVE  BRITISH  MARKETS 

Advertise  in  these  influential  KEY  JOURNALS 


THE  WIRELESS  WORLD. 

Tlie  oldest-established  radio  journal — the  most  intcrestin?,  the  most 
original,  and  the  most  reliable.  It  deals  with  all  wi,-eles.s  matters, 
caters  for  all  interests,  and  gives  the  earliest  news  of  all  radio 
developments.  Weekly. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WIRELESS. 

A  m.igazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  advanced  amateur  workers, 
experimenters,  and  wireless  engineers.  It  contains  technical  and 
scientific  information  relating  to  every  asiiect  of  wireless  experiment 
and  research.  Monthly. 

THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A  very  fully  illustrated  journal  catering  for  all  classes  of  camera 
users.  Recognised  as  the  most  productive  medium  for  reaching  the 
British  photographic  field.  Weekly. 


The  Group  of 

SPECIALISED 

PUBLICATIONS 

of 

ILIFFE  &  SONS  LTD, 

LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

A  specimen  copy  of  any  of  these  journals  ivill 
be  sent  on  request,  together  rtrith  advertising 
tariff  and  any  further  information  required. 

THE  AUTOCAR. 

The  acknowledged  leader  of  the  automobile  Press.  Covers  the  whole 
field  of  motoring,  and  embraces  all  types  of  cars.  Has  a  larger 
circulation  than  any  other  journal  of  its  kind,  and  is  the  recognised 
best  medium  for  reaching  the  British  motoring  public.  Weekly. 

THE  MOTOR  CYCLE. 

The  Motor  Cyclist’s  Newspaper.  Enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  widely  circulated  specialised  journal  in  the  world.  Its  advertising 
pages  are  the  market  place  of  the  motor-cycling  community.  Weekly. 

MOTOR  TRANSPORT. 

A  practical,  well-illustrated  journal  for  all  interested  in  mechanical 
road  transport.  Deals  with  all  types  of  industrial  and  utility  vehicles, 
their  maintenance,  operation,  and  control.  Read  by  business  men 
connected  with  all  branches  of  trade  and  commerce.  Weekly. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEER. 

A  technical  journal  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  automobile 
and  aircraft  production,  and  the  development  of  modern  repetition 
engineering.  Issued  in  the  interests  of  designers,  draughtsmen,  manu¬ 
facturers,  managers,  and  heads  of  departments.  Monthly. 

MOTOR  BODY  BUILDING 

AND  VEHICLE  CONSTRUCTION 
.-^n  old-established  trade  journal  published  in  the  interests  of  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers,  motor  body  builders,  garage  proprietors,  and 
motor  repairers.  The  recognised  authority  on  British  coachwork. 
Monthly. 

ICE  AND  COLD  STORAGE. 

The  oldest  and  largest  British  journal  devoted  to  the  ice-making,  cold 
storage,  and  refrigerating  industries.  Its  readers  include  executives 
connected  with  cold  stores,  ice  factories,  hop  stores,  public  abattoirs, 
breweries,  etc.  Monthly. 

MODERN  SCIENCE. 

A  magazine  of  progress,  invention  and  discovery,  dealing  vrith  current 
developments  and  achievements.  An  excellent  medium  for  reaching  a 
select  and  cultured  public.  Monthly. 


EACH  A  LEADER  IN  ITS  OWN  PARTICULAR  FIELD 
TLIFFE  &  SONS  LTD.,  Dorset  House,  Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C.4,  England, 
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STORY  OF  PHILADELPHIA’S 
PIONEER  JOURNAUSM 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


To  Cobbett  Philadelphia  was  every¬ 
thing  except  a  “City  of  Brotherly  Love.” 
So  long  as  he  lived  there — with  apologies 
to  a  popular  song  of  yesterday — there  was 
“a  hot  time  in  the  old  town.”  For  it 
Cobbett  coined  the  alliterative  phrase, 
“corrupt  and  contented.”  For  him  it  had 
no  “Rural  Rides.”  He  and  his  cohorts 
were  too  busy  with  political  feuds. 

Cobbett  may  possibly  be  entitled  to  the 
last  word.  At  least  he  is  entitled  to  his 
hearing  before  final  judgment.  Just  be¬ 
fore  he  sailed  for  England  on  June  1, 
1800  he  issued  a  farewell  address  that  was 
published  in  many  American  newspapers. 
In  it  Cobbett  said: 

As  I  have  never  spoken  anything  but  truth  to 
you,  so  I  will  never  speak  anything  but  truth 
of  you;  the  heart  of  a  Briton  revolts  at  an  emu- 


BE  IT  REMEMBERED!  | 
That  on  the  17th  Day  of Odtobcr,  1781, 
(Lieut.  Gen.  Charles  Earl  Cornwallis,  with  t 
I  above  5000  Britifh  troops,  furrendcred  them-  ^ 
I  felves  prilbners  of  tvar  to  his  Excellent  Gen.  I 
I  George  Washington,  commander  inchief| 
I  of  the  allied  forces  of  France  anil  America.  | 

LJUS  DEO!  I 


FreemanV^Joumal: 


North-Americait 


Intelligencer. 


Regular  issue  of  Freeman’s  Journal 
announcing  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis. 

lation  in  baseness,  and  although  you  have  as  a 
nation  treated  me  nicst  ungratefully  and  un¬ 
justly,  I  scorn  to  repay  you  with  ingratitude 
and  injustice. 

With  this  I  depart  for  my  native  land,  where 
neither  the  meth  of  democracy,  nor  the  rust  of 
federalism,  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do 
not  with  impunity  break  through  and  steal  five 
thousand  dollars  at  a  time. 

With  the  words  just  quoted  the  Cob¬ 
bett  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  press  may  well  be  brought  to  a 
close.  Let  Peter  Porcupine  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  drawn  in  his  quills.  Still  I  must 
a  press  Post  script  of  later  years. 

After  the  passing  of  two  decades  the 
poets,  Halleck  and  Drake,  were  in 
partnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
Croaker  &  Co. — spoken  of  as  ‘the  wits 
of  the  day  and  the  pride  of  the  age.” 
Their  place  of  business  was  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  On  Saturday,  May  1,  1819  that 
page  contained  at  the  top  of  the  first 
column  a  poem  signed  by  Croaker  &  Co. 
and  entitled  “A  loving  epistle  to  Mr. 
William  Cobbett  of  North  Hempstead, 
Long  Island.”  (He  was  on  his  second 
visit  to  America). 

The  opening  stanza  pays  this  tribute  to 
“Porcupine,”  who  twenty  years  earlier 
was  such  a  disturbing  element  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  journalism: 

Pride,  boast,  and  glory  of  each  hemisphere! 

Well  known,  and  lord  in  both— great  Cobbett 
hail! 

Hero  of  Botley  there  and  Hemstead  here 

Of  Newgate,  and  a  Pennsylvania  jail. 

The  poem  then  goes  on  to  tell  Cob¬ 
bett  to  banish  Philadelphia  pole-cats  from 
his  mind,  greets  him  as  “first  of  scrib¬ 
blers  and  of  men,”  speaks  of  him  as  sell¬ 
ing  “Grammars  and  garden  seeds  in  Ful¬ 
ton  Street,”  and  then  offers  to  raise  a 


purse  to  pay  his  debts.  But  it  concludes : 

For  this  we  ask  that  you,  for  once,  will  show 

Some  gratitude,  and,  if  you  can,  be  civil. 
Bum  all  your  books,  sell  all  your  pigs,  and  go^ 

No  matter  where — to  England,  or  the  devil. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  a  somewhat 
rare  pamphlet  published  in  Philadelphia 
in  1796,  “British  Honor  and  Humanity; 
or  the  Wonders  of  American  Patience,” 
written  in  reply  to  William  Cobbett,  is 
the  only  contemporary  work  that  sums 
up  the  newspaper  situation  in  America 
about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century : 

There  are  considerably  above  an  hundred 
newspapers  in  America.  In  one  half  of  these, 
their  editors  very  seldom  write  a  line.  Num¬ 
bers  of  them  reside  an  hundred  leagues  or  up¬ 
wards  from  the  -Atlantic,  and  think  or  care  but 
little  about  the  politics  of  the  Old  World.  Of 
the  remainder,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  ten  news¬ 
papers  on  the  continent  which  have  a  marked 
partiality  either  fer  France  cr  against  her.  The 
far  greater  part  of  them  copy  such  pieces  as 
come  in  their  way  without  much  nicety  of  se¬ 
lection.  The  remainder,  which  professedly  es¬ 
pouse  a  particular  party,  are,  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers.  divided  with  tolerable  equality.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  The  Argus  of  New  York,  and 
The  Aurora  of  Philadelphia  are  ranged  on  the 
side  cf  France.  Yet  even  these  newspapers,  or 
at  least  the  two  latter,  give  abundant  access  to 
the  friends  of  Britain.  The  letters  of  Camillus, 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Jay’s  treaty,  were  begun,  and 
for  some  time  continued  in  The  Argus,  till  their 
immeasurable  length  had  tired  the  patience  both 
of  the  printer  and  his  customers.  Again,  Mr. 
Bache  has  frequently  inserted  in  his  Aurora 
pieces  very  dissonant  to  his  feelings,  and  some 
times  the  meanest  ribaldry  against  himself. 
Three  other  daily  prints  follow  the  Bri’ish 
standard.  These  are  The  Columbian  Centinel 
of  Boston.  The  \1iner-.  a  of  New-York.  and  The 
Gazette  of  the  United  States  published  in  this 
city.  The  last  of  these  three  edi’ors,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  remark  suits  the  two  former,  is  far 
from  inflexible.  Mr.  Fenno  had  submitted  to 
be  the  panegvrist  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  but  since  the 
publication  of  the  letter  alreadv  cited  from  The 
Porcupine  to  Mr.  B.ache.  .mother  has  anpeared 
in  Mr.  Fenno’s  o.-<ner.  declaring  that  Mr.  Cob¬ 
bett  is  entirely  indefensible. 

Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Librarian  of  The 
American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  has  nearly  completed  his 
“Bibliography  of  -\merican  Newspapers, 
1690-1820.”  He  informs  me  that  there 
were  issued  in  Philadelphia  more  news¬ 
papers  which  had  weekly  and  tri-weekly 
editions,  in  addition  to  their  daily  issue. 


than  in  any  other  city.  Mr.  Winship,  who 
wrote  the  last  report  of  the  Council  for 
the  April  meeting  of  that  association, 
made  a  somewhat  detailed  analysis  of 
Brigham’s  “Newspaper  Bibliography.”  I 
want  to  quote  one  paragraph  in  that  re¬ 
port  for  it  lists  in  a  numerical  way  news¬ 
papers  published  from  1690  to  1820  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia: 

-A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  three 
leading  cities  shows  how  securely  New  York 
had  established  her  position  as  the  metropolis 
before  1820,  with  127  papers  to  her  credit,  as 
against  98  for  Philadelphia  and  only  71  for  Bos¬ 
ton.  But  that  there  is  a  danger  in  drawing 
conclusions  from  such  statistics  as  these,  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  an  analysis  of  them,  fer  55  of  the 
New  York  papers,  43  percent,  did  not  live 
more  than  a  single  year,  as  against  35  short¬ 
lived  publications  in  Philadelphia,  35  percent, 
and  16  in  Boston,  2254  percent.  The  chances 
for  intellectual  mortality  in  New  York  appear 
to  have  been  twice  as  great  as  in  Boston.  On 
the  other  hand.  New  York  had  44  papers  which 
continued  for  more  than  five  years,  half  of 
which  stepped  before  reaching  ten  years.  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  37  of  more  than  five  years,  of 
which  22,  only  one  less  than  New  York,  went 
beyond  ten.  Boston  had  31  of  more  than  five, 
and  18  of  more  than  ten  years. 

During  those  years  that  Philadelphia 
was  the  capital  of  the  nation,  however,  it 
was  the  journalistic  metropolis. 

Philadelphia  gave  American  journalism 
its  first  daily  newspaper  when  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Packet  and  Daily  Adzvrtiser  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  city  on  September  21,  1784. 
To  trace  the  origin  of  this  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  little 
weekly  which  John  I>unlap  established 
on  October  28,  1771  and  called  The  Penn- 
sylztania  Packet;  and  the  General  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

While  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia 
the  paper  was  publish^  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  The  step  from  a  weekly 
to  a  daily  was  a  gradual  one,  for  the 
paper  appeared  at  various  times  as  a  semi¬ 
weekly  and  as  a  tri-weekly.  As  one 
turns  the  file  of  this  paper  one  fre¬ 
quently  finds  the  name  of  the  owner  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  title.  For  example, 
when  Zachariah  Poulson,  Jr.  purchased 
it  on  September  30,  1800  he  called  it 
Poulson’s  American  General  Advertiser. 


Left  to  right — Azariah  H.  Simmons,  Arunafa  Shepardson  Abell  and  William 
M.  Swain,  founders  of  Baltimote  Sun  and  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  (From 
photograph  made  about  1837.) 


The  reproduction  of  the  first  issue  of 
this  first  American  daily,  which  illustrates 
this  article,  shows  the  tremendous  ad¬ 
vance  that  has  been  made  in  advertising 
Advertisements,  originally  confined  to  the 
last  page,  are  now  put  on  the  first  page. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  first  issue 
both  the  first  page  and  the  last  page 
were  all  advertisements.  The  third  page 
was  split  fifty-fifty.  The  only  page  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  text  was  the  second. 
Indeed,  the  influence  of  advertising  may 
be  seen  in  the  title.  Not  only  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  but  in  other  cities  the  first  daily 
paper  usually  had  in  its  title  the  work 
Adi’ertiser. 

No  mention  of  the  press  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  would  be  complete  without  passing 
reference  to  that  grand  old  man 
Zachariah  Poulson.  When  he  sold  his 


ZACHARIAH  POULSON 
Grand  old  editor  of  American  Daily 
Advertiser,  last  link  to  the  days  of 
Franklin. 

American  Daily  Advertiser  on  December 
18,  1839  to  The  North  American  this 
tribute  to  him  appeared  in  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post: 

No  man  probably  in  this  country  has  ever  en¬ 
joyed  so  undisturbed  a  connection  with  a  news¬ 
paper  as  Mr.  Pculson.  Commencing  at  a  time 
when  comi^tition  for  public  favor  was  known, 
he  has  strictly  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  without  departing  from  the  rules  which  he 
adopted  in  the  outset  of  his  course.  While  his 
younger  brethren  were  struggling  and  striving 
with  each  other — adopting  all  means  to  secure 
patronage — enlarging  their  sheets,  and  employ¬ 
ing  new  and  extrac  rdinary  means  to  win  success 
— he  looked  calmly  on,  and  continued  as  he 
commenced,  nothing  doubting  that  his  old  and 
tried  friends  would  adhere  to  him.  Nor  was  he 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  since  up  to  the  [ 
moment  of  his  dissolution  The  Daily  Advertiser 
has  neither  abated  in  usefulness,  interest,  or 
prefit. 

Poulson  died  July  31,  1844,  “being  the  j 
last  link  connecting  the  Philadelphia  pub-  1 
lishing  fraternity  with  that  of  the  days 
of  Franklin.”  Like  his  father,  his  “coun-  | 
tenance  on  which  nature  had  shed  its  i, 

bounty  was  ever  enhanced  and  lit  up  by 
the  evidences  of  a  happy  train  of  menti 
associations.”  For  proof  of  this  assertion 
see  the  portrait  of  Poulson  printed  in 
connection  with  this  article. 

First  place  belongs  to  the  press  of 
Philadelphia  for  excellence  of  “New  Year 
Verses.”  These  broadsides  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  news  carriers  on  the  first  of 
the  year  to  their  patrons  who  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  remember  the  news  boys.  The 
reason  for  this  excellence  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Philip  Freneau,  set  the 
standard  and  was  for  several  years  the 
poet  laureate  of  the  Philadelphia  press. 

The  exact  date  when  the  first  of  these 
broadsides  appeared  has  not  been  fixed. 
But  by  1783  the  practice  of  publishing 
had  become  so  well  established  that  Philip 
Freneau  began  “New  Year  Verses,  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  those  Gentlemen  who  have  been 
pleased  to  favour  Francis  Wrigley,  News 
Carrier,  with  their  Custom”  as  follows: 
According  to  custom,  once  more  I  appear 
VVith  the  verse  you  expect  at  the  dawn  of  the 
year. 

Two  lines  which  open  the  broadside 
“addressed  to  the  customers  of  The 
Freeman’s  Journal  by  the  lad  who  car¬ 
ries  it”  and  written  by  Freneau  (also 
1783)  describe  the  mode  of  treatment : 

Let  those  who  will,  in  hackney’d  rhyme 
And  common  cant,  take  up  your  time. 

The  truth  of  the  assertion  that  these 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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When  advertising  to  the  British 

Market  it  is  vital  to  success  to 
observe  that  Scotland  is  served  entirely 
by  its  own  daily  newspapers,  chief  of 
which  are: — 

The  Glasgow  Herald 

(ESTABLISHED  1783) 

The  premier  newspaper  and  the  largest  and  leading  advertisement 
medium:  occupies  a  position  of  unrivalled  influence  in  the  homes 
and  business  interests  of  Scotland.  No  other  newspaper  there 
carries  so  much  advertising. 

The  Evening  Times 

Certified  net  sale  280,360  copies  per  day.  This  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  combined  sales  of  any  two  other  Scottish  evening  newspapers. 
It  is  the  home  newspaper  of  the  evening  and  oflers  exceptionally 
good  advertising  value. 

The  Bulletin  8C  Scot’s  Pictorial 

is  the  daily  picture  paper  which  serves  the  whole  of  Scotland  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  pictures  and  news  which  are  of  particular  interest 
to  the  Scottish  people.  It  is  a  much  praised  advertisement  medium. 

These  newspapers  are  published  in  Glasgow,  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  British  Isles,  and  circulate  throughout  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  Their  readers  are  ready  buyers,  quick  to  respond  to 
advertising. 

Advertisement  rates  and  all  particulars  on  application  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertisement  Manager,  63  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  or 
112  Fleet  Street,  London,  England. 
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“carrier  addresses’’  were  in  hackneyed 
rhyme  my  own  modest  collection  proves. 

Freneau  must  have  had  something  of 
a  monopoly  for  a  time  at  least  on  the 
production  of  these  broadsides,  for  he 
prepared  them  for  The  Pennsylvania  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  (established  by  Benjamin 
Towne,  January  24,  1775),  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Gazette,  as  well  as  for  The 
Freeman’s  Journal.  He  had  some  outside 
trade  for  in  1784  he  prepared  “a  news¬ 
man’s  address’’  for  The  Columbian 
Herald,  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  best  of 
these  “New  Year’s  Verses”  from  Fren¬ 
eaus’  pen  may  be  found  in  a  broadside 
prepared  for  The  Freeman’s  Journal. 
This  poem  began: 

Blest  be  the  man  who  early  prov’d 
And  first  contriv’d  to  make  it  clear 
That  TIME  upon  a  dial  mov’d. 

Another  contribution  made  to  American 
journalism  by  Philadelphia  was  the  penny 
paper.  It  was  called  The  Cent  and  was 
established  in  1830  by  Dr.  Christopher 
Columbus  Conwell.  For  fifteen  years  I 
have  been  searching  for  one  of  these 
press  coins  from  the  Philadelphia  mint, 
but  without  success.  That  fact  explains 
the  briefness  in  the  mention. 

The  first  real  penny  paper  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  Public  Ledger,  was  established 
in  1836  by  three  practical  printers — 
Arunah  S.  Abell,  Azariah  H.  Simmons, 
and  William  M.  Swain.  All  had  worked 
for  Benjamin  Day  on  the  New  York  Sun, 
the  success  of  which  doubtless  suggested 
the  Philadelphia  enterprise.  On  February 
20,  1836,  these  three  men  signed  papers 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Public  Ledger,  though  the  first  issue 
did  not  appear  until  March  25,  1836.  The 
purpose  to  establish  such  a  paper  had 
leaked  out  and  another  penny  paper,  the 
Daily  Transcript,  preceded  it  by  a  few 
days.  The  latter  paper,  however,  soon 
became  one  of  the  numerous  newspaper 
factors  in  the  consolidations  which  today 
make  up  the  Public  Ledger.  The  three 
printers  already  mention^  later  went  to 
Baltimore  where  they  established  the 
Sun  on  May  17,  1837 — a  paper  which 
fell  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Abell  in  1864. 

How  the  Public  Ledger  in  18M  became 
the  property  of  George  W.  Childs,  who 
was  editor  and  proprietor  from  that  date 
until  1894 :  how  it  later  became  the 
property  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  the  present 
publisher  of  The  New  York  Times:  how 
it  was  sold  by  Mr.  Ochs  to  Cyrus  H.  K. 


Advertising  first  page  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Packet  &  Daily  advertiser, 
publi^ed  in  1874,  being  one  column 
spaces  announcing  ship  sailings, 
merchandise  offerings,  legal  notices 
and  rewards  for  recovery  of  lost 
articles. 


FUTURE  PROSPERITY  LIES  IN  WORLD  PEACE 

Message  to  the  Convention  from  the  Director  of  London  Daily  Chronicle 


To  Editor  and  Publisher: 

I  am  happy  to  wish  every 
success  to  the  Advertising  Con¬ 
vention  at  Philadelphia  in  June. 

The  frank  discussions  made 
possible  by  such  a  convention 
must  solve  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  face  us  be  they  of 
publicity,  trade,  policy  or 
peace. 

In  the  prosperity  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  peoples  lies  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  and 
while  the  prosperity  of  your 
country  is  patent  to  all,  the 
seeds  of  commercial  happiness 
and  security  are  being  shown 
in  England  today  and  a  spirit 
of  optimism  pervades  that  is 
leading  us  to  triumph  over 
every  difficulty. 


Curtis — to  tell  that  story  would  take  too 
much  space  and  is  not  necessary,  for 
these  chapters  have  already  been  well 
written. 

For  the  same  reason  I  am  purposely 
omitting  all  mention  of  present  day 
papers.  Thdr  history  has  been  well 
covered  in  separate  chapters.  These  will 
be  found  in  the  anniversary  issues  that 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  and 
which  are  preserved  in  many  libraries. 


GEO.  W.  CHILDS 

Celebrated  Philadelphia  editor  and 
publisher,  once  proprietor  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 

I  have  mentioned  specifically  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  because  when  it 
united  to  itself  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  it  achieved  in  a  way  a  direct 
connection  that  dates  back  to  the  first 
daily  newspaper  in  America  and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  still  farther  back  to  the  old 
Pennsylvania  Packet  to  which  Hoj^in- 
son  and  Freneau  contributed. 

Space  may  be  stolen  to  mention  the 
most  popular  contribution  which  Hopkin- 
son  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Packet.  I 
refer  to  his  ballad,  “The  Battle  of  the 
Kegs,”  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
March  4,  1778.  This  ballad,  later  re¬ 
printed  as  a  broadside,  one  of  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  told  the  story  about 
some  American  amateur  torpedoes  in¬ 
vented  by  David  Bushnell.  These 
amateur  torpedoes,  encased  in  kegs,  were 
sent  down  the  Delaware  where  they  at 
least  annoyed  the  British  soldiers,  even 
if  they  did  not  blow  up  British  ships. 


The  opening  stanzas  of  the  ballad,  as 
printed  in  The  Pennsylvania  Packet  were : 

Gallants  attend,  and  hear  a  friend. 

Trill  forth  harnirnious  ditty; 

Strange  things.  I’ll  tell,  which  late  befell 
In  Philadelphia  city. 

’Twas  early  day,  as  poets  say. 

Just  when  the  sun  was  rising, 

A  soldier  stood,  on  log  of  wood. 

And  saw  a  sight  surprising. 

As  in  a  maze,  he  stood  to  gaze. 

The  truth  can’t  be  deny’d,  sir. 

He  spy’d  a  score — of  kegs,  or  more. 

Come  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor  too,  in  jerkin  blue. 

The  strange  appearance  viewing. 

First  damn’d  his  eyes,  in  great  surprise. 

Then  said  some  mischief’s  brewing. 

These  kegs  now  hold  the  rebels  bold. 

Pack’d  up  like  pickled  herring: 

And  they’re  come  down  t’  attack  the  town. 

In  this  new  way  of  ferrying. 

I  opened  with  a  remark  about  Francis 
Hopkinson  who  was  the  newspaper  wit  of 
his  day.  I  have  done  scant  justice  to  his 
serious  contributions  in  the  interest  of 
American  independence.  But  in  mention¬ 
ing  his  most  popular  contribution  to  the 
press,  “The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,”  I  find 
a  convenient  place  to  write  “Thirty”  for 
this  little  chat. 

Author’s  note — Justice  demands  that  acknowl¬ 
edgement  be  made  to  Clarence  S.  Brigham, 
Librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
at  Worcester;  to  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  Keeper 
of  Manuscripts  of  the  New  York  Public  Lib¬ 
rary;  to  John  B.  Elliott;  and  to  L.  N.  Nichols, 
also  of  the  New  York  Public  Library;  for  data 
used  in  preparing  this  article  and  the  one  on 
Philadelphia  Magazines. — J.  M.  L. 
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Advertising  in  Franklin’s  (^neral 
Magazine,  showing  paid  notices  of 
slave  sales,  rewards  for  runaway 
slaves  and  general  mercantile  an¬ 
nouncements. 


ASSOCIATES  OF  POOR] 
RICHARD’S  CLUB 


Famous  Organisation  Elects  500  Na 
Advertising  Members,  Breaking  Ru 
for  First  Time  in  10  Year 
Noted  Names  on  List 


Poor  Richard  Club  has  elected  500 
sociate  members  as  part  of  its  drive 
pay  for  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention  to  I 
held  in  Philadelphia  next  week.  It  is 
first  time  the  club’s  rule  prohibiting 
advertising  men  members  has  been  brc 
since  1916,  when  the  last  advertising  < 
vention  was  held  in  its  city. 

Noted  Philadelphians  are  on  the  lii 
this  year.  Among  them  are  J.  C  Straw^ 
bridge,  Strawbridge  &  Qothier;  Fra 
M.  Hardt,  vice-president  of  the  Philadti 
phia  Trust  Company;  Charles  Fxlv 
Fox,  District  Attorney;  P.  H.  Gads 
president.  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
sing  J.  Rosenwald,  vice-president  of  Se 
Roebuck;  Henry  G.  Prengle,  preside 
Philadelphia  Trust  Company;  Agnew 
Dice,  president,  Philadelphia  &  Readia 
Railway;  Ex-Mayor  J.  Hampton  MooitJI 
Walter  C.  Redding,  president,  Philadtf  * 
phia  Real  Estate  Bioard;  William  S.1 
Vare,  Senator  elect;  Robert  J.  Brunbre 
president.  Western  Saving  Fund  Societj 
Ex-Mayor  John  Weaver ;  and  E.  J.  Pas 
more,  president.  Bank  of  North  Amerie 


Coast  Veteran  Dies 

Charles  Lovelace,  well  known 
Francisco  newspaper  man  died  June  9,  ial 
hospital  shortly  after  being  struck  by 
automobile.  He  had  worked  on  most  off 
the  big  papers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Ix)V 
lace,  who  was  on  the  Los  Angeles  Tin 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion  seve 
years  ago  clung  to  a  window  sill  hi| 
above  the  street,  but  finally  lost  his 
and  dropped  to  the  sidewalk.  He  w* 
picked  up  for  dead  and  taken  to  th 
morgue,  where  a  spark  of  life  was  dii 
covered.  He  was  confined  to  a  hospit 
for  many  months  but  recovered. 


Illinois  Daily  Host  to  Children 

The  first  get-together  of  the  Bloo 
iiigton  (Ill.)  Panlagraph’s  Junior  Qu 
with  a  membership  through  central  Illin 
ois,  was  held  with  3,000  celebrants  at  th 
Irwin  theater.  June  12.  A  special  pr 
gram  of  child  pictures  was  given. 

Iowa  Dailies  Protest  Freight  Rates 

\  hearing  was  held  in  Des  Moin 
la.,  last  week  by  Examiner  Kerwin  of  th 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  th 
freight  transportation  rates  for  newspr 
from  northern  points  to  Des  Moines.  El 
G.  Wylie,  freight  commissioner  of 
Greater  Des  Moines  Committee  obtain 
a  continuance  until  the  current 
Mr.  Wylie  pointed  out,  in  emphasizh 
the  differential  in  the  rates,  that  Inter^ 
national  Falls,  Minn.,  has  a  rate  of  24 
cents  a  100  pounds  on  the  haul  to  Ce‘ 
Rapids,  a  distance  of  573  miles,  on  newi-J 
print  paper  and  a  higher  rate  on  oth 
papers.  From  Fort  Francis,  Can.,  andj 
International  Falls  to  Des  Moines,  ab 
600  miles,  the  rate  is  29  cents,  whil 
Moberly,  Mo.,  192  miles  south  of  DesJ 
Moines  and  St.  Louis,  340  miles  beyon 
Des  Moines,  have  a  rate  only  half  a  centj 
greater  than  the  Des  Moines  tariff. 


Two  Special  Issues  in  3  Days 

The  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-Newt 
this  week  attained  a  new  local  record, 
publishing  two  special  editions  in  three 
days.  The  first,  containing  32  page**! 
commemorated  the  formal  opening  of  the 
new  home.  While  hundreds  of  visitortj 
thronged  the  plant,  the  staff  was  finishh^ 
a  46-page  Trade  Extension  special  whit*' 
announced  a  double-merchandising  day 
sponsored  by  the  merchants  of  the  conir 
munity. 


Pantagrapk  Leases  Business  Site 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pants' 
graph  has  taken  a  99-year  lease  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  Washington  and 
East  streets,  exercising  an  option  it  ha* 
held  for  several  months.  1 
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FUTURE  PROSPERITY  LIES  IN  WORLD  PEACE 
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Message  to  the  Convention  from  the  Director  of  London  Daily  Chronicle 


Famous  Organisation  Elects  500  Non 
Advertising  Members,  Breaking  Rule 
for  First  Time  in  10  Years— 
Noted  Names  on  List 


To  Editor  and  Publisher: 

I  am  happy  to  wish  every 
success  to  the  Advertising  Con¬ 
vention  at  Philadelphia  in  June. 

The  frank  discussions  made 
possible  by  such  a  convention 
must  solve  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  face  us  be  they  of 
publicity,  trade,  policy  or 
peace. 

In  the  prosperity  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  peoples  lies  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  and 
while  the  prosperity  of  your 
country  is  patent  to  all,  the 
seeds  of  commercial  happiness 
and  security  are  being  shown 
in  England  today  and  a  spirit 
of  optimism  pervades  that  is 
leading  us  to  triumph  over 
every  difficulty. 


“carrier  addresses”  were  in  hackneyed 
rhyme  my  own  modest  collection  proves. 

Freneau  must  have  had  something  of 
a  monopoly  for  a  time  at  least  on  the 
production  of  these  broadsides,  for  he 
prepared  them  for  The  Pennsylvania  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  (established  by  Benjamin 
Towne,  January  24,  1775),  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Gazette,  as  well  as  for  The 
Freeman’s  Journal.  He  had  some  outside 
trade  for  in  1784  he  prepared  “a  news¬ 
man’s  address”  for  The  Columbian 
Herald,  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  best  of 
these  "New  Year’s  Verses”  from  Fren¬ 
eaus’  pen  may  be  found  in  a  broadside 
prepared  for  The  Freeman’s  Journal. 
This  poem  began: 

Blest  be  the  man  who  early  prov’d 
And  first  contriv’d  to  make  it  clear 
That  TIMK  upon  a  dial  mov’d. 

Another  contribution  made  to  American 
journalism  by  Philadelphia  was  the  penny 
paper.  It  was  called  The  Cent  and  was 
established  in  1830  by  Dr.  Christopher 
Columbus  Conwell.  For  fifteen  years  I 
have  been  searching  for  one  of  these 
press  coins  from  the  Philadelphia  mint, 
but  without  success.  That  fact  explains 
the  briefness  in  the  mention. 

The  first  real  penny  paper  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  Public  Ledger,  was  established 
in  1836  by  three  practical  printers — 
Arunah  S.  Abell,  Azariah  H.  Simmons, 
and  William  M.  Swain.  All  had  worked 
for  Benjamin  Day  on  the  New  York  Sun, 
the  success  of  which  doubtless  suggested 
the  Philadelphia  enterprise.  On  February 
20,  1836,  these  three  men  signed  papers 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Public  Ledger,  though  the  first  issue 
did  not  appear  until  March  25,  1836.  The 
purpose  to  establish  such  a  paper  had 
leaked  out  and  another  penny  paper,  the 
Daily  Transcript,  preceded  it  by  a  few 
days.  The  latter  paper,  however,  soon 
became  one  of  the  numerous  newspaper 
factors  in  the  consolidations  which  today 
make  up  the  Public  Ledger.  The  three 
printers  already  mention^  later  went  to 
Baltimore  where  they  established  the 
Sun  on  May  17,  1837 — a  paper  which 
fell  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Abell  in  1864. 

How  the  Public  Ledger  in  1864  became 
the  property  of  George  W.  Childs,  who 
was  editor  and  proprietor  from  that  date 
until  1894:  how  it  later  became  the 
property  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  the  present 
publisher  of  The  New  York  Times:  how 
it  was  sold  by  Mr.  Ochs  to  Cyrus  H.  K. 


Poor  Richard  Club  has  elected  500  as-l 
sociate  members  as  part  of  its  drive  to 
pay  for  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention  to  ^ 
held  in  Philadelphia  next  week.  It  is  tl« 
first  time  the  club’s  rule  prohibiting  non- 
advertising  men  members  has  been  broken 
since  1916,  when  the  last  advertising  con- 
vention  was  held  in  its  city. 

Noted  Philadelphians  are  on  the  list  ] 
this  year.  Among  them  are  J.  C  Straw- 
bridge,  Strawbridge  &  Qothier;  Frank  ’ 
M.  Hardt,  vice-president  of  the  Philadd-  ■ 
phia  Trust  Company;  Charles  Edwin 
Fox,  District  .Attorney;  P.  H.  Gadsea,  ■ 
president.  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Les-  ■ 
sing  J.  Rosenwald,  vice-president  of  Sears  ' 
Roebuck;  Henry  G.  Prengle,  president, 
Philadelphia  Trust  Company;  Agnew  T. 
Dice,  president,  Philadelphia  &  Readii^ 
Railway;  Ex-Mayor  J.  Hampton  Moore;  : 
Walter  C.  Redding,  president,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Real  Estate  ^ard;  William  S.  i 
Vare,  Senator  elect ;  Robert  J.  Brunbred,  ■ 
president.  Western  Saving  Fund  Society;  ' 
Ex- Mayor  John  Weaver ;  and  E.  J.  Pass- ' 
more,  president.  Bank  of  North  Americs.ij 


Coast  Veteran  Dies 

Charles  Lovelace,  well  known  San 
Francisco  newspaper  man  died  June  9,  inj 
hospital  shortly  after  being  struck  by  ao| 
automobile.  He  had  worked  on  most  ofj 
the  big  papers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  LoveJ 
lace,  who  was  on  the  Los  Angeles  Timtn 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion  severill 
years  ago  clung  to  a  window  sill  high 
above  the  street,  but  finally  lost  his  hold 
and  dropped  to  the  sidewalk.  He  w» 
picked  up  for  dead  and  taken  to  the 
morgue,  where  a  spark  of  life  was  dis¬ 
covered.  He  was  confined  to  a  hospital 
for  many  months  but  recovered. 


Gallants  attend,  and  hear  a  friend, 

■rrill  forth  hamirnions  ditty; 

Strange  things.  I’ll  tell,  which  late  befell 
In  Philadelphia  city. 

’Twas  early  day,  as  poets  say. 

Just  when  the  sun  was  rising, 
soldier  stood,  on  log  of  wood. 

And  saw  a  sight  surprising. 

As  in  a  maze,  he  stood  to  gaze. 

The  truth  can’t  be  deny’d,  sir, 

He  spy’d  a  score — of  kegs,  or  more, 

Come  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor  too,  in  jerkin  blue, 

The  strange  appearance  viewing. 

First  damn’d  his  eyes,  in  great  surprise. 

Then  said  some  mischief’s  brewing. 

These  kegs  now  hold  the  rebels  bold. 

Pack’d  up  like  pickled  herring; 

And  they’re  come  down  t’  attack  the  town, 

In  this  new  way  of  ferrying. 

I  opened  with  a  remark  about  Francis  Ington  (\\\.)° PanTagraph’s  Junior 
Hopkinson  who  was  the  newspaper  wit  of  with  a  membership  through  central  Illin- 
his  day.  I  have  done  scant  justice  to  his  ois.  was  held  with  3,000  celebrants  at  the; 
serious  contributions  in  the  interest  of  Irwin  theater,  June  12.  A  special  pro-: 
American  independence.  But  in  mention-  gram  of  child  pictures  was  given. 

ing  his  most  popular  contribution  to  the  - 

press,  “The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,”  I  find  Iowa  Dailies  Protest  Freight  Rates 
a  convenient  place  to  write  “Thirty”  for  .  ,  .  ,  •. r  • 

thi's  little  rhat  hearing  was  held  m  Des  Moines, 

.  ,  .  T  a  a  .1,  ,  p  1  »  week  by  Examiner  Kerwin  of  the 

Author  s  note — Justice  demands  that  acknowl-  j  ^  •  •  s.l 

edgement  be  made  to  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Interstate  Lommcrce  Commission  on  tut 
Librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  freight  transportation  rates  for  newsprifit 
y*  from  northern  points  to  Des  Moines.  E 

of  Manuscripts  of  the  New  York  Public  Lib*  ^  e _ _  _ .  .  .t 

rary;  to  John  B.  Elliott;  and  to  L.  N.  Nichols,  'Wylie,  freight  commissioner  of  tut 
also  of  the  New  York  Public  Library;  for  data  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee  obtainw 
j"  preparing  this  article  and  the  one  on  a  continuance  until  the  Current  week. 
Philadelphia  Magazmes.-J.  M.  L.  ^ 


GEO.  W.  CHILDS 

Celebrated  Philadelphia  editor  and 
publisher,  once  proprietor  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 


I  have  mentioned  specifically  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  because  when  it 
united  to  itself  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  it  achieved  in  a  way  a  direct 
connection  that  dates  back  to  the  first 
daily  newspaper  in  America  and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  still  farther  back  to  the  old 
Pennsylvania  Packet  to  which  Hopkin¬ 
son  and  Freneau  contributed. 

Space  may  be  stolen  to  mention  the 
most  popular  contribution  which  Hopkin¬ 
son  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Packet.  I 
refer  to  his  ballad,  “The  Battle  of  the 
Kegs,”  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
March  4,  1778.  This  ballad,  later  re¬ 
printed  as  a  broadside,  one  of  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  told  the  story  about 
some  American  amateur  torpedoes  in¬ 
vented  by  David  Bushnell.  These 
amateur  torpedoes,  encased  in  kegs,  were 
sent  down  the  Delaware  where  they  at 
least  annoyed  the  British  soldiers,  even 
if  they  did  not  blow  up  British  ships. 


Two  Special  Issue*  in  3  Days  | 

The  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-Naer] 
this  week  attained  a  new  local  record,' 
publishing  two  special  editions  in  three  j 
days.  The  first,  containing  32  pages,  j 
commemorated  the  formal  opening  of  the  j 
new  home.  While  hundreds  of  visitor*  ^ 
thronged  the  plant,  the  staff  was  finishing  j 
a  46- page  Trade  Extension  special  whieSj 
announced  a  double-merchandising  day  i 
sponsored  by  the  merchants  of  the  coni-i 
munity.  i 

Pantagraph  Leases  Business  Site 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantor 
graph  has  taken  a  99-year  lease  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Washington  and  j 
East  streets,  exercising  an  option  it  ha» 
held  for  several  months. 


Advertising  first  page  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Packet  &  Daily  advertiser, 
publidied  in  1874,  being  one  column 
spaces  announcing  ship  sailings, 
merchandise  offerings,  legal  notices 
and  rewards  for  recovery  of  lost 
articles. 


Advertising  in  Franklin’s  General 
Magazine,  showing  paid  notices  of 
slave  sales,  rewards  for  runaway 
slaves  and  general  mercantile  an¬ 
nouncements. 
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FRENCH  SECTION  EDITED  BY  ALBERT  G.  LANEY 


Cordial  Greetings  from  the  French  Press 

Objects  of  the  ''Sister  Nations''  are  Understanding,  Increased  Commercial 
Exchange,  Improved  Advertising  Methods — Tribute  to  the 
Sovereign  Power  of  the  Press 


President  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  French  Press 
Director  of  L'Echo  de  Paris 


f  kT  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  the  most  cordial 
and  affectionate  greetings  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  French  press,  whose  president  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  to  the  press  and  the  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  United 
States. 

How  often,  in  speaking  of  our  two  countries,  have  we  alt 
employed  that  pleasant  and  friendly  phrase,  “sister  nation.” 
That  expression  to  which  France  clings  ivith  so  much  sincerity, 
and  tvhich  was  so  niagnificently  exemplified  on  the  fields  of 
battle  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  a  mere  literary  phrase. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  theories.  The  feeling  implied  in  the 
expression,  “sister  nations,”  made  itself  manifest  as  a  tangible 
reality  when  the  Advertising  Clubs  ttvo  years  ago  did  us  the 
honor  of  coming  to  France.  That  visit  has  been  a  charming 
memory  to  us,  and  it  is  therefore  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  ive  pay  this  retum  visit  to  Philadelphia. 

Whether  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other,  the  Press 
is  a  queen,  an  attentive  sovereign,  without  conceit,  vigilant, 
thought ful  of  the  interests  of  all,  but  always  a  sovereign. 
All  sovereigns  are  to  a  degree  parents;  it  is  more  than  a  con¬ 
ventional  visit  of  politeness  tvhich  the  French  press  and  the 
Advertising  Clubs  come  to  make.  It  is  a  visit  of  affection,  of 
confidence,  ivith  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  family  reunion. 

Hotvever,  this  is  7iot  all.  Our  desire  in  France — and  ive  are 
convinced  that  we  will  find  the  same  thought  in  the  United 
States — is  to  see  our  relations  more  and  more  closely  knit  be- 
tiveen  the  two  countries  in  every  particular.  But  if  it  is  beside 
the  mark  to  emphasize  the  efforts  in  this  regard  which  have 
been  made  by  both  American  and  French  newspapers,  the 
benefits  which  may  accrue  through  this  work  of  publicity,  it 
is  nevertheless  necessary  to  point  out. 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  advertising  is,  in  effect,  to 
create  the  desire  to  buy.  In  the  development  of  one  country, 
as  in  another,  its  object  is  to  make  known  the  articles  and 
products  of  factories  and  workshops,  to  increase  appreciation, 
to  stir  up  contacts,  in  brief,  to  encourage  a  continually  increas¬ 
ing  commercial  development  and  to  constantly  reenforce  com¬ 
mercial  interchange.  Thus  we  are  better  able  to  form  judg¬ 
ments  and  estimations.  Because  of  the  geographical  distance 


between  France  and  America,  our  products  may  serve  as  in¬ 
struments  of  propaganda,  may  help  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  to  know  each  other  better.  Advertising  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  factor  of  this  exchange. 

I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  if  I  seem  to  present  self-evident 
ideas — which  do  not  offer  a  field  for  practical  discussion,  but 
if  these  truths  are  apparent,  this  is  certainly  an  opportunity 
where  they  may  well  be  repeated.  And  that  repetition  may 
serve  to  give  them  renewed  vitality  by  recalling  them  to  our 
minds.  The  old  story  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare  recalls  the 
point.  It  is  always  necessary  to  hammer  the  nail,  and  to  give 
these  ideas,  themselves,  the  wide  advertising  which  they  de¬ 
serve.  In  this  magazine  it  would  be  superfluous  to  praise 
their  advantages. 

Whoever  thinks  and  reasons  admits  the  general  interest 
aroused  by  French  publicity  in  America  and  American  pub¬ 
licity  in  France.  Even  from  the  individual  viewpoint,  and 
I  care  not  how  strictly  personal  the  attitude  taken,  it  is  the 
same.  The  benefits  are  apparent,  to  every  branch  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  that  must  result  from  the  united  efforts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Advertising  Clubs  and  the  large  French  agencies.  From 
all  inewpoints,  the  intensification  of  advertising,  in  each  coun¬ 
ty,  offers  the  most  valuable  lessons,  helping  each  nation  to 
understand  the  mentality  of  the  clientele  which  it  wishes  to 
reach. 

Without  doubt  we  have  in  France  methods  and  ideas  which 
surprise  Americans  as  you  at  times  disconcert  us.  We  act 
childishly,  and  say  that  certain  things  are  good  and  others 
bad.  The  methods  of  the  two  countries  have  their  qualities 
dictated  by  the  individualities  of  race  and  of  the  people  to 
which  they  are  addressed.  They  have  their  differences  and 
their  peculiarities  which  it  is  important  to  study  and  compare 
in  order  that  we  may  understand  each  other. 

It  is  for  this  which  we  strive:  understanding  between  men, 
increased  commercial  exchange,  improvement  of  the  methods 
of  advertising,  in  fact,  the  same  purposes  which  brought  you 
to  France  and  which  in  turn  are  bringing  us  to  you.  It  is  a 
great  and  important  work  which,  if  we  are  ardent  and  sincere 
and  unsparing  of  our  efforts,  ivill  bring  forth  beautiful  and 
enduring  reivards  for  your  counti'y  as  for  ours. 
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TRUTH  IDEA  WINS  EUROPE’S  ADVERTISERS 


Famous  French  Editor  and  Senator  Tells  of  History  and  Progress  of  Advertising  in  France 

Methods  Sane  and  Simple — Looks  to  a  Greater  Future 


-American 


•w:E  fnid  tixlay  that  advertising  and  the 
”  press  are  so  closely  connected  that 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  them  separately. 

The  press  existed  for  many  years  with¬ 
out  advertising,  also  during  that  period  of 
time  the  latter  was  carried  on  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  former,  and  it  was  igno¬ 
rance  regarding  the  intimate  relationship 
that  should  have  linked  together  these 
two  forms  of  furnishing  information,  that 
permitted  such  a  state  of  affairs  to  con¬ 
tinue.  .  . ,  , 

Daily,  it  is  becoming  more  evident  that 
the  press  and  advertising  have  united  their 
interests,  and  are  now  aspiring  to  the 
same  ideal — that  of  spreading  the  truth. 

The  reason  why  they  chose  different 
roads  during  the  first  years  of  their  de¬ 
velopment,  was  due  to  short-sightedness 
that  led  them  to  follow  selfish  personal 
interests,  instead  of  universal  interests, 
thus  causing  their  paths  to  diverge. 

The  first  newspapers  were  pamphlets 
using  the  newly  invented  printing  press 
for  particular  ends.  In  other  words,  one 
employed  the  press  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
instead  of  rendering  service  to  the  public 
through  the  press.  In  the  field  of  adver¬ 
tising,  conditions  were  similar.  Products 
of  little  value  were  highly  praised,  as  it 
was  thought  that  in  this  way  buyers 
would  be  attracted,  and  the  result  of 
large  sales  would  be  the  same  when  ar¬ 
ticles  had  found  a  market  through  their 
real  worth. 

Finaly,  when  the  time  arrived  when  the 
purveyors  of  these  two  methods  of  dis¬ 
seminating  information  began  to  think  of 
uniting,  one  to  spread  the  news  destined 
to  influence  its  readers,  the  other  to  extol 
products  lacking  genuine  value,  the  two 
partners  realized  that  they  were  ashamed 
of  one  another. 

When  faced  by  this  problem,  the  editor 
tof  a  newspaper  would  say  to  himself,  “if 
my  readers  after  using  the  articles  recom¬ 
mended  by  my  journal,  find  that  what  has 
been  printed  regarding  them  is  not  cor¬ 
rect,  not  even  sincere,  will  they  not  be 
tempted  to  distrust  news  of  every  sort 
published  by  me?” 

It  then  happened  that  after  months  of 
discomfort  one  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
and  set  up  as  a  principle,  the  reason  form¬ 
ulated  by  Emile  de  Girardin,  a  French 
political  journalist  born  in  1806.  Girardin 
said  to  his  readers,  “We  cannot  in  any 
way  control  the  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  columns,  whereas  to  uphold 
our  honor  and  dignity  we  cannot  permit 
ourselves  to  give  false  news  in  our  paper. 
Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  separate 
that  which  we  know  from  that  of  which 
we  are  ignorant.  Otherwise  we  would 
be  responsible  for  that  of  which  we  are 
not  responsible.” 

And  as  the  advertisements  were  found 
on  the  last  page  (fourth  page)  of  his 
journal,  Girardin  set  up  the  following 
statement ; 

“The  fourth  page  of  advertising  is  a 
wall  upon  which  the  advertisers  put  what 
they  please.” 

Many  newspapers  in  Europe  still  hold 
to  this  formula  as  above  reproach  and 
their  highest  guarantee.  It  is  in  fact  a 
guarantee,  but  one  of  want  and  poverty 
for  those  by  whom  it  is  employed. 

Once  again  it  is  the  United  States  of 
America  which  has,  through  their  de¬ 
velopment  along  this  line,  traced  a  path 
for  the  whole  journalistic  world.  Though 
remaining  faithful  to  the  theory  of  the 
wall  they  decided  to  clean  their  walls 
Aroughly.  That  is  to  say,  they  refused 
to  sanction  the  right  of  their  advertisers 
to  publish  anything  of  a  shocking  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  nature. 

The  value  of  this  discipline  was  proved 
by  the  beneficial  results  that  followed, 
for  in  spite  of  the  fiction  of  the  wall, 
editors  were  forced  to  see  that,  in  the 
minds  of  their  readers,  the  spirit  of  the 
■ewspapers,  and  that  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  accepted  by  them,  was  one  and  the 
*ame,  and  any  failure  on  their  part  to 


By  SENATOR  PAUL  DUPUY 

Owner  of  Le  Petit  Parisien  and  Excelsior 


Senator  Paul  Dupuy 


satisfy  their  subscribers  would  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  interests  of  all  advertise¬ 
ments  presented.  Those  which  did  not 
appear  to  inspire  confidence  were  elim¬ 
inated,  the  real  value  of  the  products  ad¬ 
vertised  was  looked  into,  they  were, 
scrupulously  analyzed  and  finally,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  came  under  the  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  editors.  This  is  an 
honor  to  the  American  press  and  the  real 
source  of  its  extraordinary  prosperity. 
Some  newspapers  have  made  this  control 
so  severe  that  it  is  almost  a  certified 
guarantee  for  any  advertiser  or  advertise¬ 
ment  to  be  accepted  by  them. 

France  and  Europe  in  general  are  slow 
in  comprehending  that  the  interests  of 
the  journal  and  those  of  the  readers  are 
identical.  Little  more  is  asked  of  an 
advertiser  than  that  he  take  a  great  deal 
of  space  and  pay  for  it  regularly,  slight 
attention  being  paid  to  what  will  appear  in 
the  space. 

The  coming  to  France  of  the  Associated 
.Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  and 
their  faith  in  the  methods  used  today  in 
the  United  States,  proved  a  complete  rev¬ 
elation  to  the  greater  part  of  the  members 
of  the  press  and  the  advertisers.  One 
is  especially  impressed  by  the  spirit  of 
close  collaboration  existing  between  the 
business  firms  inserting  advertisements 
and  the  newspapers. 

The  service  to  be  rendered  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public  are  the  only  questions 
to  be  considered.  In  Europe  unfortu¬ 
nately  other  factors  than  these  claim  at¬ 
tention,  and  it  is  the  interests  of  the 
middleman  that  still  dominate  the  field 
of  advertising.  These  middlemen  are  not 
as  in  the  United  States,  possessors  of 
technical  knowledge  regarding  advertis¬ 
ing,  men  who  understand  the  market  and 
are  capable  of  giving  sound  advice  to 
their  customers  who  confide  to  them 
their  propaganda. 


But  through  business  connections,  or  sel¬ 
fish  motives  that  frequently  arrive  at 
nothing,  they  monopolize  the  advertising 
concessions  and  distribute  according  to 
personal  interests.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  advertisements  are  disseminated 
without  intelligence. 

The  American  methods  are  sane  and 
simple.  The  marvellous  results  brought 
about  by  their  use  is  evidence  of  the 
solid  foundation  on  which  they  are  based, 
and  it  is  astonishing  that  Europe  has  not 
followed  these  ideas  more  faithfully. 

Several  pioneers,  however,  have  come 
to  the  front  and  are  indicating  the  road  to 
take.  The  big  newspapers  and  the  im¬ 
portant  advertising  agencies  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  confidence  is  the  es¬ 
sential  element  to  be  considered  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  advertising  industry. 

The  convention  of  the  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  in  Philadelphia  will 
be  visited  by  a  French  Delegation,  and 
its  work  will  be  followed  with  the  great¬ 
est  interest  in  Paris  and  other  parts  of 
France. 

Without  doubt,  before  many  years  have 
passed,  Paris,  that  from  numberless  points 
of  view  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  centers  of  the  world,  will  in 
turn  be  considered  as  an  essential  factor 
in  a  greater  development  of  advertising. 
.And  once  again  the  two  great  Republics 
will  be  associated  in  a  work  of  social 
progress. 

SENATOR  DUPUY’S  CAREER 

'T’HE  United  StAtes  probably  has  no 
better  friend  on  the  European  Con¬ 
tinent  than  Senator  Paul  Duimy,  manager 
of  the  Petit  Parisien.  Ever  since  the  time 
when  as  a  mere  youngster,  fresh  from 
college,  M.  Dupuy  went  to  America  to 
complete  his  education,  to  his  latest  trip 
with  the  Caillaux  Debt  Mission  in  Sep¬ 


tember  of  last  year,  he  has  ever  been  in 
complete  sympathy  with  the  ideals  and 
struggles  of  our  country,  and  further¬ 
more  he  has  evet  had 'a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  our  temperament,  our  accom¬ 
plishments  and  our  ambitions. 

Paul  Dupuy  was  bom  in  Paris  in 
1878.  Until  he  became  of  age  his  edu¬ 
cation  followed  the  normal  course  of  the 
son  of  an  upper  class  Frenchman  and  at 
22;  he  became  actively  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  management  of  the 
Petit  Parisien. 

For  two  years  he  worked  in  the  news¬ 
paper  plant,  and  during  that  time  secured 
a  fundamental  grasp  of  the  problems  of 
newspaper  production,  and  at  the  end  of 
these  two  years,  which  may  be  called  his 
apprenticeship  in  newspaper  work.  Sena¬ 
tor  Dupuy’s  father  decided  to  send  him 
to  .America. 

This  visit  included  a  survey  of  the 
entire  country  and  resulted  directly  in 
young  Dupuy’s  purchasing,  largely  upon 
his  own  initiative,  the  first  complete 
printing  plant  ever  bought  by  a  Euro¬ 
pean  newsp>aper  in  the  United  States.  His 
two  years  in  the  plant  of  the  Petit  Pari¬ 
sien  had  shown  him  conclusively  that  if 
the  paper  was  to  fulfill  its  destiny  as  one 
of  the  great  dailies  of  the  world  it  must 
be  equipped  to  turn  out  daily  cations 
whose  circulation  would  run  into  the 
millions. 

.  Once  this  plant  was  set  up  and  in 
operation,  two  years  later,  Mr.  Ihipuy 
made  another  visit  to  America  to  make 
another  purchase  that  has  been  far-reach-  • 
ing  in  its  influence  upon  French  journal¬ 
ism  in  general  and  upon  the  destinies  of 
the  Petit  Parisien  in  particular.  He  had 
seen,_  immediately  the  new  printing  plant 
was  in  operation,  that  his  newspaper  must 
^  absolutely  independent  of  the  fluctuat¬ 
ing  newsprint  supply,  and  that  the  only 
practical  way  of  accomplishing  this  was  to 
produce  its  own  paper.  The  result  was 
the  purchase  of  a  paper  mill  plant,  which 
in  time  was  established  and  set  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  Nanterre,  near  Paris,  equipped 
with  the  widest  and  fastest  machines 
built  at  that  time  in  the  United  States. 

The  effect  upon  European  procedure 
and  manufacture  was  immediate.  Such 
methods  of  production  as  the  newspaper 
plant  entailed  upset  the  ordinary  methods 
to  such  an  extent  that  Mr.  Dupuy  was 
forced  to  import  an  American  manager 
for  his  plant  together  with  a  foreman 
and  a  force  of  forty  workmen.  The  Nan¬ 
terre  plant  today  produces  more  than 
100  tons  of  paper  daily. 

From  that  day  on,  after  Mr.  Dupuy 
took  charge  of  the  management  of  the 
Petit  Parisien,  he  advanced  rapidly  to  his 
position  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
newspaper  publishers  in  Europe  and  to 
a  place  of  greatest  importance  in  the 
political  life  of  his  country. 

He  was  elected  to  the  French  Qiamber 
of  Deputies  in  1910  and  after  serving  in 
this  capacity  for  ten  years,  succeeded  to 
the  seat  of  his  father  in  the  Senate  in 
1920. 

Shortly  after  the  World  War,  Senator 
Dupuy  made  a  second  voyage  of  study 
through  the  United  States,  and  this  time 
took  with  him  a  large  portion  of  the 
staff  of  his  various  publications. 

To  them  he  demonstrated  both  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  the  defects  of  the  social 
structure  in  America,  studied  newspaper 
production  at  the  largest  American  plants, 
and  brought  his  men  back  to  France  with 
something  more  of  the  understanding  and 
feeling  for  America  and  things  American 
as  he  himself  has  always  had. 

Last  Fall  Senator  Dupuy  came  to 
Washington  as  a  member  of  the  French 
Debt  Funding  Mission  which  was  headed 
by  M.  Caillaux,  and  though  in  the  States 
only  a  few  weeks,  succeeded  in  cement¬ 
ing  the  firm  friendships  he  had  made 
years  before  and  in  creating  others. 
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SOUNDS  KEYNOTE  OF  FRANCaAMERlCAN  UNITY 

Urges  Sister  Republics  to  Program  of  Closer  Fraternal  and  Business  Association — French  Press  and 
Advertising  Agencies  Prosperous  Industry — Cordial  Greetings 


'p’ROM  December,  1914,  until  January, 
1922,  I  had  the  great  privilege  of 
directing  the  French  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  and  from  1919 
to  1921  of  presiding  over  the  Foreign 
Press  Correspondents  Association  of 
America. 

It  was  a  joy  for  me  to  be  in  most 
friendly  touch  with  all  the  newspapers, 
reviews  and  magazines  of  America,  and 
also  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
in  many  States  and  cities  where  I  under¬ 
stood  the  greatness,  the  good  will,  and  the 
incomparable  future  of  the  American 
people. 

A  Frenchman,  who  has  been  able  to 
study  American  public  opinion  during  the 
great  War  and  to  feel,  like  the  beating 
of  a  human  pulse,  the  generous  efforts  of 
the  United  States  toward  liberty  and 
justice,  will  always  keep  in  his  heart  a 
very  affectionate  spot  for  the  noble  land 
of  Washington,  of  Lincoln  and  of  the 
soldiers  of  Chateau-Thierry,  of  Flirey 
and  of  Thiaucourt. 

Very  few  Frenchmen  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  America  and  very  few  Americans 
understand  France.  The  two  Republics, 
bound  by  sacred,  historic  ties,  strongly 
attracted  toward  each  other  through  the 
same  idealism,  the  same  enthusiasms,  the 
same  love  of  modern  progress,  are  un¬ 
happily  separated  by  the  difference  of 
language  and  also  by  distance. 

And  still,  there  is  so  much  likeness  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  American  farm¬ 
ers,  between  the  little  shopkeepers  of  an 
American  and  of  a  French  provincial  city, 
between  scientists  of  the  Rockefeller  In¬ 
stitute  and  scientists  of  the  University  of 
Paris !  On  both  sides,  the  same  thirst  for 
more  intellectual  knowledge,  for  more  ef¬ 
ficient  organization,  for  the  real  family 
life  1 

After  1918,  France  had  to  go  back  to 
work,  and  especially  to  strive  very  hard 
against  gigantic  difficulties.  We  all  know 
that  official  initiatives  are  not  always  in¬ 
spired  by  sentiment,  nor  permanently 
based  on  common  sense  and  reciprocal  in¬ 
terest.  We  younger  generations  of 
France,  we  believe,  like  the  American 
people,  in  the  supreme  power  of  private 
initiative,  of  fraternal  association  between 
States,  between  cities,  between  similar 
professional,  religious,  commercial,  groups 
and  bodies.  Only  independent  forces  of 
public  opinion  can  improve  relations  be¬ 
tween  France  and  America. 

The  most  powerful  and  modem  dyna¬ 
mic  elements  are,  we  may  affirm  it  with¬ 
out  mistake,  on  one  side  commerce  and 
industry,  on  the  other  side  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  and  devoted  instrument  of  public 
opinion,  the  press,  and  its  immediate  col¬ 
laborators  :  the  advertising  clubs  and 
agencies. 

The  supremacy  of  politics  over  these 
forces  singularly  weakens  nations,  and 
sometimes  brings  them  to  ruin. 

Two  years  ago,  in  1924,  the  French 
press  and  advertising  agencies  had  the 
great  privilege  of  welcoming  and  enter¬ 
taining,  on  behalf  of  the  French  people, 
in  Paris,  a  large  and  splendid  delegation 
of  the  Advertising  men  of  the  United 
States,  of  Canada,  and  of  the  world.  The 
whole  of  the  French  press  and  of  its  de¬ 
voted  friends,  the  advertising  agencies, 
fraternally  united  their  resources  and 
their  national  influence  to  prove  to  the 
800  American  Advertising  men  their 
warm  desire  of  establishing  lasting  re¬ 
lations. 

Since  1924,  the  French  newspaj^rs, 
Paris  and  provincial  dailies,  weekly,  illu¬ 
strated  reviews,  etc.,  had  to  struggle  hard 
for  their  own  interest,  for  the  very  life 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Few  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world  have  a  press  more  pa¬ 
triotic,  energetic,  and  national  in  its  far- 
rcidiing  i^uence  than  ours.  Every 
Paris  (hily,  either  large  circulation  infor¬ 
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mation  newspapers  or  political  newspa¬ 
pers,  every  provincial  daily  or  weekly,  is 
read  all  over  our  territory,  and  mould 
public  opinion  instead  of  being  led  by  it. 

Every  Frenchman  and  every  French¬ 
woman  has  received  a  perfect  instruction, 
even  in  our  primary  schools,  and  make  up 
one  of  the  most  intellectual  nations  of  the 
World.  The  daily  and  thorough  reading 
of  a  newspaper,  especially  of  our  dailies 
of  6  and  8  pages,  means  a  great  deal  to 
the  citizen  of  France. 

In  France,  where  administrative  and 
geographical  centralization  has  given  an 
artificial  and  somewhat  tyrannical  suprem 
acy  to  the  executive  Government  and  to 
the  legislative  parliament,  private  initia¬ 
tives  have  been  discouraged,  put  aside 
sometimes,  though  seldom  crushed.  Hap¬ 
pily  for  the  public  opinion  and  for  the  in¬ 
dependent  democracy,  the  press  has 
emerged  leading  the  way  towards  truth, 
progress,  and  solidarity. 

Whenever  Governments  are  slow,  nar¬ 
row-minded,  selfish  or  unimaginative,  a 
French  newspaper,  sometimes  Parisian, 
sometimes  provincial,  develops  a  bold  of¬ 
fensive,  and  always  enthusiastically 
backed  by  public  opinion,  and  finally  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Government  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  itself,  conceives  and  realizes  what 


had  been  declared  impossible  by  the  of¬ 
ficial  world. 

The  French  press,  still  more  powerful, 
more  strongly  equipped,  more  fraternally 
united  under  the  intelligent  presidency  of 
a  great  French  newspaper  owner  and 
journalist,  Mr.  Henry  Simond,  had  re¬ 
ceived  with  deep  pleasure  the  official  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Advertising  Clubs  of 
America  and  of  their  eminent  President, 
my  dear  friend  C.  K.  Woodbridge.  In 
spite  of  several  actual  difficulties,  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  newspapers,  in 
friendly  cooperation  with  our  national 
Havas  .Agency  and  its  great  leader,  Leon 
Renier,  have  voted  to  send  a  delegation 
with  full  powers  to  Philadelphia  and 
other  leading  American  cities,  and  have 
expressed  their  absolute  desire  of  estab¬ 
lishing  on  that  occasion,  not  only  senti-' 
mental  but  especially  practical  business 
relations  which  will  never  relax. 

Never,  in  the  history  of  France,  all  the 
Paris  papers  and  all  the  provincial  papers 
united,  have  taken  such  a  national  col¬ 
lective  resolution.  The  most  hopeful  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  vote  is  that  the  newspapers’ 
owners  and  directors  assembled  for  that 
purpose  have  voted  to  act  as  private 
forces,  acting  independently,  without  any 
help  or  support  of  any  kind  from  their 
Government. 


Our  delegation  simply  represents  the 
millions  of  copies  of  our  newspapers,  and 
furthermore  our  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  our  millions  of  readers  and  of  friends. 
We  bring  the  affectionate  meetings  of 
the  whole  French  public  opinion  to  the 
American  advertisers,  to  the  American 
press,  to  the  American  industries,  and  to 
the  American  public. 

It  is  not  propaganda,  for  France  has 
always  opposed  propaganda,  which  is  the 
caricature  of  loyal  and  cordial  relations 
between  peoples.  We  come  here,  neit^ 
to  criticize,  nor  to  beg  humbly  any  sup¬ 
port,  that  kind  of  support  given  by  a 
strong  man  to  a  weaker  man;  we  cwne 
here  on  behalf  of  the  strongest,  most 
prosperous  and  most  united  industry  of 
France,  the  press  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies. 

Though  we  pay  for  our  pulp  a  heavy 
price,  we  are  sound  financially;  we  em¬ 
ploy  thousands  of  intellectual,  technical 
and  commercial  collaborators,  and  our 
editorials  and  foreign  news  have  not  only 
far-reaching  consequences  in  France,  but 
all  over  Europe. 

The  press  of  France  wishes  to  be  the 
impartial  arbiter  which  will  give  to  the 
franc  its  former  prestige  and  strength. 

America  has  not  yet  understood  the  in¬ 
comparable  efficiency  of  our  national  in¬ 
stitution,  the  Press.  With  our  press, 
with  our  Advertisers,  with  your  Press, 
with  your  Advertisers,  we  wsll  help  your 
productive  industry,  esnd  you  will  help  our 
industry.  Without  hurrying  our  and  your 
greatest  production,  we  have  the  mission 
to  contribute  to  a  larger  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  distribution  of  American  thought 
and  American  products  to  France,  of 
French  thought  and  French  products  to 
America. 

We  must  also  distribute  to  our  news¬ 
papers  better  cabled  and  mailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  American  institutions  political 
developments,  etc. 

When,  in  a  few  months,  in  a  few  years, 
fraternally  associated  together  by  senti¬ 
ment  and  also  by  business,  we  shall  have 
accomplished  this  program,  we  will  have 
rendered  an  immense  service  not  only  to 
our  two  nations,  but  also  to  the  cause 
of  international  peace,  which  can  be  only 
maintained  through  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity. 

On  behalf  of  all  my  French  colleagues, 

I  am  proud  to  express  to  all  our  Col¬ 
leagues  of  America  and  of  the  World  our 
cordial  and  friendly  greetings. 

DR.  KNECHTS  CAREER 

T^R.  KNECHT  was  born  in  1882  in 
^  Nancy,  France,  and  after  having  o^ 
tained  his  degree  for  the  professorship 
of  English  Literature  at  the  University 
of  Nancy,  studied  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  and  at  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

In  1899  he  began  journalistic  work 
with  the  publication  of  an  illustrated 
weekly,  and  in  1902  he  created  an  im¬ 
portant  export  firm  dealing  in  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  principally  wheat. 

In  spite  of  his  business  activities,  M. 
Knecht  obtained  his  University  degree  in 
addition  to  writing  editorials  on  foreign 
politics  for  Paris  and  Nancy  dailies  and 
delivering  lectures  at  the  Nancy  Lycee 
and  University. 

•  In  1905  he  organized  several  commit¬ 
tees  for  the  betterment  of  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  between  France  and  England,  and 

;  France  and  America,  and  later,  in  1909 
;  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  organiza- 
.  tion  and  management  of  the  International 
.  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Nancy.  In  1912 

•  he  organized  the  great  drive  for  French 
t  aviation. 

.  Having  been  mobilized  in  1914  on  the 
staff  of  General  Foch,  M.  Knecht  was, 
r  after  a  long  illness  in  military  hospitals, 
(Continued  on  page  F6) 
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TELLS  OF  THE  NEW  ADVERTISING  IN  FRANCE 

Press  Publicity  Now  Distinguishes  Every  Branch  of  French  Conunercial  Activity — Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Recognize  Marvelous  Results — American  Methods  an  Inspiring  Influence 


TT  may  be  a  little  beside  the  mark  for 
Frenchmen  to  come  here  to  speak 
about  publicity,  above  all  about  publicity 
by  means  of  the  press,  in  addressing 
Americans  who  are  masters  of  that  art. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  publicity  has 
assumed  in  the  French  press  an  increas¬ 
ing  importance  for  some  years  may  ex¬ 
cuse  that  temerity. 

For  this  reason  I  think  it  may  be  im¬ 
portant  to  explain  as  briefly  as  possible 
to  our  American  friends  what  results 
have  been  obtained  by  our  press  in  the 
matter  of  publicity  during  the  last  few 
years. 

In  the  beginning,  the  press  among  us 
was  almost  non-existent.  It  was  little 
more  than  a  very  feeble  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  political  opinion  and,  since  the 
first  gazettes  had  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  grand  editions  of  the  dailies  of 
today,  it  is  self-evident  that  in  those 
times  there  was  scarcely  an  advertisement 
in  the  papers. 

It  was  Emile  de  Girardin,  founder  of 
La  Presse  in  1836,  who  first  had  the 
idea  of  selling  his  last  page  to  advertis¬ 
ers,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the 
owner  of  a  house  sells  space  for  posters 
on  his  walls. 

From  that  time  really  dates  newspaper 
publicity,  beginning  in  an  extremely  mod¬ 
est  way.  With  the  appearance  of  rotary 
presses  in  1875,  the  dailies  took  a  more 
important  position  and  publicity  received 
an  equal  aggrandizement.  But  up  to 
the  war  of  1914  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  importance  of  this  press  public¬ 
ity  was  in  no  way  equal  to  that  which  it 
enjoys  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  public  took  no  interest  what¬ 
ever  in  the  last  page  of  the  daily.  Read¬ 
ers  were  content  with  the  first  pages 
where  they  found  stories,  informative  ar¬ 
ticles,  novels,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants  them¬ 
selves  felt  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  the  press  advertisements  praising 
their  products.  There  was  hardly  any 
publicity  during  that  time  except  for 
pharmaceutical  specialties,  a  fact  which 
did  nothing  to  increase  the  dignity  of  ad¬ 
vertising  since  the  greater  part  of  phar¬ 
maceutical  products  were  not  really  ef¬ 
ficient  remedies,  but  smacked  of  charla¬ 
tanism. 

It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  forerunners 
of  real  advertising  that  certain  scattered 
workers,  full  of  youth  and  enthusiasm, 
were  influenced  by  the  English  and 
American  methods  of  advertising  and 
were  able  to  adapt  these  methods  for  ap¬ 
plication  in  France. 

The  managers  themselves  soon  took  a 
lijVely  interest  in  the  matter  and  col¬ 
laborated  with  the  advertisers,  with  the 
result  that  advertising  rapidly  became 
better  constructed  and  above  all  more 
sincere,  since  they  understood  the  force 
of  the  expression  “truth  in  advertising” 
so  dear  to  the  Americans. 

Considering  another  side,  the  first 
French  advertising  men  made  a  great 
effort  to  increase  advertising  technique, 
in  giving  it  the  best  possible  appearance, 
and  introducing  artistic  touches. 

The  problem  was  delicate  and  difficult 
because  of  the  fact  that  these  pioneers 
were  opposed  on  the  one  side  by  lack  of 
confidence  among  the  advertisers  and  on 
the  other  side  by  the  distrust  of  the 
public. 

It  was  necessary  then,  as  a  beginning, 
to  educate  the  readers  and  to  prove  to 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  that 
advertising,  far  from  injuring  a  product, 
might  work  for  the  benefit  of  commerce 
and  industry. 

Conferences  were  held  in  several 
French  cities,  newspapers  published  ar¬ 
ticles.  and  our  French  advertising  men 
by  dint  of  individual  effort  soon  saw 
their  work  crowned  with  success. 

It  may  be  said  nowadays  that  press 
publicity  in  France  distinguishes  every 
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branch  of  our  activity.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers  recognize  the  marvelous 
results  which  have  been  obtained.  .And 
those  who,  but  a  few  years  before,  at¬ 
tempted  only  with  doubt  and  misgivings 
to  do  a  small  amount  of  advertising,  do 
not  hesitate  to  reserve  entire  pages,  and 
even  double  pages  in  the  daily  and  il¬ 
lustrated  press  to  demonstrate  the  worth 
of  their  products. 

The  great  automobile  industry,  the 
firms  of  Renault,  Citroen,  Peugeot,  the 
great  stores,  the  large  provision  houses, 
now  take  advantage  of  the  press  to  popu¬ 
larize  their  products,  through  which 


in  creating  a  national  character  of  its 
own. 

Numerous  American  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
French  press  with  very  interesting*  re¬ 
sults  but  it  was  necessary  to  modify 
them  so  that  they  might  be  put  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  French  character. 

Repeated  experiences  have  shown  that 
certain  American  advertisements,  tech¬ 
nically  perfect,  certain  slogans  with  an 
astonishing  efficiency  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  only  obtained  a  mediocre 
success  in  France.  The  task  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  expert  of  our  country,  then, 


ognizing  that  in  the  matter  of  advertising 
the  Americans  have  been  their  teacher 
and  that  in  their  country  press  publicity 
has  been  advanced  to  a  very  great  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection.  Such  a  lesson  must 
not  be  lost. 

In  France  the  different  advertising 
agencies — even  the  greatest — have  under¬ 
stood  the  value  of  following  American 
metht^s.  They  have  gained  thereby  an 
organization,  in  power  and  in  clientele, 
and  the  infor^tion  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  bears  fruit. 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  without  legiti¬ 
mate  pride  that  the  writer  of  these  lines 
remembers  the  visit  of  the  advertisers 
who  in  1924  came  to  our  shores — a  visit 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  hearing  certain 
among  them  say  to  him:  “We  know  a 
good  deal  about  advertising  but  we  have 
learned  something  by  visiting  you.” 

That  admission  has  been  a  real  inspir¬ 
ation  for  us  and  we  find  in  it  the  best 
encouragement  to  continue  to  work  in 
close  collaboration  with  the  Americans 
who  are  our  instructors  and  our  friends. 
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means  there  has  been  created  in  France 
a  sane  competition  resulting  in  great  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  commerce  and  industries 
of  our  country. 

The  very  banks  turn  nowadays  to  the 
newspapers  in  order  to  address  their 
clientele  which  is  quite  as  ignorant  of 
their  financial  issues  as  of  all  the  bank¬ 
ing  operations  particularly  belonging  to 
such  institutions. 

Finally — and  this  is  not  one  of  the 
smallest  conquests  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising — the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  including  its 
numerous  jewelers,  dealers  in  antiques, 
in  perfumery,  etc.,  has  come  to  the  news¬ 
paper  to  exploit  certain  articles  which 
are  not  always  in  general  use.  It  may  be 
understood  from  this  development  what 
success  has  been  obtained  by  press  ad¬ 
vertising. 

If  the  greater  part  turned  to  .American 
and  English  methods  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  French  advertising 
men  have  been  marvelously  capable  in 
adapting  these  methods  to  our  country. 

French  education  as  regards  advertis¬ 
ing  is  not  yet  entirely  complete,  and  the 
advertiser  must  consider  both  the  re¬ 
gional  spirit  and  natural  skepticism.  That 
is  why  French  advertising  has  succeeded 


has  consisted  not  in  blindly  imitating 
foreign  publicity  but  in  “Frenchifying” 
it  in  order  to  render  it  effective.  For 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  French 
advertising  has  numerous  aspects  result¬ 
ing  from  the  fact  that  France  itself  is 
cr  mposed  of  diverse  regions  where  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  different  languages  if 
one  wishes  to  be  heard  and  understood. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that 
advertising  in  our  papers  would  be  still 
more  important  if  certain  conditions  did 
not  prevent.  The  dailies  have  eight  or 
ten  pages  and  would  claitn  a  far  larger 
circulation  if  the  price  of  jjaper  did  not 
obstruct  their  extension. 

The  managers  of  the  papers  cannot  in¬ 
crease  the  daily  issues  as  they  desire 
since  the  expense  for  materials,  chiefly 
for  paper,  w’ould  result  in  a  deficit. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
managers  of  papers,  as  well  as  the  man¬ 
agers  of  advertising  agencies,  are  often 
thrown  into  great  difficulties  by  the  in¬ 
stability  of  exchange. 

During  the  war  the  Americans  and  the 
French  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  each  other,  to  judge 
each  other  and  to  love  each  other.  No 
false  shame  keeps  the  French  from  rec- 


T  EON  RENIER,  Junior,  must  be 

classed  as  one  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  of  French  business  men  who 
have  come  into  prominence  since  the 
close  of  the  World  War,  but  because  of 
his  position  in  the  organization  of 
L’Agence  Havas,  his  personality,  and  his 
attainments,  he  must  also  be  put  at  the 
very  top  of  this  class. 

Bom  in  1885,  M.  Renier  was  a  student 
at  the  secondary  schools  of  France 
where  he  completed  the  entire  course  be¬ 
fore  going  into  one  of  the  best  French 
colleges  of  law.  Following  this  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  education  with  a  year  at  an 
English  University  supplemented  by  a 
year  at  a  German  college.  At  the  same 
time  he  devoted  a  ^eat  deal  of  time  to 
the  study  of  the  habits,  cisstoms  and  com¬ 
mercial  activities  of  both  countries. 

His  education  completed  at  the  age  of 
20  years,  he  entered  Agence  Havas, 
where  his  father  was  already  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  as  a  simple 
clerk,  and  before  taking  over  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  his  present  position  sev¬ 
eral  years  later,  went  through  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  organization  as  a  work¬ 
man.  He  thus  has  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  operation  of  the  extensive 
business  both  from  the  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  angles. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out  in 
1914,  M.  Renier  immediately  enlisted  in 
the  Infantry  on  August  2,  and  served 
actively  with  his  unit  through  the  early 
years  of  the  conflict.  He  was  wounded 
twice,  decorated  for  bravery  in  action, 
and  was  later  transferred  to  the  Flying 
Corps  where  he  further  distinguished 
himself  for  gallantry. 

When  the  War  was  finally  over,  M. 
Renier  was  mustered  out  of  the  Army 
and  directly  thereafter  became  commer¬ 
cial  manager  for  the  enlarged  Agence 
Havas.  During  the  period  of  remark¬ 
able  expansion  which  the  org^ization 
has  enjoyed  in  the  years  since  the  War,  . 
M.  Renier  has  proved  -conclusively  that 
he  is  “the  right  man  in  the  right  place” 
and  has  been  of  inestimable  aid  to  French 
trade  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  fields. 

As  a  recognition  of  and  a  reward  for 
this  service,  the  French  Government  re¬ 
cently  created  M.  Renier  a  Knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 
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French  delegation  and  overseas  reception  committee  of  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  on  Pier  54  North  River  on  arrival  of  the  S.  S.  Paris  of  the  French  Line  at  noon 

on  Wednesday,  June  9,  1926. 

Right  to  left:  Major  Adrien  Muller,  H.  H.  Charles,  Frank  LeRoy  Blanchard,  Clifton  D.  Jackson,  J.  W.  Brown,  L.  H.  White,  Dr.  Marcel  Knecht,  Charles  C.  Green, 
W.  H.  Dodge,  Leon  Renier,  Jr.,  Robert  Remy,  Gilles  Duroulet,  J.  S.  Erdwum,  Henri  Dumay,  Jr.,  Andre  Kaminker,  Jesse  H.  Neal,  Paul  Meyer,  Hector  Fuller  and 

I.  R.  Parsons  (extreme  left). 


GLITTERING  GEMS  IN  PARIS 
MARKET 


By  Hugues  Citroen 

Tresident  of  the  Syndicate  of  Diamond 
Merchants 

Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 


P>ARIS  is  the  world  market  for  pre- 
cious  stones,  including  pearls,  sap¬ 
phires,  emeralds,  rubies  and  all  others  ex¬ 
cept  diamonds  for  which  the  principal 
markets  are  located  at  Antwerp  and 
Amsterdam. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  choice  pearls 
from  India  are  brought  to  Paris  and  al¬ 
though  they  are  sorted  and  classified  at 
Bondiay  this  work  is  done  only  pre¬ 
paratory  to  shipment  to  the  Parisian  mar¬ 
ket  where  the  best  workmanship  permits 
the  finishing  to  be  done  far  better  than 
at  the  source. 

Sapphires,  emeralds  and  rubies  are  cut 
at  Paris  where  the  incomparable  stone 
cutters  of  the  world  are  found.  The 
modern  jewelry  work  and  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  more  classic  forms  permitting 
of  the  creation  of  marvels  of  the  jewelers 
art,  produced  by  these  Parisian  work¬ 
men,  attracted  the  admiration  of  people 
from  every  country  of  the  world  at  the 
Exposition  of  Decorative  Arts  held  in 
Paris  last  year. 

The  United  States  constitutes  one  of 
the  greatest  markets  for  French  jewelry 
and  precious  stones  and  in  America  today 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  perfect 


pearls,  the  most  beautiful  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones  of  the  highest 
brilliancy  and  value. 

To  supply  this  high  class  clientele 
American  jewelers  usually  come  to  Paris 
many  times  a  year  and  it  is  for  us  a  great 
pleasure  to  receive  them  and  we  believe 
it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  them  to 
come  to  our  country.  These  buyers  of 
jewels  come  principally  during  the  month 
of  June  and  since  they  are  usually  ac¬ 
companied  by  members  of  their  families 
it  has  been  an  honor  for  us  to  make  their 
acquaintance  in  ways  other  than  business. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Syn¬ 
dicate  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
President  to  see  in  this  relation  of 
seller  and  customer  and  the  exchange  of 
ideas  that  naturally  grows  out  of  it,  that 
our  two  groups  are  working  toward  bet¬ 
ter  relations  between  America  and  France. 

Favorable  propaganda  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  business  men  of  the 
two  nations,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
reestablishing  our  economic  position  and 
putting  the  commercial  relations  between 
us  on  the  firm  and  solid  basis  they  should 
enjoy. 


KEYSTONE  OF  FRANCO- 
AMERICAN  UNITY 


(Continued  from  page  FA) 


mobilized  into  the  Diplomatic  Service  and 
sent  first  to  Switzerland  (French  Press 
Bureau)  and  in  October,  1916,  to  New 


York  and  Washington,  where,  under  Am¬ 
bassador  Jusserand,  he  was  at  first  As¬ 
sistant-Director,  then  Director,  of  the 
P'rench  Information  Bureau. 

In  1918,  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  M.  Knecht,  who  had  delivered  more 
than  2,000  speeches  and  lectures  in  18 
American  States  and  in  Canada,  received 
the  Honorary  Degree  of  LL.  D. 

During  his  long  mission  in  America, 
he  accompanied,  as  liaison  agent,  suces- 
sively  Marshal  Joffre,  Premier  Rene  Vi- 
viani,  M.  Henry  Franklin-Bouillon,  and 
others. 

In  1920,  he  organized  and  escorted  the 
delegation  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
going  to  present  the  Lafayette  statue  to 
the  city  of  Metz,  and  the  same  year,  he 
c.scorted  the  Milwaukee  delegation  to  the 
city  of  Strasbourg. 

In  1921,  he  escorted  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  delegation  to  France. 

In  1922,  M.  Maurice  Bunau-Varilla, 
owner  and  director  of  Le  Matin,  enlisted 
his  services,  and  gave  him  the  important 
functions  of  general  secretary,  which  re¬ 
quires  numerous  political,  international, 
industrial  and  business  contacts. 

Since  1922,  Dr.  Knecht  has  especially 
developed  at  Le  Matin: 

1 —  Strong  and  friendly  relations  with 
.America ; 

2 —  Permanent  relations  with  the  recov¬ 
ered  French  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  as  well  as  with  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  Italy,  etc. 

3 —  The  relations  of  the  Press  with  all  the 
new  great  industrial  forces  of  France, 
luxury  industries,  couture,  fashion, 
hotel  industry,  touristic  industies,  etc. 


In  1924,  Dr.  Knecht  was  elected  by 
all  the  newspaper  directors  as  general 
secretary  and  manager  for  the  reception 
of  the  Advertising  Qubs  of  America,  and 
a  few  months  after  was  elected  an  Hon¬ 
orary  Member  of  the  New  York  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

In  July,  1925,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
French  Government  and  the  Paris  In¬ 
ternational  Arts  Exhibition  Committee  as 
Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  of 
a  large  delegation  of  American  captains 
of  industry  sent  by  Secretary  Herbert 
Hoover. 

In  the  same  year,  the  French  Hotel 
.Associations  elected  him  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  which  entertained 
recently  3C0  American  Hotel  delegates. 

Recently,  President  Doumergue  and 
Premier  Briand  made  Dr.  Knecht  an  Of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  to  reward 
the  great  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
cause  of  Franco-.American  friendship. 
The  Honorable  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Am¬ 
bassador  of  the  United  States  to  France, 
and  himself  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  acted  as  sponsor  to  Dr.  Knecht 
on  the  presentation  of  the  Order. 

Dr.  Knecht  is  also:  Grand  Officer  of 
the  Nichan  Iftikhar,  of  Tunisia;  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  National  Order  of  Mo¬ 
rocco;  Commander  of  Isabella  of  Spain; 
Commander  of  St.  Sava  of  Serbia;  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Oak  Crown  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg. 

The  French  Minister  of  Labor  and  of 
Social  Welfare  has  conferred  upon  him 
the  gold  medals  of  Welfare  Work;  and 
of  Social  -Assistance. 
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heads  the  newspapers  because  of  its  qualities,  of 
the  high  grade  of  -  its  readers,  and  of  its  huge 
diffusion.  i 


Anxious  to  give  to  its  readers  nothing  but  real 
information  it  secured  the  services  of  special 
correspondents  in  all  the  French  towns  and  in 
every  foreign  capital.  It  has  then  at  its  disposal 
a  first-class  information  service. 

L£  MATIN  Building,  right  on  the  “Boulevard*'’ 


LE  MATIN  publishes  daily  the  latest  commercial  and  financial 
news,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  from  all  European  and  American 
banks. 

LE  MATIN  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  Industry,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Agricylture,  and  gives  them  the  largest  and  most  efficient 
co-operation. 

LE  MATIN  has  given  a  great  development  to  photographic 
reportage  ....  and  its  photo-engraving  ateliers  prepare  quickly  and 
until  the  very  last  minute,  the  plates  necessary  to  illustrate  the  news¬ 
paper. 

LE  MATIN  always  endeavors  to  publish  articles  which  can  be  read 
by  anybody;  it  is  a  newspaper  for  family  reading. 


LE  MATIN’S  buildings  cover  an  area  of  four  thousand  square 
meters,  right  on  the  Boulevards. 

LE  MATIN,  which  has  a  daily  circulation  of  over  a  million  copies, 
is  the  only  newspaper  which  has  secured  not  only  the  quantity  but  the 
quality  of  readers.  In  all  the  classes,  it  is  the  newspaper  of  the  elite; 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  its  publicity  is  amongst  the  more  efficient,  as  it 
reaches  directly  those  who  have  the  greatest  purchasing  power. 

Lastly,  LE  MATIN,  which  always  fought  for  the  development  of 
sentimental,  economical  and  political  relations  between  United  States, 
Canada  and  France,  publishes  very  often  editorials  signed  by  famous 
statesmen  and  writers  who  impartially  study  the  great  American  prob¬ 
lems  and  always  try  to  create  a  necessary  and  cordial  understanding 
between  America  and  France. 


LE  MATIN  is  printed  on  its  nine  great  rotative  machines, 
which  have  forty  exits;  those  machines,  equipped  with  all  the 
latest  improvements,  permit  the  printing  in  the  shortest  time  of 
its  different  issues  which  thus  come  out  at  the  last  minute. 

Lastly,  LE  MATIN,  always  desirous  to  be  at  the  head  of 
all  the  technical  progress,  has  secured  the  exclusivity  for  France 
of  all  which  concerns  the  utilization  by  the  press  of  the  Belino- 
gramme,  the  admirable  invention  of  the  great  French  scientist 
M.  Belin,  which  enables  the  transmission  and  reception  by  tele¬ 
phone  wires  of  drawings,  hand-written  or  printed  documents,  or 
photographic  proofs,  with  all  their  precisions  and  their  half-tones. 

LE  MATIN  has  opened  a  beautiful  reception-hall  for  one 
thousand  people,  which  opens  on  a  great  reception-room  and  an 
exhibition-room;  this  hall  has  its  own  private  entrance. 


LE  MATIN  Exhibition  Room 


LE  MATIN  is  the  most  complete,  the  best 
and  most  rapidly  informed  of  all  the  great  French 
dailies;  it  is  also  the  best  illustrated;  its  ateliers 
for  photo-engraving  are  famous. 


Because  of  the  exceptional  quantity  of  its  information,  the 
deliberate  briefness  in  the  presentation  of  facts,  the  ingenious  light 
of  its  titles  and  sub-titles,  and  the  method  which  directs  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  its  different  items,  because  of  its  elite  collaborators, 
LE  MATIN  is  really  the  newspaper  which  is  the  best  adapted 
to  our  time  of  haste  and  progress. 
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HAVAS  WORLD  POWER  IN  NEWS  AND  ADVERTISING 

French  Agency  Established  Eighty  Years  Ago — Remarkable  Development  of  Its  Business  in  Recent 
Years — Review  of  One  of  the  World’s  Largest  Advertising  Activities 


pROBABLY  everyone  who  ever  worked 
on  a  newspaper  for  any  length  of 
time  knows  of  the  Agence  Havas.  Its 
news  despatches  come  day  and  night  from 
every  section  of  the  globe  and  are  used 
in  thousands  of  newspapers  in  practically 
every  country  of  the  world.  Literally 
millions  of  persons  read  every  day  items 
gathered  by  Havas,  and  in  a  dozen 
languages.  So  that  one  cannot  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  newspaper  in  any  important 
city  without  coming  constantly  into  con¬ 
tact  with  Havas. 

And  yet  I  have  known  newspaper  men 
of  long  experience,  even  correspondents 
and  editors  of  English  language  papers  in 
the  French  Capital,  who  were  astonished 


By  ALBERT  G.  LANEY 


M.  Charles  Honssaye,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  Manager  of 
the  News  Department. 

to  learn  that  Agence  Havas  is  probably 
the  oldest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  in  the  world  operat¬ 
ing  as  an  advertising  agency.  In  point  of 
fact,  its  news  gathering  service,  extensive 
and  efficient  as  it  is,  is  no  more  than  equal 
in  importance  to  its  service  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

Further,  and  more  important,  there  was 
and  is  back  of  Agence  Havas,  the  funda¬ 
mental,  basic  understanding  of  advertising 
in  France,  the  idea  that  advertising  is 
commercial  information  just  as  surely  as 
general  news  is  also  information.  Thus 
the  recent  development  of  Agence  Havas 
has  been  in  accord  with  the  development 
throughout  the  advertising  world,  and  the 
connectkm  between  the  news  service  and 
the  advertising  agency,  is  now  one  of 
name  and  general  management  only,  a 
fact  that  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
if  one  is  to  realize  the  tremendous  scope 
of  the  entire  organization. 

The  development  of  special  representa¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  has  been  rather  that 
of  an  intermediary  activity  connecting  the 
advertising  agency  with  the  news  service 
through  the  fact  that  most  newspapers 
receiving  Havas  news  service,  place  their 
advertising  representation  in  the  hands  of 
that  agency. 

There  is  a  sound  historical  reason  and 
background  for  this,  resulting  in  the 
present  organization,  a  situation  which 
probably  never  will  be  duplicated,  since 
the  same  reason  can  never  exist  for  its 
foundation  in  France  or  elsewhere. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  Havas 
in  both  its  important  functions,  is  one  of 
the  most  absorbing  to  be  found  in  the 
publication  field.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
development  of  an  idea  conceived  in  1835, 
and  the  realization  of  a  splendid  dream 
which  opened  before  one  man  as  this  idea 
began  slowly  to  develop. 

To  be  speedily  and  accurately  informed, 
the  feverish  desire  for  news,  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  very  recent  times,  almost  of  the 
20th  century.  Paris  learned  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  death  on  July  6,  just  two  months 


had  been  established  in  Madrid,  Rome, 
Vienna,  Brussels  and  in  America.  One 
of  the  first  assistants  of  Charles  Havas, 
M.  Reuter,  had  already  founded  the  great 
London  agency  which  still  bears  his  name, 
and,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
head  office  in  Paris  and  its  branches,  there 
was  then  hardly  a  country  in  the  civiliz^ 
world  not  covered  by  the  “Bureau  Havas" 
and  its  news  was  transmitted  to  many 
individuals  of  importance  and  the  French 
papers,  by  the  famous  “Correspondence 
Havas.” 

Agence  Havas,  with  all  its  connections, 
was  at  this  time,  in  1845,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  news  gathering  and  distributing 
or^nization  in  the  world,  but  it  was 
strictly  a  news  organization.  And  the 


M.  Leon  Renier,  Senior,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  L’Agence 
Havas,  and  the  man  directly  responsible  for  the  unusual  expansion  of  the 
organization  since  the  war. 


after  the  great  general  had  died  in  exile 
at  St.  Helena.  Nor  did  Paris  care  par¬ 
ticularly  about  this  lack  of  news,  though 
it  caused  concern  to  a  few  enlightened 
minds. 

One  of  these  belonged  to  a  young  man 
who  had  left  his  native  home  at  Oporto, 
Portugal,  for  France,  toward  the  end  of 
the  Revolution,  with  which  he  was  in 
sympathy.  His  idea,  of  which  the 
splendid  organization  of  Agence  Havas  as 
we  know  it  to-day,  is  an  outgrowth,  had 
its  small  beginning  in  a  little  office  in  the 
rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  from  which 
in  1835,  Charles  Havas  offered  to  supply 
daily  extracts  from  English,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Russian  newspapers, 
to  the  various  Government  departments, 
the  Embassies  and  the  few  Paris  news¬ 
papers  of  that  day. 

Thus  the  Agence  Havas,  probably  the 
first  comprehensive  news  service  in  the 
world,  was  founded. 

When  the  idea  of  a  daily  news  service 
took  hold  almost  at  once  it  became  im¬ 
mediately  apparent  to  young  Havas  that 
the  sources  of  information  were  wholly 
insufficient  for  the  needs  of  his  clients. 
From  that  day  Agence  Havas  began  to 
grow. 

The  first  result  was  the  settling  in 
motion  of  an  organization  to  concentrate 
news  from  all  of  France  and  other 
European  countries  into  one  central 
bureau,  from  which  it  was  distributed  to 
the  entire  French  Press,  provincial  as  well 


as  Parisian.  At  the  same  time  French 
news  was  contributed  to  the  foreign  press 
in  return  for  news  from  abroad.  Corres¬ 
pondents  were  engaged  in  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and  Holland  and 
to  them  was  entrusted  the  task  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  transmitting  the  news. 

All  means  of  communication,  means 
which  seem  highly  primitive  to-day,  were 
used  to  insure  speed.  There  being  no 
telegraph,  Havas  at  first  made  use  of  the 
Chappe  telegraphs,  a  system  of  trans¬ 
mitting  messages  by  flashes  of  light  from 
one  tower  to  another,  a  method  extremely 
costly  and  highly  unreliable. 

In  1840,  after  five  years  of  apparently 
fruitless  effort,  his  financial  resources  all 
but  exhausted  in  trying  to  overcome  in¬ 
surmountable  odds,  M.  Havas  conceived 
an  idea  that  amounted  to  a  veritable  flash 
of  genius  and  was  to  prove  that  his  idea 
of  a  news  service  was  no  idle  dream.  He 
established  between  London,  Brussells 
and  Paris,  a  regular,  daily  carrier  pigeon 
service. 

Public  attention  was  immediately  at¬ 
tracted  to  him  and  he  was  able  to  have 
important  news  from  the  London  morn¬ 
ing  papers  reach  Paris  in  time  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  late  afternoon  editions. 
The  press  was  quick  to  appreciate  the 
innovation  and  subscribers  to  his  service 
increased  immediately. 

The  growth  of  .Agence  Havas  from 
this  point  was  rapid.  By  1845  it  had 
prospered  to  such  an  extent  sub-agencies 


M.  Maurice  Depicerre,  Administratenr 
Delegue  and  Manager  of  the  Advertising 
Department. 

period  between  this  date  and  1860,  marked 
the  beginnings  of  the  development  of 
Agence  Havas  as  an  advertising  agency, 
which  has  in  time,  not  only  equalled  the 
news  organization  in  importance,  but 
grown  into  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
advertising  agency  in  the  world. 

At  this  time  the  newspapers  in  the 
French  provinces  had  only  small  financial 
resources,  their  revenue  being  derived 
solely  from  subscriptions  and  the  sales  of 
copies.  It  was  therefore,  impossible  for 
them  to  undertake  the  cost  of  a  regular 
Paris  news  service  that  by  this  time  em¬ 
braced  the  entire  world. 

A  few  of  them,  however,  had  begun 
about  this  time,  to  receive  a  small  revenue 
from  metropolitan  advertisers,  secured 
for  them  by  M.  Bullier,  one  of  the 
founders,  with  M.  Mathieu  Lafitte,  of  a 
rather  limited  agency  known  as  the 
Societe  Generale  des  Annonces.  It  was 
not  a  going  concern  and  in  1860  M. 
Havas  conceived  his  second  far  reaching 
idea  and  offered  to  M.  Bullier  an  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  two  organizations,  an  offer 
which  was  immediately  accepted. 

Then,  with  the  same  vision  that  had 
marked  this  modest  beginning,  he  offered 
to  200  of  the  most  important  French  pro¬ 
vincial  papers,  papers  which  could  not 
yet  afford  to  subscribe  to  his  news  s«- 
vice,  a  special  daily  news  review  covering 
French  and  foreign  news,  in  return  for 
the  exclusive  right  to  a  certain  amount 
of  advertising  space  free  on  the  third  and 
fourth  pages  of  these  papers,  the  agency 
to  derive  its  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
this  space.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
Agence  Havas  as  an  advertising  agency 
and  from  that  beginning  the  world  organi¬ 
zation  of  today  has  grown. 

Almost  without  exception  the  news¬ 
papers  to  which  this  proposition  was 
made,  accepted,  and  Agence  Havas  be¬ 
came,  through  the  amalgamation  * 
combined  advertising  and  news  distribut- 
1  ing  organization. 

Shortly  afterward  electric  telegraphy 
(Continued  on  page  FIO) 
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The  impartial  independence'of  the 
“TEMPS”  originating  in  a  really 

liberal  character  and  an  inviolable  respect  for  the 
Public,  together  with  its  tradi" 
tional  spirit  tempered  with  a 
prudent  but  incessant  reconcili' 
ation  of  the  exigencies  of  con' 
temporary  journalism,  have 
made  this  newspaper  one  of  the 
most  weighty  organs  of  public 
opinion  of  our  days. 


Adrien  Hebrard,  who  was  numbered  among  the  most 
eminent  personalities  in  Paris,  became  the  Editor  of  the 
“TEMPS”  in  18^  and  carried  out  his  task  in  a  brilliant 
manner  up  to  his  death  in  1914.  Control  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  first  Mr.  Emile  Hebrard  and 
now  Mr.  Adrien  Hebrard. 


More  than  one  hundred  years  have 
passed  since. the  first'  “TEMPS”  ap' 
peared  in  1820  but  after  playing  a 
prominent  part  in  the  events  of  that 
period,  it  ceased  publication  in  1845. 
The  title  was  restored  in  1861  by 
Auguste  Nefft2;er  who  obtained  the 
cooperation  of  a  number  of  distin' 
guished  writers.  Louis  Blanc  the 
historian,  who  lived  in  London,  used 
to  send  him  his  letters  from  abroad 
and  Georges  Clemenceau,  then  a  be- 
sinner,  contributed  articles  on  the 
life  and  institutions  of  the  United 


Because  The  “TEMPS”  has  con' 
tinned  to  develop  its  foreign  corre' 
spondent  service  it  occupies  todayfa 
unique  and  original  position  among 
the  great  French  dailies. 


It  has  its  own  private  correspond' 
ents  in  most  European  towns  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  system.  In  the  French 
Colonies  and  various  other  countries 
it  has  its  resident  correspondents 
who  are  always  well  informed  with 
regard  to  the  events  passing  under 
their  eyes.  Further,  as  soon  as  an 
event  of  any  importance  takes  place 
abroad,  a  competent  journalist  is  at 
once  despatched  to  make  a  special 
report  on  it. 


States  where  he  was  traveling  at  the 
time.  Among  the  chief  political  contributors  were 
Challemel'Lacour,  Henri  Brisson  and  Jules  Ferry.  Liter' 
ature  brought  Saint  Beuve  into  their  ranks  and  theatrical 
criticism,  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  most  popular  writer  of 
the  Monday  feuilletons.  Again,  in  the  world  of  letters, 
we  will  only  name  those  who  are  no  longer  among  us 
such  as  Renan  who  contributed  his  “Philosophical 
Dialogues,”  Jules  Simon,  Jules  Lemaitre,  Alfred  Mezieres, 
Jules  Claretie,  Henry  Roujon  and  Anatole  France. 


Economic,  financial  and  commer' 
cial  problems  which  are  so  closely 
connected  in  our  times  with  all  foreign  political  ques' 
tions,  are  the  constant  object  of  its  attention.  While 
devoting  an  ever'increasing  part  to  the  discussion  of 
and  information  concerning  national  politics,  the 
“TEMPS”  continually  increases  its  universally  acknowL 
edged  sphere  of  influence  throughout  the  world  by 
the  cooperation  of  specialists  and  the  most  personal, 
rapid  and  sure  methods  of  investigation. 
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Paris  . Francs  72 


Departments  and  Colonies  .  76 


PARIS-5,  rue  dea  Italiens  9’  . 
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Gutenberg  03.07-03.08-03.09-03.32-03.33 


Foreign  Countries: 
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tariffs  . 141 
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Librairie  (Book  Advertising) 
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advertising 
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was  perfected  for  practical  purposes,  re¬ 
sulting  naturally  in  the  further  expansion 
and  development  of  news  agencies.  Upon 
the  initiative  of  M.  Havas  an  agreement 
was  made  for  the  exchange  of  news 
between  the  big  news  agencies  that  had 
come  into  being  in  all  great  European 
capitals  by  this  time,  and  Havas  was  tied 
up  definitely  with  Reuter  in  London, 
Wolf  in  Berlin,  a  correspondent  at 
Vienna,  the  Stefani  Agency  in  Rome  and 
the  Fabra  Agency  in  Madrid. 

The  now  enlarged  and  developed  Agence 
Havas  was  incorporated  into  a  French 
“Societe  Anonyme”  with  a  capital  of 
8,500,000  francs,  by  M.  Charles  Havas,  his 
son  Auguste  Havas,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  as  manager  of  the  agency,  and 
by  M.  Edward  Lebey,  their  associate.  In 
1^7  M.  Charles  Lafitte  was  made  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  position 
he  occupied  until  his  death  in  1^4.  M. 
Lebey,  in  the  new  incorporation,  was 
made  General  Manager,  and  M.  Henri 
Houssaye  assisted  him  as  Administrateur 
Delegue. 

The  agency  acquired  control  from  the 
State  of  special  telegraph  wires  connect¬ 
ing  the  Paris  office  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partments  of  poetically  every  newspaper 
of  importance  in  France,  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  American  ticker  service 
throughout  Paris,  was  a  development 
which  followed  immediately  afterward. 
This  service  gave  to  newspapers^  banks, 
clubs,  hotels,  cafes  etc.,  stock  exchange 
and  commercial  quotations,  racing  results 
and  general  news. 

Agence  Havas  has  increased  steadily 
since  that  time  until  it  is  unrivalled  on  the 
Continent  to-day.  Through  the  efforts  of 
M.  Leon  Renier,  the  present  head  of  the 
organization,  its  capitalization  has  been 
increased  from  18,500,000  francs  in  1921, 
to  50,000,000  in  1925. 

Since  the  war,  through  a  series  of 
reorganizations,  it  has  become  unique  in 
its  field,  with  no  other  news  agency 
of  anything  like  the  same  size  and 
diversity  of  activities.  Its  special  wires 
in  France  have  a  total  len^h  of  3,500 
kilometres,  over  which  one  million  words 
of  news  flow  daily.  It  is  accepted,  and 
always  thought  of  by  newspaper  men  as 
one  of  the  really  great  news  gathering 
and  distributing  organizations  of  the 
world. 

This  description,  however,  is  prelim¬ 
inary  to  a  description  of  the  activities  of 
Agence  Havas  as  an  advertising  agency, 
a  subject  of  considerably  more  importance 
to  advertising  men,  and  a  story  which 
will,  I  believe,  cause  every  delegate  to 
the  convention,  considerable  surprise. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Agence  Havas  and 
the  Societe  Generate  des  Annonces  have 
had  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  a  very  close  relationship  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  conditions  as  they  existed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  development  of 
advertising  and  the  distribution  of  news. 
It  was  M.  Auguste  Havas  and  M. 
Edouard  Lebey  who,  in  1879  first  laid 
down  and  put  into  practice  the  principles 
of  modem  advertising  in  France.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  day  the  ad¬ 
vertising  activities  of  the  organization 
have  increased  and  expanded  rapidly  and 
the  complete  amalgamation  of  the  Societe 
Generate  des  Annonces  into  the  Agence 
Havas  by  M.  Lten  Rmier  in  1921,  and 
the  recapitalization  of  the  agency,  was 
directly  due  to  the  development  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  reason  for  the  development  of 
the  advertising  and  news  functions  of  the 
agency  simultaneously  will  thus  be  ap¬ 
parent.  There  existed  in  the  beginning 
a  practical  business  to  assist  the  neces¬ 
sary  extension  of  the  news  service, 
especially  throughout  the  provinces  which 
was  made  feasible  by  the  possibility  of 
revenue  from  advertising,  which  the 
agency  even  then,  was  in  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  to  supply. 

What  was  possible  in  1850,  when  both 
the  distribution  of  news  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  advertising  were  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  cannett  be  done  again  to-day. 
Once  conceived  and  develop^,  the  idea 
of  the  Agence  Havas  is  destined  to  re- 
mairu  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  The  system  and  method  upon 
which  it  was  founded  is  unique  and  un¬ 


doubtedly  will  remain  without  imitation. 

.■Agence  Havas,  functioning  in  its  joint 
capacities,  is  thus  equipped  to  handle 
advertising  in  Europe  and  throughout  the 
world,  outside  of  the  United  States  and 
perhaps  Canada,  as  is  no  other  organiza¬ 
tion  or  group  of  organizations  working 
together. 

As  will  be  easily  apparent  to  Ameri¬ 
can  advertising  men  from  the  foregoing 
description  of  the  growth  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  advertising  service  in  France, 
must  inevitably  be  almost  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  advertising  service  rendered 
in  a  market  where  merchandising  and 
selling  customs  offer  entirely  different 
problems.  The  Frenchman,  considered 
in  the  mass,  is  not  ready  to-day  to 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  American 
methods  of  advertising  and  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  if  he  ever  will  be. 

Nevertheless,  Agence  Havas,  which 
serves  the  field  as  no  other  organization 
can,  has  exactly  the  same  object  as  any 
other  advertising  agency,  namely,  the 
development  of  advertising  in  its  service 
both  to  the  client  and  the  publication. 

Merchandising,  for  instance,  has  come 


to  be  an  important  part  of  Havas  de¬ 
velopment  during  the  last  few  years  and 
inquiry  into  the  organization  throws  con¬ 
siderable  light  on  the  kind,  diversity  and 
quality  of  the  advertising  services 
rendered. 

In  Paris  the  central  office  has  a 
selling  organization  of  numerous  cour¬ 
tiers,  or  agency  contact  men,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  obtain  accounts.  These  ex¬ 
tend  from  local  accounts  to  national  and 
international  advertisers. 

Back  of  this  work  are  the  copy  and 
art  departments  and  also  a  complete 
printing  and  engraving  plant.  The 
courtiers  have  also  the  advantages  of  a 
technical  department  for  purposes  of 
merchandising,  selling  and  advertising, 
where  advertising  plans  submitted  to  the 
clients  are  studied,  co-ordinated  and  com¬ 
pleted. 

Back  of  this  again  is  the  enormous 
space  buying  department  with  its  wide 
and  varied  connections  and  its  complete 
information  regarding  every  publication 
in  France  and  practically  every  publica¬ 
tion  throughout  Europe.  The  work  of 
this  department  has  now  been  extended 


Facade  of  the  building  at  62  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris,  which  houses  the 
activities  of  L’Agence  Havas.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  It  is  located  just  around  the  corner  from  the  Paris  Bourse. 


to  a  world-wide  study  of  media,  includ¬ 
ing  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  Central  Agency 
there  exists  in  Paris  numerous  sub¬ 
agencies,  a  development  found  necessary 
because  Havas  has  made  a  specialty  of 
newspaper  advertising.  That  is  to  say, 
it  deals  in  particular  with  the  daily  pub¬ 
lications  edited  in  Paris  or  in  the 
Provinces.  Thus,  in  order  efficiently  to 
cover  all  branches  of  advertising,  and 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  its  work,  the 
organization  has  established  these  special¬ 
ized  agencies,  in  billboard,  the  stations 
of  the  underground  railway  system,  out¬ 
side  poster  advertising,  etc. 

Also  a  special  agency  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  to  deal  only  with  periodicals; 
another  with  annuals;  another  embraces 
technical  publications.  Special  agree¬ 
ments  have  also  been  made  with  inter¬ 
national  advertising  agencies  and  no 
branch  of  advertising  is  omitted,  for 
Havas  realizes  that  every  one  of  these 
branches  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  special 
orpnization.  Acting  along  these  lines 
this  agency  is  fully  equipped  to  handle 
all  advertising  matters  when  and  how 
required. 

Outside  Paris,  Havas  has  set  up  in  the 
most  important  towns,  thirty-five  special 
sub-agencies,  the  business  of  which  is 
to  collect  local  accounts,  to  place  in  the 
local  papers  advertising  from  the  central 
offices,  and  to  handle  through  the  Paris 
orgpization,  publicity  destined  for  the 
Paris  publications.  These  agencies, 
though  independent  in  the  radius  of  their 
territories,  are  connected  with  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Paris  offices. 

Outside  France  the  agency  has  estab¬ 
lished  twenty-three  branch  offices  which 
deal  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sub¬ 
agencies  with  all  problems.  Besides  these 
organizations,  which  it  controls  exclu¬ 
sively,  Havas  maintains  daily  connec¬ 
tions  with  unattached  advertising  agents 
or  courtiers  who  place  their  accounts 
through  the  agency. 

The  situation  then  is  this,  .\gence 
Havas  operates  as  a  vast  technical  agency 
with  a  small  army  of  courtiers,  many 
of  whom  render  certain  technical  services 
of  their  own,  and  are  even  on  the  basis 
of  advertising  agents  themselves  without 
facilities  or  connections  other  than  the 
prestige  of  Agence  Havas  in  this  com¬ 
plicated  market  where  there  are  as  many 
as  sixty-five  daily  newspapers  issued  in 
Paris  alone. 

The  same  applies  to  foreign  advertising 
agents  and  foreign  firms  which  have 
understood  that,  in  the  French  market, 
it  is  better  for  them  to  appeal  to  a 
French  organization.  Indeed  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Havas,  through  its  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  market  and  its  long 
experience,  knows  what  best  to  emphasize 
with  the  French  public  which,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  other  nations,  has  its  own 
peculiarities. 

Havas  has  the  most  important  office 
sites  wherever  a  branch  of  the  agency 
is  situated.  The  advertising  branch  in 
Paris  occupies  a  large  modern  office 
building  at  62  rue  de  Richelieu  which 
was  inaugurated  on  July  2,  1921.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Havas  and  the 
installations  of  the  various  departments 
are  most  practical  and  comfortable. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  no  advertising 
agency  in  France  or  elsewhere  enjoys 
a  better  material  equipment  or  a  more 
highly  specialized  personnel.  Through¬ 
out  its  intricate  organization  there  is  the 
utmost  cooperation  and  cohesion,  and 
even  a  casual  study  reveals  an  advertising 
organization  whose  varied  activities  and 
far  reaching  effects  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  any  other. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  money 
spent  by  the  clients  of  Havas  in  the 
launching  of  their  products,  for  propa¬ 
ganda  in  favor  of  their  trade  marks,  and 
generally  speaking,  in  the  promotion  of 
their  businesses  through  advertising,  has 
amounted  to  400,000,000  francs  for 
France  alone. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  no  other  advertising  agency  in  the 
world  has  had  a  longer,  wider  or  more 
comprehensive  experience  in  the  field  of 
European  advertising,  nor  does  any  other 
enjoy  so  powerful  an  influence  as  Agence 
Havas. 
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!•  LE  PLUS  FORT  TIRAGE  DES  JOURNAUX  DU  MONDE  ENTIER~?i 


1,700,000 


DAILY 


has  by  far  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  French  newspapers.  It  is  distributed  all 
over  the  country  and  reaches  the  smallest  vil¬ 
lages  as  well  as  the  most  important  cities. 


Lb  is  noted  for  the  accuracy  of  its 

informations  and  for  its  strictly  neutral  attitude 
where  politics  are  concerned. 


Discrimination  in  the  selection  of  its  advertise¬ 
ments  is  a  strict  rule  with  LeJ^ffigjgPl^ien .  In 
the  course  of  1925,  contracts  to  the  amount  of 
five  million  francs  were  refused  for  advertise¬ 
ments  which  were  considered  as  undesirable  by 
the  Management. 


From  3,000  to  4, 000  answers  to  a  single  adver¬ 
tisement  in  Le  Wflggrai^ien  is  not  considered 
as  an  exceptional  result. 

No  advertising  campaign  meant  to  reach  the 
general  public  can  dispense  with  the  services  of 
Le  WTW^HSien.  There  is  not  anhmportant  ad- 

r  ■  I  »  -1  ra»Tn«t»l  JaalUJUM.  4  L 

vertiser  in  France  who  does  not  place ’the  largest 
part  of  his  appropriation  with  Le  FgHl^raiBien . 


i 


For  all  information  &  advertising  rates,  apply:  29,  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris,  France. 
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CONQUERING  FRENCH  MARKET  A  DELICATE  TASK 

Buyers  Shun  Standardized  Products,  Resist  Imperative  Appeals,  and  Demand  Elegance  and  Finish  in 

Merchandise — Individual  Taste  Rules  Selection  of  Purchases 


By  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  TOUZOT 

General  Secretary  of  the  International  Fair  of  Lyons 


TN  a  recent  book,  M.  Jules  Cambon,  the 
great  French  diplomat  who  for  many 
years  represented  his  country  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  tells  what 
is  necessary  for 
a  n  ambassador 
to  know  who  is 
attentive  to  the 
psychology  o  f 
peoples.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  for  care¬ 
ful  psychological 
research  is  as 
great  for  busi¬ 
ness  men  who 
pass  frontiers  to 
study  market 
conditions  and  the 
course  of  ex- 


French  public  to  be  influenced  by  written 
publicity,  but  of  course,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  publicity  take  account  of  their 
habitudes  or  their  intellectual  needs. 

We  desire  not  only  to  apprehend  but  to 
comprehend.  The  curiosity  of  the  French 
is  much  more  rational  than  imaginative 
or  sentimental.  We  like  to  know  the 
reason  for  things,  we  like  to  penetrate 
behind  appearances  to  the  deeper  realities 
and  we  gladly  allow  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  by  technical  research  beyond  the 
limits  of  immediate  utility. 

Our  American  friends,  who  are  fond  of 
classification,  conclude  from  this  that  we 


public  to  buy  a  particular  set  of  living 
room  furniture,  he  announced  that  the 
same  set  might  be  seen  in.  a  dozen  of  the 
most  prominent  living  rooms  of  the  city. 
The  word  “standard”  is  so  little  familiar 
to  us  that  we  have  no  French  term  which 
translates  it.  The  sale  of  standardized 
articles  will  never  have  a  large  develop¬ 
ment  in  France.  Our  colleagues  from 
abroad  must  not  forget  that  the  French¬ 
man  dislikes  cigarettes  in  packages,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  roll  his  own. 

Our  critical  and  individualistic  spirit 
is  the  cause  of  the  distrust  which  we 
have  for  any  appearance  of  cajolement 


long  tradition  of  skilled  artisanship.  The 
craftsman,  before  becoming  a  master,  had 
to  construct  his  masterpiece  and  the  mas¬ 
terpiece  was  the  fruit  of  reflection  and 
of  labor  through  long  years. 

This  taste  for  “finish”  has  not  disap¬ 
peared  before  the  advantages  of  mechan¬ 
ical  production  nor  the  appeal  of  the 
bargain. 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristic 
traits  of  the  commercial  psychology  of 
the  average  Frenchman. 

The  French  buying  public  will  not 
permit  itself  willingly  to  be  con¬ 
quered  by  pure  force.  It  defies  flashy 
and  violent  enterprises.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  open  to  persuasion.  It 
listens  gladly  to  technical  explana¬ 
tions  and  precise  information.  It  likes 


changes.  Pior.  Charles  Toozot 

In  this  con¬ 
nection,  it  is  an 

honor  for  the  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  to  have  proclaimed  and  demon¬ 
strated  that  all  commercial  activity  is  of 
an  intellectual  order.  We  no  longer  ac¬ 
cept  today  the  old  Platonic  distinction 
which  places  intelligence  in  opposition  to 
the  appetites.  The  specific  nature  of  the 
material  needs  of  a  people,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  respond 
to  those  needs  are  the  traits  of  their  col¬ 
lective  character. 

.\n  examination  of  the  commercial  hab¬ 
its  and  practices  of  a  nation  leads  to 
an  understanding  as  instructive  as  the 
study  of  their  literary  production  or 
their  esthetic  creations.  In  other  coun¬ 
tries,  however,  more  than  in  France,  the 
analysis  of  market  conditions  is  not  so 
closely  associated  with  the  consideration 
of  the  psychology  of  the  mass. 

It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  France, 
only  through  long  centuries,  has  attained 
her  republican  form  of  government.  The 
patient  ccmquest  of  royalty  has  founded 
our  territorial  unity.  The  re^gime  of 
centralized  administration,  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  customs,  the  adoption  of  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  code,  the  triumph  of  the  ideas 
fostered  by  the  Revolution,  the  diffusion 
of  education  throughout  the  country,  have 
tended  to  bring  about  our  intellectual 
unity. 

Our  provinces,  of  course,  conserve  with 
pride  their  individual  traditions,  but  the 
collective  spirit  overshadows  regional 
variations.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  bar¬ 
riers  which  in  other  countries  rigorously 
mark  off  the  different  social  classes. 

There  is  an  “esprit  Francais,”  there 
exists  a  French  flavor  to  which  the  man 
of  the  people  is  not  a  stranger.  The 
recent  transformation  brought  about  by 
the  displacement  of  wealth  and  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  social  level  of  the  working 
and  peasant  classes  has  had  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  introduction  of  standard  lux¬ 
uries  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 
In  France,  also,  the  small  farmer  today 
possesses  his  automobile,  and  the  same 
radio  outfit  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
home  of  the  worker  and  in  that  of  the 
engineer.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is 
with  temerity  we  seek  to  determine  the 
rules  which  apply  to  the  French  consum¬ 
ing  public  as  a  whole. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
there  was  a  German  who  had  a  passionate 
interest  in  liberal  ideas.  As  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Prussia  was  not  very  propitious 
for  the  rearing  of  subversive  doctrines, 
he  came  to  Paris  to  seek  light  and  air. 
This  man,  Louis  Borne,  has  given,  in  a 
series  of  letters,  his  impressions  of  our 
capital,  and  one  of  the  traits  which 
struck  him  most  is  the  ardent  taste  of 
the  Parisian  people  for  reading. 

Borne  shows  us,  in  succession,  the  ele¬ 
gant  strollers  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
cab  drivers,  the  butcher’s  boy  or  the 
pastry  cook,  even  the  vegetable  sellers, 
with  a  book  or  paper  in  their  hands. 
We  have,  there,  a  sign  of  the  intellectual 
curiosity  which  is  so  vital  in  our  race. 

This  taste  for  reading  predisposes  the 


are  above  all  attracted  by  explanatory 
publicity  (the  “reason  why”  copy).  And 
they  are  right.  Whoever  explains  to  us 
how  things  are  made  holds  our  attention 
and  arouses  our  interest.  Sometimes  our 
curiosity  goes  as  far  as  indiscretion. 

A  French  merchant  who  happened  to 
be  in  New  York  one  day  had  occasion  to 
look  over  a  new  model  of  a  prominent 
make  of  .\merican  automobile.  The 
salesman  waxed  eloquent  over  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  car,  its  speed,  its  suppleness, 
its  strength,  its  comfort.  The  French 
buyer  interrupted  him  continually  with 
technical  questions  about  the  motor,  the 
valves,  the  carburetor,  the  suspension,  un¬ 
til  at  last  the  bothered  salesman  said  to 
him,  not  without  humor,  “When  you  buy 
pills  from  a  druggist,  you  don’t  demand 
that  he  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  them 
before  your  eyes.” 

A  French  house  wished  to  satisfy  that 
technical  curiosity.  At  each  showing  of 
its  cars,  it  presented  a  machine  with  all 
its  mechanism  exposed,  and  the  circle  of 
interested  spectators  proved  the  publicity 
value  of  that  demonstration. 

But,  even  if  we  love  to  hear  explana¬ 
tions,  we  are  thankful  to  those  furnishing 
them  not  to  make  them  too  long  nor  too 
involved.  The  advertising  man  who  ad¬ 
dresses  the  French  buying  public  should 
not  inflict  upon  it  a  complete  analysis, 
but  should  rather  indicate  only  the  es¬ 
sential  argument.  It  is  necessary  to 
leave  something  for  individual  research. 
During  the  classical  epoch,  which  was 
the  Reign  of  Reason,  our  sermons  had 
three  points  and  our  tragedies  five  acts. 
Let  us  retain  those  traditional  figures. 

The  habit  of  reasoning  and  of  analysis 
of  the  French  has  developed  a  critical 
spirit  among  them.  The  old  Cartesian 
maxim,  “Do  not  admit  anything  to  be 
true  that  one  has  never  plainly  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  so,”  although  it  is  used  not 
only  by  philosophical  constructors  of  sys¬ 
tems,  it  directs,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  all  the  ways  of  our  thoughts. 

The  French  buying  public  will  not 
immediately  accept  categorical  affirma¬ 
tions.  The  command  to  the  public  so 
often  employed  by  American  advertisers, 
“Eto  this,”  or  “Buy  that,”  runs  the 
danger  of  alienating  the  reader  rather 
than  convincing  him.  For  the  critical 
spirit  is  the  base  of  our  individualism. 

Even  the  uneducated  man  among  us 
despises  the  sheep  spirit.  The  example 
of  his  neighbor  rarely  serves  him  as  a 
principle  of  conduct;  he  wishes  to  fol¬ 
low  his  own  devices,  sometimes  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  good  sense.  The  imita¬ 
tive  suggestion  is,  with  us,  a  very  un¬ 
certain  advertising  method.  Such  ref¬ 
erences  have  value  only  if  they  emanate 
from  a  person  known  as  a  scientific  auth¬ 
ority  or  as  a  professional  expert. 

The  citizen  of  a  French  city  who 
learns  that  already  999  persons  own  a 
car  of  the  X  make,  will  not  evince  any 
desire  to  make  the  number  an  even  1,000. 
Quite  the  contrary,  he  is  likely  to  show 
a  violent  inclination  for  the  make  Z  and 
to  wish  to  distinguish  himself  by  buying 
a  car  of  that  make. 

A  furniture  manufacturer  would  be 
very  ill  advised  if,  in  order  to  indtice  the 


through  sentiment.  The  advertising  man 
should  use  with  a  great  deal  of  mod¬ 
eration  any  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  public.  Any  too  violent  effort  over¬ 
shoots  the  mark,  and  provokes  an  iron¬ 
ical  reaction.  Even  the  man  of  the 
people  resists  appeals  to  his  emotions  for 
fear  of  undergoing  ridicule. 

The  task  is  therefore  difficult;  either 
the  appeal  risks  remaining  too  thin  and 
without  effect,  or  it  is  likely  to  become 
too  violent  and  lose  all  usefulness. 

.\nd  there  appears  the  essential  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  French  spirit;  measure  in  all 
things,  that  heritage  of  a  secular  civiliza¬ 
tion,  that  attitude  which  sometimes 
crushes  grand  enthusiasm  but  which 
often  wards  off  capital  error. 

There  is  nevertheless  one  form  of  feel¬ 
ing  to  which  the  French  public  is  always 
receptive,  esthetic  emotion.  We  have  a 
tendency  to  consider  things  under  the 
aspect  of  beauty.  It  seems  that  the 
Greeks  must  have  left  us  their  dogma  of 
the  identity  of  the  good  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  Even  such  a  skeptic  as  Anatole 
France  puts  aside  all  his  irony  when  he 
speaks  of  beauty  and  praises  its  eternal 
virtue. 

The  French  buying  public  will  be 
naturally  tempted  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  charm  of  appearances  as  to  the 
worth  of  interior  qualities.  If  moralists 
recall  that  it  is  not  wise  to  judge  by  ap¬ 
pearances  their  words  will  not  carry  con¬ 
viction.  Between  two  products  of  the 
same  usefulness  and  the  same  quality,  the 
buyer  will  choose  without  hesitation  the 
one  which  is  presented  to  him  under  the 
most  pleasing  aspect.  Our  perfumers 
study  the  shape  of  their  flask  not  less 
than  the  perfection  of  their  essences. 

The  elegance  of  the  product  demands 
also  the  dignity  of  the  setting  in  which  it 
is  present^.  The  International  Expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Decorative  Arts  held  in 
Paris  in  1925,  showed  how  far  esthetic 
detail  may  go  in  the  architecture  of 
shops  and  the  technique  of  display. 
There  also  it  is  the  choice  idea  which 
dominates.  The  display  window  of  a 
F'rench  shop  strives  less  to  suggest  the 
abundance  of  merchandise  offered  than  to 
emphasize  certain  characteristic  selec¬ 
tions. 

In  the  same  way,  we  desire  that  an 
announcement  or  a  poster  shall  be  care¬ 
fully  composed,  that  is  to  say  that  it  lead 
up  through  well  chosen  devices  to  a 
general  idea.  The  disposition  of  the 
characters,  the  introduction  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  choice  of  the  color,  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  text  should  join  to  give  an 
impression  of  unity,  as  the  elements  of  a 
Greek  temple  harmonize  in  a  perfect 
whole. 

But  the  rules  of  esthetics  apply  not 
only  to  the  plastic  arts ;  they  are  capable 
of  guiding  every  sort  of  human  activity. 
They  are  mechanical  elegances,  and  the 
French  are  extremely  sensitive  to  them. 
They  like  to  feel  in  a  machine  the 
judicious  economy  of  material,  the  strict 
adaptation  of  all  the  parts,  the  simplicity 
of  transmission,  the  geometric  sobriety  of 
the  lines  of  the  whole. 

In  a  word,  the  French  appreciate  “well 
finished”  articles.  We  have  behind  us  a 


carefulness  in  measure,  and  appreciates 
signs  of  good  taste.  It  responds  to  ap¬ 
peals  to  its  sentiment  on  condition  that 
they  are  discreetly  presented.  It  makes 
its  choice  with  an  eye  toward  pleasant 
shapes  and  judicious  proportions.  It  is  a 
stickler  for  quality. 

To  conquer  the  French  market  is,  then, 
a  task  which  demands  delicate  adjust¬ 
ments  and  which  carries  many  difficul¬ 
ties.  But  the  merchant  who  perseveres 
in  his  efforts  is  assured  of  a  lasting  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  French  buying  public,  if  it  shows 
itself  reserved  at  the  outset,  afterward 
practices  the  virtue  of  fidelity. 
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French  Statistics 

The  Republic  of  France  in  Europe 
possesses  an  area  of  212,659  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  39,402,739  according 
to  a  recent  census.  On  this  basis  the 
population  per  square  mile  is  184.4. 
Paris,  the  capital  city  has  a  population 
of  2,%7,000,  the  fifth  city  in  size  in  the 
world. 


The  above  photos  represent:  THE  RESTAURANT,  THE  COMPOSING 
ROOM,  and  THE  JOURNAL  RUILDING,  rue  de  Richelieu,  close  to  the 
Grands  Boulevards. 


LE  JOURNAL 


<00.  RUE  OE  RICHELIEU.  P.\RIS 


Founded  in  1892  by  F.  Xau,  “Le  Journal”  is 
the  best  edited,  the  most  attractive  and  the  most 
complete  of  all  the  great  French  dailies. 


The  most  brilliant  contributors  of  France  meet  in  its 
columns:  political  figures  especially  well  qualified  to 
treat  of  the  questions  of  the  day;  special  writers  sent  all 
over  the  world  to  cover  big  news  events  and  to  report 
picturesque  happenings;  short  story  writers  and  novelists  who 
maintain  the  brilliant  and  vivid  literary  traditions;  artists  who 
follow  the  reality  of  life  from  day  to  day  with  a  sure  touch  and 
a  biting  humor  in  their  commentaries,  which  make  them  the  court  of 
last  appeal  in  the  realms  of  irony  and  common  sense. 


Through  a  special  adaptation  of  machinery  the  rotary  presses  of 
^‘'Le  Journal”  can 'turn  out  millions  of  copies  a  day  at  a  high  speed, 
with  designs  perfectly  reproduced  in  several  colors  on  each  page. 


The  great  business  houses  and  other  organizations  which  seek  to 
influence  public  opinion,  the  great  thinkers  who  wish  to  launch  a  new 
idea,  know  as  do  the  advertisers  who  wish  to  launch  a  product  or  an 
enterprise,  that  the  articles,  the  news  and  the  advertising  in  “Le  Journal” 
reach  every  class  of  society. 


Advertising  in  “Le  Journal”  always  brings  the  customer  sought. 


All  information,  all  schedules  and  estimates,  are  freely  furnished  on 
request  by:  Societe  “JOURNAL-PUBLICITE,”  which  controls  all  ad¬ 
vertising  in  “Le  Journal.”  The  offices  of  this  organization  in  Paris  are 
at  102  rue  de  Richelieu. 
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SERVING  AMERICAN  TOURISTS  WITH  DAY’S  NEWS 

How  Paris  Edition  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Caters  to  Travelers  and  the  American  Colony  in 
Europe — Story  of  the  Founding  and  Progress  of  Bennett’s  Foreign  Venture 


By  ALBERT  G.  LANEY 


LAURENCE  HILLS 

Managing  Director  European  Edition  Neu:  York  Herald 


CTATISTICS  show  that  half  a  million 
Americans  come  to  Europe  annually 
as  tourists,  for  visits  of  from  a  few 
weeks  to  several  months.  In  addition 
there  are  in  Paris,  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  at  least  50,000  permanent  Am¬ 
erican  residents.  From  these  two  classes 
the  reading  group  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald,  European  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  is  made  up,  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  sort  of  persons  included,  it  rep¬ 
resents  probably  the  highest  class  of  read¬ 
ers  in  any  reading  group  in  the  world 
and  the  most  highly  concentrated  buying 
power. 

Considering  these  facts  it  is  surprising 
to  find  that  the  New  York  Herald  of 
Paris,  founded  by  James  Gordon  Bennett 
in  1887,  but  operating  as  a  metropolitan 
newspaper,  serving  a  highly  concentrated 
and  unusual  reading  and  advertising 
group,  is  less  than  six  years  old. 

This  seemingly  paradoxical  statement  is 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  Laurence 
Hills,  present  Managing  EHrector  of  the 
Herald,  assumed  his  position  in  March  of 
1920  and  during  these  six  short  years,  has 
brought  the  paper  from  a  small  organ 
chronicling  the  social  doings  of  prom¬ 
inent  Americans  in  Europe  in  four  pages, 
to  its  present  commanding  position  in  the 
European  field,  requiring  an  average  of 
ten  pages  daily,  and  often  twelve,  four¬ 
teen  and  even  sixteen  pages,  to  carry  its 
average  of  2,000,000  agate  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  each  year,  and  spending  up¬ 
wards  of  1,000,000  francs  a  year  on  cable 
tolls  alone. 

The  story  of  the  progress  of  the  New 
York  Herald  of  Paris  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1887  on  a  whim  of  the  late  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  to  the  opening  of  the 
tourist  season  of  1926,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  entire  field  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  satisfying  oj  a 
great  man’s  hobby  through  many  years  in 
the  face  of  tremendous  losses,  followed  by 
a  period  of  remarkable  activity  and  re¬ 
markable  achievement  during  the  stren¬ 
uous  days  of  the  World  War,  which  was 
in  turn  followed  by  another  period  of 
depression,  from  a  newspaper  publishing 
standpoint,  when  the  paper  dropped  back 
into  the  rut  of  small  and  unimportant 
chroniclings. 

This  period  seemed  likely  to  continue 
indefinitely  in  the  life  of  the  Herald  when 
the  American  troops  left  French  soil,  and 
but  for  the  happy  circumstance  that  the 
right  man  was  chosen  for  the  job  of  con¬ 
ducting  its  affairs,  it  might  even  today  be 
jogging  along  in  the  same  rut. 

The  War  history  of  the  Herald  under 
James  Gordon  Bennett  is  worth  a  volume 
alone.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Herald  was  the  only  newspaper  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  one  of  the  very  few  in  any 
langpiage  published  in  Paris  during  the 
trying  days  when  the  German  Army  bat¬ 
tered  at  the  doors  and  was  finally  stopped 
by  Marshall  Joffre  at  the  first  battle  of 
the  Marne. 

That  it  was  published,  and  did  not  miss 
an  edition  during  all  that  time,  was 
entirely  due  to  the  determination  of  Mr. 
Bennett  not  to  give  in  before  the  over¬ 
whelming  German  threat  when  many 
publications  had  moved  to  Bordeaux.  It 
established  a  reputation  during  those 
days,  a  reputation  that  will  continue  with 
it  as  long  as  it  exists. 

There  is  a  story  told  around  the  Her¬ 
ald  office — it  has  now  become*  a  tradition 
— of  how  Mr.  Bennett  came  to  the  city 
room  that  memorable  night  when  every¬ 
one  believed  beyond  doubt  that  the 
German  horde  would  march  into  Paris 
on  the  next  day.  He  found  his  City 
Editor  gone,  out  of  Paris  while  it  was 
still  possible,  only  a  semblance  of  a  staff 
left  and  a  mechanical  force  made  up  of 
a  mere  handful  of  men. 

Mr.  Bennett  called  this  little  group  into 
the  front  office  for  a  conference  that 
has  become  historic.  He  could  blame  no 


one  for  quitting  Paris  along  with  the 
throngs  crowding  every  exit,  he  said.  It 
was  dangerous  to  stay.  But  if  enough 
men  would  stand  by  him  the  Herald 
would  come  out  next  morning  and  every¬ 
day  until  the  Prussians  came.  He  would 
only  cease  publication,  he  said,  when  it 
could  no  longer  be  accomplished  free  of 
Prussian  domination,  and  he  sent  his  men 
back  to  work,  having  been  assured  that 
they  would  stick,  with  a  lusty  “To  Hell 
with  the  Prussians.” 

In  1918  and  the  first  half  of  1919,  when 
France  swarmed  with  American  soldiers, 
the  Herald  reached  its  peak  of  circula¬ 
tion,  frequently  selling  as  many  as  400,000 
copies  in  a  single  day.  With  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  troops,  however,  it  again 
began  to  fall  back,  and  when  the  late 
Mr.  Munsey  acquired  it  along  with  the 
New  York  edition,  it  was  considered,  to 
say  the  least,  a  liability  likely  to  eat  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  New 
York  edition,  and  something  perhaps  to  be 
carried  along  for  the  sake  of  the  tradition 
and  the  reputation  established  during  tha 
War,  but  a  liability  to  be  operated  with 
the  smallest  staff  possible  and  at  an  ab¬ 
solute  minimum  of  expense. 

At  about  this  time  Mr.  Munsey  sent 
Laurence  Hills  to  Europe  as  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Sun  in  Paris  and  to  cover  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Versailles  and  the 
later  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Council  at  Geneva.  This  done,  Mr.  Hills 
was  literally  shoved  into  the  job  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald,  with  instructions  to 
do  his  best  to  keep  expenses  down  and 
the  policy  of  the  paper  within  its  scope 
and  possibilities  as  Mr.  Munsey  conceived 
them. 

Mr.  Munsey’s  conception,  from  the 
first,  was  at  odds  with  that  of  Mr.  Hills, 
and  one  need  only  glance  through  any 
edition  of  the  Herald  today  to  realize  that 
Mr.  Munsey,  successful  as  he  was  as  a 
newspaper  publisher,  was  in  the  wrong. 

He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  an 
American  newspaper  published  in  Europe 
could  never  be  a  success  and  that  the 


mere  expense  of  making  it  a  real  news¬ 
paper  would  run  into  millions  of  dollars 
yearly.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  are 
best  illustrated  in  his  clear,  though  as  it 
afterward  appeared,  rather  faulty  analysis 
of  the  situation,  given  to  Mr.  Hills  at  the 
tirre  the  latter  took  charge  of  the  paper 
in  March,  1920. 

“The  first  thing  necessary  to  the  wise 
handling  of  any  undertaking,”  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey  said,  "is  to  see  clearly  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  that  undertaking.  Hence  let 
me  put  you  right  with  regard  to  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald. 

“First,  its  purp<ise  is  to  mirror  the 
whereabouts  and  doings  of  Americans  in 
Paris  primarily,  and  in  a  general  way, 
.Americans  scattered  throughout  Europe. 

“Eliminate  that  purpose  from  the  paper 
and  it  would  have  no  excuse  for  existing. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be 
a  great  newspaper,  printed  in  a  foreign 
language  in  Paris.  Its  clientele  is  of 
necessity  small,  very  very  small,  and  this 
means  in  turn,  a  small,  very,  very  small 
revenue,  and  without  a  big  revenue,  big 
expenditures  cannot  be  made  except  at  a 
loss  to  the  owner  of  the  newspaper. 

“The  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  has  always  been  misunderstood  by 
American  travellers  abroad.  These  .Amer¬ 
icans,  without  stopping  to  reason,  expect 
that  little  paper  to  carry  all  the  .American 
news,  and  in  a  word  be  practically  as 
complete  as  is  a  New  York  newspaper. 

“Well,  what  would  this  mean?  It 
would  mean  that  cable  tolls  alone,  repro¬ 
ducing  a  New  York  newspaper  in  Paris, 
would  run  into  millions  of  dollars,  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  with 
merely  a  pittance  of  revenue  with  which 
to  meet  these  tolls.  Again,  a  paper  large 
enough  to  carry  all  this  American  news, 
and  to  be  the  well  balanced,  complete 
newspaper  that  the  .American  would  have 
it,  could  not  be  less  than  twelve  pages  in 
size. 

“This  would  mean  a  large  staff  of  type 
setters,  a  large  staff  of  editors,  a  large 


staff  of  reporters,  a  large  staff  fore  and 
aft,  including  stereotypers  and  printers. 
Such  a  paper,  with  no  more  revenue  than 
can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  Paris  paper, 
would  mean  a  loss  that  would  run  beyond 
five  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  Paris, 
and  that  would  hardly  look  good  to  some 
of  those  Americans  who  criticize  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
for  not  being  everything  their  Amer¬ 
ican  papers  are. 

“Still  again,  one  of  the  conditions  of 
Mr.  Bennett’s  permit  to  bring  out  the 
Paris'^bdition  of  the  Herald  was  that  his 
paper  should  not  meddle  with  political 
matters  in  France,  and  should  be  alto¬ 
gether  neutral  in  every  way  in  containing 
no  matter  that  would  be  disturbing  or  an¬ 
noying  to  France.  In  the  big  sense  of 
a  fairly  developed  newspaper,  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  does  hot 
exist  and  never  can  exist.  The  revenue 
is  not  there  to  justify  it,  the  circulation 
is  not  there  to  justify  it.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  there  to  justify  it.  Consequently  it 
is  a  question  of  publishing  a  paper  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  estab¬ 
lished,  holding  strictly  to  that  purpose,  or 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  And  all  this 
means,  if  the  purpose  is  to  continue,  econ¬ 
omy,  simplicity,  and  freedom  from  pre¬ 
tense  and  splurge.  The  readers  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
buy  the  paper  primarily  to  see  who’s 
who,  where  he  is  and  what  he  is  doing. 
.And  they  buy  it  in  the  main,  for  no  other 
purpose.” 

When  Mr.  Munsey  made  these  state¬ 
ments  the  Herald  might  be  described  as 
being  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Within  six 
months  afterward  he  was  presented  with 
figures  to  show  that  his  paper,  for  the 
existence  of  which  there  was  in  his  mind, 
no  justification,  had  made  a  profit,  and  he 
lived  to  see  it  become  the  most  important 
-American  newspaper  published  outside  of 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  absolutely  dominating  the  field 
within  its  circulating  radius  and  cater¬ 
ing  to  a  more  select  and  highly  concen¬ 
trated  reading  group  probably  than  any 
other  daily  paper  in  the  world. 

He  saw  it,  in  fact,  become  the  metro¬ 
politan  daily  that  he  had  visualized  as 
utterly  impossible,  put  out  by  a  highly 
trained  staff  and  a  highly  efficient  me¬ 
chanical  department,  on  the  basis  of  a 
cable  service  which  he  conceived  to  be 
entirely  beyond  the  realms  of  the  pos¬ 
sible.  And  he  saw,  moreover,  a  yearly 
turnover  of  more  than  10,000,000  francs 
by  a  paper  which,  in  his  own  words  “does 
not  exist  and  never  can  exist”  as  a  fairly 
developed  newspaper. 

To  Mr.  Munsey’s  credit,  however,  it 
must  be  said  that  once  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  his  conception  was  wrong,  he 
lent  ready  and  wholehearted  co-operation 
to  the  progress  of  the  Herald  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  position,  until  he  relinquished  control 
of  both  newspapers  to  Mr.  Ogden  Reid, 
in  1924.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been 
as  he  said,  utterly  impossible. 

Comparing  the  Herald  of  today  with 
Mr.  Munsey’s  conception  of  it  in  1920  is 
perhaps  the  most  forceful  way  of  demon¬ 
strating  its  importance  in  the  newspaper 
field. 

Laying  down  as  its  primary  purpose  the 
mirroring  of  the  whereabouts  and  doings 
of  .Americans  in  Europe,  he  said  that  if 
this  purpose  were  eliminated  the  paper 
would  have  no  excuse  for  existing.  This 
purpose,  naturally,  has  not  been  elim¬ 
inated.  Rather  it  has  been  enlarged  and 
expanded  until  today  the  doings  of  Amer¬ 
icans  in  every  Capital  and  resort  city  of 
Europe  are  faithfully  and  interestingly 
recorded  in  its  columns  every  day.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  the  Herald  publishes  a 
daily  Riviera  Edition  and  every  day  in  the 
year  a  London  Edition. 

Its  clientele,  he  said,  is  of  necessity 
very,  very  small,  but  the  number  of  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Herald  today  is  limited  only 
(Continued  on  page  F\6) 
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by  the  number  of  Americans  in  Europe 
and  it  is  read  daily  by  thousands  of  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  Europeans. 

His  ideas  on  the  subject  of  revenue  are 
strikingly  answered  by  the  10,000,000 
franc  yearly  turnover. 

A  paper  large  enough  to  carry  the 
American  news  and  to  be  well  balanced 
and  complete,  Mr.  Munsey  believed,  could 
not  be  less  than  twelve  pages  in  size. 
Since  the  Fall  of  1925,  when  the  high 
tide  of  European  travel  had  finished  for 
the  season,  the  Herald  has  frequently 
run  over  his  twelve-page  limit  in  order 
to  carry  its  volume  of  advertising  and 
news,  both  cable  and  European. 

Cable  tolls  could  not  possibly  be  offset, 
he  said,  by  the  pitiful  revenue  possible 
to  a  paper  in  Paris.  The  Herald  will 
spend  close  to  1,000,000  francs  on  cable 
tolls  in  1926,  in  addition  to  its  special 
leased  wire.  United  Press  service  and  its 
direct  wire  to  London,  over  which 
thousands  of  words  of  news  come  each 
night.  This  expenditure  on  daily  cable 
news,  by  far  the  largest  of  any  English 
language  paper  published  in  Europe,  is 
possible  only  because  the  revenue  has 
mounted  steadily  since  the  paper  was 
first  put  under  an  efficient  business  man¬ 
agement  and  an  intelligent  editorial  policy. 

But  more  important  still  perhaps,  and 
an  item  not  even  considered  by  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey,  the  Herald’s  daily  cabled  stock  and 
bond  quotations  exceed  by  forty  per  cent 
all  other  cabled  lists  in  Europe.  For  this 
reason  it  is  taken  by  every  large  financial 
institution  on  the  Continent  and  by  for¬ 
eign  holders  of  American  securities. 

The  growth  and  extension  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  during  these  last  six  years,  however, 
was  not  unattended  by  adversities,  the 
most  important  of  which  bears  recording 
because  it  marks  an  accomplishment  in 
daily  newspaper  production  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  unique. 


On  the  morning  of  February  10,  1922, 
a  little  less  than  a  year  after  Mr.  Hills 
had  taken  over  the  Herald  and  at  a  time 
when  it  was  beginning  to  establish  itself 
upon  a  firm  financial  basis,  the  French 
Compositors’  Union  suddenly,  and  with¬ 
out  warning,  presented  a  twenty-four 
hour  ultimatum  to  both  the  Herald  and 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  demanding  a  big 
increase  in  pay  over  the  differential  union 
rate  plus,  which  they  had  always  been  al¬ 
lowed  for  setting  English  matter. 

The  demand  was  immediately  refused 
and  when  it  became  evident  that  the  men 
would  not  show  up  for  work  that  night, 
even  though  the  ultimatum  should  have 
carried  over  until  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Hills  called  a  meeting  with  the  managing 
directors  of  the  Mail  and  together  with 
them  worked  out  a  scheme  with  which 
the  Union  was  successfully  fought  and 
which  brought  the  men  back  to  work  at 
the  old  scale  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  of 
idleness. 

Those  first  editions  of  the  Herald  and 
the  Mail  were  put  out  as  photographed 
typewritten  manuscript  from  plates  pboto- 
engraved  in  the  Daily  Mail  plant,  and 
appeared  on  the  streets  of  Paris  next 
morning  as  four  pages  of  typewritten 
matter,  entirely  without  advertising. 

This  process  continued  for  about  a 
week  until  gradually  the  two  papers 
working  in  conjunction,  were  able  to  bave 
an  increasing  amount  of  matter  set  in 
widely  scattered  job  printing  plants 
throughout  Paris,  and  to  run  again  a  few 
small  advertisements.  Little  by  little 
more  printing  began  to  appear,  until  at 
the  end  of  the  six  weeks,  when  it  became 
evident  to  Union  leaders  that  their  cause 
was  hopeless,  both  papers  were  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  streets  with  a  minimum  of 
photo-engraved  matter  and  almost  their 
full  quota  of  display  advertisements.  The 
men  came  back  without  further  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  since  that  time  there  has  been 
no  dissension  in  the  mechanical  forces 
of  either  paper. 

The  growth  of  the  Herald  continues  to¬ 
day  and  its  possibilities  for  expansion  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  With  the  advent  of 
the  1926  tourist  army  it  enters  upon  the 
period  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 


On  May  1,  1926,  the  Herald  printed 
for  the  first  time,  a  new  Mid-European 
edition,  in  addition  to  its  regular  Paris 
and  London  editions.  This  new  venture, 
leaving  Paris  by  airplane  in  the  early 
morning  of  May  1,  reached  Berlin  several 
hours  later  and  throughout  May  Day 
was  the  only  newspaper  offered  for  sale 
on  the  streets  of  the  German  Capital,  due 
to  the  annual  May  Day  holiday  custom¬ 
ary  throughout  Europe.  The  Mid-Euro¬ 
pean  edition  has  now  become  a  daily 
feature  of  the  newspaper. 

On  Sunday,  May  2,  the  Herald  pre¬ 
sented  the  first  transatlantic  radio-photo¬ 
graph  ever  printed  in  a  Continental  news¬ 
paper,  a  picture  snapped  at  three  fifty 
o’clock  on  the  Friday  afternoon  before 
during  the  third  race  at  the  Jamaica, 
L.  I.  race  track.  This  feat  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  international  journalism  just 
as  did  the  Herald’s  initiative  in  bringing 
the  first  typesetting  machine  to  Europe 
many  years  ago. 

The  Herald  followed  this  feat  the  next 
day,  Monday,  May  3,  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  advertisement  of  the  John 
Wanamaker  stores,  transmitted  by  the 
newly  perfected  radio-photographic 
method  from  New  York. 


The  French  Railway  Syetem 

France  has  six  great  railway  systems 
constructed  under  various  concessions 
which  expire  at  various  dates  from  1950 
to  1960,  when  they  revert  to  the  State. 
They  represent  an  installment  cost  of  25,- 
000,000,000  francs.  These  with  their  mile¬ 
age  in  1922  were  :  Nord,  2,380 ;  Est,  3,124 ; 
Paris-Orleans,  4,641 ;  Paris-Lyon-Medi- 
terranee,  6,078;  Midi,  2,560;  Ouest-Etat, 
5,599;  total  mileage  24,382.  The  Alsace- 
Lorraine  system  of  railway  has  a  mileage 
of  1,384,  making  a  grand  total  mileage 
of  25,766. 

The  Ouest-Etat  and  the  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine  lines  are  operated  by  the  State, 
through  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 

Of  the  main  lines,  1,030  miles  were 
destroyed  in  the  war. 

All  had  been  rebuilt  by  May  1,  1921. 


GILLES  DUROULET 

A  MONO  the  delegates  who  came  froa 
France  to  attend  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia,  is  Gilles  Duron- 
let,  Chief  of  the  Provincial  Department 
of  Agence  Havas.  Gilles  Duroulet  was 
born  in  1896,  acquired  his  education  in 

_  the  Secondary 

Schools  of  Paris 
and  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris 
for  the  degree  of 
Chemical  Engi¬ 
neer  when  his 
studies  were  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the 
World  War  m 
1914. 

He  entered  the 
French  Army  as 
an  enlisted  man 
of  Infantry  in 

Gilles  Duroulet  December  of  that 
year,  although  he 
was  still  under  the  military  age,  and  left 
for  the  front  as  a  candidate  for  commis¬ 
sion,  in  May  of  the  following  year.  He 
was  successively  promoted  to  the  grades 
of  Second  and  First  Lieutenant  and  was 
later  attached  to  the  General  Staff  of  an 
American  Division,  in  which  capacity  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  War. 

During  the  War  he  was  cited  in  orders 
five  times,  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre, 
and  after  being  wounded  was  made  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Demobilized  in  1919,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Agence  Havas  as  Assistant  to 
the  General  Secretary. 

He  held  this  position  until  February 
of  1925,  when  he  became  Assistant  to 
the  Manager  of  the  Lyons  Branch,  then 
promoted  to  his  present  position. 

In  April,  1922,  Mr.  Duroulet  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  to  make  a  study  of 
advertising  conditions  and  while  there  at¬ 
tended  the  Press  Congress  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  and  later  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Ninth  Foreign  Trade  Convention  at 
the  Bellevue- Stratford  in  Philadelphia. 


Paris  is  not  the  whole  of  France. 

Industrialists,  business  men  and  merchants  who  advertise  in  Paris  may  think  that  they  have  addressed  the 
entire  country. 

This  is  a  mistake. 

For  in  France  there  are  many  different  regions  each  with  its  peculiarities  and  individualities.  This  fact  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Regional  Press  of  France,  each  newspaper  peculiar  to  the  section  in  which  it  is 
published.. 

One  of  the  richest  of  these  sections,  with  dense  population  and  important  industries,  extending  from  the  Alps 
on  the  East  to  the  Rhone  on  the  North  and  West  and  to  Provence  on  the  South,  is  the  “Alpes  Francaises,” 
including  seven  Departments  with  2,200,000  inhabitants. 

Its  capital  unquestionably  is  Grenoble  and  its  special  newspaper  is 

LE  PETIT  DAUPHINOIS 

LE  PETIT  DAUPHINOIS,  DIRECTOR  JOSEPH  BESSON  (1890-1919) 

1-  — First  as  to  order  of  importance  and  the  first  to  reach  its  readers  throughout  the  “Alpes  Francaises” 

St  Le  Petit  Dauphinois  is  a  great  daily  which  purveys  the  news  impartially.  It  circulates  in  a  region,  far 

-  removed  from  Paris  and  reaches  its  readers  twelve  hours  ahead  of  the  Paris  newspapers. 

First  on  the  street  due  to  its  special  automobile  delivery  service. 

Special  leased  wires  from  the  editorial  rooms  to  the  great  news  agencies  in  Paris.  Its  great  volume  of 
local  news  makes  it  the  favorite  journal  of  planters,  working  men,  merchants  and  manufacturers.  First 
as  to  circulation  and  first  as  to  returns  from  advertising. 

During  the  summer  season  Le  Petit  Dauphinois  has  a  large  clientele  of  tourists,  both  French  and  For¬ 
eigners  passing  through  the  resort  cities  of  Grenoble,  Annecy,  Chambery,  Valence  and  Briancon, 
travelling  along  the  “Routes  des  Alpes”,  climbing  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Alpes,  sojourning  at  the  Lakes 
or  at  the  famous  resorts  of  Chamonix,  Aix-les-Bains,  Evian,  Thonon,  Uriage,  etc.,  making  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  a  social  life  corresponding  to  the  life  of  the  Riviera  during  the  winter  season. 

Le  Petit  Dauphinois,  which  brings  to  them  the  news  of  the  entire  world  each  morning  is  the  connecting 
link  between  them  and  their  home  countries. 

ADVERTISING  IN  LE  PETIT  DAUPHINOIS  IS  EIRST  CLASS  ADVERTISING 
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Henry  Simond  ^  Dailv  Momillg  NcWSpaper  Henry  Simond 
■ector,  Editor-in-Ouef  Director,  Editor-in-Qi 

Editorial  Rooms  and  Business  Offices,  6  Place  de  I’Opera 

Founded  in  1883,  this  newspaper-  has 
acquired  a  position  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  Political,  Economic  and  Literary 
life  of  France. 

True  to  its  line  of  conduct  for  the 
defense  of  the  National  interests,  a  line 
from  which  it  has  never  departed,  TEcho 
de  Paris  for  many  years  has  seen  its 
circulation  constantly  increasing.  It  is 
actually  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the 
French  Press. 


Its  principal  con¬ 
tributors  are  among 
those  authors  and 
journalists  of  best 
reputation  held  in 
the  highest  appreci¬ 
ation  by  the  public : 
General  de 
Castelnau 
Henry  Bordeaux 
de  I’Academie 
Frangaise 
Charles  Benoist 
de  rinstitut 
Pertinax 

Henri  de  Kerillis 
Franc-Nohain 
Marcel  Hutin 
and  others 


Publishes  every 
week  full  or  half 
pages  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects: 

Army  and  Navy 
Colonial  Life 
Life  in  Foreign 
Countries 
Religious  and 
Social  Life 
Sporting  Life 
The  World  of 
Women 

Scientific  Treatises 

Arts,  Literature  and 
Music 

Children’s  Section 


Paris  Headquarters,  6  Place  de  FOpera 


Advertising  in  TECHO  DE  PARIS,  of  a  constantly  increasing  volume,  brings 
particularly  important  results  because  of  its  de  luxe  clientele  representing  a 
vast  buying  power,  because  of  the  great  number  of  newsdealers  who  handle 
it  in  all  of  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  France,  and  because  of  its  moderate 
rates,  judiciously  studied. 
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HOUSE  ORGAN  IS 
POPULAR  IN  FRANCE 

By  PIERRE  ARGENCE 

Manager  Agence  Havas  Branch  at  Lyons 


A  mode  of  publicity  much  used  in  the 
United  States  and  which  tends  to  become 
popular  in  France,  is  the  employment  of 
house  organs,  whose  aspects,  form  and 
destination,  may  vary  to  infinity. 

Their  most  simple  shape  is  that  of  a 
periodical  bulletin  which  merely  relates 
the  important  facts  in  the  industrial  or 
commercial  life  of  the  house  in  question 
for  the  periodic  information  of  its  sales 
force,  the  staffs  of  its  factories,  and — in 
brief,  all  those  who  are  directly  attached 
to  the  firm. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  sort  exist 
in  France  and  an  effort  has  been  made 
also  to  make  through  them  an  influence 
upon  the  tendencies  and  opinions  of  the 
workers. 

In  another  direction  some  firms  have 
edited  publications  of  much  less  definite 
aspect,  containing  matter  of  less  limited 
character  and  tending  to  imitate  the  re¬ 
view  as  much  by  diversity  of  their  infor¬ 
mation  as  by  a  more  attractive  presenta¬ 
tion.  These  firms,  however,  have  clearly 
shown  what  are  the  purposes  of  these 
publications  by  giving  them  the  name  of 
their  firm,  such  as  Peugeot  Reznie,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Revue,  etc.  Other  firms  have 
created  reviews  of  a  more  pretentious 
type  along  much  more  general  lines  and 
which,  to  judge  at  least  by  their  appear¬ 
ance,  do  not  seem  to  be  connected  as 
directly  as  others  to  such  and  such  a 
house.  For  instance  La  Parfumerie 
Modeme  which  was  formerly  the  organ 
of  the  Societe  Francaise  des  Produits 
Aromatiques,  but  has  now  become  an 
independent  magazine;  Art-Gout-Beaute, 
which  defends  the  interests  of  the  silk 
house  of  Albert  Godde,  Bedin  &  Cie ; 
Le  Chasseur  Francois,  whose  object  is 
lo  sell  the  products  of  the  Manufacture 


Francaise  d’Armes  &  Cycles  de  St. 
Etienne. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  named 
but  it  is  no  doubt  sufficient  to  choose  a 
few  and  explain  their  operation,  though 
this  would  probably  not  teach  anything 
new  to  our  American  friends  who  are 
already  well  informed  in  such  matters. 

La  Parfumerie  Moderne  was  created 
in  1908  by  M.  Gattefosse,  and  devoted, 
first,  to  propaganda  in  foreign  lands  for 
the  sale  of  raw  material  for  perfumery 
of  French  and  foreign  production.  It  is 
solely  by  means  of  this  paper  that  a  very 
modest  firm  has  now  become  a  rather 
powerful  organization,  exporting  to  all 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  magazine,  which  has  an  attractive 
appearance,  still  retains  some  of  its  orig¬ 
inal  editorial  staff  but  has  now  become 
an  independent  magazine,  which,  although 
it  always  contains  the  advertisements  of 
the  firm  which  created  it,  also  receives 
all  the  adyertising  which  is  offered  it, 
even  that  of  firms  competing  with  the 
Societe  Francais  des  Produits  Aro¬ 
matiques. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  house  or¬ 
gans  is  Art-Gout-Beaute,  issued  monthly 
and  edited,  as  we  mentioned  before,  by 
the  firm  of  Albert  Godde,  Bedin  &  Cie., 
of  Lyons.  It  is  of  an  agreeable  format, 
carefullv  edited  and  illustrated  with  draw¬ 
ings.  This  organ  is  issued  in  French, 
English  and  Spanish  and  is  sent  to  all 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  text  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
fashion,  not  only  to  frocks  and  costumes 
hnt  also  to  hats  and  interior  decorations 
for  the  home.  It  is  said  that  the  firm  of 
Albert  Godde,  Bedin  &  Cie.  during  the 
first  years,  appropriated  a  million  francs 
a  year  to  establish  this  publication. 

It  owns  its  own  printing  shop,  litho¬ 
graphing  plant  and  bindery.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  magazine  has  been  well 
handled  as  it  is  sent  not  only  to  selected 
addresses  but  is  also  for  sale  at  the  news 
stands  of  the  Paris  boulevards  as  well  as 
in  prominent  French  and  foreign  cities. 

Le  Chasseur  Francais  contains  the 
type  of  advertising  well  known  in  the 
United  States  under  the  name  of  cata- 


Pierre  Argence 

log  houses,  with  a  great  variety  of 
products. 

La  Manufacture  Francaises  des  .\rmes 
&  Cycles,  produces  merchandise  in  quan¬ 
tities.  It  sells  everything  relating  to 
fishing,  hunting,  cycling  and  sports  in 
general.  It  sells  clothes,  it  sells  boots, 
it  sells  also  apparatus  for  agriculture. 
In  brief,  its  activity  extends  to  infinity, 
and  it  is  therefore,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
most  American  organizations  that  we 
have  in  France. 

Le  Chasseur  Francais,  whose  sub¬ 
scription  is  priced  very  low,  has  a  huge 
circulation  amounting  to  320,000  copies. 
This  magazine  has  been  incontestably  the 
foundation  of  the  success  of  the  Manu¬ 


facture  des  Armes  &  Cycles.  The  pub¬ 
lication  receives  also,  advertising  for  dif¬ 
ferent  products,  on  the  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  do  not  compete  with  the 
merchandise  sold  by  the  publisher. 

Everybody  interested  in  our  business 
understands  how  rarely  are  united,  under 
the  direction  of  a  thoroughly  competent 
man,  the  editors,  artists  and  technicians 
capable  of  preparing  a  perfect  numbei 
each  month,  or  twice  a  month. 

If  one  adds  to  these  difficulties  of  the 
general  order,  the  difficulties  peculiar  to 
France,  causeid  by  the  instability  of  the 
prices  of  labor  and  paper,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  creation  of  house  organs  is  a 
very  difficult  matter,  especially  if  one 
considers  that  the  daily  and  periodical 
French  press  offers  as  much  circulation 
as  one  could  wish  for,  and  that  at  very 
reasonable  rates. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN 
WOMEN 

When  the  French  Delegation  to 
the  A.  A.  C.  W.  arrived  in  New 
York  last  week  they  were  received 
at  City  Hall  hy  Mayor  Walker. 

Dr.  Knecht,  responding  to  an  in¬ 
troduction  hy  Loom  Wiley,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  made  reference 
to  American  women,  who,  he  said, 
would  never  be  forgotten  by 
France  for  their  work  in  helping 
French  orphans,  hospitals  and  sick 
soldiers. 

“I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  paying  tribute,"  he  said  “to  the 
women  of  America  who  were  the 
worthy  companions  of  the  great 
men  who  came  to  this  country  and 
built  it  up,  despite  the  greatest  of 
odds,  into  one  of  the  greatest  em¬ 
pires  of  the  world,  an  empire  of 
achievement  and  justice." 


ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL  SAMPLE  FAIR 

OF  LYONS 

SPRING  OF  1927  March  7  to  20 


In'a  Wonderful  Building,  unique  as  to  its  dimensions  and  conception,  the 

Lyons  International  Fair  presents 

SAMPLES  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WORLD 

The  last  fair  was  visited  by 

BUYERS  FROM  47  NATIONS 


THE  LYONS  FAIR 

entire  world  may  come  together  at  any 


is  a  permanent  medium  through 
which  buyers  and  sellers  of  the 
time. 


For  all  information  apply  to:  HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  LYONS 
In  the  United  States:  M.  EMILE  GARDEN,  50  Church  St.,  New  York 
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BILLBOARDS  BACK  NEWSPAPER  SPACE  IN  FRANCE 


Average  Budget  Usually  Includes  Space  on  “Palisades”  Which  Abound  in  Larger  Cities — Relied 
Upon  to  Create  “Buyer  Demand” — Use  of  Color  in  Posters  Highly  Developed 


W  in  France.  Need- 
less  to  say  the  ad- 
vertisers  and  the 
u  agencies  have  tak- 

en  advantage  of 
this  op- 

«  portunity  and  the 

pulling  power 
advertising  placed 
thereon,  has  been 
most 

Palisades  of  this 
the 

advertising  inan 
“Hors-Serie" 
and  are  both  far 
superior  and  much 
more  expensive 

the  wall  pos- 

.  and  the  pal- 

isades  situated  in 
other  sections  of 
the  big  cities.  This 
"iiM  superiority  conies 

. j't  if  first  from  the  fact 

^9  I  that  they  are  visible 

HPiRPS'  I  i  to  a  greater  number 

persons  and  to 

raHlHjif  class  that 

second, 

_  because  of  the  lat- 

the  manner 
the  advertis- 

The 

panels  may 

paper 

U|)on 

.  J||HH|||H  or 

- - - background,  or 

•  •  ..n  ••  •  ~r  r  ■  .  .  tfiev  mav,  if  the 

typical  Palisade  lor  poster  advertising,  palisade  'js  to  re- 

rtising.  The  temporary  palisade  takes  the  jji  a  i  n  in  place 

through  a  period 
of  months,  be 

ink  walls,  upon  many  painted  directly  upon  the  background 
be  warning  “Defense  itself,  and  their  size,  running  from 
HOod  old  American  30  metres  to  100  metres,  permits  of  the 
but  there  remain  reproduction  of  advertisements  on  the 
ice  is  rented  and  these  grand  scale  with  both  perspective  and 
with  the  artistic  and  artistic  value.  They  are  generally  utiT 
;rs.  These  are  known  ized  for  automobile,  steamship  or  resort 
irs”  or  wall  ixisters,  advertisements  but  are  used  to  a  certain 
sively  by  all  kinds  of  e.xtent  by  the  larger  department  stores 
•  outdiHir  campaigns,  and  commodity  manufacturers, 
s  and  sizes,  run  from  I'.lcctric  sign  advertising,  what  the 
)  by  60  centimetres,  to  I'rencbmau  calls  “motifs  lumineux,"  is 
nd  Aigle,  of  220  by  of  necessity  reserved  for  the  larger  cities, 
he  prices  depending  and  while  it  is  not  developed  to  the 
These  ixisters  strike  extent  found  in  America,  it  still  occupies 
s  of  the  French  ter-  an  important  place  in  the  outdoor  adver- 
bine  colors,  one  of  the  tising  campaign  and  will  be  found  to 
isiderations  in  poster  be  handled  in  a  most  effective  manner, 


known 

outdoor 

perhaps 

than 

any  other  coun-  ^ 

elec- 

manner  “affi- 

are 

ary 

folio  w-u  p  and 
form  one  of  the 

most  effective  me-  SV^^^H-:||^DrX-V., 

thods  of  putting  a  I 

product  before  the  u^U  IroaKfe 

buying  group  AU  llSkJl  S- 

known  to  the  con-  HB  '  '  '* 

The  procedure  -  i  nrl 

most  cases  is  i<ltll<U  ■  "••»  I .  ^  U 

this.  The  adver- 

through  -V 

once  B^H^fcg||||B||||i|f^^H  sHR^ 

budget  and  general 
been 

worked  out. 

the 

weekly  and  month- 

ly  publications,  the  ' 

proportion  allotted 

to  each  depending  _  -A--^  "•  .  •■  5^^,. 

on  the  product  it-  "-,. 

self  and  the  group 

to  which  he  wishes  - - - 

^*^T^mfgh  this  “P  Chainps-Elysees  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  shov 

space  he  attempts  considered  by  French  advertising  men  as  the  most  effective  k 
to  introduce  his  place  of  the  Anr 

product  to  the 

trade  and  to  the  consumer,  explain  its  The  object  of  the  outdoor  poster  cam- 
merits  and  to  familiarize  the  general  paign  following  what  may  be  called  the 
public  with  the  new  name  and  general  ap-  introduction  and  e.xplanation  of  the  prod- 
pearance  of  the  product.  In  a  word,  he  uct,  is,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms, 
argues  for  his  product  before  the  public  merely  to  recall  by  means  of  posters,  sign 
and  explains  it  at  length.  lioards,  luminous  signs,  even  if  you  please. 

Such  a  campaign  of  education,  which  is  the  time-honored  sandwich  man,  in  fact, 
essential  to  the  introduction  of  practically  all  manner  of  affiches,  the  product  itself 
every  prorluct,  may  run  for  a  consider-  to  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  to  fix  the 
able  length  of  time,  usually  being  limited  trade-mark  indelibly  in  the  memory.  In 
only  by  the  size  of  the  budget  and  the  ex-  a  word,  an  effective  follow-up  on  the 
tent  of  the  follow-up  campai^s  con-  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising, 
templated.  It  is,  however,  invariably  fol-  After  this  object  has  been  accomplished 
lowed  directly  by  the  campaign  of  out-  the  advertiser  and  his  agency  settle  on  a 
door  advertising,  which  in  all  cases  is  i>ermanent  plan  of  advertising  through 
made  as  extensive  and  as  thoroughgoing  the  years,  naturally  subject  to  change  and 
as  possible.  For  it  is  upon  this  more  dependent  on  many  things,  principally  the 
than  on  anything  else  that  the  advertiser  degree  of  success  of  the  newspaper  cam- 
depends  to  create  what  in  America  is  gen-  paign  and  the  outdoor  follow-up  to  which 
erally  known  as  buyer  interest.  There  it  leads. 

are  very  few,  one  might  say  practically  This  procedure  is  followed  in  perhaps 
no  products  put  over  in  a  big  way  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  and  advertising  men 
France  which  have  not  taken  advantage  generally  have  agreed  that  it  is  by  all 
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This  gigantic  electric  sign,  combining  artistic  treatment  with  effectiveness,  was  designed  and  set  up  in  the  Place 
de  rOpera,  in  the  heart  of  the  French  Capital,  by: 


ALL  KINDS  OF  ADVERTISING 


•SocieTe  Anonyme  au  CapiTal  de  3000  000 

25. Boulevard  des  Italiens,  PARIS  -Near  Opera 


The  posters  on  the  Billboards  above  were  designed  and  posted  by  the  same  Agency: 

“AVENIR-PUBLICITE,”  although  a  general  Advertising  Agency  handling  every  class  of  publicity,  makes  a 
specialty  of  outdoor  advertising  and  is  the  most  important  organization  of  its  kind  in  France. 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  FORGED  PLOUGH  FROM  SWORD 

Story  of  the  Founding  of  the  Famous  Paris  Edition — Now  Successful  Daily  with  Supplements  Published 

at  Berlin  and  on  Riviera 


’EDITION  Du  Journal  Americain 
Le  Chicago  Tribune.” 

This  cry  shouted  through  the  boule¬ 
vards  of  Paris  on  the  morning  of  July 
4.  1917,  by  the  French  newsboys  greeted 
the  .•\mcrican  doughboys  just  arrived 
there,  announcing  the  birth  of  a  sheet 
printed  in  Knglish  and  containing  news  of 
home. 

With  the  image  of  countless  farewells 
in  his  mind,  Joseph  Pierson,  then  as- 
■sistant  city  editor  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  now  Cable  Editor  of  that 
paper,  had  the  happy  idea  of  transport¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  the  homeland  across  the 
seas  to  cheer  our  soldiers.  He  suggested 
to  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  and  Capt. 
Joseph  M.  Patterson,  co-editors  of  The 
Tribune,  a  few  days  after  America  de¬ 
clared  war,  that  a  newspa|)er  be  founded 
in  France  for  the  .American  troops. 
■After  two  weeks’  consideration,  they 
heartily  approved  of  the  idea,  and  placed 
upon  Air.  Pierson  the  task  of  producing 
the  sheet. 

The  project  was  submitted  first  to 
Secretary  of  War  Baker,  who  welcomed 
the  proiKisal  provided  the  approval  of 
(jeneral  Pershing  and  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  was  obtained,  (jeneral  Pershing 
unhesitatingly  approved  the  plan  and  the 
I'rench  government  granted  permission 
following  the  favorable  recommendations 
of  Jules  Jusserand,  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador  at  Wa.shington. 

I'irst,  the  problem  of  getting  material 
into  F'rance  was  investigated.  On  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Leo  Loewenberg,  foreman  of  The 
Tribune  composing  room,  it  was  decided 
to  take  over  mats,  etc.,  and  depend  tor 
the  rest  of  equipment  on  the  French 
shops. 

The  paper  situation  was  the  next  prob¬ 
lem  tackled.  The  Tribune  paper  mills 
were  unable  to  get  a  promise  that  paper 
would  be  delivered  in  France  owing  to 
the  congestion  of  military  freight.  The 
paper  question  was  the  biggest  chance  of 
the  whole  undertaking.  .After  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  manager  of  The  Tribune 
pai>er  mills  Mr.  Pierson  decided  to  de¬ 
pend  on  John  Becker,  a  leading  news 
print  manufacturer  of  England,  and  one 
of  the  backers  of  Scott’s  expedition  to  the 
south  pole  in  later  years. 

On  Mr.  Pier.son’s  arrival  in  London 
after  negotiating  the  German  .submarine 
blockade,  however,  Mr.  Becker  said  it 
was  impossible  to  send  any  paper  over  to 
I'rance,  as  the  supply  was  under  rigid 
control  in  England.  However,  he  sug¬ 
gested  two  or  three  possibilities  in  France, 
among  them  Darblay  Bros,  of  Paris. 
Mr.  Pierson  arrived  in  Paris  on  June 
26,  1917.  .After  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  case  Darblay  Bros,  arranged  to 
rush  a  supply  from  the  interior  of  France 
by  motor  trucks.  The  paper  actually  ar¬ 
rived  in  Paris  on  July  3. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  were  being 
pursued  for  a  print  shop.  This  proved 
more  difficult  than  had  been  expected, 
Ix-cause  every  paper  was  short  of  men, 
and  I''rench  women  were  d<jing  most  of 
the  linotype  work.  Arrangements  finally 
were  concluded  with  .Alexis  Meunier, 
Paris  magazine  printer,  for  a  job  shop  at 
24  Rue  Milton,  in  the  Montmartre  district. 
As  the  job  shop  had  flat  bed  presses  only, 
it  was  necessary  for  Darblay s  to  cut  the 
paper  specially  for  the  publication,  and 
they  continued  to  do  so  for  about  seven 
weeks. 

There  was  not  much  .American  person¬ 
nel  available  in  Paris,  but  a  hospitable 
French  flying  lieutenant  who  had  been 
wounded,  Pierre  Barbou,  took  charge  of 
all  the  details  and  saw  that  they  were 
promptly  executed.  To  this  dapper  and 
alert  French  gentleman,  Mr.  Pierson 
gives  most  credit  for  the  speed  with 
which  the  paper  was  produced. 

It  was  determined  to  print  the  first 
paper  on  July  4,  notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  time,  as  it  was  desired  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
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a  great  American  holiday  and  also  the 
first  American  soldiers  were  marching  in 
Paris  on  that  day.  None  of  the  linotype 
oiK*rators  understood  English,  and  com¬ 
position  the  first  night  was  disturbingly 
slow. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  exi)erienced 
with  the  shortness  of  supply  of  some  of 
the  letters,  as  the  French  do  not  use 
many  Y’s  or  W's.  This  difficulty  was 
ameliorated  by  changing  words. 

The  makeup  of  the  paper  also  devel¬ 
oped  several  difficulties,  as  the  French 
printers  knew  little  of  American  news¬ 
paper  methods.  Leads  and  other  para¬ 
phernalia  failed  to  fit  and  numerous  alter¬ 
ations  had  to  be  made.  The  proofs  were 
very  dirty  and  had  to  be  read  three 
times.  The  shop  continued  working  all 
night,  until  about  10  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  when  it  was  decided  to  go  to 
press. 

Just  then,  however,  the  French  censor 
cailed  up  and  killed  about  two  columns  of 
type.  It  was  imperative  to  go  to  press 
at  once  if  the  paper  was  to  be  sold  along 
the  parade,  so  most  of  the  sheet  was 
leaded  with  six  point  slugs  and  the 
presses  began  to  whir  and  slash.  The 
first  day  also  was  complicated  by  the 
failure  of  the  news  cable  from  Chicago 
to  arrive.  Consequently,  the  paper  was 
filled  up  with  the  arrival  of  .Americans 
in  France  and  other  items  gleaned  from 
various  magnanimous  -American  corre¬ 
spondents. 

-About  2,5(X)  copies  were  printed  the 
first  day,  half  of  which  were  sent  to  St. 
Nazaire,  the  first  -American  army  camp 
in  France,  where  the  soldiers  had 
landed  a  few  days  before.  The  supply  in 
Paris  was  sold  out  within  an  hour. 

The  paper  exiierienced  a  hard  struggle 
the  first  two  weeks,  without  any  staff, 
getting  most  of  its  material  from  IHoyd 


Gibbons,  war  correspondent  for  The 
Tribune;  Hal  O’Flaherty,  then  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  -Yeti'  York  Sun,  now 
Chicago  Daily  A’ctiw  chief  in  London, 
and  the  .Associated  Press  and  L’nited 
Press  corresp<-)ndents.  .After  a  few  days 
a  staff  was  employed — Peggy  Hull  of  El 
Pa.so,  who  had  arrived  as  correspondent 
for  the  El  Paso  Morning  Times.  She 
now  is  Peggy  Hull  Kinley  of  Shanghai, 
Qiina. 

-After  alx)ut  three  weeks  a  second  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  was  employed,  Victor 
I'rank,  who  had  lived  in  Paris  practically 
all  his  life.  -About  August  1,  Lloyd  Ross 
Blynn,  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  man,  was 
employed  and  from  then  on  the  office  was 
a  constant  turnover  of  young  newspaper 
men  from  the  United  States  who  just 
had  arrived  in  France  or  had  been  there 
for  some  time.  Most  of  them  got  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  paper  to  bridge  over  the 
period  in  which  they  sought  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  ambulance  service  or 
other  armies  to  active  service  in  the 
.American  army.  .Among  these  were 
George  Seldes,  correspondent  for  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  at  present  in  Syria; 
Howard  Williams,  Bert  Kiley,  Howard 
Kahn,  now  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  S'eu's, 
and  others. 

.Alx)ut  the  middle  of  August  the  staff 
was  honored  with  the  addition  of  Ruth 
Hale,  then  the  bride  of  only  a  few  weeks 
of  Heywood  Broun,  then  war  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  New  York  Trilnmc,  now 
columnist  on  The  World. 

.Alxjut  this  time  it  was  decided  to  get 
a  prominent  place  for  the  business  and 
service  offices  of  the  paper.  Owing  to 
the  congestion  in  Paris,  this  proved  dif¬ 
ficult  until  Gustave  Cornuche,  manager 
of  Maxims,  agreed  to  rent  the  second 
floor  of  that  world  famed  restaurant  and 
cafe  in  the  Rue  Roy  ale. 
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like  sign  with  sides  of  glass  which  carry 
the  advertisement,  encloses  a  high  voltage 
electric  lamp,  which  when  illuminated, 
makes  a  striking  display.  These  “candel- 
abres”  line  the  Boulevards  of,  Paris  and 
other  large  cities  and  are  used  mainly  by 
theatres  and  other  places  of  .amusement, 
although  regular  advertisers  are  coming 
to  use  them  more  and  more  as  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  is  demonstrated.  They  take 
the  place  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
enormous  illuminated  signs  we  find  in 
.American  cities,  and  give  a  distinctly 
picturesque  and  eirchanting  atmosphere  to 
Paris  by  night. 

These  methods  of  selling  through  at¬ 
traction  for  the  eye  take  in  most  of  the 
more  important  divisions  of  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  in  I’rance.  They  are  supple¬ 
mented,  however,  by  a  dozen  or  more  less 
important  means,  each  of  which  is 
included  under  its  own  sub-head,  but 
which  can  be  touched  upon  only  lightly 
here. 

Along  the  main  arteries  of  travsl  up 
and  down  and  across  France,  the  roads 
used  by  automobiles,  and  bordering  the 
trunk  line  railroads,  one  will  find  ad¬ 
vertising  signs,  it  is  true,  but  they  are 
never  blatant.  They  are  usually  an¬ 
nouncements  of  resort  hotels  with  oc¬ 
casionally  an  automobile  advertisement, 
but  they  are  usually  quite  small  and 
seldom  out  of  harmony  with  the  land- 
scaiK'. 

In  the  street  cars  and  buses  in  Paris 
and  the  Provinces,  a  very  effective  variety 
of  small  advertisement  is  used  to  advan¬ 
tage,  though  these  do  not  properly  come 
under  the  head  of  posters.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  used  to  tell  the  merits  of  such 


products  as  shoe  polish  or  breakfast  foods, 
and  are  almost  invariably  for  products  of 
national  distribution. 

Theatre  program  advertising,  an  im¬ 
portant  medium  in  .America,  especially  in 
New  A’ork,  is  undeveloped  in  France. 
Programs  are  not  given  away  as  in 
-America  and  during  the  last  few  years 
they  have  been  sold  so  high  not  more 
than  half  of  the  audience  ever  takes  the 
trouble  to  purchase  them.  They  are  con¬ 
fined  in  the  main  to  announcements  of  the 
fact  that  Mile.  So-and-So’s  gowns  were 
furnished  by  such  and  such  a  house  and 
that  the  furniture  and  fixings  of  the 
stage  were  supplied  by  another. 

Cinema  advertising,  which  is  handled 
by  a  large  organization  called  “Cine- 
Publicite,”  is  at  about  the  stage  in  France 
today  that  it  was  in  -America  a  decade  or 
more  ago,  but  is  steadily  decreasing. 
Many  firms  and  products,  particularly 
medicines,  are  advertised  on  the  screens 
of  practically  every  moving  picture  house, 
except  the  de  luxe  palaces  in  Paris,  just 
as  serials  are  still  run,  but  the  French 
public  is  coming  more  and  more  to  de¬ 
mand  a  straight  program  of  pictures  and 
attractions,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  cinema  pub¬ 
licity  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  sandwich-man,  seldom  seen  in  the 
principal  streets  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  any  more,  often  takes  on 
a  fantastic  aspect  in  France.  If  we  in¬ 
clude  all  schemes  which  utilize  a  human 
being  in  the  advertisement  of  a  particular 
product  or  place  of  business  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  term  Sandwich-Man,  then  it  must 
be  said  that  this  picturesque  fellow  still 
flourishes  and  waxes  apace  in  France. 


About  Sept.  1  the  first  serious  effort 
was  made  to  get  advertising,  and  an  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  was  engaged.  The 
circulation  at  that  time  was  running  about 
4,5(K). 

Owing  to  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
-American  army  was  brought  into  I'rance. 
nothing  could  be  learned  of  the  location 
of  its  units,  except  by  actually  touring 
the  country,  which  was  done.  .A  unique 
scoop  was  accomplished  also  alx)ut  this 
time  when  an  airplane  was  engaged  to 
drop  large  bundles  of  the  paper  right  into 
the  rifle  pits  in  the  front  line  trenches  of 
the  .American  forces  near  A'erdun.  These 
paper  had  front  page  stories  about  the 
fighting  in  this  sector,  and  the  triwps  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  rough  and  tumble  fight  among 
themselves  to  secure  copies. 

.Al)out  November,  the  Chicago  office 
sent  over  two  important  persons,  James 
Sullivan  of  the  circulation  department  of 
The  Tribune,  and  now  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  A’ew  York  Daily  News,  and 
Giarles  W’eidman,  now  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  California.  Mr.  Weidman 
was  the  bookkeeper.  Up  to  the  time  of 
his  arrival,  the  books  had  been  kept  by 
shoving  deposit  slips,  cancelled  checks,  re¬ 
ceipted  bills,  and  expense  statements  in 
the  large  two  bushel  drawer  of  the 
I'rench  desk. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  the 
circulation  had  grown  to  such  a  point  that 
changes  were  necessary.  Le  Petit 
Journal  was  engaged  to  print  the  paper 
on  a  rotary  press  and  to  circulate  it 
through  its  local  agents  in  France. 

.About  this  time  two  carloads  of  flat 
news  print  had  wormed  their  way 
through  the  congested  shipping  to  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
.American  army  commander  these  had 
l)een  sent  to  Paris.  It  could  not  be  used 
on  the  rotaries  and  had  to  Ire  sold. 

.After  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sullivan  and 
Mr.  Weidman  and  with  the  increased 
number  of  .Americans,  especially  news- 
[taper  men  around  Paris,  the  management 
of  the  sheet  became  easier.  Newspaper 
correspondents  were  very  free  with  their 
assistance,  like  Junius  W’ood  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Nen's,  Maj.  Frederick 
Palmer  of  the  .Army  press  section,  those 
previously  mentioned  and  others. 

-About  November  the  .American  army 
installed  a  censorship  bureau.  The 
h'rench  censorship  always  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  "brutal  and  intolerant,”  but  under 
the  careful  personal  direction  of  Maj. 
Dennis  Nolan,  chief  intelligence  officer  of 
the  A.  E.  F.,  and  now  a  major  general, 
representing  the  United  States  at  the 
disarmament  conference  at  Geneva,  the 
-American  censorship  bureau  set  the  pace, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Paris  Edition  night 
editor,  for  unreasoning  cruelty  to  the 
product  of  hard  working  men. 

.About  Jan.  1,  1918,  when  the  big 
movement  of  .Americans  started  into 
France,  the  circulation  arose  correspond¬ 
ingly,  and  about  Feb.  1  about  15,000 
papers  were  being  printed  daily.  -About 
March  1  the  circulation  reached  about 
23,000-  It  attained  a  circulation  about 
armistice  time  of  about  100,000.  The 
profits  of  the  paper  during  the  war 
(about  $20,0(X))  were  donated  to  the 
.American  -Army  regimental  funds. 

The  paper  now  is  firmly  established, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
widely  quoted  on  the  continent.  The 
subscribers  include  several  of  the  royal 
families  of  Europe.  Its  editorials  are 
circulated  by  an  English  syndicate  and 
printed  in  many  Knglish  papers.  The 
paper  is  still  being  turned  out  by  Lt 
Petit  Journal  under  the  contract  made  by 
Mr.  Pierson  in  1917.  A  supplement  also 
is  being  published  in  Berlin,  and  also  one 
on  the  Riviera  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  colonies  there.  The  managing 
editor  at  the  present  time  is  Bernhard 
Ragner.  David  Darrah,  managing  editor 
for  several  years,  is  now  on  the  Tribune 
Foreign  News  Staff  at  London. 
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Absolutely  unique  as  to  its  widespread  circulation,  the  celebrated  French  periodical 

UILLUSTRATION 


Carries  its  advertising  every  week  throughout  France  and  the  following  countries: 


Afghanistan,  Albania,  Algeria,  Annam,  Argentine,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Belgian  Congo,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  British  Indies,  Canada, 
Cambodia,  Czecho  Slovakia,  Ceylon,  Chili,  China,  Cochin  China, 
Colombia,  Comorres,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Dahomey,  Danzig, 
Denmark,  Dutch  Indies,  Djibouti,  East  Africa,  Egypt,  Egyptian  Soudan, 
England,  Eritrea,  Esthonia,  Ethiopia,  Ecuador,  Fiidand,  French  Congo, 
Gambia,  Germany,  Gold  Coast,  Greece,  Guadalupe,  Guinea,  Guiana, 
Gibraltar,  Haiti,  Holland,  Honduras,  Hungary,  India,  Italy,  Ivory 
Coast,  Japan,  Jamaica,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Luxemburg,  Madagascar, 

L'llliistration  is  classed  as  the  first  illustrated  magazine  _ 

of  the  world.  It  is  preeminently  the  paper  in  ^ ^ — 
whicli  to  find  topical  events  given 
with  perfect  photographic  docu-  ^ 
mentation  and  it  also  is  the  ^ 

most  qualified  represent-  ^ 

the  highest 
French  artistic  and 

To  each 

free  /  ^ 


play  or  \ 

mo- 

about  thirty 
new  plays  by  the  best 
authors.  These,  one  is 
able  to  read  simultaneously  with 
their  production  in  Paris  and 
although  in  some  other  country  at  the 
time,  may  in  effect  take  part  in  the  real 
Parisian  life. 


Martinique,  Mauritius,  Malacca,  Malta,  Mexico,  Malay  States,  New 
Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Nigeria,  Norway, 
Oceania,  Palestine,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Persia,  Philippines,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Porto  Rico,  Portuguese  Colonies,  Republic  of  Dominica, 
Reunion,  Roumania,  Russia,  Salvador,  Senegal,  Seychelles,  Sierra  Leone, 
Siam,  Spain,  Spanish  Morocco,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  South  Africa, 
Soudan,  Syria,  Saint-Pierre  Miquelon,  Tasmania,  Tonkin,  Trinity,  Timis, 
Turkev.  United  States  of  America,  Upper  Senegal,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Jugo  Slavia. 

- -  L' Illustration,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  diagram  has  sub- 

^  - -  scribers  and  readers  in  every  part  of  _  the 

world.  In  consequence  its  adi-ertisiug 
has  a  universal  range.  Also  its 
^  „  I  ^  effect  is  permanent,  for  L’ll- 

lustration,  being  a  uni- 

?ssiA  *^4  versal  source  of  docu- 

mentation, 

^  ^  ^  ft  lected  and  con- 

- ^  tinually  con- 

' _ '''  suited  and 

-r  ’ '  \  reread. 


I 

°  m  o  r 
/  persua- 

J  b  e  - 

/  I  u  s 
accepts 

/  ments  from 
/  class  firms. 

jT  The  great  Ameri- 

can  firms  have  clearly 

- perceived  how  effective 

it  is  and  not  a  single  num¬ 

ber  of  L’ Illustration  appears 
without  Ford,  General  Motors, 
Mobiloil,  Palmolive  and  other  pages 
from  firms. 


Wk-’i 

mki 

L’lLLUSTRATION 

has  133,453  subscribers  and  this  number  is  constantly  increasing. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Till  July  1st,  1926 — One  year  $8.50;  6  months  $4.35;  3  months  $2.25  From  July  1st,  1926 — One  year  $12.00;  6  months  $6.20;  3  months  $3.15 


ADVERTISING  RATES  TILL  DECEMBER  31tt,  1926 


Per  line  (Column  width  2V^  inches;  minimum  space  three  lines): 

One  insertion..  Per  line..  24  francs.  |  Being  )  $  0.80 

12  inserts  or  250  lines  .  23  —  !  in  I  $  0.76 

24  inserts  or  500  lines .  22  —  [  dollars  ;  $  0.73 

52  inserts  or  1,000  lines .  20  —  i  approximately  J  $  0.66 

Serial  rates  for  12,  24  and  52  inserts,  only  for  advertisements  of  similar 
size,  appearing  in  12,  24  and  52  numbers. 


Per  page  (Type  area  ]0*4  ■*  IL  prorata  for  half  or  quarter  page): 

.1  « _ _  _ _  t\  Ct\f\ 


Total  1  page  in  a  year . 9.500  francs. 

—  of  2  pages  in  a  year . . .  9.000  — 

—  of  5  pages  in  a  year. .  .8.500  — 

—  of  10  pages  in  a  year . .  8.000  — 

—  of  20  pages  in  a  year.. 7-7 50  — 

1  single  half  page . 4.850  — 

1  single  quarter  page . 2.500  — 


Being  ; 

in  I 

dollars  | 

approximately  , 


$320.00 
$300.00 
$290.00 
$270.00 
$260.00 
$160.00 
$  85.00 


Three  colour  pages  on  glazed  paper,  pages  in  colour  rotogravure,  in  rotogravure,  in  tinted  halftone  and  advertising  by  illustration  and  reading 
notices  mixed  with  and  following  the  editorial  matter  are  also  at  the  disposal  of  advertisers.  In  special  numbers  of  a  greater  strike  off  prices  are 
increased  by  1,000  to  3,000  francs  per  page  and  2  to  5  francs  per  line. 

Any  information  required,  options  and  tariff  are  immediately  sent  on  request  addressed  to  Service  de  la  Publicite  de  LTIIustration,  13,  rue  St.  Georges, 

Paris  (9°).  Cable  address:  Illustration-Paris. 


160,000  copies  of  ordinary  numbers  and  220,000  copies  for  special  numbers;  such  is  the  weekly  output  of 

UILLUSTRATION 

Which  is  periodically  certified  by  I’Office  fran^ais  de  Justification  des  Tirades  (French  A.  B.  C.) 
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FRENCH  ADVERTISE  TO  WOMEN  BUYERS 
WHO  RULE  HOUSEHOLD  EXPENSES 


Fashion  and  Family  Magazines  Read  Largely  by  Women- 
Feminine  Psychology  Must  Pervade  Ad  Copy 
to  Make  Sales  Mount 


By  MARCEL  DANNAUD 

General  Manager,  Societe  Xouvelle  de  Publicite 


TT  is  only  natural  that  all  of  the  big 
French  reviews  and  magazines  are 
centered  in  Paris  since  it  is  the  natural 
center  from  which  starts  all  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  artistic  movement  of  France. 
It  is  also  quite  natural  that  they  should 
draw  into  their  ranks  of  contributors 
practically  every  man  of  importance  in 
France,  specialists  in  Science,  Sociolog>', 
Politics,  Literature,  etc.,  and  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat  are  not  only  of  in¬ 
tense  local  interest,  but  have  the  whole 
world  for  their  province.  This  extensive, 
documented  play  of  ideas  is  going  on  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  F'rench  magazines  and  it 
includes  every  field  of  thought. 

It  is  a  decidedly  wrong  idea,  but  one 
entertained  by  a  great  many  foreigners 
and  transient  visitors  to  France,  to  believe 
that  the  French  are  particularists  and 
only  interested  in  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  spirit  more  affable, 
more  curious  and  inquiring  and  finally 
more  universal  than  the  French  spirit. 
.\nd  this  spirit  is  reflected  directly  in  the 
French  reviews  and  magazines  of  the 
higher  class. 

One  of  the  oldest  magazines  in  France, 
the  Ri't'ue  dcs  Deux  Mmides  has  kept  up 
for  nearly  a  century  the  purpose  and 
program  indicated  by  its  title  and  it  is 
read  today  Kctensively  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world. 

I  might  also  mention,  among  the  lit¬ 
erary-scientific  magazines,  the  Kcz-ue  dc 
Paris,  the  Rez'ue  Bleue,  the  Revue  Rose, 
the  Retiaissance  and  many  others,  about 
which  more  anon,  but  I  can  only  men¬ 
tion  in  passing  such  technical  magazines 
as  I’Usine,  I’Outillage,  La  Science  et  In¬ 
dustrie,  Im  Science  et  la  I'ie  and  others 
devoting  themselves  to  special  subjects, 
because  they  cannot  actually  be  com¬ 
prised  in  the  field  of  this  study. 

Also,  unfortunately  because  of  their 
high  merit,  we  cannot  consider  the  beau¬ 
tiful  magazines  devoted  to  the  .\rts. 
such  as  fArt  et  les  Artistes,  I’Anwur  de 
I’Art,  Art  and  Decoration,  and  I’Art 
Vizwvt  in  which  the  prominent  critics 
publish  most  interesting  articles  illus¬ 
trated  with  excellent  copies  of  modern  ar¬ 
tistic  works. 

V\'e  must  look  more  particularly  at  the 
magazines  and  illustrated  reviews  which 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  public 
and,  therefore,  are  of  great  interest  to 
advertisers.  In  each  country  the  general 
character  of  the  press,  and  especially  the 
big  periodicals,  depend  upon  and  reflect 
directly  the  state  of  mind,  the  customs 
and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  France,  it  appears  obvious  to  the 
close  observer  that  these  big  magazines 
and  illustrated  reviews  of  wide  general 
interest,  are  almost  exclusively  read  by 
women  in  the  homes,  a  fact  which  may 
prove  startling  to  Americans  who  have 
not  visited  the  country.  This  is  sig¬ 
nificant  for  it  must  be  considered  as  the 
primary  indication  of  the  choice  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  have  to  make  among  the 
mass  of  French  magazines  and  reviews. 

Another  fact  too  often  overlooked  by 
the  foreigner  passing  through  France  is 
the  existence  of  the  French  “home,”  and 
it  is  wrongly  believed  in  most  foreign 
countries  that  the  English  word  home  has 
no  equivalent  either  in  the  French 
language  or  the  French  mind.  In  France 
we  call  it  the  “foyer  which  means  liter¬ 
ally,  home.  The  “foyer”  is  very  strongly 
established  in  France  and  the  family 
bonds  are  drawn  more  closely  probably 
than  in  any  other  country.  The  whole 
structure  of  French  life  rests  upon  the 
home  and  this  peculiarity  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  any  view  of  the 
French  as  a  people. 

Aside  from  the  travellers  who  come  to 
France  only  for  short  visits,  even  the 
foreigners  residing  in  our  country  more 
or  less  permanently  seem  to  have  small 
conception  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 


“foyer"  and  I  believe  that  few  of  them 
appreciate  the  charm  and  dignity  of  the 
French  home  life  because  the  I'renchman, 
in  spite  of  his  hospitality  and  friendliness 
does  not  easily  welcome  new  friends  into 
his  private  life. 

■Another  story  too  often  spread  about 
in  foreign  countries  is  that  the  French 
woman  is  essentially  frivolous  and  is  in¬ 
terested  only  in  her  dresses  and  things 
IK.*rtaiinng  to  fashion.  .\s  a  matter  of 
fact  the  French  woman  is  a  lirst  class 
housewife  who  manages  her  h mie  per- 
fecllj',  attending  to  the  work  personally 
and  very  often  helping  out  with  the  cook¬ 
ing  or  doing  it  entirely. 

Nearly  every  I’rench  woman  is  an  e.x- 
cellent  cook  and  it  is  this  individual 
housewife  who,  through  the  centuries,  has 
created  the  great  renown  of  French 
cooking. 

Much  more  so  than  in  other  countries, 
the  French  woman  not  only  goes  to  the 
market  herself  to  purchase  the  supplies 
for  the  household  but  she  herself  buys 
her  own  clothes  and  her  children’s  and  in 
a  great  majority  of  cases  her  husband's 
also.  This  is  an  almost  invariable  rule 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  and 
it  holds  true  generallj-  throughout  French 
life. 

All  advertising  for  food,  clothing,  hy¬ 
giene,  furniture  and  practically  everything 
used  in  the  home  or  by  members  of  the 
family,  must  be  addressed  directly  to 
women  and  with  the  feminine  psychology 
ever  in  mind.  The  French  woman  is  quite 
naturally  very  much  interested  in  the 
fashion  periodicals  which  give  to  the 
world  the  latest  innovations  of  the  I'rench 
creators,  since  Paris  in  this  respect,  sets 
the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  a  conse<iuence,  fashion  magazines  on 
the  one  hand,  and  what  may  be  classed  as 
family  magazines  on  the  other,  have  a 
very  great  influence  upon  the  French  pub¬ 
lic. 

Before  reviewing  hurriedly  the  larger 
French  magazines  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  we  have  in  France  no  publications 
comparable  to  the  great  American  papers 
such  as  the  Ladies’  H ome  Journal  and  the 
.S'atwrday  Evening  Post.  It  is  as  impos¬ 
sible  to  compare  our  magazines  with  these 
as  to  draw  a  {jarallel  between  the  im¬ 
mense  skyscrapers  of  New  York  and  the 
Parisian  buildings.  Where  in  I'rance  is 
there  a  magazine  which  can  certify  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  2,000,000  copies 
each  week? 

At  the  same  time  the  make-up  and 
manner  of  presentation  in  our  better  mag¬ 
azines  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
great  .American  magazines.  With  us  ad¬ 
vertising  is  constantly  and  effectively 
mixed  with  text,  images  and  figures  re¬ 
produced  in  color  and  of  a  high  degree  of 
lK‘rfection  to  animate  the  pages,  the  most 
•diversified  subjects  are  presented  with  a 
plea.sant  and  apparent  disorder,  short 
stories  and  novels,  biographies  of  the 
most  celebrated  persons,  reproductions  in 
color  of  the  greatest  works  of  art.  latest 
fashions  of  Paris  and  New  York,  news  of 
the  world  of  women,  all  of  which  is  pre¬ 
sented,  as  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
without  forgetting  the  realities,  sports,  in¬ 
dustries,  finance  and  commerce. 

In  short,  a  program  infinitely  vast  be¬ 
cause  it  is  addressed  to  a  vast  public 
which  wants  to  find  everything  in  its  fav¬ 
orite  magazine. 

The  French  magazines  then,  a  list  of 
the  more  important  of  which  follows  with 
a  brief  description  of  each,  are  of  much 
smaller  circulation,  and  they  are  of  a  more 
varied  and  intimate  character  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  French  mentality,  particularly 
the  feminine  mentality,  because  it  is,  as  I 
say,  women  above  all,  who  read  them.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  French 
magazine  of  the  American  type  will  de¬ 
velop  as  modern  life  progresses  toward  a 
closer  relation  between  American  and 


FreiKh  manners  and  modes  of  living,  but 
actually,  such  a  condition  does  not  yet 
exist. 

It  is  doubtful  indeed,  if  it  will  ever 
c<»me,  considering  the  excessive  cost  of 
gixxl  stock  paper  and  a  certain  instinctive 
dislike  for  publicity  that  exists  in  France. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  simply  the  fact  that  the 
I'rench  public  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
educated  in  that  resitect.  Nevertheless, 
with  their  particular  tastes  and  habits  the 
group  of  French  magazines  which  I  shall 
describe  briefly,  represents  a  great  force 
in  our  life  and  practically  the  only  means 
of  reaching  the  elite  of  the  French  public. 

These  publications  must  be  divided  into 
two  categories.  Revues  de  Mode,  or 
Fashion  Alagazines,  and  Revues  Eainil- 
iales  or  what  we  must  call  F'amily  Mag¬ 
azines. 

.Apart  from  these  two  classes  however, 
there  is  L’lllustration.  This  beautiful 
magazine  is  surely  the  most  luxurious  and 
the  most  artistic  of  all  the  French  publica¬ 
tions.  It  is  addressed  to  the  very  highest 
class  of  readers  and  envisages  practically 
the  whole  of  contemporary  life,  the  Arts, 
Literature,  Politics,  Science,  etc.  .As  its 
name  indicates  it  is  a  magazine  particular¬ 
ly  rich  in  illustrations.  The  beauty  of  its 
paper  and  the  excellence  of  its  printing 
permits  the  use  of  l)eautiful  photographs, 
reproductions  in  color  to  go  with  its  text 
matter,  and  allows  it  to  concentrate  in 
each  issue  the  widest  numl)er  of  activ¬ 
ities,  ceremonies,  fetes,  expositions  and  art 
exhibitions  throughout  the  world. 

As  the  most  important  magazine  of 
fashion  and  elegance  we  find  Feinina  the 
l)eautiful  woman's  magazine  read  by  the 
highe.st  classes  of  society  in  many  coun¬ 
tries.  F'emina,  because  of  its  de  luxe  ai>- 
pearance  and  wide  popularity  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  organ  for  the  advertising  of 
what  we  F'renchmen  call  “commerce  de 
luxe.”  It  carries  the  announcements  of 
the  greatest  couturiers  and  space  in  its 
columns  is  considered  essential  to  success. 

This  magazine  is  first  of  all  artistic, 
and  its  originality  of  decoration  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  first  class  artists  in  collaboration 
with  some  of  our  best  known  writers.  It 
is.  in  a  word  the  magazine  best  repre¬ 
sentative  of  fashion  the  world  over. 

It  is  i)erhaps  unnecessary  to  describe 
I’ogiu',  so  well  known  in  .America,  and  I 
shall  only  say  that  it  serves  the  same 
public  as  Femina  and  is  in  almost  every 
respect,  its  e(|ual. 

.After  F'emina  one  might  mention  as 
other  fashion  magazines  which  play  im¬ 
portant  roles  and  are  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  F'rench  women:  Chiffons,  t'Art 
et  la  Mode,  Le  Jardin  des  Modes,  La 
Mode  Pratique,  La  Femme  Chic,  etc.,  all 
of  them  beautifully  illustrated  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  note  distinctly  Parisian. 

.As  for  Le  Petit  Echo  de  la  Mode,  a 
great  deal  less  luxurious  in  its  pre.senta- 
tion  and  of  a  much  more  practical  char¬ 
acter.  it  merits,  nevertheless,  attention 
and  interest  liecause  of  its  wide  circula¬ 
tion  among  the  classes  which  are  not 
reached  by  the  others. 

Nos  Loisirs,  which  might  be  translated 
“Our  Leisure,”  is  probably  the  best  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  middle  ground  between 
the  fashion  magazine  and  the  publications 
we  call  family  magazines.  It  is  widely 
read  among  the  bourgeois  class  and  is 
characterized  by  two  qualities  which 
clearly  belong  to  the  F'rench  woman,  ele¬ 
gance  and  simplicity.  Of  a  very  agree¬ 
able  presentation.  Nos  Loisirs  attracts 
its  readers  by  the  quality  of  its  articles  on 
literature,  education,  and  domestic  econ¬ 
omy,  by  the  taste  of  its  toilet  depart¬ 
ment  and  by  the  thousands  of  bits  of 
good  advice  for  the  mothers  of  families. 

Less  specially  feminine,  but  addressed 
largely  to  the  entire  family  we  find  only 
two  magazines.  Lectures  Pour  Tons  and 
Les  Amiaies  which  will  appear  favorably 
by  comparison  with  the  numerous  maga¬ 
zines  of  this  class  published  in  America. 

The  appropriately  named  Lectures  Pour 
Tous,  which  must  be  placed  ahead  of  all 
other  family  magazines,  is  representative 
of  modern  life  in  France  in  all  its  aspects, 
a  review  of  literature,  art,  the  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  every  day  happenings,  numerous  in¬ 
teresting  interviews  and  in  all  approaches 
very  closely  to  the  French  mentality. 

As  for  Annales  it  seems  superfluous 
to  add  praise  here  for  its  reputation  is 
thoroughly  established.  It  is  a  family 


magazine,  particularly  a  literary  maga¬ 
zine,  of  wide  circulation,  which  keeps 
abreast  of  contemporary  intellectual 
movement. 

I  can  only  mention  the  beautiful  ency¬ 
clopedic  magazines,  in  the  fields  of  sci¬ 
ence,  agriculture,  sports,  etc.,  such  as 
Je  .S'ais  Tout,  and  La  Vie  a  La  Cam- 
I'agne,  the  latter  of  which  approaches 
Tozon  and  Country  and  Country  Life. 
These  magazines  appeal,  not  to  a  special¬ 
ized  group,  but  to  a  great  public,  esi)eciai- 
ally  people  of  wealth  and  taste. 

One  cannot  conceive  of  an  advertising 
campaign  in  France  that  does  not  include 
these  magazines  which  we  have  sketched 
so  hurriedly.  All  .American  advertising 
men  must  consider  the  mentality  of  the 
people  making  up  the  F'rench  market  and 
must  realize  that  the  methods  applied  to 
selling  their  compatriots  will  not  hold 
good  on  this  side  of  the  .Atlantic. 

.A  large  part  of  the  budget  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  F'rance  therefore,  must  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  peri(Hlicals  which  interest 
the  F'rench  woman  and  her  family. 

PRESS  INFLUENCE  IN 
ART  AND  FASHION 


Head  of  French  Jewelry  Syndicate 
Praises  American  Newspapers’ 
News  Service — Enjoy  Favor¬ 
able  Relations 


Hy  (i.  Foigi’ET-L.^p.AR 

President  of  the  (  hamhre  Syndicate  <ie  la  Itijou- 

terie  de  la  loaillerie  ile  I’tlrfevrerie  de  Paris 

There  is  no  manifestation  of  applied 
art.  in  the  most  widely  varying  domain, 
which  can  escape  the  attention  of  the 
F'rench  press.  If  it  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  that,  in  the  domain  of  the 
applied  arts,  the  industry  which  has  for 
its  object  the  adornment  of  worrumhood 
is  an  industry  essentially  Parisian,  one 
will  readily  understand  the  close  associa¬ 
tion  which  has  never  ceased  to  exist 
between  the  press  of  the  capital  and  one 
of  its  most  flourishing  industries,  that 
of  jewelry. 

In  matters  of  art  and  fashion,  the  press 
of  every  variety  plays  liefore  the  public 
an  educational  role  of  the  first  importance. 
It  is  thanks  to  the  Parisian  press  that 
the  Exposition  of  1925,  for  example, 
enjoyed  so  noteworthy  a  success  with 
the  public,  already  so  well  prepared  for 
the  new  orientation  in  taste  by  all  our 
publicists  and  art  critics.  There  was 
shown  at  that  time  a  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  producers  and  the  press  which 
it  is  desirable  to  see  develop  more  and 
more,  in  the  interests  of  each  of  them: 
the  press  supplying  its  power  of  news 
diffusion,  the  Parisian  producer,  the  e.x- 
cellence  of  his  products,  equally  note¬ 
worthy  for  good  taste  and  linished 
execution. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  journals 
representing  the  .American  press  in 
F'rance  have  adopted  toward  our  na¬ 
tional  industries  the  same  attitude  as 
our  F'rench  confreres.  In  .America, 
even,  we  enjoy  the  most  favorable  rela¬ 
tions,  l)oth  with  the  great  news  dailies 
and  with  trade  papers  which  deal  with 
similar  industries  Ijeyond  the  .Atlantic. 
We  have  invariably  been  impressed  by 
the  carefulness  of  their  news  columns, 
as  well  as  by  the  warranted  homage 
which  they  have  rendered  to  Parisian 
jewelry. 

Paris  stands  forth  as  the  capital  of  the 
jewels,  and  the  world  comes  here  to  buy 
modern  jewelry  as  it  comes  to  choose  the 
latest  creations  of  our  couturiers  and  of 
our  modistes. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  all  the 
press  of  .America  collect  the  ideas  of 
our  masters  of  the  art  of  adornment 
would  justify  an  even  closer  collabora¬ 
tion,  but  unfortunately  the  American 
customs  duty  rears  an  impenetrable  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  French  jewel  and  the 
United  States  market.  Perhaps  the  day 
will  come  when  all  these  difficulties  will 
be  smoothed  out.  It  will  be  possible 
then  to  determine  what  fruits  may  be 
gathered  from  the  close  and  intelligent 
collaboration  of  the  press  and  that  art 
industry. 
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HE  soil  of  France  is  extremely  fertile  and  if  the  ground  is  properly 
prepared  your  project  will  surely  prosper. 

Preparing  the  ground  is  our  special  tasK.  We  are  the  most  power¬ 
ful  advertising  organization  in  France.  Our  thirty -nine  branches  are  at 
your  disposal  for  a  study  of  your  eventual  outlets  in  every  section  of  France. 

Our  technical  services,  including  the  best  advertising  specialists  in  Paris, 
will  understand  your  ideas  and  accomplish  your  objects. 

The  three  thousand  trained  members  of  our  organization  will  see  to  the  per¬ 
fect  execution  of  your  propaganda. 

ONE  MAN 

will  devote  his  activities  exclusively  to  the  proper  administration  of  each 
one  of  your  accounts. 

YOU  WILL  BE  AT  HOME  WITH  US 

AGENCE  HAVAS 

62,  Rue  de  Richelieu  PARIS 

400  Millions  d'Affaires  en1925  Capital  50  Millions  de  Francs 
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TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING  ?... 

WELL,  HERE  IS  THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  ADVERTISING  IN  FRANCE 
...AND  ALSO  ABOUT 

Le  Ouotidien 

WHICH  IS  PRINTED  DAILY  AT  25  AVENUE  KLEBER  IN  PARIS 

1°  LE  QUOTIDIEN  is  to-day  the  fourth  most  important  daily 
newspaper  printed  in  Paris  or  anywhere  else  in  France  ; 

2°  LE  QUOTIDIEN,  in  less  than  five  years,  has  built  a  daily 
circulation  of  360.000. 

3°  LE  QUOTIDIEN  is  still  gaining  so  rapidly  that,  besides  the 
10  rotary  presses  we  already  operate,  we  are  putting  in  4  new 
ones  of  the  most  improved  and  speedy  type  known. 

4°  LE  QUOTIDIEN  does  not  belong  and  will  not  belong  to  any 
trust,  combine,  or  ring  of  newspapers  ; 

5°  LE  QUOTIDIEN  will  not  enter  into  any  arrangement  for 
clubbing  advertising  rates...  and  so  befog  the  advertiser  as  to 
what  he  is  paying  for  ; 

6°  LE  QUOTIDIEN  has  not  farmed  out  and  will  not  farm  out  its 
advertising  columns  to  any  agent  or  agency.  It  stands  apart 
in  France  —  sturdily  independent,  but  ready  to  do  business 
cordially  and  fairly  with  all  men. 

Le  Ouotidien 

THE  FOURTH  PAPER  IN  FRANCE 360.000  CIRCULATION  I.. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  DO  BUSINESS  THERE,  CAN  YOU  DO  WITHOUT  ?. 

Two  members  of  our  staff  :  Georges  Boris  and  Henri  Dumay  J'^y 
are  attending  the  1926  advertising  convention.  They  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  :  The  Bellevue- Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Both  speak 
English.  They  are  at  your  command  to  discuss  advertising  condi¬ 
tions  and  business  prospects  in  France,  should  you  so  desire. 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET  : 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LE  QUOTIDIEN  ”  IS  A  WONDERFUL  STORY  ” 
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art  and  publicity  science  of  the 

FRENCH  PLACARD 

By  LUCIEN  SERRE. 

President  de  I’Union  de  I'Affiche  FrancaUe;  President  of  the  Master 
Printers  Association  of  the  Syndicate  of  Paris  Lithographers. 


The  Twentieth  Century  may  with  rea-  not  made  placards,  they  would  certainly 
son  be  called  the  century  of  publicity,  hayt  offered  us  fewer  masterpieces.  Such 
This  designation  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  painters  of  placards  as  Watteay  and 


speech  since  pub 
licity  is  one  of 
the  efficient 
means  by  which 
the  great  nations 
are  enabled  to 
comprehend  bet¬ 
ter.  to  appreciate 
each  other  more 
t  h  o  r  o  ug  hly,  to 
know  what 
part  inventions 
and  labor  are 
playing  in  their 
respective  terri¬ 
tories,  and  to  ex-  , 
change  the  ac-i' 


Ll'cien  Sf.she 


Boucher  were  formerly  painters  of  sign¬ 
boards,  and  they  revealed  to  the  gaze  of 
the  most  humble  passers-by  the  sumptu- 
osity  of  their  artistic  genius. 

To  these  great  names  we  must  add 
many  others,  far  more  than  I  am  able  to 
cite  in  the  course  of  this  article.  We 
must  recall  the  time  when  Hugo  d’Alesi, 
Pal,  Toulouse  and  Lautrec,  were  com¬ 
posing  placards  as  if  they  were  pictures, 
making  vibrant  upon  all  walls,  the  de¬ 
lightful  range  of  their  compositions  and 
of  our  landscapes.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  touristic  placard  ap^ared,  when 
people  began  to  develop  the  taste  for 
travelling  to  appreciate  our  monuments 
and  sights,  formerly  somewhat  ignored. 

Afterward  came  such  artists  as  Lean- 
dre,  Grun,  Sem,  Maurice  Neumont,  P.jul- 


complishments  and  the  benefits  of  their 

progress  and  of  their  civilization.  ,  , 

Today  there  is  no  national  or  inter-  bot  and  Roubille,  who  saw  and  set  forth, 
national  manifestation  to  which  advertis-  S^ace  and  ^iety  wherever  their  pencijs 
ing  men  are  not  invited,  where  publicity  touched ;  who  were  able  to  body  forth  in 
is  not  praised,  and  where  its  utility  is  not  bursts  of  color  the  charming  spirit  which 
recognized  and  proclaimed.  The  great  animated  them. 

expositions,  as  well  as  the  great  fairs.  Contemporaneous  with  these  princes 
reserve  for  that  medium  in  the  exchange  o*  humor  a  partner  who  seemed  to  have 
of  information  and  wealth,  the  high  place  absorbed  all  the  nuances  of  the  Eight- 
which  is  its  due.  teenth  Century  in  Italy  and  in  France, 

Among  all  the  methods  of  publicity  Cappiello,  gave  to  the  placard  a  powerful 
with  which  the  modern  universe  is  en-  impulse  and  contributed  to  its  marvellous 
riched  the  placard  is  one  of  the  most  efflorescense. 

harmonious  and  at  the  same  time  one  Every  artist  who  is  charged  with  the 
of  the  most  efficient.  execution  of  a  design  maybe  allowed  to 

Through  its  qualities  which  have  con-  follow  his  own  inspiration,  and,  without 
tinuously  improved  during  the  last  permitting  his  imagination  to  draw  him 
twenty  years,  it  has  shown  what  impor-  aside  from_  the  publicity  aim  which  is 
tant  service  it  is  capable  of  rendering  to  fixed  for  him,  he  may  nevertheless,  dress 
the  civilization  of  a  country.  It  assists  up  his  idea  by  putting  in  proper  values 
in  every  domain ;  that  of  art,  that  of  a  thousand  colors,  a  thousand  unexpected 
science,  that  of  business,  etc.  forms,  in  order  to  render  the  subject  after 

The  placard  has  the  merit  of  being  his  fancy.  In  a  word,  he  may  become 
clear  and  straightforward,  of  making  ap-  an  artistic  creator. 

parent  in  a  few  lines  of  text” with  har-  The  art_  of  the  placard  is  essentially 
monious  color  and  contrast  the  matter  alive  and  it  is  possible,  for  that  reason, 
with  which  it  deals,  even  to  those  who  for  it  to  reflect  so  well  an  epoch  and  a 
knew  nothing  about  it  up  to  that  moment,  country,  for  it  to  translate  so  exactly  all 
It  attracts,  convinces,  holds  the  attention,  the  youthful  elements,  all  the  activity 
creates  habit,  recreates  interest,  stirs  up  and  all  the  formative  and  dynamic  traits, 
the  imagination  of  those  who  look  at  it  The  task  of  the  creator  of  placards  is 
without  demanding  from  them  either  ef-  a  most  noble  one.  To  make  compre- 
fort  or  fatigue.  It  has  the  art  of  sug-  hensible,  to  clarify,  to  instruct,  to  reveal 
gestion,  it  causes  reflection,  it  changes  to  each  one  in  what  manner  he  may  bring 
its  color  and  form  according  to  the  man-  to  his  life  modifications  which  will  render 
ner,  and  following  the  novelty  of  the  it  more  easy  and  more  agreeable,  to  put 
brand  or  the  discovery  which  it  pro-  him  in  contact  with  new  products,  with 
claims.  the  forward  steps  accomplished  by 

It  contributes  magnificently  to  the  em-  humanity  and  all  that  is  worthy  to  be 
bellishment  of  street  decoration,  for  it  is  known,  to  be  seen  and  to  be  used, 
an  instructor,  a  guide,  a  counsellor.  Among  the  other  forms  of  publicity,  as 
whose  task,  increasing  day  by  day,  is  among  the  other  forms  of  art,  the  plac- 
nobly  accomplished.  ard  has  conquered  a  veritable  place  of  its 

Publicity,  in  each  country,  is  controlled  own.  In  the  midst  of  publicity,  itself  a 
by  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  In  unit,  the  placard^  is  an  individual  unit, 
France  it  is  then  exceptionally  apt  in  as-  and  by  its  entirely  original  message 
similating  all  the  resources  of  the  intelli-  as  by  the  results  which  it  obtains,  not 
gence  and  art  of  the  country.  Delicate  only  for  national  propaganda  but  for  ad- 
'  processes,  charming  fancies,  an  easy  vertising  as  well,  it  is  gifted  with  an  in- 
’  abundance  of  ideas  without  vulgarity,  comi»rable  power  and  exactness  of  ex- 
the  charm  of  nuances — all  these  are  some  pression. 

of  the  elements  which  we  find  united  Its  educational  value  crosses  frontiers 
among  us  to  give  the  placard  the  par-  and,  as  with  books,  the  placard  leaps  the 
ticular  quality  which  is  genuinely  worthy  seas  and  goes  forth  to  carry  to  distant 
of  being  call^  a  style.  lands  the  attitude  of  its  country,  the  at- 

The  French  placard  is  founded  in  the  mosphere,  the  manners.  Its  picture  gal- 
tradition  of  our  art.  The  early  litho-  lery  of  information  is  a  most  valuable 
graphers  who  brought  their  great  talents  recourse  for  all  those  who  have  not  yet 
to  the  service  of  publicity  were  of  the  become  acquainted  with  France  but  wish 
race  of  Daumier,  of  Gavarni,  and  of  that  nevertheless  to  understand  how  people 
illustrious  pleiad  of  artists,  happy  to  live  there,  how  work  is  arranged,  how 
bring  to  the  glory  of  their  country  a  new  the  human  spirit  is  developing  there  for 

and  unextinguishable  eclat.  the  happiness  of  the  world  at  large,  and 

In  adapting  these  marvellous  gifts  of  what  rural  France  looks  like, 
their  genius  to  the  iJacard  these  artists  The  placard  is  not  content  with  merely 
found,  simultaneously,  for  themselves,  presenting  its  object.  It  furnishes  the 
new  forms  of  expression.  They  were  setting  also  and  it  appears  as  a  striking 

able  to  express,  thanks  to  publicity,  the  manifestation  of  the  trend  and  qualities 

forms  of  their  personality  which  would  of  the  country.  It  contributes  to  bring 
have  remained  unknown  without  it,  and  one  nation  nearer  to  all  others,  to  permit 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  the  them  to  evaluate  it  and  to  make  them 
Chcret,  the  Willettes,  the  Forains,  had  love  it. 
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the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily 
Newspaper  in  this  great  Industrial 
Region  carrying  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  of  Advertising. 
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LONDON  CONVENTION  PUT  CONTINENT 
IN  STEP  WITH  THE  A.  A.  C.  W. 

Chairman  Damour  Writes  of  Inspiration  from  “Those  Wonder¬ 
ful  Sessions” — Advertising  Club  Organization  Problems 
— Confidence  Expressed  in  Ultimate  Triumph 

By  ETIENNE  DAMOUR 
President  of  District  Seventeen 


TN  asking  me  to  accept  the  Chairman- 

ship  of  District  17,  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  European  Continent,  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World  have  be¬ 
stowed  upon  me  an  honor  of  which  I 
feel  really  proud.  I  think,  however,  that 
in  selecting  a  French  advertising  man  for 
this  honor,  my  friends  had  in  mind  first 
of  all  to  honor  the  country  to  which 
belongs  the  first  Continental  club  to  seek 
admission,  as  far  back  as  1913,  namely, 
the  Corporation  des  Techniciens  de  la 
Publicite. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  however,  the  fact 
that  the  club  made  this  very  cordial  step 
had  only  a  purely  symbolical  significance 
during  the  first  few  years  of  its  affiliation. 
The  differences  existing  between  the  com¬ 
mercial  habits  and  the  advertising  process 
in  the  States  and  those  prevailing  in 
France  and  throughout  the  Continent, 
were  found  to  be  too  deep  rooted  for  a 
mere  handful  of  men  over  here  to  play 
a  really  important  part  merely  through 
affiliation. 

They  believed  absolutely  in  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising  gospel  as  preached  by  their 
American  colleagues  and  they  tried  their 
best  to  make  those  golden  rules  prevail 
but  their  call  remained  practically  with¬ 
out  response  among  the  general  indif¬ 
ference  and  the  declared  hostility  of  a  few 
men  who  had  everything  to  lose  should 
the  new,  honest  and  scientific  advertising 
principles  gain  a  foothold  in  the  field 
where  their  questionable  methods  had  had 
free  play. 

Great  Britain  came  into  a  really  close 


touch  with  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  much  earlier. 
The  similarity  of  language  was  highly 
favorable  to  an  extensive  circulation  of 
the  American  specialized  literature  and 
this  probably  is  the  reason  why  the  Big 
Idea  was  quickly  and  quite  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  our  British  friends  and  why  a 
great  many  advertising  clubs  were 
founded  and  conformed  to  the  general 
rules  as  fixed  by  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 

Then  came  the  1924  Convention  in  Lon¬ 
don,  however,  and  that,  beyond  question, 
has  brought  about  the  first  real  progress 
made  hy  the  Associated  Advertising 
Qubs  on  the  Continent. 

The  proximity  of  the  Convention  town, 
the  Wembly  Exhibition  with  its  mighty 
power  of  attraction,  were  reasons  enough 
to  decide  many  advertising  men  from  the 
old  countries  to  go  and  get  in  contact 
with  their  American  and  English  friends. 
What  they  saw  and  heard  at  that  con¬ 
vention  left  in  them  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression. 

As  concerns  France — I  prefer  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  subject  with  which  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar — the  dozens  of  advertis¬ 
ing  men  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
attend  all  those  wonderful  sessions,  to 
listen  to  all  those  interesting  speeches, 
came  back  to  their  work  with  the  high 
ambition  to  start  things  going.  That  am¬ 
bition  was  renewed  when  the  American 
delegates  came  over  to  pay  their  happy 
visit  to  Paris. 

In  the  meantime,  the  continental  clubs 
remained  a  part  of  district  14,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  London.  We  have  never  had 
cause  to  complain  at  that  for  our  Eng- 


M.  Etienne  Damour,  head  of  the  Damour  Advertising  Agency  and  Chairman 
of  District  Seventeen  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Cluhs  of  the  World. 


lish  colleagues  have  been  most  courteous 
and  our  association  with  them  has  always 
been  delightful.  But  as  the  Continent  is 
considered  to-day  a  big  enough  boy  to 
take  care  of  himseif  and  form  a  new 
district,  we  gladly  accepted  the  task,  and 
personally  I  feel  both  happy  and  proud 
to  have  been  selected  to  fill  such  an  im¬ 
portant  position  as  that  delegated  to  me. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  exactly  how  far 
along  we  really  are  to-day  as  concerns 
the  work  of  advertising  clubs  on  the 
Continent.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  the  following  countries  have  estab¬ 
lished  at  least  the  embryo  of  a  real  organ¬ 
ization  as  that  word  is  understood  in  the 


United  States :  Belgium,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland.  I  know  of  clubs  existing 
in  these  countries  and  I  know  also  of 
their  intention  to  hold  to  the  principles  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  tte 
World. 

Of  all  of  these  countries  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  perhaps,  is  Germany,  where  the 
V.  D.  R.  (Verein  deutscher  Reklame- 
fachleute)  remains  a  very  powerful  body 
with  a  great  many  clubs  in  nearly  every 
important  city  affiliated. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  things  are 
not  in  such  a  favorable  state  in  any  other 
(Confinjted  on  page  F48) 
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CERTAIN  of  our  American  compatriots  at¬ 
tempted  to  reach  the  French  buyer  by  apply¬ 
ing  American  principles  and  advertising 
methods  to  French  conditions.  Naturally  they 
failed. 

They  forgot  the  very  important  fact  that  between 
the  two  peoples  there  is  a  spiritual  ocean  com¬ 
parable  to  that  which  separates  the  two  countries 
geographically. 

To  reach  the  French  territory  one  needs  a  pilot 
who  knows  its  channels. 

To  reach  the  French  clientele  one  needs  a  pilot 
who  knows  its  mentality. 

This  is  thoroughly  understood  by  such  firms  as 
MacNeil  and  Libby,  Northam  Warren  (Cutex 
Cuticle  Company),  Tidewater  Oil  Company,  Omega 
Oil  Company,  Vivaudou  and  Company,  who,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  universal  theory  of  common  sense,  in 
order  to  adapt  their  advertising  for  the  reception  of 
the  old  world,  did  so  through  La  Soci^e  Euro- 
peenne  de  Publicite. 

The  S.  E.  P.  is  the  mutual  friend  of  the  American 
producer  and  the  French  consumer,  who  best 
knows  how  to  introduce  the  one  to  the  other, 
without  a  fake  move  and  without  friction. 


La  SOCIfiTE  EUROPEENNE  DE  PUB¬ 
LICITY  has  functioned  for  half  a  century. 
It  has  branches  and  correspondents  in  all  of 
the  principal  French  and  foreign  cities. 

S.  E.  P.  thus  knows  all  of  the  markets  of  the  old 
world  and  especially  the  French  market. 

All  details  concerning  the  possibilities  of  exploit¬ 
ing  American  products  in  these  markets  will  be 
gladly  furnished  on  request.  To  insure  the  proper 
diffusion  of  such  products  S.  E.  P.  will  study  all 
selling  problems,  let  you  know  the  best  outlets, 
inform  you  of  tariffs,  duties,  transportation  fees. 
Governmental  formalities,  eventual  competition  and 
opportunity.  It  will  find  agents,  jobbers,  etc.  In 
a  word,  it  will  be  for  you  an  indispensable  and 
well  informed  collaborator. 

S.  E.  P.  is  the  most  economical  intermediary 
between  advertisers  and  the  French  and  European 
Press,  more  economical  even  than  no  intermediary 
of  all,  because  its  clients  benefit  from  its  important 
contracts  with  the  newspapers. 

S.  E.  P.  puts  at  the  disposition  of  advertisers  a 
perfectly  organized  technical  service,  including  a 
planning  department,  a  copy  department,  a  print¬ 
ing  department,  an  art  department,  and  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  outdoor  advertising 
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FRANCO-AMERICAN  UNDERSTANDING 
IS  NEED  OF  THE  HOUR 


By  DAL  PIAZ, 

Preudent  of  the  Compagnie  Generate  Tranaatlantique,  President  of  the 
Comite  Central  des  Armateurs  de  France. 


John  Dal  Piaz 


‘C’RENCH  maritime  industries,  even 
those  which  are  connected  with  our 
commerce  of  export  and  import,  are  but 
poorly  known  in 
the  United  States. 

1  may  say  that 
an  identical  situ¬ 
ation  exists  in 
France  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  same 
American  indus¬ 
tries.  Numerous 
advertisements  of 
these  industries, 
of  course,  appear 
in  the  French  and 
American  dailies 
in  an  effort  to 
“raise  the  wind,” 
as  we  say,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that 
the  role  of  the  press  ought  to  extend  a 
gcxxl  deal  further  than  mere  advertising 
operations.  The  press  is  the  great  means 
of  propaganda ;  its  role  should  consist 
more  and  more  in  bringing  together  the 
IK-oples  which  the  Great  War,  in  place 
of  uniting,  seems  often  to  have  separated. 

There  is  a  great  need  to-day  that 
France  be  better  known  to  the  United 
States,  that  the  United  States  be  better 
known  in  France.  This  is,  naturally,  the 
outstanding  role  which  the  press  ought  to 
play,  the  great  world-mission  which  is 
placed  upon  its  shoulders. 

Among  the  industries  which  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  make  widely  known,  that  of 
maritime  transport  comes  first,  for  the 
liner,  primarily,  and  after  that  the 
freighter,  are  the  most  important  means 


of  international  union.  I  may  say  that 
they  play  a  vital  part  in  the  relations 
between  maritime  countries,  and  more 
especially  in  the  relations  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  since  there  is  no 
other  possible  means  of  transportation. 

The  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique,  which  was  formerly,  for  a  long 
time,  the  sole  maritime  company  joining 
France  with  the  United  States,  finds  it¬ 
self  nowadays  in  a  different  situation. 
The  development  of  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  has  led  to  the  putting  into 
service  of  numerous  liners  and  freighters 
which  each  country  wishes  to  keep  under 
its  own  flag.  This  is,  of  course,  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  and,  since  the  coksts  of 
France  happen  to  border  the  routes  of 
the  ships  of  all  European  lines  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  United  States,  the  ships  of 
other  countries  have  numerous  ports  of 
call  in  France. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  press  may 
make  better  known  the  organization  of 
navigation  lines,  already  so  complete  and 
so  important,  whose  activity  is  certain  to 
increase  from  year  to  year. 

The  commerce  of  export  and  import 
is  also  little  known  to  the  mass  of  the 
public,  which  is  unacquainted  with  the 
categories  of  merchandise  suitable  for  ex¬ 
change,  and  the  activity  of  the  press 
along  this  line  would  give  valuable  re¬ 
sults. 

It  is  generally  believed  in  .\merica  that 
France,  which  is  so  poorly  understood  in 
all  that  concerns  its  facilities  of  produc¬ 
tion,  has  little  merchandise  to  export. 
If  a  little  further  study  is  given  to  this 
matter,  if  the  facts  are  made  known 


concerning  the  powerful  industrial  or¬ 
ganization  which  we  have  in  certain  parts 
of  the  coimtry,  it  can  be  shown  that  our 
selling  prices,  already  very  low  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  prices  of  other  countries, 
may  be  still  further  lowered  through 
large  orders  from  America,  permitting 
the  intensification  of  standardized  pro¬ 
duction. 

France  is  quite  as  badly  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  resources  which  it  may  find 
in  America,  in  spite  of  the  French  offi¬ 
cial  representatives  who,  indeed,  make 
highly  detailed  reports,  but  these  are  not 
carried  by  the  press  at  large. 

For  the  rest,  it  may  be  said  in  general 
that  the  American  and  French  manufac¬ 
turers  have  few  points  of  contact.  It  is 
important  to  create  these  contacts,  and 
the  press  of  the  two  countries  might  help 
by  requesting,  from  time  to  time,  inter¬ 
views  from  certain  persons  whose  words 
would  have  an  authority  and  precision 
much  needed  at  this  moment  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  documentation. 

But  the  thing  needed  above  all  at  the 
present  time  is  for  the  press  to  organize, 
through  the  most  effective  means  at  its 
disposal,  reciprocal  journeys  of  the  out¬ 
standing  personalities  in  industry  and 
commerce  of  each  country. 

It  is  important,  if  these  voyages  of 
discovery  are  to  be  effective,  that  they 
be  made  not  by  under-officials,  but  by  the 
heads  of  organizations  themselves,  and, 
if  certain  dailies  are  willing  to  take  the 
initiative  in  such  projects,  they  will  ren¬ 
der,  once  more,  a  great  service,  not  only 
to  their  own  country,  but  also  to  the 
world  in  general,  since  we  ought  all  to 
work  toward  a  rapprochement  of  the 
nations,  beginning,  logically,  with  those 
which  have  the  closest  ties,  which  are 
allies  and  friends,  and  which  a  common 
past  draws  together.  I  refer  to  the 
United  States  and  France. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  France  com¬ 
prises  1,529  steam  and  motor  ships  with 
a  total  gross  tonnage  of  3,919,645  tons 
and  192,339  sailing  vessels  of  3,511,984 
gross  tonnage. 
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A  MONG  the  interesting  figures  in  the 
French  delegation  to  the  A.  A.  C 
W.  convention  is  Adrien  L.  Muller, 
who  is  head  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  of  Agence  Havas.  He  was  born  at 
Toulon  on  January  7,  1891,  of  an  Alsa¬ 
tian  family.  He 
entered  the  Spe- 
c  i  a  1  Military 
School  at  St.  Cyr 
(the  French  West 
Point)  at  the 
age  of  19  years, 
with  the  intention 
of  pursuing  a 
military  career. 

At  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  in 
1914  he  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the 
Fifth  French 
Cavalry  Division. 

Wounded  four 
times  during  the 

course  of  the  War,  and  having  been 
awarded  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  seven  citations,  the  Belgian  Croix 
de  Guerre  with  palms,  made  Chevalier 
and  Commandent  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  Mr.  Muller  was  made  chief  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Division  of 
the  American  Army  in  1918. 

After  being  transferred  to  the  Eighty- 
third  Division  for  the  operations  in  the 
Ukraine,  Commandant  Muller  made  a 
voyage  of  study  through  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  when  he  had  been  mustered 
out  of  the  Army  accepted  his  present 
position  with  the  Agence  Havas  at  Paris. 

He  understands  perfectly  the  commer¬ 
cial  relations  between  nations  and  more 
especially  the  relations  between  France 
and  the  United  States.  Head  of  all  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  great  advertising 
agency  of  Havas,  he  is  particularly  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  adver¬ 
tising  men  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World. 
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RISE  TO  POWER  OF  FRENCH  TRADE  PRESS 
A  POST-WAR  DEVELOPMENT 


More  Than  150  Technical  Journals  Now  Being  Published 
Under  39  Classifications — Achievement  Credited  to 
Novel  Organization — Some  Gain  Wide 
Circulation 


OEFORE  the  World  War  the  technical 
press,  that  is  to  say,  trade  journals, 
did  not  exist  in  France  except  for  a  few 
reviews,  modest  in  appearance  and  of 
little  or  no  influence. 

Today  there  are  more  than  ISO  journals 
coming  under  thirty-nine  classiflcations, 
every  one  of  great  influence  within  its 
trade  and  some  of  wide  general  circula¬ 
tion.  This  remarkable  development  has 
been  due  to  a  number  of  things  but 
principally  to  organization,  a  feature  in 
which  the  French  trade  papers  differ 
radically  from  corresponding  publications 
in  America  where  technical  journals  are 
numbered  by  the  thousands  rather  than 
by  the  hundreds. 

The  French  organization,  which  in¬ 
cludes  practically  every  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  trade  papers  published,  is  known 
as  the  Syndicate  de  la  Presse  Technique, 
Industrielle,  Cormerciale  et  Agricole  de 
France.  An  understanding  of  this  organ¬ 
ization,  its  inception,  growth  and  influ¬ 
ence,  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  part  trade  papers  play  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  journalistic  fields  in  France. 

It  was  created,  actually  as  it  stands 
today,  in  1917  by  the  fusion  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  Syndicale  de  la  Presse  Tech¬ 
nique  with  the  Syndicat  de  la  Presse  In¬ 
dustrielle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  War 
counted  fewer  than  fifty  members.  The 
former  organization  had  been  founded  in 
1908  under  the  name  Association  Gen- 
erale  de  la  Presse  Technique,  which  was 
chaitged  in  1912  to  an  association  syn¬ 
dicale  to  take  advantage  of  the  privil^es 
offered  by  the  law  to  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  these 
organizations  participated  in  the  creation 
of  the  National  Paper  Office,  a  bureau 
which  functioned  in  the  interest  of  'all 
publications,  allotting  paper  to  each,  as¬ 
suring  that  each  should  receive  a  quan¬ 
tity  in  keeping  with  its  circulation  and 
making  sure  that  no  one  was  able  to 
profiteer  at  the  expense  of  another. 

The  Industrial  Press  Syndicate,  born 
of  the  War,  was  established  at  the  be- 
ginnig  of  1917.  A  certain  number  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  technical  publications  con¬ 
tinued  to  appear  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
difficulties  brought  on  by  the  War  but 
their  efforts  were,  in  effect,  feeble  and 
highly  unprofitable.  The  editors  and 
owners  of  these  could  see  no  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  other  than  by  banding  to¬ 
gether  for  mutual  protection  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  forced  to  abandon 
publication  and  could  carry  through  until 
the  end  of  the  War. 

The  first  meeting  of  these  owners  and 
editors  brought  together  only  ten  maga¬ 
zines  but  the  syndicate  developed  rapidly 
as  its  benefits  were  demonstrated  and  at 
the  end  of  hostilities  fifty  journals  had 
affiliated.  The  question  of  paper  during 
this  time  was  the  principal  problem  with 
which  they  were  faced  but  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  organization  had  been  clearly 
shown  and  the  syndicate  from  then  on 
became  more  and  more  powerful. 

At  this  time  however,  there  were  still 
two  syndicates  functioning  in  the  same 
field  and  the  more  forward  looking  men 
in  each  group  got  together  to  talk  mat¬ 
ters  over.  Out  of  this  meeting  was 
formed  the  Syndicat  de  la  Presse  Tech¬ 
nique,  Industrial,  Commerciale  _et  Agri- 
cole  de  France,  the  organization  as  it 
functions  today. 

Since  then  the  syndicate  has  occupied 
itself  with  many  questions  involving  the 
interests  of  its  members  as  individuals 
and  as  parts  of  the  organization,  and  out 
of  their  efforts  has  grown  up  among  the 
trade  papers  of  France,  a  code  of  ethics, 
definite  and  well  defined,  and  for  the  most 
part  strictly  adhered  to. 

By  the  high  standard  maintained  for 
mutual  good  and  the  good  of  commerce 


and  industry  in  general,  by  tlie  high  de¬ 
gree  of  co-operation  possible  through  or¬ 
ganization,  the  trade  press  of  France  has 
thus  come  to  be  a  compact  body  of  great 
importance  and  wide  influence  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  participating  in  many  Government 
enterprises  and  lending  its  assistance  to 
an  innumerable  number  of  movements 
for  the  good  of  trade  in  general. 

For  example,  the  technical  press  of 
France,  including  in  the  term  all  trade 
papers  which  are  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  whatever  their  nature,  played 
a  most  important  part  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  French  industries  following 
the  War.  The  efforts  of  the  industrial 
groups  themselves  were  co-ordinated,  and 
the  periodicals  offered  an  excellent  means 
of  spreading  propaganda  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  broad  general  plan  of  reorgan¬ 
ization  put  into  effect  immediately  re¬ 
construction  and  reorganization  began, 
following  the  laying  down  of  arms. 

Aside  from  this  feature  of  spreading 
propaganda  throughout  the  various  fields 
and  trades  served  by  the  papers  forming 
the  association,  according  to  a  definite 
plan  mapped  out  by  the  Council  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  conjunction  with  the 
Governmental  leaders  for  the  good  of 
industry  in  general  and  the  association 
in  particular,  the  trade  papers  of  France 
function  a  good  deal  in  the  manner  of 
such  publications  in  America,  speaking 
in  the  broad  sense.  That  is  to  say,  in¬ 
dividually  they  have  much  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  to  meet  and  serve,  and  largely  the 
same  end  for  the  members  of  the  trade 
for  which  they  are  published  . 

Practically  every  industry  and  trade  in 
France  is  now  represented  by  one  or  more 
journals,  the  majority  of  which  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  trade  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  America  and  a  few  of  which  are 
superior  in  some  respects. 

In  this  connection  one  could  cite  by 
way  of  example,  the  excellent  journal 
Chimie  and  Industrie  in  the  Scientific 
group,  with  its  very  fine  articles  prepared 
especially  by  the  most  important  authori¬ 
ties  in  their  various  lines  in  France. 
Other  technical  papers  of  high  order  are 
L’Usine  which  serves  especially  the  met- 
allurgic  trade,  where  its  importance  is 
manifold,  the  Genie  Chnl  and  Parfumerie 
Moderixe,  formerly  a  house  organ  but 
now  transformed  into  an  independent 
paper  of  great  power  and  authority  in 
its  field. 

These  journals,  however,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  type,  serve  a  clientele 
which  is  not  confined  to  their  limited 
fields,  but  includes  the  general  public  as 
well,  although  their  articles,  editorials 
and  advertising  are  addressed  for  the 
most  part  to  a  particular  and  limited 
group  of  readers. 

This  fact,  and  the  effective  organiza¬ 
tion  into  which  French  trade  papers 
are  banded,  marks  a  striking  point  of 
departure  from  the  trade  paper  field  as 
it  is  constituted  in  America. 

One  must  keep  in  mind  however,  the 
fact  that  the  technical  press  of  France 
is  actually  in  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
great  development  both  as  to  individual 
publications  and  as  to  the  organization 
into  which  they  are  welded,  a  develop¬ 
ment  only  limited  at  the  present  moment, 
by  the  “crise  du  papier,”  a  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  pub¬ 
lications  of  any  sort,  and  particularly 
trade  papers,  to  get  news  print  of  the 
high  quality  essential  to  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  at  a  price  which  will  make 
their  publication  profitable. 

A  glance  through  any  one  of  hundreds 
of  current  trade  publications  would  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  great  difficulties  under 
which  their  editors  are  laboring  and  the 
ingenuity  and  ability  with  which  they 
are  met.  The  stock  upon  which  most  of 


these  magazines  are  forced  to  print  their 
advertisements  and  editorial  matter,  is  of 
necessity  inferior  to  that  available  for 
.\merican  trade  papers  and  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  more  expensive,  but  any  one 
of  half  a  hundred  journals  now  coming 
out  weekly  in  France  will  compare  very 
favorably  from  every  standpoint  with  the 
very  best  to  be  found  in  the  States. 

Furthermore,  trade  papers  in  France, 
even  when  they  serve  the  same  trade, 
have  individuality  and  character  exactly 
as  magazines  and  newspapers  have  char¬ 
acter. 

By  comparing  the  journal  Ganterie 
serving  the  glove  trade,  with  La 
Chaussure  Franeaise  serving  the  shoe 
trade,  this  characteristic  of  French 
journals  is  immediately  apparent.  Each 
has  its  own  definite  personality  as  to 
ensemble,  the  presentation  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  text  and  designs,  and  is  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  all  other  trade 
papers  in  whatever  field. 

Indeed,  the  high  plane  upon  which  these 
French  trade  papers  rest,  the  artistic  ef¬ 
fort  which  goes  into  their  make-up  and 
editing,  permitted  the  entire  lot  of  them, 
almost  without  exception,  to  blend  agree 
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ably  with  the  other  exhibits  at  the  Deco-,  which  has 
rative  Arts  Exposition  at  Paris  during  '  j.— 

1925,  and  the  trade  papers  Ganterie  and 
Soierie  de  Lyon,  received  a  gold  medal 
award  in  competition  with  thousands  of 
other  publications. 

In  discussing  trade  publications  in 
France  one  comes  inevitably  back  to  the 
organization  under  which  they  have 
grown  and  developed.  The  latest  notable 
accomplishment  of  this  body  was  the 
formation  in  1925,  in  connection  with  the 
Decorative  Arts  Exposition,  of  the  first 
International  Technical  Press  Congress 
ever  held. 

Realizing  that  the  trade  press  must  be 
considered  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary 
to  industry  and  commerce,  the  syndicate 
has  allied  itself  closely  with  these  two, 
remembering  always,  that  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  prosperity  of  its  individual 
members  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation. 


Delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  A.  A. 
C.  W.  convention  will  meet  among 
the  French  delegates  Anari  Kaminker, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
in  active  journalism  in  France.  M. 
Kaminker  was  born  in  1888.  He  has 
been  in  the  advertising  business  since 
1922,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Damour  Agency, 
following  many 
years  of  journal¬ 
istic  training  and 
several  years  in 
the  military  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  coun- 
try. 

He  is  at  the 
present  time  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of 
V  endre,  the 
French  commer¬ 
cial  magazine 
which  the  Da¬ 
mour  Age  n  c  y 
launched 
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become  during  the  last  few  years  one  of 
the  leading  publications  in  that  field  on 
the  European  Continent. 

Mr.  Kaminker  represents  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  the  “Corporation  de 
Technicians  de  la  Publicite,  the  first  Con¬ 
tinental  Club  ever  to  be  affiliated  with 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  He  is  also  the  special  delegate 
of  M.  Etienne  Damour,  President  of 
District  Seventeen  of  the  Advertising 
Clubs. 

The  French  Academy,  founded  in  1630 
and  incorporated  in  1637,  was  abolished 
by  the  Revolution,  but  was  revived  in 
1795  as  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  France  which  includes :  The 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres;  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  and  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Science. 
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AMERICAN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  FRENCH  MARKET 


People  Bu3dng  As  Never  Before  Since  War  Aroused  Peasants  to  New  View  of  Lif< 

Manufactures  Successful  in  French  Trade 


-List  of  American 


TT  is  difficult  for  a  Frenchman,  even 
though  a  specialist  in  the  field,  to 
write  of  methods  of  advertising  in  an 
American  magazine.  We  may  perhaps 
ignore  geography,  but  we  realize  that  the 
theories  of  advertising  have  been  studied 
and  formulated  very  clearly  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  half  of  the  preceding 
century. 

The  magnificent  development  of  indus¬ 
try  which  has  resulted  from  these  new 
methods  of  advertising  proves  without 
danger  of  contradiction  the  value  of  these 
theories  and  modern  methods. 

•  If  I  dare  to  write  on  this  subject  for 
the  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  it  b 
not  by  any  means  to  give  them  advice  as 
to  advertising  methods,  but  simply  to  de¬ 
scribe  to  them,  in  the  simplest  way,  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  my 
country  by  a  number  of  their  compatriots. 

As  a  part  of  my  profession  and — I 
want  to  say  without  false  modesty — 
personally  interested  with  some  of  these 
enterprises  because  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  French  market  and  habits  of  the 
people,  I  shall  tell  you  in  the  simplest 
fashion  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  those  who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
the  methods  which  they  have  used  and  the 
results  attained  by  these  Americans  who 
have  come  to  France. 

The  first  objection  which  presents  it¬ 
self  to  the  usefulness  of  such  a  review 
will  be  voiced  in  words  like  this,  “Be¬ 
cause  others  are  before  me,  I  would  be 
too  late  in  the  field.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  waste  the  time  to  read  this  article, 
which  I  might  find  some  better  way  to 
use.” 

To  those  who  feel  so,  it  is  necessary 
to  say,  look  at  the  list  of  American 
firms*  who  have  introduced  their  products 
in  France,  which  you  will  find  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle.  If  your  product  is  not  represented, 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  in  favor  df 
your  chances  of  success. 

I  may  speak  too  presumptuously,  for 
there  are  certain  articles  of  merchandise 
which  are  warmly  received  in  America 
which  might  not  evoke  the  same  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  France.  For  example,  you  have 
a  number  of  drinks  which  have  become 
popular  in  America  and  which  are  not 
under  the  ban  of  the  Volstead  law.  This 
question  of  taste,  then,  is  one  side  of 
the  problem  which  demands  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  market. 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  always  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  in  France,  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  that  no  market  has  ever  been  found 
which  one  may  properly  call  saturated, 
and  that  many  times  those  articles  with 
which  foreign  publicity  has  flooded  the 
market  are  in  reality  the  easiest  to  make 
a  place  for.  A  man  with  the  courage 
to  open  up  a  new  market  is  always 
permitted,  if  he  can,  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  and  so  corner  the  market.  But, 
very  often,  the  need  which  the  pioneers 
have  created  is  so  great  that  it  takes 
many  manufacturers  to  satisfy  it. 

Another  objection,  which  is  sometimes 
accepted,  but  which  is  erroneous,  is  that 
the  present  financial  situation  in  France 
presents  an  obstacle  and  a  decided  re¬ 
striction  to  the  capacity  to  absorb  for¬ 
eign  products.  Permit  me,  as  so  many 
representative  American  and  French  men 
of  importance  have  already  done,  to  in¬ 
sist  that  this  is  an  error.  The  crisis 
of  the  state  has  had  no  reaction  on  the 
economic  situation  of  individuals.  This 
crisis,  which  it  has  seemed  convenient  to 
call  the  “vie  chere”  (expensive  living) 
is  a  phenomenon  which  is  truly  universal 
in  all  countries.  But  this  appearance  is 
really  fallacious  in  France,  as  in  other 
countries.  If  the  prices  of  provisions  and 
merchandise  is  higher,  it  is  only  to  the 
same  extent  that  wages  are  higher  and 
the  averaee  citizen  is  able  to  buy  as 
much  with  his  increased  earnings  as 
formerly. 

The  actual  fact  is  that  people  are  really 
spending  a  larger  percentage  of  their 


By  LE  ROUBILLOIS 


money  in  France  than  they  ever  have  be-  C 

fore.  This  increase  in  sales  is  explained  G 

by  the  fact  that  the  working  man  of  T 

France  is  undergoing  a  tremendous  P 

change.  Cowp 

Before  the  W  ar  the  habit  of  economy  L 
of  the  French  peasant,  who  represents  the  j, 
great  majority  of  the  French  nation,  was 
proverbial.  Isolated  in  his  fields,  far  ^  * 

from  the  temptations  of  the  city,  he  was  ‘  ^ 

untouched  by  the  progress  of  civilization  P 

and  ignored  the  comforts  of  life,  having  ^ 

no  other  ambition  than  to  be  able  to  leave  P 

his  descendants  a  little  more  land  and  a  J 

“woolen  sock”  full  of  money,  saved  sou  .  ^ 
by  sou.  But  on  the  battlefields,  where 
peasants,  workingmen,  the  rich  and  the  G 
aristocratic  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder,  G 


Cutex 
Odorono 
Tokalon  Cream 
Packers'  Tar  Soap 
Comfosmg  Machines 
Linotype 
Intertype 
Monotype 
Automobiles 
Ford 
Buick 
Chevrolet 
Graham  Motors 
Studebaker 


Goodyear 

Goodrich 


he  began  to  lose  his  traditions  and  to  Typeuniters  and  Adding  \Iachmes 
realize  the  privations  to  which  he  had  Remington 
submitted  himself.  In  association  with  Underwood 
the  Anglo-Saxon  soldiers  first,  and  later  Burrough’s 
with  Pershing’s  troops,  he  became  ini-  Lubricants 
tiated  into  new  ideas  of  comfort  and  Tide  Water  Oil 
of  well  being.  Mobiloil 

It  sounds  like  a  paradox  in  the  ex-  Boyce-Ite 
perience  of  the  human  to  speak  of  learn-  Linoleum 
ing  a  lesson  in  comfort  in  the  trenches.  Commlpnm 
But  it  was  there  that  the  tendency  to  p.. 
make  the  best  possible  of  a  life  inces-  t^"***^ 
santly  menaced  was  born.  And  there  it  »» i  j 

was  that  they  acquired  the  taste  for  a  Metro-Goldwyn 


multitude  of  commodities  which  had  al-  Food  Products 


ready  been  for  a  long  time  indispensable 
to  the  most  humble  inhabitant  of  Texas. 
Then,  by  a  coincidence  favorable  to  our 


Libby.  McNeill  &  Libby 

Gloria 

Wrigley 


thesis,  at  the  same  time  that  the  French  Rasors 
peasant  found  that  he  enjoyed  many  .Auto-Strop 

things  which  he  had  never  before  bought,  Gillette 

he  found  that  he  had  more  money  than  _ 

he  had  ever  had  to  spend.  The  price 

of  provisions  which  he  had  to  market 

began  increasing  at  a  remarkable  rate, 

and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  ¥ 

met  with  the  temptation  to  spend  more  I  H  I  I  II 

money  the  products  of  his  fields  supplied  V 

him  with  the  funds  to  satisfy  his  new 

desires.  He  earned  and  spent  more,  but 

due  to  his  old  habit  of  saving  he  spent 

less  than  he  made  and  remains  one  of  An 

the  most  solvent  of  prospective  customers.  A  great  r 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  consider  the 
rural  population  of  France  as  a  great  un-  , 

explored  field  for  exploitation,  which  only  ^  trst  on  the  st 

awaits  the  energy  of  the  prospector  to 
find  rich,  untouched  veins  to  produce  a 

yield  as  yet  undreamed  of.  The  Citv  < 

The  other  classes  of  the  French  popu-  a  I  tV.  • 

lation  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  ' 

comforts  and  luxuries  offered  by  the  \  ienne.  Crei 

civilization  of  to-day.  It  may  be  apropos  .  , 

to  say  here  that  France  never  is  haunted  exci 

by  the  fear  of  lack  of  work;  that  the  COURRIEF 

immense  army  of  office-holders,  due  to  i  ai  or  h  - 

the  fortune  of  the  many  chances  of  em-  v  ^ 

ployment,  are  always  able  to  improve  .Allier  and  L 

their  fortunes  and  so  add  to  their  ability 
to  buy.  France,  like  every  other  coun- 

try,  has  its  “new  rich”  growing  in  num-  F  or  /:>  ye 

ber  every  day  and  who  here  as  else-  majoritv  of 

where  spend  large  amounts.  And,  to  cite  .  ^ 

one  of  our  confreres  from  across  the  cially  propri 

Atlantic — 

“Each  year  of  increased  prosperity  de-  c  1  i  l 

velops  a  huge  army  of  new  spenders  for  ^lOlcl  on  1, 

the  market — people  who  have  just  ar-  17,500  subs 

rived  at  a  financial  state  where  they  ■.  a  a’ 

can  now  afford  to  buy  the  things  which  received  dir 

yesterday  they  desired  but  could  not  af-  ten  hours  a 

ford.  They  are  more  susceptible  to  ad¬ 
vertising  appeal  than  any  other  part  of  newspapers, 

the  advertisers’  potential  market.” 

What  then  are  the  principal  American 
firms  which  have  succeeded  in  entering  Advertiiemer 

the  French  market?  After  looking  over 
the  list  of  firms,  we  will  study  quickly 
the  means  by  which  they  have  attained  _ 

their  success.  LaMOOE^ 

Soaps  and  Beauty  Products  18,  rue  Turgot 

Lever  Brothers 

Palmolive 

Cadum  ^ 


Fountain  Pens  and  Pencils 
Waterman 
Wahl 
Eversharp 

Patent  Medicines 
Pink  Pills 

Mother  Sill’s  Sea  Sick  Remedy 
Omega  Oil 

Photographic  Apparatus 
Eastman  Kodak 

Gas  Heaters 

Lawson  Radiator 
National  Radiator  Co. 

We  will  not  talk  of  the  large  impor¬ 
tations  of  raw  materials,  but  give  all  of 
our  attention  to  the  special  brands,  which 
really  are  our  subject. 

But,  incomplete  as  it  is,  the  list  above 
gives  an  idea  of  the  diversity  of  the  types 
of  American  products  which  are  actually 
soliciting  French  trade  and  the  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  those  which  might  easily  enter  the 
market. 

We  must  note  in  passing  that  all  of 
these  organizations  are  continuing  their 
advertising  and  do  not  find  themselves 
handicapped  by  the  present  situation  in 
exchange.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
can  be  considered  a  deterrent  to  entering 
the  French  market.  Indeed  the  largest 
part  of  French  manufacturers  are  obliged 
to  buy  their  raw  materials  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  a  high  rate  of  exchange, 
an  obligation  that  results  in  almost  the 
same  situation  as  does  direct  importation. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Ameri¬ 
can  firms  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  list  as  compiled  because  their  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  have  not  been  under 
(Continued  on  page  F44) 


LE  COURRIER  d.  CENTRE 

Limoges  (Hte- Vienne) 

A  great  Provincial  daily  founded  in  1851 

First  on  the  street  with  the  latest  news  of  the  World 


The  City  of  Limoges  with  its  100,000  inhabitants 
and  the  five  contiguous  Departments  of  Haute- 
\  ienne.  Creuse,  Indre,  Correze  and  Dordogne,  are 
covered  exclusively  by  the  various  editions  of  “LE 
COURRIER  DU  CENTRE.”  In  addition  the 
paper  has  a  wide  circulation  in  Vienne,  Charente, 
-Allier  and  Lot. 

For  75  years  this  daily  has  been  favored  by  a 
majority  of  the  2,000,000  people  of  its  section,  espe¬ 
cially  proprietors,  merchants  and  all  business  men. 

Sold  on  1,800  news  stands  and  goes  regularly  to 
17,.500  subscribers  each  morning,  carrying  news 
received  direct  from  Paris  up  to  one  A.  M.,  and 
ten  hours  ahead  of  the  Paris  and  other  large  city 
newspapers. 

Advertisements  received  through  “L’AGENCE  HAVAS” 
or  at  either  office: 


PARIS 

35,  rue  des  Petits  Champs 


I  The  Largest  Circulation  of  all  Provincial  Newspapers 


BORDEAUX 

8  rue  de  Cheverus 

Twenty-Two  Editions  Daily 


PARIS 

8  Boulevard  des  Capucines 


Through  its  circulation,  the 
high  quality  of  its  printing  and 
make-up,  the  diversity  of  its 
permanent  and  transient  reading 
groups 

La  Petite  Gironde 

gives  the  best  returns  from  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  that  prosperous  region 
of  South  West  France,  where  its 
wide  distribution  and  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  favor  which  it 
has  enjoyed  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  guarantees  its  value  as  a 
medium. 

La  Petite  Gironde 

which  dominates  a  territory  of 
thirty  Departments  of  France, 
was  the  only  French  Newspaper 
to  publish  a  special  American 
I  Edition  during  the  World  War, 
a  feature  which  met  with  great 
success  among  American  troops. 


Advertise  in  La  Petite  Gironde 
throughout  all  the  South  West  of  France. 
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FRENCH  ADVERTISING  SYSTEM  CONTROL  involved.  These  matters  are  almost  in- 

_  variably  submitted  to  the  organization 

BY  WIDE  ACTIVITIES  OF  “C.  S.  P.”  the  dispute  gener^ly 

agree  to  rely  upon  the  awards  of  the 
- - -  _  _  C.  S.  P.  In  this  manner  long  delays  are 

Comprehensive  Review  of  National  Organization  Comprising  avoided  and  the  heavy  expense  of  court 

Eight  Sections— Development  of  Circulation  Audit  Plan—  othe*'r'"Snd  the  C.  S.  P.  takes 

Looking  to  Philadelphia  for  Further  Inspiration  the  initiative  r^arding  matters  pertain- 


A  Section  of  Advertising  Technical 
Men. 

A  Section  of  the  Industries  Connected 


agree  to  rely  upon  the  awards  of  the  with  Advertising 
?•  L"  this  manner  long  delays  are  ^ 


-  -  procedure  is  obviated  Pensions, 

of  Circulation  Audit  Plan —  Qj^  other  hand  the  C.  S.  P.  takes  Within  the  organization  we  now  have 

for  Further  Inspiration  the  initiative  regarding  matters  pertain-  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  are 

_  ing  to  advertising  in  the  general  sense,  ‘ti  Perfect  accord  regarding  the  rules  that 

Thus  we  took  an  important  part  in  De-  constitute  the  advertising  man  s  confes- 
cently  after  a  long  and  most  honorable  cember  1922,  two  years  before  the  Lon- 

career  in  advertising  work.  don  Convention  of  the  Associated  Ad-  1  ^  Advertising 

It  ,i,.f  .....  fircf  vertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  in  the  first  Cl“hs  m  July,  1924. 

“Advertising  Week”  which  brought  to-  It  is  therefore,  with  the  most  lively 


By  Charles  Maillard, 

President  of  the  Advertising  Syndicate. 
Judge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce 
of  Paris 


ireer  in  advertising  work. 

It  was  at  that  banquet  that  was  first 


expressed  the  idea  of  teaching  advertis-  ^“verusu.g  vvecK  wmen  mougm  lo-  xt  »  w.c.y 

TT-  1  .  j  j  f  1  .  _ _ .VI  o.,i gether  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  interest  that  we  are  watching  the  work 

JT  was  only  toward  the  end  of  the  last  ng  in  comi^rcial  sch^ls  a  productive  corporative  publicity  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  confident 

century  that  advertising  and  publicity  dea  that  was  at  once  retained  by  M.  ^  ^  France.  that  our  advertising  education  is  sure  to 

men  of  France  began  to  give  some  Uoumergue,  and  which  has  since  been  pur-  -  f  ^  benefit  from  these  sessions. 

thought  to  the  orcanization  that  had  been  sued  m  all  its  infinite  developments.  ,  ™  *,r  •  .  ...  . 

uiougni  lo  inc  organizaiion  inai  naaoeen  •  born  the  “Office  de  la  Justification  du  We  do  not  differ  in  principle  and  we 

^rely  wanting  up  until  that  time  There  M.  Doumergue  had  continued  to  give  jirage,”  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  are  desirous  of  persevering.  We  have 
had  i^yer  been  such  an  organization  and  his  unqualified  sup^rt  to  the  C.  b.  P.  prance.  The  formation  of  this  great  confidence  in  the  dignity  of  our 

life  being  ruled  by  custom  at  that  time,  since  that  memorab  e  night  and  on  the  organization  was  for  the  purpose  of  put-  profession  and  we  are  convinced  that  the 

rules  of  ancient  usage  were  more  or  less  day  following  his  election  to  the  Presi-  ^ing  into  practice  the  principles  already  success  that  has  met  our  efforts  so  far 

arbitrarily  applied.  dency  of  the  French  Republic,  he  took  jjj  practice  in  England  and  the  United  is  based  upon  our  moderation,  our  in- 

But  with  the  great  development  of  ad-  inform  the  a^ociation  States  and  summed  up  in  the  motto  “The  dependence  and  the  high  sentiments  we 


arbitrarily  applied. 

But  with  the  great  development  of  ad¬ 


vertising  in  our  country  shortly  after  the  Honorary  jruth  in  Advertising”  inscribed  on  the  hold, 

dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Centurv  the  need  President  ot  the  L.  b.  P.  in  spite  ot  his  .Vi*  T 


dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century  the  need  President  ot  the  C.  b.  P.  in  spi 
of  “putting  the  house  in  order”  began  to  and  arduous  official  duties, 

be  felt  in  the  great  advertising  centers  The  success  of  this  enterprisi 
such  as  Paris.  has  been  highly  successful  throu 

It  might  be  said  that  the  Universal  years,  is  due  I  l^lieve,  to  the 


rresiaem  oi  me  r.  m  spue  oi  nis  pediment  of  the  London  Convention,  to 

new  and  arduous  official  duties.  ^hich  the  C.  S.  P.  was  a  party  through 

The  success  of  this  enterprise,  and  it  its  affiliation  with  the  Associated  Ad- 
has  been  highly  successful  through  these  vertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

20  years,  is  due  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  The  operation  of  the  O.  J.  T.  bene- 


COST  OF  WAR  RECON- 

It  might  be  said  that  the  Universal  years,  is  due  I  l^lieve,  to  the  fact  that  The  operation  of  the  O.  J.  T.  bene-  I  STRUCTION 

Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  1900  gave  all  of  the  advertising  interests  of  the  ficial  as  we  know  its  results  would  be,  I 

definite  direction  to  this  movement  and  presently  felt  in  an  advantageous  The  Banque  Nationale  de  Francaise  du 

prepared  the  ground  for  the  formation,  fo  come  into  discord  one  with  the  other,  manner  unforeseen  by  its  promoters  and  Kvierienr  in  its  monthlv  re- 

shortly  afterward  of  the  Syndicate  of  '^^ve  been  grouped  together  into  a  har-  since  the  formation  of  this  body  the  ex-  view  for  Amnist  192S  declared  that 

Professional  Advertising  Men,  at  the  monious  and  smooth  working  whole,  aggerated  declarations  of  immense  cir-  thrmerh  nmerress  had  Seen  less  ranid  in 

head  of  which  was  named  one  of  the  without  jealousies  and  without  friction,  culation  has,  in  fact,  practically  been  dis-  1074  .•  nrevinns  vears  ecnnnmir 

veterans  of  the  corporation  founded  by  ^  The  men  _  and  _  organization  which  saw  continued.  •  ,  _  Sitl  had  Ven 


without  jealousies  and  without  friction,  culation  has,  in  fact,  practically  been  dis- 
The  men  and  organization  which  saw  continued.  ’  * 


in  previous  years. 


Emile  Paz,  who  died  less  than  two  years  fo  come  into  the  fold  were  quickly  as-  In  the  course  of  that  same  “Publicity  e,;tahHshed  and  what  remains  to  be  done 
ago.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  similated  into  the  whole  and  a  strict  Week”  we  studied  many  technical  ques-  1^  snVead  over  several  vears  to  fill 

grouping  together  of  advertising  men  was  regulation  of  the  professional  advertising  tions  including  the  standard  width  of  col-  the^  financial  situation  Tt  estimates  the 

only  for  the  protection  of  mutual  interests  »ncn  making  up  the  body,  has  ever  bera  umns  and  the  typographical  point  for  the  material  damaKe  done  bv  the  war  at  about 

and  had  little  in  common  with  the  ad-  uue  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  C.  measure  of  advertising.  ini  nm  »niili«n^francc  d^^ideH  a.  fr.iir>«r- ■ 

vertising  men’s  organization  as  it  stands  P.  The  organization  itself,  so  great  At  the  present  time  the  C.  S.  P.  com-  ’  ’ 


today.  _ 

The  new  idea,  the  idea  which  has  car-  *0  guarantee  the  integrity  and  An  Agencies 

ried  through  until  today,  was  conceived  raemliers.  The  seven  members, 

in  1906  and  the  organization  then  took  that  h^e  is  a  member  is  sufficient  A  Section  of 

the  verv  enmnrebensive  fifle  Thambre  cvidcncc  that  ail  advertising  man  IS  A  Section  of 


is  its  confidence  in  its  methods,  under-  prises  eight  sections: 


An  Agencies  section,  uniting  eighty- 


Indemnities  due  to  war  sufferers.... 
Interest  on  above . 


A  Section  of  Publicity  Representatives.  Direct  enterprises  of  the  State .  sisoo 


the  very  comprehensive  title  of  Chambre  '^yuvnet 
Syndicate  de  la  Publicite  (to  be  referred  ’’'Sm. 
to  hereinafter  as  the  C.  S.  P.),  which  Considerable  development  was  neces- 
aimed  at  the  representation  of  all  ad-  sary  however,  before  this  point  was 
vertising  interests  in  all  their  forms.  reached  but  as  the  C.  S.  P.  stands  today 
The  program  mapped  out  by  the  or-  takes  cognizance  of  every  advertising 
ganization,  for  the  realization  of  which  «*■  P«hlicity  man  of  any  importance  in 
Lerv  membpr  hns  wnrlri^H  rontinnnllv  ‘he  Country,  whether  he  IS  a  member  of 


A  Section  of  Paris  Newspapers. 

A  Section  of  Provincial  Newspapers. 
\  Section  of  Periodicals. 


Rebuilding  of  Railways . 

Reorganization  of  Public  Services.... 

Different  Forms  of  Aid . 

Administrative  Expenses  . 


every  member  has  worked  continually,  coumry,  w.iemer  . 
was  predominated  by  the  directive  idea  the  organization  or  not. 
that  all  advertising  has  for  its  end  the  C)ne  of  the  important  works  of  the 


bringing  together  of  the  applicant  and  C.  S.  P.  during  the  last  few  years  has 
the  buyer  he  is  seeking  through  the  me-  been  the  co-ordination  and  unification  of 


dium  of  advertising. 


the  customs  and  current  practices  of  ad- 


For  publicity,  as  for  other  branches  of  '"Rising  and  the  relations  between  client. 

tbr.rr..i<Tb-  advertising  man  and  the  various  organs 


human  activity,  specialists  who  thorough-  •‘uveri.sms  ,i.au  a..u  uie  vd 
ly  understand  their  medium,  must  be  em-  intermediaries, 

ployed  to  provide  the  clientele  with  a  This  work  came  under  the  jurisdiction 


service  that  will  be  of  benefit  both  to  the  fbe  “Code  des  usages  de  la  publicite 
client  and  to  the  customer  he  wishes  to  a  department  of  the  C.  S.  P.  founded  in 
reach  1914  but  which  was  unable  to  achieve  its 

The  founders  of  the  C.  S.  P.  foresaw  hlnSx 

World  War,  until  1921.  At  a  banquet 

InH  frnm  ?/<=  aZZ  "hich  took  place  on  the  27th  of  June  of 

and  trom  its  very  beginning  the  associa-  ^  l  •  i  ^  ua.  a  ui 

tion  brought  under  one  administration,  which  brought  together  notable 

the  following  groupings:  of  the  journalistic  world,  Mr. 


Lucien  Dior,  Minister  of  Commerce,  took 


1.  Such  organs  Le  Petit  Journal,  himself  the  duty  of  Godfather  for 

Le  Journal,  Echo  de  the  new  Code  of  Ethics  for  advertising 

/  Illusiratton,  Monde  lllustre,  Petite  Gt-  mp,. 


ronde,  France  du  Sud-Ouest  of  Bord- 


eaux,  Depeche  of  Toulouse,  Lyon  Re-  Renier,  who  was  present  at 

Au  MnrA  P.tit  Prn,,....  ‘be  meeting,  expressed  himself  as  follows 


publicain,  Riviel  du  Nord,  Petit  Proven 
cal,  Populaire  de  Nantes,  etc. 


when  the  new  code  was  accepted.  “Not 
only  on  my  own  behalf  but  in  the  name 


2.  Mediaries  such  as  agents,  brokers,  of  the  Havas  Agency,  I  congratulate  you 


contributors  and  publicity  agents. 

3.  The  agencies  and  professionals  of 
poster  advertising. 


with  all  my  heart  for  your  work,  before 
which  we  have  to  bow  our  heads.  As  for 
the  Havas  Agency,  I  pledge  you  its  co- 


4.  An  artistic  committee  which  brought  operation  in  this  work  of  purification.  I 
together  such  masters  of  poster  design  have  asked  the  big  newspapers  of  Paris, 
as  Cheret.  Willette,  Grun,  Grasset,  etc.  which  I  represent  here,  to  authorize  me 
Thus  the  C.  S.  P.  entered  upon  its  to  declare,  as  I  am  doing,  that  they  ac- 


field  of  activity. 

Toward  the  close  of  1906,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  lamented  L.  Vergne,  of  the 


cept  it  entirely  and  will  apply  it  most 
heartily.” 

Following  this  testimonial  to  the  right 


Depwhe  of  Toulouse,  General  Secretary  principles  of  the  organization  the  code 
of  the  organization,  M.  Gaston  Doumer-  of  ethics  came  into  actual  being  and  prac- 
gue.  President  of  the  French  Republic,  tically  all  points  of  difference  over  its 
but  then  Minister  of  Commerce,  accepted  operation  were  smoothed  out.  Today 
the  post  of  President  of  Honor,  and  in  advertisers  consult  it,  agents  observe,  and 
this  capacity  presided  at  the  banquet  the  tribunal  of  the  organization  refers  to 
tendered  to  two  notable  advertising  men  it  in  all  its  decisions.  And  this  brings 
elated  Knights  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  us  naturally  to  a  very  important  function 
at  that  time,  Messrs.  Leon  Renier,  now  of  the  C.  S.  P. 

President  of  Agence  Havas,  and  M.  J.  It  concerns  the  arbitration  of  any  liti- 
F.  Jones,  Co-Director  of  the  Societe  gation  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Europeanne  de  PubHcite,  who  died  re-  organization  or  their  clients  may  become 


NICE 

is  the  Most  Beautiful  City  of  Europe 

LE  PETIT  NICOIS 

is  the  Best  Newspaper  of  Nice 

Its  advertising,  under  the  control  of 
the  Havas  Agency,  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults  on  the  Cote  d’Azur. 

It  is  read  by  all  of  the  winter  visitors 
to  the  Riviera  from  all  sections  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  by  Americans. 

Its  representatives,  its  numerous  daily 
editions  and  the  personality  of  its  di¬ 
recting  head,  M.  Pierre  Bermond, 
makes  of  Le  Petit  Ni^ois,  a  newspaper 
of  high  repute  among  all  classes,  espe¬ 
cially  among  business  men. 

LE  PETIT  NICOIS 

17  Avenue  de  la  Victoire 
NICE,  FRANCE 
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Europe’s  Complete  American  Newspaper 

THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 

European  edition  of  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

(i[  Published  daily  in  Paris  and  read  all  over  Europe  by 
more  Americans  than  any  other  newspaper  published 
outside  of  the  United  States,  the  great  English  dailies  not 
excepted. 

([  In  1925  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  carried  1,859,280 
lines  of  advertising — 419,362  lines  more  than  in  1924.  A 
gain  of  29.13%. 

^  No  other  English-language  newspaper  published  on  the 
European  continent  approached  the  above  total. 

C[  It  exceeded  by  more  than  75%  the  advertising  carried  by 
the  nearest  other  American  newspaper  published  abroad. 
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HUGE  TRAFFIC  BETWEEN  AMERICA  AND  FRANCE 

Even  Restrictive  Immigration  Laws  Have  Not  Diminished  Human  Flow  Across  Atlantic — Story  of 

French  Line’s  Development 
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Le  Journal  de  Lyon 

LE  Pa@@RES 

LYON,  85.  rue  de  la  R^uUique  21.  rue  de  la  Sourdiere,  PARIS 


'T'HE  steamship  lines  connecting  France 
with  the  United  States  are  by  virtue 
of  the  large  number  of  passengers  they 
transport  the  most  important  in  the 
world.  More  than  1,700,000  passengers 
were  carried  to  destinations  in  the  United 
States  in  1913  and  since  then  even  the 
restrictive  measures  have  not  diminished 
the  activity  of  the  current  of  immigra¬ 
tion  outstanding  between  Europe  and 
America. 

The  recent  laws,  which  reduce  the 
number  of  immigrants  authorized  to  go 
to  the  United  States,  have  notably  modi¬ 
fied  the  character  of  the  traffic,  in  spite 
of  which  it  remains  the  most  important 
of  that  variety,  and  the  movement  of 
travelers  has  now  a  new  orientation. 
Other  traffic  has  increased  since  the  War, 
with  the  result  that  the  United  States 
now  shows  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  cabin  passengers  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  noticeable  a  new  traffic  in  the 
third  class  coming  from  America  (tour¬ 
ist  passengers). 

Whatever  may  be  the  class  of  these 
passengers,  all  or  nearly  all,  are  spe¬ 
cially  interesting  to  France,  for  they  in¬ 
clude  a  great  number  of  tourists,  and 
these  have  generally  the  desire  to  visit 
our  fair  country  in  the  course  of  their 
itinerary  in  Europe. 

The  French  Line  is  among  the  large 
companies  of  navigation  interested  in  this 
traffic,  and  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
important  because  of  its  length  of  ser¬ 
vice,  through  the  importance  of  its  con¬ 
nections  and  it  remains  one  of  the  most 
solid  connections  existing  between  the 
two  great  Republics. 

It  was  begun  in  1^1  in  order  to  handle 
the  postal  service  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  between  Havre  and  New  York,  and 
it  was  in  1864  that  the  Washington,  the 
first  liner  of  an  important  fleet  especially 
constructed  for  this  traffic,  was  put  into 
service.  During  many  years  the  French 
Line  was  the  sole  navigation  company  to 
maintain  regular  service  between  the 
United  States  and  France  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  commercial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  the  new  worlds  en¬ 
tailed  the  development  of  this  company. 
After  that  there  has  been  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  field  of  its  operations  with 
regard  to  the  United  States. 

It  has  naturally  retained  the  postal  ser¬ 
vice  between  Havre  and  New  York,  the 
itinerary  of  which  includes  nowadays  a 
stop  at  Plymouth.  This  service  includes 
the  largest  and  most  rapid  French  liners, 
the  Paris  and  the  France,  to  which  will 
be  added  during  the  forthcoming  year, 
L’lle  de  France. 

But  this  line  has  been  paralleled  by 
another  sefvice  begun  in  1908,  which  is 
carried  on  by  an  unique  class  of  liners, 
the  success  of  which  has  been  very  rapid 
and  of  great  importance.  To  the  French 
Line  belongs  the  honor  of  having  cre¬ 
ated  an  idea  realized  for  the  first  time 
in  the  liner  Chicago.  The  De  Grasse, 


which  was  later  added,  represents  an  out¬ 
standing  type  of  one  class  liner. 

The  excellent  results  obtained  in  prac¬ 
tice  by  new  construction  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  induced  the  French  Line  to 
transform  its  steamer  Rochambeau  to 
harmonize  with  the  same  ideas  which 
inspired  the  construction  of  the  De 
Grasse. 

To  these  two  services  for  passengers 
and  freight  the  French  Line  has  added 


ton.  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  second  those  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Pedro. 
These  lines  follow  fixed  itineraries  and 
have  regular  sailings.  Their  other  termi¬ 
nals  are  Antwerp,  Havre  and  Bordeaux. 

Coincidentally  with  the  perfection  of 
its  passenger  service  to  New  York,  in 
which  its  finest  liners  are  employed,  the 
French  Line  has  put  into  service  mod¬ 
ern  freight  steamers  of  large  tonnage. 


really  great  liners  of  the  world.  It  will 
have  a  displacement  of  41,000  tons,  its 
length  will  be  241  metres,  and  its  turbines 
will  develop  52,000  horsepower. 

As  with  the  Paris  and  the  De  Grasse, 
this  new  unit  of  the  French  merchant 
marine  will  be  decorated  throughout  in 
a  modern  fashion.  Here  again  the 
French  Line  has  broken  with  a  long- 
established  tradition  which  decreed  that 
a  liner  should  be  decorated  in  the  great 


. .  *- 


THE  “lue  DE  FRANCE”— NEW  FRENCH  LINER 

Launched  at  St.  Nazaire,  France,  on  March  14,  will  be  the  world’s  sixth  largest  steamer,  entering  service  in  May,  1927. 


two  others,  the  one  between  Bordeaux 
and  New  York,  carried  on  by  mixed 
liners,  and  the  other  leaving  from  Havre 
for  Galveston  and  Houston,  Texas,  by 
way  of  the  Spanish  ports,  the  Canary 
Islands  and  Havana. 

This  service  to  Texas,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  steamers  of  considerable  size 
(15,000  tons),  having  large  space  for  the 
reception  of  merchandise,  leads  us  to 
consider  in  what  measure  the  French 
Line  has  been  induced  to  create  and  to 
maintain  a  freight  service  between  the 
United  States  and  France. 

France  imports  from  the  United  States 
considerable  quantities  of  cotton,  of  pre¬ 
serves,  of  grains  and  also  of  manufac¬ 
tured  products.  These  are  products 
which  may  not  be  advantageously  trans¬ 
ported  in  the  hold  of  a  liner,  and  which 
are  forwarded  usually  by  one  of  three 
regular  freight  steamer  services  which 
the  French  Line  has  established  for  that 
purpose. 

The  first  line  serves  the  ports  of  Bos- 


upon  the  subsidiary  lines.  The  Jacques 
Cartier,  for  example,  is  a  ship  of  150 
metres  length  and  19,000  tons  displace¬ 
ment,  is  the  largest  freight  ship  of  the 
French  Line  fleet,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
other  cargo  ships  of  the  line  displace 
from  12,000  to  15,000  tons  each. 

This  does  not  include  certain  steamers 
which  the  French  Line  has  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  charter  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  increasing  demand  for  tonnage. 
Forty-five  ships  of  the  fleet,  totaling  355,- 
000  tons,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
traffic  with  the  United  States. 

The  French  Line  is  continually  mod¬ 
ernizing  its  fleet,  either  in  transforming 
or  improving  the  steamers  in  service  in 
order  to  have  them  always  up  to  date, 
or  in  adding  new  units.  The  fourteenth 
of  last  March  this  line  launched  at  St. 
Nazaire  a  new  liner  of  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard,  L’lle  de  France,  which  will  be  a 
much  improved  Paris.  This  ship  will 
take  its  place  as  the  largest  of  the  French 
merchant  marine  and  one  of  the  few 


classic  styles  of  the  past.  The  success 
of  the  Exposition  of  Decorative  Arts  in 
Paris  and  the  favorable  reception  which 
the  public  gave  to  the  company’s  newest 
steamer  confirmed  it  in  this  intention. 

The  French  Line  possesses  one  of  the 
most  complete  fleets  of  commercial  ships 
in  the  world;  one  hundred  units  totaling 
more  than  560,000  tons  net,  displacing 
more  than  900,000  tons,  and  whose  activ¬ 
ity  extends  not  only  to  the  United  States, 
hut  also  to  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the 
Antilles,  Central  -America,  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific,  the  Baltic  Sea  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  North  Africa. 

The  commercial  activity  of  this  fleet  is 
considerable.  In  1925  it  transported  more 
than  400,000  passengers  and  in  the  holds 
of  its  various  freight  ships  more  than 
2,500,000  tons  of  merchandise.  It  is  the 
most  important  6f  the  French  navigation 
companies,  the  French  group  being  at  the 
same  time  the  most  important  in  the 
matter  of  the  number  of  companies  in 
which  they  are  interested. 
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WESTERN  FRANCE 

has  a  specially  favored  maritime  situation.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  impor- 
i=  tance  of  its  commercial  ports ;  of  its  railway  systems  by  which  it  is  served,  and 
:=  the  conveniences  that  these  can  offer  you. 

1=  Its  numerous  seaside  resorts  are  celebrated. 

1=  During  the  month  that  this  publication  is  distributed  among  you  at  Phila- 

i=  delphia,  there  will  be  unveiled  at  Saint-Nazaire  a  monument  to  your  Honored 
z=  Dead  of  the  World  War. 

1=  We  hope  that  under  the  cover  of  its  extended  wings  and  the  protection  of 

i=  your  Doughboy  numerous  and  fruitful  works  of  peace  will  spring  forth  between 
§=  your  country  and  ours. 

i=  The  Societi  de  Publicite  de  VOuest  et  du  Centre  (The  Publicity  Society 
:=  of  Western  and  Central  France),  is  better  able  than  any  other  to  serve  you. 

i^llillllUllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllltlllli" 


hds  its  head  office  at  Nantes  (11,  rue  de  la  Fosse,  telephone  No.  8.81),  as  well 
as  agencies  and  correspondents  in  alt  the  important  towns  within  its  radius  of 
action  (chart  opposite). 

It  has  at  its  disposal  large  printing  plants  as  well  as  designing  and  photo¬ 
gravure  studios  which  render  it  particularly  suited  to  effectively  distribute  any 
advertising  budget  by  means  of  newspapers,  printed  matter,  posters,  etc. 

It  exclusively  controls  the  following  journals: 


DE  LA  LOIRE 
NANTES  (France) 


DE  NANTES 
NANTES  (France) 


Le  Phare 
Le  Populaire 
L’Ouest  ANG^^France) 

Le  Reveil  ANGERS  (France) 

A  VI  V  I  Printed  at  the  important 

All  Journals  s“a/???nIza.re 

The  Principal  Agricultural 

Journals  of  Western  and  Central  France  and  particularly 

Amo  in  A  important  weekly 

kJdUCilUv  agricultural  journal 


Its  Paris  offices  which  have  been  during  the  past  32  years  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  X.  Muller,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  Secretary- 
(jeneral  of  the  Publicite  Franqaise  are  centrally  situated  at  2,  rue  des  Colon- 
nes  (telephone  Gutenberg  03.13)  near  the  Bourse  des  X'aleurs  (Stock  Exchange). 

It  is  in  this  same  location  and  under  the  same  direction  that  are  found  the 
publicity  offices  of  the 


EXPLANATION 


\=  Journal  de  Rouen 

i=  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  daily  organ  of  information  in  Normandy. 


% 


. . . 
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HOW  DAILY  AND  PERIODIC  PRESS 
FUNCTIONS  TO  AID  RAILROADS 


By  M.  RIBAUD 


TN  exactly  the  measure  in  which  a  busi¬ 
ness  such  as  the  railways  of  a  country 
affects  the  collective  life  of  a  people,  re¬ 
news  the  habits 
and  manners 
and  creates  new 
exchanges,  the 
facts  are  noted  in 
the  daily  and  pe¬ 
riodic  press,  but 
as  its  task  does 
not  consist  mere¬ 
ly  in  recording 
day  by  day  the 
story  of  society, 
it  cannot  limit  it¬ 
self  to  the  pas¬ 
sive  character  of 
a  witness.  It  has 
assumed  for  it¬ 
self  the  further 
duty  of  influencing  public  opinion,  of  re¬ 
dressing  certain  errors  and  of  drawing 
the  necessary  conclusions  from  facts  as 
presented. 

One  would,  in  fact,  get  small  idea  of 
the  bond  existing  between  railroads  and 
newspapers  if  he  were  to  regard  the  daily 
journals  only  as  means  of  publicity  for 
the  carriers.  Without  denying  the  great 
service  of  the  newspapers  in  diffusing 
information  concerning  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies,  acquainting  the  public  with  inno¬ 
vations  to  increase  speed,  comfort  or 
pleasure,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
newspaper  in  this  case  is  but  the  substi¬ 
tute  of  the  poster,  and  its  office,  while 
useful,  is  not  very  different  from  the 
one  it  assumes  toward  any  merchantable 
product. 

But  there  are  many  other  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  press  to  give  very  useful  and 
legitimate  aid  to  the  railroad  companies. 


Everyone  has  been  struck  by  the  new 
length  to  which  tourism  has  attained  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade  and  by  the  effort 
of  numerous  agencies  to  draw  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  artistic  treasures  and  natu¬ 
ral  beauties  only  appreciated  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  found. 

The  admiration  of  the  whole  world  for 
the  soldier  who  fought  for  its  liberty  has 
caused  an  increase  in  travel,  we  may  say 
has  even  been  the  cause  of  numerous  pil¬ 
grimages,  to  those  regions  which  were 
the  scenes  of  the  great  conflict. 

The  French  Railway  Company  from 
the  first  moment  in  which  this  new 
desire  to  travel  and  see  became  evident, 
has  bent  its  efforts  toward  making  travel 
in  France  both  more  cheap  and  more 
comfortable.  In  this  effort  it  has  been 
ably  assisted  not  only  by  the  French 
press,  but  the  press  which  addresses  it¬ 
self  to  the  great  American  public. 

Their  joint  efforts  have  led  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  touristic  literature  which  is  ever 
increasing  both  in  scope  and  in  merit. 

Probably  many  people  will  insist  that 
this  collaboration  is  merely  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  profit  from  the  increased 
traffic  and  trade  which  it  brings  forth, 
but  it  is  precisely  because  its  life  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  general 
prosperity  that  the  railway  companies  of 
France  have  taken  part  in  this  collabora¬ 
tion  of  the  great  newspapers  in  influenc¬ 
ing  the  public  mind. 

To  take  a  concrete  example,  if  the 
circumstances  and  economical  conditions 
reveal  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  rates 
applied  by  a  railway  system  to  a  modi¬ 
fied  situation,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press 
to  place  before  the  public  this  complex 
situation,  to  point  out  its  essential  ele¬ 


ments  and  to  establish  its  principles. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  touch  be¬ 
tween  the  great  press  and  the  railroads 
may  be  most  useful  and  productive. 
Therefore  I  can  but  wish  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  still  more  intimate  relations  be¬ 
tween  our  industries  and  the  press  of 
your  country  and  of  mine. 


TOURISM  IN  FRANCE 
PROTECTED  INDUSTRY 


Organization  to  Aid  Travel,  Offer 
Comforts  and  Sustain  Nation’s 
Reputation  for 
Hospitality 


By  Fernand  David 

Senator  and  Former  Minister;  President  of 

the  Beard  of  the  National  Office  of  Tourism. 

“Tourism”  is  a  new  word  in  the  French 
language.  The  latest  dictionaries  define 
it  as  “the  inclination  for  traveling,”  but 
to-day  it  signifies  something  quite  differ¬ 
ent. 

We  wish  to  show  the  amplitude  of 
this  new  form  of  national  activity,  its 
importance  and  the  French  character  of 
its  organization,  which  is  both  well  ap¬ 
pointed  and  simple. 

While  there  was  not  yet  any  tourism 
there  were  already  tourists.  People  have 
always  travelled  for  instruction,  for 
pleasure,  and  for  health.  Illustrious  pre¬ 
cursors  may  be  cited.  We  will  name 
but  one,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
woman  called  “La  Divine,”  the  Marquise 
de  Sevigne,  whose  third  centenary  is 
being  celebrated  this  year.  She  wrote: 
“I  have  had  to  put  on  the  ship  the  body 
of  my  large  carriage  ...  we  have 
let  down  the  windows  .  .  .  the 

front  opening  makes  a  marvelous  picture ; 
the  doors  and  the  side  windows  give  us 
all  the  points  of  view  that  one  can 
possibly  imagine  ...  we  eat  upon 
a  board  in  the  carriage  as  would  the 
king  and  queen.  Notice,  I  pray  you,  how 


very  refined  everything  is  upon  onr 
Loire.”  This  was  tourism,  even  if  of  the 
river  sort  and  of  the  most  refined  land. 

Tourism  existed  then  in  effect  but  it 
was  individual.  Its  collective  manifesta¬ 
tions  did  not  go  beyond  family  or  guUd 
excursions  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  “tours." 

In  1874,  nevertheless,  the  Qub-Alpm 
gave  Alpinism  a  great  impulse  in  placing 
within  the  reach  of  everybody  a  sport 
reserved  hitherto  only  for  the  first  ini¬ 
tiates.  In  1890  the  Touring  Club,  in  1895 
the  Automobile  Club,  in  1909  the  Aero 
it  as  “the  inclination  for  traveling,”  but 
Club,  were  founded. 

These  are  the  stages  of  an  advance  of 
which  other  numerous  but  less  important 
associations  mark  the  progress. 

Today,  more  than  500,000  adherents, 
grouped  in  national  societies  form  one  of 
the  great  bodies  of  the  army  of  French 
tourism. 

Influenced  by  this  brilliant  proof  of 
the  benefits  of  association,  these  societies 
have  formed  an  association  among  them¬ 
selves  and  the  National  Union  of  the 
Association  of  Tourism  has  become  the 
highest  expression  of  this  new  national 
force. 

The  Union  is  devoted  to  purely  natkmal 
problems;  to  incite  large  projects  and 
to  support  them;  to  assist  all  progress; 
finally  to  protect  against  vandalism  or 
speculation  the  patrimony  of  art  and 
beauty  of  beautiful  and  charming  France. 

Henceforth  all  the  energies  of  active 
tourism  revivified  at  the  natural  sources 
and  grouped  in  bodies  removed  from 
politics  and  from  commercial  aims  have 
not  ceased  to  stimulate  the  nations  by 
exchanges  of  ideas  and  information. 

They  have  suppressed  the  misunder¬ 
standings  and  smoothed  out  divergences  of 
opinion.  They  are,  furthermore,  a  source 
of  prosperity  through  the  transactions 
which  they  occasion,  exchanges  between 
the  French  and  money  spent  in  our  coun¬ 
try  by  foreign  tourists. 

As  the  mistress  of  a  house  arranges 
and  adorns  her  dwelling  to  receive 
honored  guests ,  it  was  important  for 

(^Continued  on  page  F46) 
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TOULOUSE  I  J  I  9  JL  1  1  4  Faubourg  Montmartre 

Dail^  circulation,  certified  O. /.  T.  {French  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations) 

217,742  copies 

The  largest  certified  circulation  of  any  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  French  Provinces. 


In  the  district  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  map,  compris¬ 
ing  28  Departments  in 
the  Center,  South-West 
and  South  of  France, 
and  combining  Agricul¬ 
tural,  Commercial  and 
Industrial  interests,  “La 
Depeche”  is  the  sole 
big  medium  through 
which  manufacturers 
and  consumers  of  the 
entire  District  can  be 
reached. 


Space  in  “La  De¬ 
peche”  is  indispensable 
to  every  advertiser  who 
wishes  to  introduce  his 
product  into  a  territory 
representing  one  third 
of  France  and  one  of 
the  richest  sections  of 
Europe.  The  extensive 
and  high  class  circula¬ 
tion  of  “La  Depeche” 
assures  results. 


-mejjiterilaxef 
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Let  Mrs.  Forbes  tell  you  of  the  vivid  color 
and  mystery  of  Morocco.  Tunisia  and 
Algeria  . . .  and  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
North  African  Motor  Tours.  Write  for  her 
fascinating  booklet.  “Across  North  Africa.” 


ROSITA  FORBES— AKiher  of  "Tht  Stent  tf  Sahara",  From  RiJ  Sia  to  Blut  Nili",  If  th* 
Gotlt  Laugh",  "A  Fool’s  Hell’’;  and  ncipitnt  of  tht  Frtnch  Ctographtcal  Society’s  nld  mtdal  for 
her  exploration  of  the  stent  Stntusi  country  in  the  middle  tf  the  hitherto  uncharted  Libyan  Desert. 

rHE  longest  gangplank  in  the  world”  is  given  preference 
by  Rosita  Forbes  because  its  service,  cuisine  and  decora¬ 
tions  are  as  delightfully  French  as  Paris  itself!  The  de  Luxe 
Liners  Paris  and  France  sail  to  Plymouth,  England,  first; 
arriving  at  Havre  a  few  hours  later.  The  One-Class  Cabin 
Liners  go  direct  to  Havre,  the  port  of  Paris  . .  .  where  there 
is  no  transferring  to  tenders.  Just  down  the  gangplank  .  .  . 
a  special  train  waiting  .  .  .  and  Paris  in  three  hours! 

^penehJlne 

Compagnie  Qenerale  Transatlantique,  19  State  St.,  New  York 

Offices  in  principal  cities  of  Europe,  Canada  and  United  Sutes,  or  asic  any  travel  ot  tourist  agent 
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TRANSPORT  —  HOTELS  —  PUBLICITY 
TOUR  TRAFnC  TRINITY 

Br  M.  GEORGES  BARRIER, 

President  of  the  International  Alliance  of  Hotel  Men,  President  of  the 
French  Syndicate  of  Hotel  Men. 


by  nature,  the  fertile  soil  of  which  pro-  ~ 

duces  under  a  splendid  climate,  com,  PROTECTING  ARTISTS 

grapes  and  flowers ;  the  only  country  xrrv  a  n'nc  a  mo 

in  the  world  which  supplies  with  lavish-  AND  ARTISANS 

ness  the  precious  essences  of  jasmin,  _ 

of  tuberous  plants,  of  orange  blossoms,  gy  LouJ,  Dangel 

of  violets  and  of  many  other  sweet¬ 
smelling  flowers,  indispensable  substances  ' 

for  the  preparation  of  good  perfumes.  'T'HE  Association  for  the  protection  of 
Following  the  heavy  strain  under  A  Plastic  and  Applied  Arts  has  rapidly 
which  France  was  compelled  to  labor  grouped  together  the  largest  French 


I  I  from  1914  to  1918,  our  country  impover¬ 

ished  by  the  enormous  expenses  needed 

'T'HE  whole  of  tourism  is  included  in  development  of  tourist  publicity.  This  for  her  defense,  we  have  seen  our  eco-  tries  and  the 

this  trinity;  means  of  transport,  relationship  will  result  in  the  develop-  nomic  situation  upset  and  our  industry  best  French  tex- 

hotels  and  publicity.  Let  one  of  these  ment  of  tourism  as  a  whole,  of  tourism  depreciated.  It  was  necessary  in  the  face  tile  artists,  cou- 

three  elements  as  a  producer  and  spreader  of  wealth  of  this  to  keep  up  by  strenuous  work  her  turiers,  embroid- 

disappearand  ‘  ‘ 

there  is  no  more 
tourism.  It  may 
be  added  that  the 
relations  between 
the  hotel  industry 
and  the  press  are 
necessarily  most 
close  and  indis¬ 
pensable. 

It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore, 
that  they  have  al¬ 
ways  been  most  -  -  . 

cordial  and  one  j  .  /  .u  c  u  u  <  c  j-  .  pealed  to  us,  that  of  the  United  States  is 

aiiu  unG  President  of  the  French  Perfumery  Syndicate  ,  ,.1. 

does  not  have  to  Georges  Barrier  '  perhaps  the  most  interesting  owing  to  the 

be  a  m  a  j  0  r  Perfumery  even  more  than  any  other  favor  shown  by  the  great  Republic  to 


'T'HE  Association  for  the  protection  of 
Plastic  and  Applied  Arts  has  rapidly 
grouped  together  the  largest  French  firms 
engaged  in  the 
de  luxe  indus-  1 


Georges  Barrier 


among  the  nations. 

PLEA  FOR  LOW  DUTY  ON 
PERFUMERY 

Head  of  French  Syndicate  Say*  Ameri¬ 
can  Tariff  Too  High — Praise* 
Science  of  French  Mixers  of 
Delicate  Odor  Compounds 
_• _ 

By  Robert  Bienaime 

Fresident  of  the  French  Perfumery  Syndicate 


rank  position  as  a  great  nation.  erers,  decorators. 

All  industries  in  France,  and  especially  bootmakers,  jew- 
French  perfumery  as  an  export  industry,  elers,  gold  and 
took  an  active  part  in  this  effort.  Figures  silversmiths  and 
show  better  than  words  the  magnificent  leather  workers, 
progress  made :  In  1913  our  export  trade  This  group, 
of  finished  perfumery  reached  25,000,000  which  has  for 
of  francs;  in  1921,  136,000,000;  in  1923,  its  object  only 
256,000,000 ;  in  1924,  383,000,000 ;  and  in  the  protection  of 
1925  it  exceeded  500,000,000.  These  the  interests  of 
figures,  in  spite  of  the  depreciation  of  the  the  artists  and  Louis  Dangel 

franc,  show  a  considerable  increase  in  artisans  t  h  e  m- 

our  production.  selves  and  of  their  creations  has  recently 

Among  the  foreign  markets  that  ap-  attained  great  importance  in  France  and 
pealed  to  us,  that  of  the  United  States  IS  receives  the  respect  and  cooperation  of 


be  a  major  Perfumery  even  more  than  any  other  favor  shown  by  the  great  Republic  to 

prophet  to  foresee  that,  as  the  means  of  industry  “de  luxe”  which  adds  to  the  all  products  in  which  the  French  taste 

transport  become  more  and  more  numer-  beauty  of  life,  is  a  very  complex  and  appears.  Unfortunately,  transactions  be- 

ous  and  more  and  more  comfortable,  the  refined  art  which  borrows  from  nature  tween  nations  are  under  strict  control  of 

hotels  will  develop  in  an  analogous  man-  itself  its  principles  and  its  growth.  laws  and  regulations  which,  as  a  rule, 
ner,  publicity  will  become  more  and  more  The  efficient  tmxing  of  oils  and  never  take  into  consideration  the  good 


perhaps  the  most  interesting  owing  to  the  all  who  are  interested  in  the  artistic  and 
favor  shown  by  the  great  Republic  to  utilitarian  movements  in  the  country, 
all  products  in  which  the  French  taste  Our  friends  in  the  United  States  will 


laws  and  regulations  which,  as  a  rule. 


well  understand  that  our  desire  for  pro¬ 
tection  is  legitimate  and  that  our  war 
cry  “to  copy  is  to  steal”  is  a  truth  that 


never  take  into  consideration  the  good  should  be  recognized  everywhere. 


intense  and,  as  a  direct  consequence,  the  balsams  is  not  sufficient  to  the  making  feelings  a  country  may  have  for  another, 
relations  of  the  hotel  industry  to  the  of  a  good  perfume.  To  compose  a  per-  Nothing  is  less  sentimental  than  a  cus- 
press  will  become  more  and  more  active,  fume  with  such  imponderable  elements  as  toms  tariff  and  we  regret  to  say  that. 
Tourism  has  shown,  in  these  last  years.  Science  has  not  yet  been  able  to  deter-  so  far  as  perfumery  is  concern^,  the 
*an  astonishing  advance,  and  its  progress  mine — odors,  for  instance— is  similar  to  United  States  tariff  is  very  protectionist. 


The  great  American  press  has  ever 
been  favorably  disposed  toward  such 
movements  and  the  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Plastic  and  Applied 
Arts  is  honored  to  count  so  many  friends 


is  not  likely  to  become  slower.  Our  the  creation  of  a  masterpiece  like  paint-  If  it  were  altered  in  a  favorable  way,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We 

terrestial  globe  becomes,  from  day  to  day,  ing  with  appropriate  shades,  or  to  the  it  would  become  very  profitable  for  both  well  know  that  they  will  always  follow 

more  and  more  easy  to  traverse.  New  composition  of  a  musical  work  where  the  sister  republics.  our  efforts  with  sympathy  and  that  they 

r^ons  and  centers  are  opened  up  on  ail  author  must  find  the  right  harmony.  The  true  economic  law  of  today  is  to  will  never  hesitate  to  lend  their  support, 

sides  frequented  by  an  ever  increasing  Odors,  in  point  of  fact,  are  much  like  draw  nearer  together  the  different  parts  We  have  the  legitimate  desire  to  live 


would  become  very  profitable  for  both  well  know  that  they  will  always  follow 
ster  republics.  our  efforts  with  sympathy  and  that  they 

The  true  economic  law  of  today  is  to  will  never  hesitate  to  lend  their  support. 


We  have  the  legitimate  desire  to  live 


-number  of  visitors.  This  world  wide  notes  for  the  musician  or  colors  for  the  of  the  world,  making  easier  and  multiply-  and  to  profit  from  our  work  and  we  have 

movement  will  be  aided  and  regulated  by  painter.  With  them  one  can  either  give  ing  the  transactions,  thus  developing  the  the  will  to  defend  our  interests.  Our 

adequate  publicity,  which  will  require  an  birth  to  a  splendid  work  of  art,  if  they  interchanges  which  are  a  source  of  riches.  American  friends  will  find  that  our  prin- 

increasing  expansion  of  the  press  of  the  are  used  according  to  the  principles  of  The  activity  of  each  country  sees  its  ciple  of  guarding  our  artistic  heritage  is 


We  trust  that  the  relations  so  happily  if  one  is  ignorant  of  their  secret. 


harmony,  or  obtain  a  terrible  discord,  power  of  creation  multiplied  by  the  full  just  and  will  aid  us  in  our  work. 


growth  of  the  various  industries,  and  Part  of  the  work  of  the  Association 


established  ^tween  the  hotel  men  of  The  perfumer’s  art  is  most  complex  these  ties,  every  day  more  numerous  and  is  that  of  the  reform  of  French  legisla- 
Europe  and  of  America  in  the  course  of  and  delicate,  not  only  in  the  creation  of  stronger,  bring  up  little  by  little,  an  tion  and  the  promotion  of  agreements  be- 
three  international  congresses  held  by  the  the  perfume  itself,  but  even  more  so  in  economic  fellowship  between  nations,  the  tween  nations  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 

“Alliance  International  de  I’Hotellerie,”  showing  up  the  elegance  and  good  taste  prosperity  of  one  depending  upon  the  the  artisans  of  both  countries.  The  pow- 

at  Monaco  in  1920.  at  New  York  in  1923  of  the  perfume’s  get  up,  in  selecting  the  prosperity  of  all.  erful  press  of  the  United  States  can  aid 

and  at  Paris  in  1926  will  have  most  im-  shape  of  the  bottle  and  the  attractive-  These  are  the  general  reasons  why  a  materially  in  this  latter  end  and  we  hope 

portant  results  in  the  development  of  ness  of  the  box  which  will  hold  it.  ' 


portant  results  in  the  development  of  ness  of  the  box  which  will  hold  it.  lowering  of  customs  duties  on  French 
economic  and  social  relations  between  French  perfumery  has  taken  the  first  perfumery  is  wished  for  as  soon  as  pos- 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  place  in  the  world  by  r^son  of  our  sible.  We  are  the  more  entitled  to  ask 
that  the  effects  of  these  manifestations  artistic  past,  and  the  right  judgment  and  for  it  since  perfumery  from  foreign 


erful  press  of  the  United  States  can  aid 
materially  in  this  latter  end  and  we  hope 
will  give  serious  attention  to  a  study 
of  the  question. 

Already  the  association  has  before  the 
French  Parliament  a  proposal  for  a  mod- 


will  be  not  only  durable  but  continuous,  accuracy  of  our  notions,  which  are  guided  countries  enters  France  practically  duty  ification  of  existing  laws  and  the  last  In- 


and  that  we  may  expect  identical  results  by  the  artistic  experience  of  our  ances-  free. 


from  the  visit  made  to  Paris,  in  1924,  by  tors. 


It  is  therefore  only  just  that  we  should 


ternational  Congress  of  the  owners  of 

-  .  artistic  and  literary  copyrights,  created 

the  Advertising  Oubs,  as  well  as  from  In  the  elegance  and  the  manner  m  ask  our  foreign  friends  for  reciprocity,  a  special  section  for  the  consideration  of 

the  return  visit  which  will  be  made  by  which  it  is  presented,  French  perfumery  We  put  with  confidence  this  matter  before  problems  pertaining  to  the  plastic  and 

authorized  representatives  of  the  French  follows  the  tradition  of  workmanship  of  American  public  opinion,  before  the  applied  arts.  This  section  has  clearly 

press,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Philadelphia  the  Eighteenth  Century  by  making  the  American  people  to  whose  sense  of  justice  outlined  these  problems  and  it  only  re¬ 
convention.  noble  artisans  work  together  with  the  one  never  appeals  in  vain.  mains  now  to  work  toward  practical  and 

We  have  here  the  two  parallel  activi-  great  artists  who,  through  centuries,  have  - .  equitable  solutions. 

ties  of  the  hotel  business  and  the  press,  brought  up  to  the  front  rank,  the  name  Editor  &  Pubusher  is  read  by  the  The  good  offices  of  our  .\merican 


press,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Philadelphia  the  Eighteenth  Century  by  making  the  American  people  to  whose  sense  of  justice 


convention. 

We  have  here  the  two  parallel  activi 


noble  artisans  work  together  with  the  one  never  appeals  in  vain, 
great  artists  who,  through  centuries,  have  - 


ties  of  the  hotel  business  and  the  press,  brought  up  to  the  front  rank,  the  name 
which  furnish  a  new  demonstration  of  of  our  country. 


Editc®  &  Publisher  is  read  by  the  The  good  offices  of  our  .\merican 
journalists  of  the  world.  Appropriate  friends  added  to  our  own  study  and  ef- 


the  intimate  relations  now  existing,  and  Our  masters  in  the  art  of  perfumery  news  articles  on  newspaper  making  and  forts  will  surely  bring  about  a  fraternj 
which  cannot  but  exist  between  the  de-  have  always  kept  that  bright  clear  advertising  technique  are  solicited  on  ap-  co-operation  that  shall  always  stoutly  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  hotel  industry  and  the  French  spirit  of  a  happy  country  blessed  proval  basis  at  space  rates.  fend  the  right. 


Published  at  Lyons 


LE  NOUVELLISTE 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

in  twenty-five  French  Departments  of  the  South  East,  reaches,  in  large  towns  and  small  villages,  a  select  clientele  made 
up  of  the  best  families,  industrialists,  merchants  and  wealthy  agriculturalists. 


ADVERTISING  OF  CLASS  WHICH  BRINGS  RESULTS 
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Thorough  studies  of 
market  conditions  - 
Organization  of  sales 
campaigns  -  Surveys  of 
the  entire  field  -  Concep¬ 
tion  and  operation  based 
on  understanding  -  Prin¬ 
ting  -  Distribution  of 
printed  matter  -  Space 
in  the  daily  newspapers  - 
Placarding. 


To  understand  the  French  psychology 
and  American  methods  and  to  adapt 
effectively  the  latter  to  the  former 

This  is  the  problem  American  advertisers  must  meet  in  entering 
the  French  field  and  that  is  the  kind  of  service  we  offer  you. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  French  advertiser  who  tried  to  enter 
the  American  field  through  a  French  Agency?  You  would  think  him 

absurd  and  you  would  be  right. 


Our  methods  naturally,  are  of  great  value  to 
the  French  advertiser  in  the  French  market. 
We  have  studied  hundreds  of  problems,  both 
in  launching  a  product  and  in  carrying  it 
through  and  the  value  of  our  service  is  demons¬ 
trated  by  the  success  we  have  attained. 
A  firm  which  already  enjoys  the  confidence  of 

MICHELIN 

surely  deserves  your  confidence  also. 


But  we  also  have  foreign  advertisers 
among  our  clients  and  they  have 
come  to  realize  that  we  know 
thoroughly  how  to  adapt  to  the  new 
field,  the  methods  that  have  been 
successful  in  their  own  country. 
We  will  mention  only  one  name 

PALMOLIVE 

but  we  think  that  will  suffice. 


Et.  &  L.  DAMOUR 

Chefs  de  Publicity  et  de  Vente 
20,  rue  Vernier,  20  -  PARIS  (17*) 

Telephone  ;  Carnot  34-41,  42,  43  et  44  Telegr.  :  Damourad  -  Paris 


Apply  to  us  for  all  information  that 
may  interest  you.  We  are  at  your 
entire  disposal,  to  explain  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  the  French  market  and 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
our  service.  Correspon. 
dence  in  your  own 
language.  ; 
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Among  the  various  categories  which  And,  especially,  Libby  did  not  forget  Among  our  people  there  exists  also  a 
we  have  already  enumerated,  let  us  take  to  modify  completely  the  aspect,  the  form  heritage  which  is  apt  to  confuse  the  most 
one  of  the  very  oldest  for  a  brief  exam-  and  even  the  text  of  these  advertising  peaceful  invader.  Our  ancient  race  came 
ination,  in  order  to  indicate  better  than  media.  He  embroidered  the  themes  of  from  many  things.  They  are  suspicious 
could  be  done  by  a  long  dissertation  the  the  American  propaganda  with  variations  and  not  given  to  enthusiasms  as  quickly 
best  road  to  follow.  to  fit  the  French  taste,  and  created  new  as  a  young  and  adventurous  race.  On 

The  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  Company  themes  especially  applicable  to  the  new  the  other  hand,  this  clientele  once  gained 
way  for  any  length  of  time,  and  we  feel  bas  sold  its  products  in  France  for  ten  clientele.  Thus  the  success  of  this  means  is  as  difficult  to  lose.  It  remains  faithful 
they  may  prefer  that  their  meth^s  be  years.  In  order  to  exploit  its  canned  of  introducing  the  products  was  not  left  in  spite  of  the  most  alluring  offers,  until 
not  cited  until  they  have  more  completely  goods  in  the  old  world,  its  first  thought  to  chance.  it  is  proved  to  them  irrefutably  that  their 

infiltrated  the  French  market.  was  to  make  a  study  of  the  market  Following  the  success  of  the  example  confidence  has  been  misplaced. 

Lack  of  success  in  advertising  Ameri-  through  a  qualified  house  and  to  see  how  set  by  Libby,  the  same  methods  have  There  is  the  delicate  point  involving 

can  products  in  France  can  be  traced  in  these  products  should  be  presented  after  been  used,  in  the  main,  by  all  American  the  fact  that  ingenuous  publicity  will  not 
most  cases  to  the  mistake  of  trying  to  customs  duties  and  other  formalities  had  firms  attaining  success  in  France.  suffice.  One  must  know  the  psychology 

transplant  American  methods  to  France,  been  complied  w’ith.  The  Waterman  fountain  pen  interests  of  the  French  buyer  in  order  to  over- 

to  reissuing  their  American  advertising.  Then  the  general  manager  studied  the  installed  decorative  displays  in  show  win-  throw  his  prejudices,  to  avoid  false 
making  only  a  literal  translation  of  the  French  sales  organizations  of  houses  pro-  dows.  A  linotype  company  founded  a  moves  and  to  avoid  alienating  his  interest 
American  text.  In  other  cases  it  has  ducing  similar  products,  so  that  he  might  house  organ  and  established  a  school  That  is  why  all  American  houses,  when 

been  a  case  of  putting  “the  cart  before  approach  his  problem  through  the  inev-  where  the  operators  of  its  clients  were  they  come  to  France,  employ  the  trained 
the  horse,”  have  actually  started  their  itable  intermediaries.  These  first  prob-  trained.  Boyce-Ite  printed  on  its  posters  men  of  the  country,  agents  and  editors 
advertising  campaign  before  verifying  the  Icms  disposed  of,  he  proceeded  to  the  ac-  and  in  its  advertising  the  names  of  its  of  publicity  who  know  thoroughly  the 
existence  of  their  market  or  their  exact  tual  distribution  of  the  Libby  products  representatives.  This  company  also  in-  innumerable  Parisian  and  regional  news- 
place  in  it,  before  having  arranged  for  through  various  wholesalers,  regional  stalled  on  the  roads  approaching  the  papers  and  special  publications  which  cir- 
their  distribution  through  the  usual  chan-  agents,  representatives  and  brokers,  syn-  large  cities  the  names  of  the  distributors  culate  throughout  the  sections  which  they 
nels  or  before  making  any  effort  to  in-  chronizing  this  distribution  with  his  ad-  of  the  products.  wish  to  exploit,  and  the  intricacies  of 

terest  the  individual  merchants  in  their  vertising  campaign.  Northam  Warren  Company  put  on  sale  the  French  market  and  the  mentality  of 

line.  In  this  manner,  this  organization  sample  assortments  of  Cutex  products.  its  people. 

“I  am  inclined  to  believe,”  writes  Mr.  avoided  the  natural  error  of  affronting  The  Tidewater  Oil  Company  gave  Without  going  any  further  into  the  de- 

W.  T.  Demiston,  “that  the  defeat  of  the  great  army  of  French  consumers.  It  away  a  booklet  of  practical  instructions  tails  of  this  complicated  problem,  we 
American  advertising  campaigns  in  first  discussed  the  matter  thoroughly  and  for  automobilists.  may  sum  up  with  this  simple  formula: 

France  should  be  attributed  less  to  a  then  followed  the  advice  of  its  adver-  But  whatever  the  method,  all  were  To  exploit  successfully  in  France  an 

misapprehension  of  the  mentality  of  the  tising  agent,  then  established  a  system  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  changing  American  product  its  sales  and  advertising 
French  buying  public  than  to  the  adver-  of  publicity  for  his  products  susceptible  their  methods  of  sale  and  of  advertis-  campaigns  must  first  become  naturalized, 
tising  copy  itself,  in  the  same  sense  that  of  assimilation  by  the  brains  of  those  to  ing  to  permit  their  products  to  become  Is  the  moment  well  chosen  to  continue 
American  advertising  is  not  understood  whom  it  was  addressed.  acclimated  to  the  French  market.  to  put  into  practice  these  principles?  As- 

in  France.  That  advertising  system  was  made  up  That  adaptation,  without  which  one  suredly!  Because  of  the  state  of  ex- 

“That  is  to  say,  a  product  which  is  of  the  following:  risks  failure,  can  only  operate  with  the  change  the  time  is  particularly  ripe  for 

extensively  advertised  is  in  itself,  for  the  1.  A  poster  campaign,  utilizing  space  aid  of  French  technicians,  having  a  pro-  the  preparation  of  a  campaign  with  the 
French,  of  an  inferior  quality.”  recommended  by  local  agents.  found  knowledge  of  universal  principles  greatest  chance  of  success. 

This  assertion,  if  taken  literally,  how-  2.  Display  space  in  the  regional  news-  of  advertising  and  a  long  experience  of  As  for  me,  conscious  of  the  shortcom- 
ever,  may  easily  prove  fallacious.  papers,  women’s  magazines  and  technical  the  particular  clientele.  ings  of  this  article  as  I  am,  I  trust  that 

Certainly  with  us,  as  in  the  United  publications.  Commercial  legislation,  corporative  I  have  demonstrated  to  the  readers  of 

States  and  elsewhere,  the  charlatanism  of  3.  Humorous  films  shown  on  the  customs,  tariff  regulations  and  duties,  the  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  through  them 
advertisers  has  hindered  the  honest  ef-  .screens  of  the  most  popular  theatres.  network  of  transportation  systems,  the  to  American  business  men  who  may  en- 
forts  of  publicity,  but  this  phase  passed  4.  Free  demonstrations  in  the  large  wires  of  distribution,  and  the  antagon-  ter  the  French  field,  something  of  the 
out  of  existence  some  time  ago.  We  grocery  stores.  isms  of  trade  organizations  form  in  market  which  awaits  them,  and  I  would 

could  wish  for  nothing  better  than  the  In  addition  to  this,  he  furnished  to  re-  France  an  inextricable  labyrinth  with  feel  it  an  honor  to  have  had  however 

rapid  development  in  France  of  American  tailers  free  window  decorations  and  spe-  which  one  must  be  familiar.  small  a  part  in  contributing  to  the  prog- 

methods  of  advertising.  cial  cook  books  to  be  given  away  to  cus-  Parliament,  the  Administration,  and  ress  of  international  relations ;  as  well  as 

To  bring  about  this  success  we  must  tomers,  thus  tying  up  permanently  the  the  individual,  each  in  their  respective  to  have  contributed  to  the  reduction  of 
bring  into  play  all  of  the  necessary  prin-  interests  of  Libby  with  the  interests  of  spheres,  with  their  own  individual  prefer-  the  cost  of  living  in  my  country  through 
ciples  and  enter  the  field  without  hesi-  the  merchant  who  sold  the  products  and  ences,  will  bewilder  an  explorer  with-  any  small  influence  exerted  by  my  loyal 
tancy.  in  turn  with  the  consumer.  out  a  guide.  and  energetic  concurrence. 
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EXCELSIOR 


A  Rm»mU  adv.  in  a 
recent  Uaue  of  Excelsior 


ED  DAILY  IN  FRANCE 

is  the  recognized  medium  to  reach  the  elite  of 
French  Society  throughout  the  country. 

With  a  net  circulation  of  200,000,  it  com¬ 
mands  exceptional  selling  power  because  it  is 
read  by  the  class  of  clientele  which  can  buy. 

EXCELSIOR  was  one  of  the  very  first  news¬ 
papers  in  France  to  enforce  strict  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  selection  of  its  advertisements, 
thereby  gaining  the  wholehearted  approval 
and  confidence  of  its  readers. 

If  your  goods  are  for  the  class  of  people  who 
live  in  the  best  districts  and  drive  in  the  smart¬ 
est  cars,  let  EXCELSIOR  carry  your  adver¬ 
tising. 

We  shall  be  delighted  to  forward  sample  copies  together  with 
schedule  of  advertising  rates  and  all  complementary  informa¬ 
tion  you  might  require. 

Write:  Excelsior  20  Rue  d’Enghien,  Paris  (France). 
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The  Greatest  Newspaper  Published  in  the  French  Provinces 


If  Ptni  MARSBIUIS 

A  daily  newspaper  founded  in  1868 


Twelve  Editions  Daily 

The  best  informed  newspaper  on  news  of  the 
entire  world  gathered  through  its  3,000  corres¬ 
pondents,  its  special  writers,  its  news  agency,  its 
special  leased  wires  and  its  radio  service. 

The  best  edited  newspaper  because  of  its 
competent  staff  of  editors,  local  and  Parisian,  in¬ 
cluding  the  most  renowned  French  journalists  and 
writers. 
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The  first  French  daily  Newspaper  as  to  the  results 


Its  wide  distribution  covers  thirty  Departments  including  Corsica,  Algeria,  Tunis  and 
Morocco,  its  various  editions  appealing  to  each  locality. 

Its  clientele  is  of  the  highest  order,  embracing  a  reading  group  of  intelligence  and  conserva¬ 
tism,  ever  constant  to  this  newspaper  through  many  years. 


obtained  from  advertising. 


Daily  Features 

News  of  the  entire  world 
Local  News 
Maritime  Chronicle 
Sporting  News 
Commercial  and  Financial 
Quotations 
Financial  News 
Rates  of  Exchange 
Stock  Exchanges: 

Paris 
London 
New  York 
Chicago 

Periodic  Features 

Agricultural  Page 
Motion  Picture  Page 
Woman’s  Page 
Colonial  Page 
Sporting  Page 
Radio  Section 
Stsunp  Collectors  Section 
And  others. 


Editorial  and  Administrative  Offices: 

1 5  Quai  du  Canal  MARSEILLES 

Advertising  Offices: 

Either  the  above  address  or  Agence  Havas,  31  rue  Pavilion,  MarseiUes;  62  rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris 
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DIRECT-BY-MAIL  MEDIUM  HAS  SMALL 
FOOTHOLD  IN  FRANCE 

By  RAY  J.  G.  CLEMANG 

Chief  of  Advertising  of  Excelsior,  Professor  at  the  Superior  School  of 
Sciences  and  Economics,  Paris 


'T'O  give  in  a  few  hundred  words  even 
a  resume  of  direct-by-mail  advertis¬ 
ing  in  France  would  be  quite  impossible 
and  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  matter  com¬ 
prehensively  would  even  be  pretentious. 
Consequently  the  following  notes  must  be 
considered  as  only  a  summary,  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  situation  of  this  kind 
of  publicity,  so  much  used  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  in 
France  direct  advertising  through  letters, 
circulars  and  catalogues  is  principally 
used  by  firms  starting  in  business  with¬ 
out  a  large  capital  and  having  no  great 
means  of  production. 

This  does  not  imply,  of  course,  that 
they  are  the  only  ones  to  make  use  of 
direct-to-consumer  publicity,  for  what  is 
called  in  France  the  “Grands  Magasins,” 
especially  those  of  Paris,  and  even  one 
big  provincial  manufacturer  of  arms  and 
cycles — an  instance  almost  unique  in  our 
country — do  millions  of  francs’  worth  of 
business  each  year  through  catalogues, 
either  sent  periodically  or  occasionally. 

But  it  is  usually  the  small  industrials 
and  retail  merchants  who  attempt  to  en¬ 
large  their  market  through  this  kind  of 
publicity.  The  search  for  direct  busi¬ 
ness  ought  to  be,  logically,  the  most  dif¬ 
fused  system  of  French  commercial  busi¬ 
ness,  being  a  country  where  small  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  abounds.  Three  ob¬ 
stacles,  however,  limit  in  practice  the 
field  of  activity  of  direct  postal  adver- 
tising. 

The  French  spirit  is  eminently  a  criti¬ 
cal  one  and  in  the  learned  class  confi¬ 
dence  in  “puffing  advertisements”  is  very 
weak.  The  character  of  the  French  peas¬ 
ant  is,  by  nature,  cautious,  and  so  yiot 
inclined  to  believe  a  word  of  the  offers 
made  to  him  by  people  whom  he  does  not 
know  or  of  the  merit  of  articles  he  can¬ 
not  see.  The  liking  for  reading  is  not 
particularly  developed  in  this  class  and 
thus  the  first  difficulty  to  success  of 
direct-by-mail  advertising  is  presented. 

The  second  difficulty  is  a  matter  of 
geography.  The  urban  centers  are  near 
enough  to  each  other,  and,  existing  for 
centuries,  each  one  of  them  is  a  kind  of 
microcosm  where  all  current  businesses 
are  represented.  The  country  people  go 
frequently  to  sell  their  products  in  the 
fairs  and  markets  and  take  advantage  of 
those  occasions  to  bring  back  to  their 
homes  what  they  want  that  could  not  be 
found  in  the  small  shops  of  their  villages. 

The  direct  publicity  by  means  of  let¬ 
ters  and  circulars  has  not  thus  a  par¬ 
ticularly  favorable  soil  in  which  to  pros*- 
per  as  in  newer  countries  where  cen¬ 
ters  of  population  are  farther  removed 
from  each  other  and  communication  less 
easy  and  rapid. 

Finally,  since  the  War,  the  heavy 
charges  of  a  nation  drained  of  its  life 
blood,  obliged  to  build  anew  more  than 
a  tenth  of  its  territory  destroyed  by  hos¬ 
tile  armies,  has  forced  France,  right  or 
wrong,  to  increase  by  tremendous  pro¬ 
portions  the  postal  taxes  on  letters,  cir¬ 
culars  and  catalogues,  which  even  before 
were  not  in  a  favorable  position  for  the 
development  of  correspondence. 

When  all  this  is  said,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  great  many  circulars 
are  sent  through  the  French  mails.  These 
circulars  are  often  accompanied  by  small 
folders,  price-lists,  etc. ;  of  which  the  ad¬ 
vertising  technique  is,  for  the  most  part, 
rather  rudimentary. 

The  wine  merchants,  producers  of 
honey,  soap,  linen,  certain  manufacturers 
of  underwear  or  clothing,  jewelry  and 
clockworks,  merchants  of  horticultural 
and  agricultural  tools,  seeds,  etc.,  are 
nearly  all  using  the  mails  as  a  means 
of  increasing  their  sales. 

Direct-by-mail  advertising,  it  is  true, 
is  used,  but  the  whole  plan  is  more  often 


than  not  very  imperfect  because  the  orig¬ 
inators  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  the  psychology  of  the  proposition. 
In. this  we  find  a  common  fault  of  a  great 
deal  of  French  publicity ;  namely,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  definite  technique,  due  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  advertiser,  who,  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  that  he  knows  how  to 
sell  his  merchandise  or  his  services  be¬ 
lieves  also  that  he  has  acquired  at  the 
same  time  the  knowledge  of  how  to  an¬ 
nounce  them  through  the  advertising 
media. 

Consequently  he  does  not  take  enough 
account  of  his  wording  of  advertisements 
nor  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  eventual 
customer,  and  of  the  objections  that  he 
will  have  to  refute.  The  advice  of  an 
expert  on  the  subject  is  not  asked,  which 
accounts  for  the  failure  and  insufficient 
returns  in  many  fields  of  advertising. 

It  is  rot  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  large  French  advertising  agencies  are 
endeavoring  to  remedy  this  harmful  sit¬ 
uation  and  that  they  are  fast  meeting 
with  success. 

As  1  am  in  the  mood  of  a  critic  and 
as  we  are  duty  bound  to  tell  the  truth 
to  our  friends,  I  think  it  well  to  point 
out  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
that  some  American  and  British  firms 
are  still  undergoing  in  launching  their 
products  on  the  French  market.  They  do 
not  succeed  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  present  their  selling  arguments 
to  the  French  mind. 

The  use  of  the  catalogue  is  general. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  a  shortcoming  in 
their  description  of  the  articles  they  have 
to  offer  and  a  great  lack  of  illustration, 
but  catalogues  are  nevertheless  fairly 
widely  distributed  and  not  without  some 
effectiveness. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  but  for  the 
World  War,  and  the  economic  conse¬ 
quences  following  in  its  wake,  direct-by¬ 
mail  advertising  in  France  would  be 
vastly  more  developed  at  the  present 
time.  It  is,  however,  developing,  how¬ 
ever  slowly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
within  a  few  years  I  will  be  able  to 
write  in  all  sincerity  of  French  adver¬ 
tising  by  means  of  letters,  circulars  and 
catalogues  with  the  praise  I  necessarily 
have  for  that  form  of  advertising  as 
practiced  for  so  many  years  by  our  good 
friends  overseas. 


care  of  their  well  being  and  to  procure 
for  them  such  distraction  as  may  help 
them  to  forget  their  sufferings. 

Essentially  tourism  cannot  isolate  itself 
from  other  economic  factors  to  which 
it  assures  important  revenues  and  which 
must  consider  its  needs  and  requirements ; 
railroads,  navigation  companies,  local  rail¬ 
roads,  automobile  transports  and  so  forth. 
It  has  therefore  included  their  directorates 
in  its  own,  associating  with  them  the 
National  Association  of  Hotel  Keepers 
presided  over  by  M.  Barrier,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  International  Alliance 
of  Hotel  Keepers.  Concerned  with  mod¬ 
ern  technique,  the  National  Chamber  of 
Hotel  Keepers  is  also  the  depository  of 
two  treasures  jealousy  guarded,  the 
cuisine  and  the  traditions  of  French 
hospitality. 

The  Unions  of  Federations  of  the 
“Syndicat  d’Initiative,”  the  climatic  and 
thermal  associations,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  Hotel  Keepers,  are  thus  the 
essential  elements  in  this  new  form  of 
tourism,  welcome  and  hospitality. 

Better  to  co-ordinate  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  private  initiative  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  handed  over  to  the  National 
Office  of  Tourism  the  task  of  giving 
information,  notably  in  the  United  States. 

Administered  by  a  board  which  has 
associated  with  itself  all  necessary  ex¬ 
perts,  this  office  has  realized  in  every  way 
the  program  which  the  law  outlined  for 
it.  It  has  created  at  152  Boulevard 
Haussmann  in  Paris  a  National  Bureau 
for  the  information  of  tourists.  The 
office  has  also  founded  branch  offices  in 
the  Capitals,  in  ports  and  on  boats  to 
inform  the  foreign  public  and  to  make 
known  to  it  the  beauties  of  France. 
L’Office  Francais  du  Tourism  has  been 
opened  in  New  York  at  342  Madison 
.\venue. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Office  of 
Tourism  encourages  ^)rogress  in  the  in¬ 
stallations  of  resorts  of  all  kinds,  and 
it  distributes  important  funds  gained  from 
the  visitors’  tax.  It  has  also  recently 
taken  part  in  the  creation  of  the  National 
Credit  for  Hotel  Keepers. 

Finally  the  groups  of  Tourism  in  the 


HENRI  DUMAY.  JR. 


Henri  Dumay,  Jr. 

Henri  Dumay,  Jr.,  among  the  French 
delegates,  is  director  of  advertising  of 
Le  Quotidien,  morning  newspaper.  He 
is  the  representative  of  District  17  and 
is  distinguished  in  Paris  for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  new  idea  in  advertising. 

Chamber  and  the  Senate  defend  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Tourism  before  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  assemblies. 

Such  is  the  contribution  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  organization  of  Tourism  in  France 
has  thus  as  its  object  to  facilitate  travel¬ 
ing  in  all  its  forms,  to  offer  visitors  the 
maximum  of  comfort,  and  above  all,  to 
show  them  that,  faithful  to  its  traditions, 
France  remains  ever  a  most  hospitable 
nation  whose  chief  care  is  to  utilize  every 
favorable  means  for  the  rapprochement  of 
peoples. 


“TOURISM”  IN  FRANCE 
WELL  PROTECTED 

(Continued  from  page  F40) 

France  to  arrange  for  the  reception  of 
her  visitors. 

In  many  places,  in  the  mountains,  on 
the  seashore,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
smiling  landscapes,  associations  of  men 
of  initiative  and  good  will  were  created. 
Their  sole  aim  was  to  make  their  corner 
of  France  attractive  and  hospitable. 

All  the  “Syndicats  d’Initiative” — ^there 
are  600  of  them — are  federated  by  locali¬ 
ties,  and  these  federations  are  themselves 
united  in  a  Union  of  Federations  of  “Syn¬ 
dicats  d’Initiative.”  Recognized  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  utility,  this  Union  wishes  to  give  to 
France  the  means  of  being  the  attractive 
and  intelligent  mistress  of  her  gracious 
house. 

The  miseries  of  humanity  force  us,  alas, 
to  mention  the  pitiful  caravan  of  other 
travelers,  the  sick. 

Science  joins  its  efforts  to  those  of 
tourism  to  assure  the  best  care  and  to 
give  to  the  watering  places  and  to  the 
mountain  resorts  a  modern  equipment. 
The  “Federation  Thermale  et  Qimatique 
et  rUnion  des  Groupments  Scientifiques” 
have  undertaken  this  task.  There  re¬ 
mains  only  to  the  tourist  industry  to  take 


“L’ECLAIREUR  DE  NICE 
et  du  SUD-EST” 

The  leading  morning  newspaper  of  South  Eastern  France. 
Special  American  and  English  Section  during  the  Winter 

Season. 

“UECLAIREUR  DU  SOIR” 

The  Evening  Edition  issued  every  day  at  five  o’clock. 

S  A 

"L’ECLAIREUR  DU  DIMANCHE” 

The  Illustrated  Weekly  Magazine  of  the  Cote  d’Azur. 

A  S 

“LTCLAIREUR  AGRICOLE  &  HORTICOLE” 

An  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Monthly. 

*  S 

General  Offices:  27-29,  Ave.  de  la  Victoire,  NICE* 
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In  the  heart  of  the  great  agricultural 
and  industrial  region  of  Middle  and 
South  East  France 

This  region,  with  its  multiplicity  and  variety  of  products,  its 
enterprises  of  soil  and  sub-soil  and  its  dense  and  prosperous 
working  population,  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  markets  to 
be  found  in  all  of  France.  It  is  therefore,  a  most  productive  field 

for  all  advertisers 

A  great  market  which  can  be  tapped  only  through  that  news¬ 
paper,  strongly  established  in  twenty  Departments  of  France, 
going  into  the  homes  of  the  highly  skilled  workman  himself,  the 
most  lively  and  the  best  informed  organ  in  the  entire  region. 

Give  your  advertising  to 

LA  TRIBUNE  REPUBLICAINE 

10,  Rue  Jean-Jaur^s  -  Saint- £tienne  (France) 

and  thus  play  your  trump  card  at  the  start. 

Rate  card  and  literature  on  request. 


List  of  our  Offices  : 

Paris  :  18,  me  de  Richelieu  •  T^l.  Gutenb.  37-26 
Lyon  :  28,  quai  Je  la  Guilloti^re  -  Tel.  Vaudrey  1 5-51 
Marseille  :  3,  cours  Belzunce  -  Telephone  37-35 
Roanne  :  14,  coun  de  la  R^publique  -  T6L  2-25 
Le  Pay  :  35,  place  du  Breuil  -  Telephone  2-33 
Clermoni-Ferrand  :  Bl.  de  Cote  Blatin,  me  des 
Pr^i-Bas  -  Telephone  9-18 
Montlufon  :  4,  me  du  Cheveau-Fug  ::  ::  :: 

Vienne  :  22,  place  Teste-du-Bailler  -  T4l.  2-35 
Vichy  :  23,  Boulevard  de  I’Hdtel-de-Ville  :: 
Monipellier  :  13,  me  Mareschal 
Toulouse  :  31,  Rue  Francs 
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FIRST  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  OF  FRANCE 
NOW  IN  ITS  SECOND  YEAR 

Catholic  University  of  Lille  Giving  Three  Year  Course — 
Entrance  Requirements  Strict — Broad  Educational 
Background  Stressed 


Reuter’s,  Stefani,  Wollf,  P.  A.  T.,  of 
Poland,  and  T.  A.  S.,  of  Russia.  The 
lecture,  one  of  a  series  of  three,  was  able, 
and  thoroughly  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  students,  who  followed  it  carefully, 
taking  many  notes. 

An  excellent  scheme  has  been  devised 
for  giving  students  of  the  second  and 
third  year  real  newspaper  office  experi¬ 
ence.  During  the  vacation  period  they 


Lille,  the  largest  industrial  town  in  continuation  and  widening  of  the  studies  vacation  posts  in  newspaper  offices, 
the  north  of  France,  can  claim  the  of  the  first  year.  To  the  study  of  law  ^  many  parts  of 

distinction  of  possessing  the  first  French  is  added  that  of  international  law,  and  France.  Thus  th^  are  of  use  to  news- 


school  of  journalism.  to  the  history  of  politics,  the  history  of  whose  staffs  are  depleted  at  the 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  a  separate  diplomacy.  But  in  this  second  year  real  holiday  season,  and  they  are  at  the  same 
and  special  course  at  the  Catholic  Uni-  newspaper  training  begins.  Criticism  gathering  most  valuable  knowledge, 

versity  of  Lille.  The  training  extends  plays  a  very  important  part  in  it.  Stu-  At  the  end  of  the  three  years’  course 
over  a  period  of  three  years,  and  is  dents  are  set  the  task  of  writing  about  students  who  have  satisfied  the  University 
excellently  planned  and  carried  out  un-  questions  of  the  day,  and  their  efforts  authorities  are  given  a  diploma,  and  it  is 


REGIONAL  PRESS  A 
FRENCH  POWER 

Circulated  Among  More  Than  30,000,- 
000  Reader*  —  Excellent  News 
Service  —  Greetings  from 
Director  Guillaume 

By  Eugene  Guillaume 

Director  of  “Reveil  du  Xord” 
President  of  the  Syndicat  des 
Grands  Quotidians  Regionaux 


iiiuay  season,  anu  incv  arc  at  ine  same  rr., _ »  n  i  j  ,  ■ 

ne  gathering  most  valuable  knowledge.  r-  .j™® 

.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  *^10  France  is  struck  by  the  very  individual 

At  the  end  of  the  three  years  course  characteristics  of  the  various  regions 
udents  who  have  satisfied  the  University  which  form  the  country 
ithorities  are  given  a  diploma,  and  it  is  the  north,  industrial  and  commer- 


der  the  guidance  of  Professor  Paul  Ver-  are  discussed  in  the  class,  first  by  the  certain  that  those  who  possess  the  Diplo-  cial  wealth,  immense  cultivated  plains 
schave.  Students  of  this  first  school  of  students  themselves,  and  then  by  the  ma  for  Journalism  of  the  Catholic  Uni-  ^vJth  populous  cities  •  in  the  west  great 
journalism  in  France  can  be  proud  of  Professor.  This  critical  method  is  ap-  versity  of  Lille  not  only  will  have  little  breeding  centers,  prosperous  countrv- 
the  home  of  learning  in  which  the  classes  plied  to  the  study  of  the  press  in  general,  difficulty  in  finding  employment  but  will  sides ;  in  the  southwest  the  celebrated 
are  held.  The  arts,  sciences,  medicine.  The  day’s  papers  are  examined,  articles  most  probably  be  sought  after.  The  vine  culture  enriches  the  region  where 
law  and  commerce  are  all  taught  at  the  are  chosen  as  examples  of  treatment,  and  Catholic  University  of  Lille,  by  found-  picturesque  old  cities  attract  the  tourist’ 

ing  this  Journalism  course,  is  doing  fine  from  Marseilles  to  Nice  the  sun  of  the 

- pioneer  work  which  will  certainly  leave  Orient  enchants  the  onlooker  along  the 

Its  mark  on  French  journalism,  and  will  famous  Cote  d’Azur;  at  Lyons,  metro- 
no  doubt  cause  other  Universities  in  polls  of  silk,  industrial  activity  begins 
France  to  found  similar  courses.  again  and  extends  as  far  as  the  frontiers 


>  ,  '.L 

_ ^ 


The  Catholic  University  of  Lille 


Catholic  University  of  Lille.  The  hand-  interesting  and  instructive  comparison: 
some  building  covers  a  whole  block.  are  made  between  the  treatment  of  thi 
Young  men  who  desire  to  take  the  same  subject  or  item  of  news  by  differ 
course  in  journalism  find  access  to  the  ent  writers. 


no  doubt  cause  other  Universities  in  polls  of  silk,  industrial  activity  begins 
France  to  found  similar  courses.  again  and  extends  as  far  as  the  frontiers 

The  University  receives  a  great  num-  of  the  East,  across  the  vinelands  of 
ber  of  newspapers  from  different  parts  Champagne,  the  Alps  and  the  Vosges, 
of  Europe,  but  there  are  very  few  pub-  with  mountains  as  impressive  as  Switzer- 
lications  representative  of  America.  Pro-  land.  This  variety  has  created  in  France 
fessor  Verschave  declared  he  would  be  an  old  and  extremely  powerful  regional 
grateful  if  new'spaper  editors  in  the  press  which  is  circulated  among  more 
United  States  would  from  time  to  time  than  thirty  millions  of  readers, 
send  newspapers  for  the  use  of  his  stu-  The  centers  of  this  regional  Press  are, 
dents.  for  the  ^ North.  Lille;  for  Normandy, 

Rouen ;  fqr  Brittany,  Rennes,  Brest  and 
Nantes ;  for  the  South  West,  Bordeaux, 
HOW  1924  LONDON  MEET  Toulouse  and  Montpelier ;  for  the  Midi 
TMCPIDCn  PITPnPE-  Marseilles  and  Nice;  for  the  South  East 

UNorlKE-LI  tUKClrE.  and  Central  part,  Lyons,  St.  Etienne  and 

-  Clermont-Ferrand;  for  the  East,  Nancy 

{Continued  from  page  F28)  and  Reims;  for  Alsace,  Strasbourg  and 

- - - ! -  Mulhouse ;  for  Lorraine,  Metz. 

.  .  .  .  .  .  Each  one  of  the  great  dailies  pub- 

country,  not  even  in  my  own,  which  in  these  regions  is  circulated  not 

nevertheless,  seems  able  with  a  slight  ^  j 

effort— and  it  will  be  my  duty  to  provoke  smaller  localities. 


rT'  i '  M  5  •• 

HOW  1924  LONDON  MEET 

INSPIRED  EUROPE 

{Continued  from  page  F28) 

versity  of  Lille  country,  not  even  in  my  own,  which, 

nevertheless,  seems  able,  with  a  slight 
interesting  and  instructive  comparisons  effort — and  it  will  be  my  duty  to  provoke 
are  made  between  the  treatment  of  the  that  effort — to  build  up  a  similar  or- 
same  subject  or  item  of  news  by  differ-  ganization.  The  possibilities  are  there 


ganization.  The  possibilities  are  there  regional  dailies  have  offices 

and  they  exist  in  Belgium  too.  I  know  information  bureaus,  modern  in 


road  they  have  chosen  by  no  means  easy.  At  this  point  of  the  training,  when  the  '’fjy  little_  for  the  present,  of  the  con- 
Those  responsible  for  the  course  in  jour-  students  are  well  prepared  for  it,  ex-  ditions  existing  in  the  other  countries, 
nalism'wish  to  be  sure  that  applicants  ternal  aid  is  sought,  and  journalists  and  That  will  be  readily  understood.  The 
are  really  fitted  for  the  career,  and  the  editors  are  invited  to  the  University  to  situation  as  I  am  forced  to  face  it  in  the 

training  is  hard  and  severe.  There  is  lecture  to  the  class.  Lectures  in  the  new  district  is  entirely  different  from 

nothing  amateurish  or  uncertain  in  the  second  year  of  training  deal  with  such  that  firmly  established  organization  in 

way  Professor  Verschave  has  set  about  subjects  as  the  ethics  of  journalism,  the  the  States.  There  is  no  continual  inter- 


every  aspect,  in  Paris.  The  excellent 
world  organization  of  the  Havas  Agency 
supplies  them  by  special  wires  with  news 
from  America  and  from  the  entire  world. 

Very  significant  is  the  confidence 
which  the  French  population  places  in 
these  large  regional  papers.  In  view  of 


way  rroicssur  vvisciiavc  iias  sci  auuui  suDjecis  as  ine  einics  oi  journalism,  me  rne  aiaies.  mere  is  no  coniinuai  inter-  nritrinal  rKiaraVtpr  nf 

his  task.  The  first  essential  for  a  jour-  history  of  the  modern  press,  legislation  course  between  the  advertising  men  of  so  rpaders  like  tn  finH  n  tViAiV 


nalist,  in  his  opinion,^  is  education.  The  affecting  the  press,  the  rights  of  the  press,  many  countries,  each  different  from  the  pap^r  the  nei 
gift  of  expressing  one’s  thoughts  on  paper  and  the  legal  obligations  of  the  press,  other,  as  well  in  language  as  in  mentality,  reports  on  the 
may  lead  to  some  sort  of  success,  but  Competent  lecturers  are  called  in  to  lec-  to  say  nothing  of  political  quarrels  and  business  and 
coupled  with  a  sound  and  broad  educa-  ture  on  the  newspapers  of  France,  na-  the  feelings  that  remain  as  the  curse  of  niaterials  etc 
tion,  the  chances  of  real  success  are  a  tional,  regional  and  purely  local,  on  the  the  World  War.  ,  '  nj 

hundred  times  greater.  different  types  of  newspapers,  those  de-  i  have  a  lot  of  work  cut  out  for  me  reizionarna^! 

The  heads  of  the  Catholic  University  voted  first  and  foremost  to  news  and  but  it  is  work  Lam  willing  and  anxious 
of  Lille  felt  that  in  starting  a  school  of  those  which  serve  more  particularly  the  to  do.  I  want  my  work  to  be  successful 


tion,  readers  like  to  find  in  their  daily 
paper  the  news  of  their  province,  and 
reports  on  their  markets,  information  on 
business  and  agriculture,  the  price  of 


The  confidence  of  the  readers  in  their 
regional  papers  has  arisen  through  the 
fact  that  the  journals  vigorously  defend 
the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of 


journalism  they  were  incurring  a  great  interests  of  some  political  party.  There  and  I  believe  it  surely  is  going  to  be.  ^  ^  ° 

responsibility.  They  considered  there  are  lectures  also  on  the  mechanism  of  But  I  need  time  and  I  need  the  sym-  fi  “"-IS  Vfe 

was  a  danger  of  turning  out  a  supply  of  the  newspaper,  on  the  way  the  news  is  pathy  of  the  members  of  the  Associated 

journalists  which  should  exceed  the  de-  gathered,  the  writing  of  paragraphs,  gen-  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Sn 

mand.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  young  eral  news  reporting  investigations,  in-  The  time,  I  know,  will  not  be  denied  Inhere  is 

man  who  applies  to  them  to  be  trained  erviews,  leading  articles,  dramatic  and  j  hope  and  expect  also  that  your  between  the  great  relional  fournMs  arid 

for  the  career  of  journalism  has  to  con-  literary  criticism,  etc.  sympathy  will  not  be  withheld.  their  readers.  As  with  all  my  con¬ 

vince  thein  that  it  is  no  passing  fancy.  The  third  year’s  training,  while  con-  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  regret  not  freres,  I  frequently  find  in  my  editorial 
A  very  high  standard  is  set,  and  candi-  tinuing  and  completing  the  educational  being  able  to  come  to  the  Philadelphia  correspondence  letters  in  which  readers 

dates  to  obtain  admission  must  pass  a  program,  will  contain  more  actual  news-  Convention  this  year.  ayrnf’-Sris  Se  bes^brlnd  of 

difficult  examination  and  already  pos-  j^per  work.  A  considerable  part  of  the  I  should  have  loved  to  come  and  I  reaper”  or  perhaps  one  writes  “I  would 
sessed  of  ^e  degrees  of  Bachelor  o  hnishing  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  ad-  know  beyond  a  doubt  that  I  should  have  gladly  buv  an  American  automobile,  but 
Letters.  The  numl^r  of  students  admit-  rninistrative  side  of  the  newspaper  and  its  had  a  wonderful  time  and  that  I  would  is  it  possible  conveniently  to  procure 
ted  to  the  course  IS  imentionally  small,  commercial  aspects,  and  will  deal  also  have  been  able  to  advance  my  work  a  spare  p^rt^P’:  uXTwn  readers  Ke! 
for  the  reason  mdicatea  aoove.  with  the  important  questions  of  publish-  great  deal.  It  has  not  been  possible,  how-  as  they  would  ask  an  old  friend,  for 


their  readers.  As  with  all  my  con¬ 
freres,  I  frequently  find  in  my  editorial 
correspondence  letters  in  which  readers 
ask  me  “what  is  the  best  brand  of  binder- 


for  the  reason  indicated  above.  with  the  important 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  general  ing  and  advertising, 
instruction,  to  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  During  this  third 


ever,  and  I  do  want  to  apologize. 


advice  alxjut  marriage  or  about  the  edu- 


instruction,  to  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  During  this  third  and  last  period  the  A  certain  number  of  French  advertising  cation  of  their  children, 
student  has  previously  learned,  and  is  a  lectures  will  deal  with  new’spaper  cam-  and  other  prominent  men  are  malcing  the  In  the  name  of  the  French  people,  the 
period  of  making  sure  that  he  has  a  paigns  and  their  organization,  policy  of  trip.  I  know  them  and  1  know  that  they  Syndicate  of  “Great  Regional  Dailies," 

sound  mental  foundation  on  which  to  a  newspaper,  the  press  and  public  opin-  are  a  splendid  group.  I  am  quite  con-  which  includes  all  the  most  powerful 

build.  His  studies  include  religion,  so-  ion,  etc.  It  is  hoj^d  that  foreign  jour-  vinced  that  they  will  make  good  and  when  papers  of  France — excluding  the  jour- 

ciology,  political  economy,  public  and  nalists  in  France  will  lecture  on  the  press  they  return  they  will  give  me  the  most  nals  of  Paris — is  happy  to  salute  the 

1o\i*  Viicfnrv  nf  nr»litir«  ann  no-  _ _ _ _ .  r  ._*ii  _ _ xi_  _  aj _ _ 


private  law,  history  of  politics  and  po 
litical  parties,  general  contemporary  his 


of  their  respective  countries. 


precious  information  which  will  help  me  Convention  of  the  Advertising  Clubs  of 


The  course  is  at  present  in  its  second  to  go  ahead  and  start  the  work  as  it 


tory,  ^litical  and  economic  geography,  year,  so  that  the  third  year’s  program  ought  to  be  done. 


and  the  history  of  French  literature,  worked  through.  How-  There  is  a  lot  to  do  but  the  final  result 

Very  little  actual  journalistic  training  is  gyg,.^  ^j^g  gggonjj  periods  of  the  of  such  an  enterprise  is  decidedly  worth 

given  during  this  first  year,  the  student  training  have  proved  very  successful.  working  for.  I  still  remember  that  last 
only  being  directed  to  pay  particular  at-  ^t  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  P.  Peri-  session  of  the  London  Convention,  where 
tention  to  style  m  the  writings  he  studies  card,  of  the  Havas  Agency,  at  which  business  men,  men  of  standing  in  their 
and  to  ei^ress  his  own  ideas  clearly  and  Editor  &  Publisher’s  correspondent  was  respective  countries,  pledged  themselves 
simply.  During  this  peri^,  and  through-  present,  the  working  of  the  big  French  to  give  their  best  to  the  cause  of  general 
out  the  whole  course,  the  study  of  at  news  agency  was  descried,  and  the  peace  and  mutual  understanding, 
least  one  foreign  language  is  obligatory,  principal  agencies  of  other  countries  de-  The  goal  is  still  the  same  and  our  will 
The  second  year  is  for  the  student  a  scribed,  including  The  Associated  Press  shall  not  falter. 


the  World.  We  retain  a  very  pleasant 
memory  of  the  visit  of  1924  to  France. 

I  beg,  therefore,  that  M.  Leon  Renier, 
the  most  efficient  director  of  the  Havas 


working  for.  I  still  remember  that  last  .\gency,  will  carry  a  cordial  handshake 
session  of  the  London  Convention,  where  from  the  directors  of  the  great  regioiud 
business  men,  men  of  standing  in  their  daily  Press  to  the  delegates  meeting  in 
respective  countries,  pledged  themselves  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia,  home  of 
to  give  their  best  to  the  cause  of  general  the  illustrious  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
peace  and  mutual  understanding.  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  firrt 

The  goal  is  still  the  same  and  our  will  regional  journals,  the  “Pennsylvania 
shall  not  falter.  Gazette.” 
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Le  Petit  Journal 


The  oldest  of  the  Great  French  newspapers 


The  best  informed 
The  most  complete 
The  most  popular 


of  all  the  newspapers  of  the  World 


Le  Petit  Journal 


has  its  place  in  every  advertising  campaign  and  brings  success  to  every 
class  of  product. 


Many  specialized  products  (names  on  request),  selling  by  the  millions, 
were  launched  only  through  advertising  in 


Le  Petit  Journal 


LE  PETIT  JOURNAL  ILLUSTRE,  in  colors  Weekly  circulation  450,000 

LA  MODE . Weekly  circulation  250,000 

LE  PETIT  JOURNAL  AGRICOLE  -  ■  Weekly  circulation  150,000 


Le  Petit  Journal  has  been  for  half  a  century  the  favorite  Parisian  daily 
of  the  rural  population  of  France.  Dean  of  the  great  dailies,  pioneer  of 
the  Popular  Press,  Le  Petit  Journal  penetrates  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
French  Provinces,  where  it  established  a  prestige,  confidence  and  pop¬ 
ularity  long  before  the  existence  of  the  great  Provincial  dailies. 


Any  advertising  campaign  which  does  not  include  LE  PETIT  JOURNAL  is  incomplete 
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The  Second  Capital  of  France 

is  at 

LYONS 

with  the  adjacent  territory  of  Burgundy,  Dauphine,  Savoy,  Cevennes,  Beaujolais  and  Charolais. 
The  most  widely  read,  the  most  appreciated  and  the  most  authoritative  newspaper  in  this  region  is 

LYON  REPUBLICAIN 

'  Direction  and  Administration  at  Lyons:  6  rue  Childebert. 

Editorial  rooms  and  plant  at  Lyons:  10  rue  Bellecordiere. 

Special  news  bureau  at  Paris:  8  Boulevard  des  Capucines  (Opera) 

Through  its  high  editorial  policy,  the  accuracy  of  its  news  service,  and  the  multiplicity  of  its  clientele 

LYON  REPUBLICAIN 

affords  every  advertiser  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

By  advertising  space  in  '*Lyon  Republicain”  you  may  establish  your  reputation  and  introduce  your 
product  throughout  the  entire  South  East  of  France. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPER  OF  CENTRAL  FRANCE 

published  at 

CLERMONT-FERRAND 

The  Former  Capital  of  independent  Gaul,  the  old  religious  City  where  the  first  Crusade  was  preached 

L’AVENIR  DU  PLATEAU  CENTRAL 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  ’XE  PLATEAU  CENTRAL” 

The  best  informed-  -Most  extensively  read  The  most  Favored 

Because  of  its  distribution  throughout  the  Province  of 
Auvergne  advertising  in  “L’AVENIR  DU  PLATEAU 
CENTRAL”  is  most  effective. 

This  section,  one  of  the  most  important  grain  and  cattle 
sections  of  France,  is  not  served  by  any  other  capital  and 
can  be  reached  only  through  a  strong  local  newspaper.  The 
rubber  industry  of  France  is  centralized  here.  The  fash¬ 
ionable  watering  places  and  tourist  resorts  of  VICHY,  Le 
MONT-DORE,  LA  BOURBOULE,  SAINT-NEC-  - 

TAIRE,  ROYAT,  CHATELGUYON,  NERIS,  etc . 

within  a  few  miles  of  Clermont-Ferrand  and  served  by  this 
newspaper  draw  thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the 
world  each  year. 

All  inquiries  regarding  advertising  will  receive  courteous  attention  from: 

"L’AVENIR  DU  PLATEAU  CENTRAL” 

15,  rue  du  Port,  Clermont,  Ferrand 
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The  Memphis  Press  is  first 
in  daily  city  circulation 


city  circulation 


The  Memph  is  Press  is  a 
Scripps- Howard  newspaper 


Represented  by  ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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ARE  YOU  GETTING  YOUR  SHARE 


564 


IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPERS 
Have  Been  Made  GREATER  by  The 


“WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER” 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  News  and  Features 
Have  Helped  Them  Win  Circulation  and  Be¬ 
come  More  Productive  Advertising  Mediums 


No  Wonder  The  Chicago  Tribune  Stands  Supreme  in  its  Own  Territory 


<(.  . 


^  \  f  O  buyer  of  newspaper  advertising 
^  y  U  ^  space  can  question  the  supremacy  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  its  home  ter¬ 
ritory  when  he  learns  of  its  widespread  influence 
on  American  journalism. 

564  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast,  among 
them  64  great  metropolitan  dailies,  regularly 
buy  all  or  part  of  Chicago  Tribune  service. 
This  includes  foreign  and  domestic  news,  fiction 
by  the  world’s  foremost  novelists,  cartoons  by 
McCutcheon,  drawings  by  W.  E.  Hill,  comics 
such  as  “The  Gumps”  and  “Gasoline  Alley,” 


and  articles  by  Dr.  Evans,  H.  L.  Mencken, 
Walter  Eckersall,  Antoinette  Donnelley  and 
other  noted,  authorities  on  varied  subjects. 

Why  do  these  newspapers  —  the  outstanding 
journals  of  their  communities — turn  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  aid  in  creating  greater 
interest  among  their  readers? 

Solely  because  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
astounding  growth,  both  in  circulation  and 
advertising  lineage,  and  its  known  effectiveness 
in  producing  results  for  its  advertisers. 


T'ii  e  WoT*IdL'.s  Greatejpt.  Kew-J'pa.per^ 


^“T^UBLISHERS  of  many  of  America’s 
Almost  successful  newspapers  freely  at- 
tribute  their  increased  circulation  and 
greater  advertising  results  to  reader  interest 
won  with  Chicago  Tribune  news  and  features. 

The  flattering  endorsements  reproduced  on 
this  page  should  convince  every  advertiser  that 


A  Tribute  from 


the  Chicago  Tribune  well  deserves  its  title  of 
“The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper.” 

Doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason  that  a  newspaper 
conceded  by  other  publishers  to  be  the  source 
of  news  and  journalistic  features  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  excellence  must  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  dominant  in  its  home  territory? 
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Men  Who  Know 


Why  The  Chicago  Tribune  Dominates  Chicago 


Remember  that  when  you  use  the  Chicago  Tribune 
you  have  in  one  paper  the  combination  of  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  which  564  important  newspapers  are  glad  to  have 
if  only  in  part. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  explains  the  unrivaled  circulation 
and  influence  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  Chicago  and  the 
surrounding  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  Indiana. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  would  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
making  clear  to  you  the  remarkable  opportunities  which 
await  your  product  in  the  Chicago  territory,  and  how  it 
can  aid  you  to  make  the  most  of  them. 


Every  promise  of  advertising  results  will  be  proved 
by  records  established  for  other  advertisers.  Ask  the 
nearest  Chicago  Tribune  representative  to  call  at  your 
convenience. 
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South  Central  New  York  the  big 
^  y.  commercial  center  is  Binghamton.  And 
in  Binghamton  it  is  the  BINGHAM¬ 
TON  PRESS,  published  every  evening 
except  Sunday,  with  over  34,000  daily  cir' 
culation  to  carry  ycur  sales  message  to  con^ 
sumers. 

The  national  advertiser  has  the  advantage 
of  four  other  prosperous  industrial  commu' 
nities  besides  Binghamton,  which  are  all  a 
part  of  this  section — JohnsonCity,Endicott, 
Port  Dickinson  and  Union.  These  cities 


are  considered  a  pa  t  of  Binghamton  and 
their  paper  is  also  the  BINGHAMTON 
PRESS.  This  group  of  cities  has  a  manu¬ 
factured  output  of  $162,000,000. 

The  BINGHAMTON  PRESS  is  known 
to  national  advertisers  for  its  unusual  reader 
confidence. 

Write  us  for  information  about  the  Met' 
chandizing  and  Promotion  Departments  of 
the  BINGHAMTON  PRESS  and  how 
they  will  help  you  secure  distribution  in 
this  territory. 


The  John  Budd  Company 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

9-11  E.  37th  Street,  New  York 
Healy  Building,  Adanta  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 

Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis  Higgins  Building,  Los  Angeles 
Sharon  Building,  San  Francisco 
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All  Advertising  Records 
Broken  in  May  Business 


For  five  years  October,  1920,  stood  as  the  record  month  in  the  history  of  The  News  in  point  of 
volume  of  paid  advertising;  this  record  was  broken  in  October,  1925,  and  that  new  record  was 
again  smashed  in  November,  1925.  April,  1926,  went  ahead  of  November  and  now  comes 
May  to  set  another  new  mark. 

Total  Volume  of  Paid  Advertising  for  May,  1926 


Local  -  -  .  - 

Classified  -  -  - 

National  .  -  - 

Total  -  -  -  - 

The  newspaper  situation  in  Birmingham  is  constantly 
changing — in  favor  of  the  increased  dominance  of  The 
News.  For  many  years  The  News  had  had  an  overwhelming  su¬ 
premacy  in  volume  of  paid  advertising.  The  margin  is  wider  today 
than  ever  before.  The  total  volume  of  paid  advertising  carried  by 
The  News  in  May,  1926,  was  an  increase  of  approximately  14,000 
lines  over  April,  1926,  and  an  increase  of  more  than  196,000  lines 
over  May,  1925. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  1926,  The  News  has  gained  more  than 
733,000  lines  of  advertising  over  the  same  period  of  1925,  a  much 
larger  gain  than  has  been  achieved  by  any  other  Alabama  news¬ 
paper. 


-  1,181,194  Lines 

-  -  184,996  “ 

-  -  325,752  “ 

-  -  1,691,942  “ 

Only  a  continuous  record  of  result-producing  over  a  long 
period  of  years  could  achieve  the  magnificent  totals 
recorded  month  after  month  by  The  News,  and  only  a  continuously 
increasing  supremacy  in  result-producing  could  have  achieved  four 
new  records  in  a  period  of  eight  months. 

The  lowest  cost-of-advertising  per-dollar-of-results-produced  has 
been  for  years  the  consistent  achievement  of  The  News,  for  the 
advertiser  is  not  interested  in  the  cost  of  advertising  per  line;  he  is 
interested  only  in  cost  per  dollar  of  returns  from  his  advertising. 


Millions  of  Dollars 

are  pouring  into  Birmingham  to  be 
invested  in  Real  Estate  and  Build¬ 
ings. 

Thousands  of  People 

are  coming  into  Birmingham  to 
build  homes,  to  follow  their  trades 
and  occupations,  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  new  business  and  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises — where  opportunity 
is  greater. 

The  News  continues  to  be  a  constant,  re¬ 
liable  influence  in  the  daily  lives  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  citizens. 


High  Water  Mark 
Net  paid  for  April 
Daily  81,088.  City  48,000 
Sunday  93,822.  City  51,000 

The  Birmingham  News  is  sold  solely  on  its 
merits  as  a  newspaper.  It  has  achieved  this 
magnificent  total  circulation — by  producing  the 
best  possible  newspaper  for  its  thousands  of 
readers  to  enjoy. 


The  News 

Gives  to  Advertisers 

— Complete  Effective  Coverage 

— True  Reader  Acceptance 

— Permanent  Prestige 

— Results  With  Profits 


Comparative  Lineage  Report  for  First  Five  Months — 1926 


NEWS 

1926  1925 

Local  .  5,384,442  4,945,108 

Classified  .  909,580  785,162 

National  .  1,402,478  1,232,070 


TOTAL  .  7,696,500  6,962,340 

Gain  .  734,160 


AGE-HERALD  POST 


1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

2,335,578 

2,381,876 

1,842,274 

1,444,982 

630,224 

586,362 

211,932 

118,748 

628,726 

618,674 

325,458 

261,870 

3,594.528 

3,586,912 

2,379,664 

1,825,600 

7,616 

554,064 

THE  NEWS  GAIN  IN  NATIONAL  LINEAGE  1926  OVER  1925,  IS  170,408  LINES 


STffp  2iirmtn0fjam 

THE  SOUTH’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


National  Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


Marbridge  Building 
New  York  City 


Waterman  Building  Atlantic  Building 

Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr.,  Atlanta 


Tribune  Tower 
Chicago,  Ill. 


1 


Philadelphia  s  great  new  Stadium, 
built  {or  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Ex¬ 
position,  accommodates  100,000 
spectators.  Every  evening  the  Bul¬ 
letin  reaches  more  than  five  times 
that  many  homes  in  and  about  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 


'Wm  WUtm 


PHILADELPHIA 


STAGE  your  advertising  in  this  vast  ampitheatre.  It  is  true  that  “In  Philadelphia 
nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin.”  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s  News¬ 
paper.  It  has  the  largest  circulation  in  Philadelphia,  Camden  and  suburbs  and  the 
third  largest  in  the  United  States. 

The  Bulletin  dominates  Philadelphia.  It  offers  maximum  impression  at  minimum 
cost.  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  Convention  Headquarters  are  in 
the  Bulletin  Building.  Ask  the  Bulletin  Advertising  Staff  to  give  you  facts  and 
figures.  Check  them  up  yourself  while  you  are  at  the  advertising  convention. 

Net  Paid  Dailj'^  Circulation  for  1925 
553,169  copies 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  N.ELA.C0NVENT10N  COMPLETE 

More  Than  600  Delegates  ELxpected  to  Attend  Annual  Meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  June  30  to  July  2 — 
Lavish  Elntertainment  to  Be  Provided  During  Two  Weeks’  Tour  of  State 


A  ROYAL  welcome  is  being  planned 
for  the  visiting  delegates  to  the 
forty-lirst  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  meeting  in 
Los  Angeles,  June  30,  July  1  and  2.  As 
a  result  of  the  activity  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  of  the  association,  which 
is  working  through  the  office  of  the 
^uthern  California  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  practically  every  large  community 
in  southern  California,  as  well  as  several 
cities  in  the  northern  part,  will  be  visited 
by  the  editors. 

Present  indications  are  that  between 
600  and  700  delegates  will  attend  the 
convention,  many  of  them  bringing  their 
families  with  them.  Two  chartered 
trains  will  arrive  in  California  from  the 
East  on  June  28,  w'hile  many  other  edi¬ 
tors  are  planning  to  motor  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  Minnesota  will  head  the  list 
with  two  Pullmans  of  delegates  and  their 
families.  Governor  Christensen,  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  will  head  this  delegation,  while 
Governor  Byrd  of  Virginia,  publisher  of 
the  Winchester  Star,  will  also  attend,  as 
will  Gov.  Friend  W.  Richardson  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Nebraska  will  also  send  a  large  dele¬ 
gation,  according  to  reports  received  by 
Ben  H.  Read,  managing  director  of  the 
Southern  California  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Frank  O.  Edgecombe,  editor  of  the 
Geneva  (Neb.)  Signal,  is  president  of 
the  Association. 

The  complete  N.  E.  A.  program  fol¬ 
lows  ; 


WEDNESn.W,  JUNiJ  30 
Morning  Session — 10:00  o’clock 
Convention  Hall — Alexandria  Hotel 

Invocation — ^James  A.  Francis,  D.  D.,  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Los  Angeles. 

Address  of  Welcome — State  of  California— 
Governor  Friend  W.  Richardson. 

Address  of  Welcome— City  of  Los  Angdes — 
Mayor  George  E.  Cryer. 

Address  of  Welcome — Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce — A.  S.  Bent,  President. 

Address  of  Welcome — Southern  California  Edi¬ 
torial  Association — Frank  M'.  Keffer,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Response — Frank  O.  Edgecombe,  President  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  editor  Geneva 
(Neb.)  Signal. 

President’s  Annual  Address — Frank  O.  Eidge- 
combe. 

Ap(x>intraent  of  Committees — Audit,  Resolu- 
hons.  Credentials,  Officers’  Reports,  Necrol¬ 
ogy,  Nominations. 

Report  of  Executive  Secretary — H.  C.  Hctal- 
ing,  St.  Paul. 

Report  of  Treasurer — W,  W.  .Aikens,  Franklin 
(ind.)  Daily  Star. 

Awarding  of  Membership  Contest  Prizes — 
Chief  Pirate’s  Chest — Hon.  Harry  Byrd, 
Governor  of  Virginia,  editor,  Ivinchester 
Evening  Star. 

12:45  P.  M. — Adjournment  for  I.uneheon, 
guests  Ambassador  Hotel. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session — 2:15  o'clock 
Ambassador  Hotel 

Awarding  National  Editorial  Association 
Trophies — 

The  Best  Editorial  Page — Cty>  offered  by  In¬ 
land  Printer,  Chicago— -G.  L.  Caswell, 
managing  director,  Iowa  Press  Association, 
Ames. 

Greatest  Community  Service — Cup  offered  by 
Edito«  &  Publisher,  New  York — James 
W.  Brown,  New  York  City. 

Front  Page  Contest — Cup  offered  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Printer.  New  York — Clyde  Oswald, 
New  York  City. 

Best  Weekly  Newspaper — Cup  offered  by 
President  Frank  O.  Edgecombe — Fred 
Kennedy,  Manager,  Washington  Press  As- 
soeiation,  Seattle. 

Overcoming  Difficulties  of  Placing  National  Ad¬ 
vertising — George  W.  Cushing,  McKinney, 
Marsh  4  Cushing,  advertising  agents,  Detroit. 
Woman’s  Opportunity  in  the  Newspaper  Field 
—Miss  Marion  Clifford,  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Daily  Republican, 

**Pprt  Legislative  Committee — Wallace  Odell, 
uuirman.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Waning  the  Envelope  Fight — 

’  P-  M. — Adjournment.  Trip  to  Beverley 
Hills,  guests  Beverley  Hills  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  dinner. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  1 
Morning  Session — 9:30  o’clock 
^®J®“tion — M.  Howard  Fagan,  D.  D.,  Wilshire 
.C*>vistian  Church  of  Los  .Angeles. 

LI**  Question  Box — George  W.  Mar- 

Ne.  Past  President  N.  E.  A..  Fort  Scott 
(Kan.)  Tribune-Monitor,  in  charge. 


-An  open  forum  for  the  informal  discussion 
of  craft  topics  and  problems.  . 

12:43  P.  M.  —  Adjournment  for  luncheon, 
guests  of  Los  Angeles  organizations. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Session,  2:15  o'clock 
Illustrated  Address — The  Physical  .-Appearance 
of  a  Newspaper— John  E.  .Allen,  Linotype 
-Weu's,  New  York  City. 

\\  hat  the  Schools  of  Journalism  .Are  Doing  for 
the  Weekly  Newspaper — Prof.  Buford  O. 
Brown,  School  of  Journalism,  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

“The  Big  Issue” — Harvey  Ingham,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Triune. 

4:00  P.  M. — Adjournment.  Visit  to  Glendale 
and  Pasadena.  Guests  Pasadena  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  dinner  and  evening. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  2 
Morning  Session — 9:00  o'clock 

invecation — Willsie  Martin,  D.  D.,  First  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  of  Hollywood. 

■Svmposium  on  Prohibition — J.  C.  Brimblecom, 
Past  President  N.  E.  A.,  Newton,  M'ass. 

“What  constitutes  an  Acceptable  Weekly  News¬ 
paper” — Byron  Norrell,  Ada  (Okla.)  Weekly 
Sews. 

Field  Manager  Plan  of  State  Press  Association 
Urganizations — T.  S.  Hubbard,  Executive 
Secretary  Missouri  Press  Associatirn,  Colum¬ 
bia. 

The  World’s  Press  Congress — J.  C.  Latimer, 
World’s  Press  Congress  Executive,  New  York 
City. 

12:45  P.  M. — .Adjournment  for  Luncheon. 
Guests  of  Los  Angeles  publishers. 

Friday  Afternoon  Session — 2:15  o’clock 

“Ideas  of  a  Country  New^aperwoman” — Mrs. 
Blanche  K.  Lord,  Daily  Tribune,  Albert  Lee, 
Minnesota. 

Report  of  Advertising  Committee. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Necrology. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Officer’s  Reports. 

Report  of  (Committee  on  Audit. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

Selection  of  Next  Place  of  Meeting. 

Election  of  Officers. 

4:00  P.  M. — Adjournment.  Visit  to  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley.  Guests  dinner  and  evening. 


Immediately  after  the  sessions  close, 
on  July  2,  the  delegates  will  embark  on  a 
tour  of  California  which  will  end  in  San 
Francisco,  July  15.  En  route  the  party 
will  be  feted  and  dined  by  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  in  dozens  of  cities.  Motor  tours, 
boat  rides  and  innumerable  sightseeing 
trips  have  been  arranged. 

The  complete  tour  program  follows: 

Two  special  trains  have  already  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  National  Editorial  Associaiton 
outing,  June  24  to  July  15.  Those  departing 
from  (Tiicago  will  be  luncheon  guests  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  on  June  24. 
These  leaving  Omaha  will  be  entertained  at 
dinner  by  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  President  Frank  O.  Edgecombe  as  the 
guest  of  honor.  -At  Minneapolis  the  delegates 
will  be  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Association. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  25 — Breakfast,  Grill  Room, 
Muehlebach  Hotel,  guests  Kansas  City  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Automobile  trip  over 
beautiful  boulevards.  Departure  at  11:00 
A.  M.  Arrive  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  5:30  P.  M. 
Dinner  and  evening  entertainment,  guests 
Hutehinson  Chamber  of  Commerce.  De 
parture  at  11:30  P.  M. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  26— Arrive  Liberal.  Kan.. 
6:00  A.  M.  Breakfast  guests  of  the  Liberal 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Stop  of  four  hours 
with  a  visit  to  vast  grain  fields.  Departure 
at  10:00  A.  M. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  27— Arrive  at  El  Paso,  Tex.. 
6:00  A.  M.  Breakfast  ^ests  El  Paso  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Visit  to  Juaraz,  Mexico. 
Departure  at  12:00  o’clock.  Luncheon  on 
tram. 

■MONDAY,  JUNE  28 — Arrive  at  El  Centro  for 
breakfast  in  he.art  of  Imperial  Valley.  Pro¬ 
ceed  through  Carriso  Gorge  to  San  Diego, 
.arriving  alxiut  3:30  P.  M.  Guests  of  San 
Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Short  ride 
around  city,  thence  to  Mission  Beach.  Beach 
amusements,  dinner  and  dancing.  Take 
sleepers  for  Orange  county. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  29— Arrive  Santa  Ana  for 
breakfast,  guests  of  Orange  county  for  en¬ 
tire  day.  Following  breakfast,  automobiles 
will  be  taken  to  Newport  Beach,  harbor  and 
yachting  waters,  Huntington  Beach,  oil  fields, 
through  city  of  Orange  to  county  park  where 
luncheon  will  be  served.  _  After  luncheon  an 
orange  grove  will  be  visited.  Cities  of  Ana¬ 
heim,  Fullerton,  La  Habra  will  be  visited. 
-Arrive  in  I.os  Angeles  in  early  evening  where 
baegage  will  be  found  in  hotel  rooms  which 
will  be  previously  assigned. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30— Convention  opens 
in  Alexandria  Hotel.  Luncheon  guests  of 
Los  .Angdes  county.  Following  afternoon  ad- 
ioumment.  parlor  cars  will  be  taken  to 
Beverly  Hills  past  homes  of  motion  picture 
stars.  Drive  to  Santa  Monico  along  Pacific 
and  return  to  Beverly  Hills  for  dinner.  Mo¬ 


tion  picture  stars  who  live  in  Beverly  Hills 
will  greet  t.he  visitors. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  1 — Convention,  .-'Alexan¬ 
dria  Hotel.  At  adjournment  parlor  cars  will 
be  taken  through  Glendale,  Flintridge,  Alta- 
dena  to  Pasadena  where  the  Pasadena  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  will  be  hosts.  Dinner  and 
evening  guests  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
FRIDAA,  JULY  2 — Convention  .Alexandria 
Hotel.  Luncheon  guests  Los  .Angeles  pub¬ 
lishers.  At  adjournment  take  parlor  cars  for 
San  Fernando  Valley.  Sight-seeing  tour  of 
valley,  including  visit  to  “Memory  Garden” 
at  historic  old  Mission  of  San  Fernando, 
where  at  sundown  a  Spanish  feast  will  be 
served.  A  colorful  pageant  will  be  enacted 
depicting  early  Spanish  period  of  California. 
S.ATURD-AY,  JULY  3— Picnic  in  Los  Angeles 
Park  under  auspices  of  Federation  of  State 
Societies.  Former  residents  of  various  states 
will  unite  to  greet  editors  from  the  “old 
home  state”  and  entertain  them  at  lunch. 
SUND.AY,  JULY  4 — Free  Day.  Do  as  you 
p|ease.  Visit  with  folks  you  met  at  reunion 
picnic  on  Saturday. 

MOND.AY,  JULY  5— Guests  of  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  San  Gabriel  val¬ 
ley  for  tour  of  rich  agricultural  section. 
Visit  only  lion  farm  in  world.  Pass  through 
Puente,  El  Monte,  Covina,  luncheon  at  Po¬ 
mona.  Visit  Ontario,  Uplands,  Glendora, 
•Azusa,  Monrovia. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  fi— A  day  in  Hollywood 
and  the  Motion  Picture  Sludios.  Guests  of 
-Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers, 
Inc.  Luncheon  at  Writer’s  Club  where  stars 
will  act  as  hosts  and  hostesses.  Special  en¬ 
tertainment  features  at  luncheon.  Afternoon 
will  be  spent  in  visiting  studios. 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  7— Guests  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  Realty  Board  for  trip  through  city’s 
industrial  district,  the  harbor,  and  ending  at 
Txng  Beach  about  2:30.  Guests  of  I^ng 
Beach  for  remainder  of  afternoon,  dinner 
and  evening, 

THURSDAY,  JULY  8— A  trip  through  the 
Orange  Empire.  Breakfast  guests  of  Fon¬ 
tana  Farms  Company,  serving  products  raised 
on  farms.  Through  Rialto,  Bloomington  to 
Riverside.  Drive  to  {mints  of  interest  in 
Riverside,  Mount  Rubidoux  where  Easter 
Mom  services  are  held.  Magnolia  avenue, 
see  parent  navel  orange  tree.  Luncheon  at 
Mission  Inn.  Thence  through  Colton  to  San 
Bernardino.  On  to  Redlands,  famed  for  its 
fruit  and  scenic  beauties.  Dinner  joint 
auspices  of  Redlands  and  San  Bernardino  in 
pavilion  cf  National  Orange  Show. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  9— Catalina  Island.  Take  the 
“Million  Dollar  Ferry-ship  to  Fairyland”  for 
a  day  on  California’s  Magic  Isle,  owned  by 
Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.  Glass  bottom  boat  ride 
over  submarine  gardens. 

S.ATURDAY,  JULY  10— Take  train  for  north¬ 
ern  {mints.  I-uncheon  and  noon  entertain¬ 
ment  at  Ventura.  Arrive  Santa  Barbara 

mid-afteraoon  where  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  evening  will  be  s{)ent.  Dinner 
guests  of  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Take  Pull¬ 
mans  for  night. 

SUNDAY,  JULY  11— Breakfast  at  Hotel  Del 
Monte  in  Monterey.  Sight-seeing  trip  ever 
Seventeen  Mile  Drive,  along  coast  line.  Car¬ 
mel,  the  artist  colony,  Afonterey  cypress, 
trees  of  Lebanon.  Board  train  for  Santa 
Cruz.  First  sight  of  the  Redwoods.  Thence 
to  San  Jose.  Dinner  guests  of  San  Jose 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  cn  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  the  night. 

MONDAY,  JULY  12— Morning  free  to  go  as 
you  please.  Afternoon  sight-seeing  in  San 
Francisco. 

TUESDAY.  JULY  13— Day  to  be  spent  in 
Oakland.  Berkeley  and  other  east  bay  cities. 
Luncheon  on  University  of  California  cam¬ 
pus,  auspices  Berkeley  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Drive  along  Skyline  Boulevard,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  and  other  {mints  of 
interest.  .After  dinner  return  to  San  Fran- 
ciseo  _  bv  ferry,  affording  a  view  of  the  city 
bv  nirht. 

WEDNESDAY.  JULY  14— Ascend  Mt.  Ta- 
mal{>ais.  Take  gravity  rail  cars  for  Muir 
woods,  giant  Sequoias.  Thence  to  l-uther 
Burbank’s  home,  with  lunch  en  route  .at  San 
Rafael.  Then  to  Petaluma.  Jack  I-ondon’s 
ranch  in  the  vallev  of  the  moon.  Barbecue 
dinner.  -Automobiles  to  Sausalito-  'Trip 
across  the  Golden  Gate. 

THURSD-AA'.  JULY  15 — Trip  through  San 
Francisco,  through  gardens  of  San  Francisco, 
•along  the  Peninsula.  San  Mateo,  Burlingame. 
Redwood  Citv  and  Palo  Alto  to  Stanford 
University  for  lunch  on  campus.  Then  back 
to  San  Francisco  where  official  tour  ends. 
-Additional  _  side  trips  mav  be  arranged  for 
those  wishing  to  remain  longer. 


LIST  OF  N.  E.  A.  DELEGATES 


'T’HE  following  have  made  reservations 
for  the  N.  E.  A.  convention  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  tour. 

ARKANSAS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Allsopp.  Little  Rock  Gasette. 
Mn  and  Mrs.  Rrwin  Funk  and  mother,  Rogers 
Tlew^rrat. 

Mjss  Fdwardine  Jelly.  lUarren  Eagle. 

Miss  Ho-/le.  Warren. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  C.  A.  Berrv,  Eldorado  Sews. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Plrnk,  Bentonvilie  Record. 


CALIFORNIA 

Airs.  Gertrude  French  and  son,  Alturas  Plain- 
dealer. 

E.  Vv'.  Nobbs,  515  -American  Bank  Bldg-,  Los 
-Angeles. 

Buford  O.  Brown,  Stanford  University,  Stanford 
University. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Ben  Read,  515  -American  Bank 
Bldg.,  I-os  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Craemer,  Orange  Daily 
Sews. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Timothy  Brownhill,  Puente 
Journal. 

COLORADO 

E.  B.  Deu  Pree,  Craig  Courier. 

Afr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  D.  Mason,  La  Junta 
Tribune. 

DISTRICrr  OF  COLUMBIA 
Wm.  L.  Daley,  N.  E.  -A.  Representative,  540 
Investment  Bldg..  Washington. 

Airs.  Virginia  King  Frye  and  daughter  Virginia. 
The  Penwoman,  301  S  St.  N.  E.,  Washington. 

FLORIDA 

Past  President  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Junkin,  136  S. 

E.  3rd  St.,  Miami. 

Miss  Ruby  Edna  Pierce,  West  Palm  Beach 
Daily  News-Palm  Beach  Life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Wade,  Orlando  Morning 
Sentinel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos.  M.  Seawell  and  daughter. 
Winter  Garden  Herald. 

Edward  Cowles,  Sarasota,  This  Week  in  Venice. 

GEORGIA 

G.  S.  Chapman,  SandersvUle  Progress. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Thomasson,  Carrollton 
Times, 

IDAHO 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Lloyd  Adams  and  daughter 
Alaxine,  Rexburg  Standard. 

M  iss  Nettie  Gamer,  Rexburg  Standard. 

ILLINOIS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Babb,  Chicago  Rock  Island 
Magazine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Bates,  Farmer  City  Journal. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Davis,  Mt.'  Sterling 
Democrat  Message. 

L.  B.  Frazier,  Rockford  Morning  Star. 

Miss  Louise  Givens,  Beardstown  Star. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Goddard,  Washington 
Reporter. 

Maurice  L.  Jones.  Johnston  City  Progress. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  T.  Lamey,  Barrington 
Review. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Marquis,  and  daughter, 
Bloomington  Pantagraph. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  N.  Mason,  Buda  Plain  Dealer. 

H.  C.  Paddock,  Arlington  Heights  Herald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  V.  Pettit,  Reynolds  Press. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E'.  Pierson,  Bloomington  Daily 

Pantagraph. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Rodewald,  Rushville  Times. 

Fred  M.  Rolens  and  family,  Murphysboro  In¬ 
dependent  (address  715  S.  .Adams  St., 
Glendale,  Calif.) 

II.  J.  Schmidt,  Nashville  Journal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  L.  Seright,  Harrisburg 
Daily  Register. 

Mrs.  Henry  O.  Shepard,  Chicago  Inland  Printer. 
John  F.  Hurd,  sister  Edith  M.  Hurd,  and 
daughter  Margery  Hurd,  6124  S.  Sangamon 
St..  Chicago  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Smith,  Waukegan  Daily 
Sun. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Taylor,  Mt.  Sterling 
Democrat-Message. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Vandercook,  1716  W. 
.Austin  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Elmo  Scott  Watson,  Publishers'  Auxiliary, 
Chicago. 

Air.  ami  Mrs.  C.  A.  Worman,  Teutopolis  Press. 
Air.  and  Airs.  Chas.  F.  Renich  and  mother, 
W oodstock  Sentinel. 

INDIANA 

Treasurer  W.  W.  .Aikens,  Franklin  Daily  Star. 
Charles  and  William  Beeson,  Winchester 
Journal. 

J.  P.  Cox  and  son  -Arlin.  Owensville  Star-Echo. 
IOWA 

Afr.  and  Airs.  P.  B.  Brown,  Harlan  Republican. 
Air.  and  Mrs.  Marion  Bruce,  Rolfe  Arrow. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Guy,  Osage  News. 
Harvey  Ingham.  Des  Mosnes  Register. 

Ben  J.  Preuss,  Ida  Grove  Record-Era. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Richards,  Toledo  Chronicle. 
Air.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Stacey,  Guthrie  Center 
Guthrian 

Afr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Stouffer,  Sac  City  Sun. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Tayior,  Traer  Star- 
Clipper. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wortman,  Malvern 

Leader. 

Afr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Cardin,  Alton  Democrat. 
KANSAS 

Aliss  Dora  Adriance,  Seneca  Courier  Tribune. 
Mr.  and  Airs.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Winfield 

Courier. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Mack  Cretcher,  Newton  Journal. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C-  Denious,  Dodge  City  Doily 
Globe. 

W.  D.  Greason.  Paola  Republican. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  George  Harmon,  Valley  Falls. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Little.  Alma  Enterprise. 
Past  President  George  W.  Marble,  Fort  Seott 
Daily  Tribune. 

Air.  and  Mrs.'  Clark  T.  Richardson,  Garnett 
Review. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Simons  and  daughter 

(Continued  on  page  114) 


BUFFALO  EXPRESS  AND  COURIER  MERGE  the  future  the  splendid  traditions  that 

have  surrounded  both  of  these  outstand- 

BY  CONNERS  CONSOLIDATING  A.  M.  FIELD  inR  properties  for  nearly  100  years.” 

Congratulatory  messages  in  abundance 
followed  the  announcement.  One  of  the 

Dailies  Combined  June  14  with  W.  J.  Conners,  Sr.,  Chairman,  'irsl  of  came  from  Vice  President 

Charles  Dawes  and  many  others  from 
persons  of  high  station  in  the  state  and 
nation. 

Mr.  Conners  recently  purchased  a  site 
on  Buffalo’s  new  civic  center  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  erect  thereon  a  skyscraper 
building  as  the  home  of  his  newspaper 
and  numerous  other  enterprises  which 
include  very  extensive  Great  Lakes,  Flor¬ 
ida  and  other  interests.  He  was  in 
Buffalo  completing  details  of  the  merger. 

The  merger  leaves  Buffalo,  which  is 
strongly  Republican  in  national  politics. 


LEE  SYNDICATE  BUYS 
KEWANEE  DAILY 


E.  P.  Adler  Pre«ident  of  Midwest 
String  Obtains  Control  and  Places 
Son  in  Charge — Leo  Lowe 
Retains  an  Interest 


E.  P.  Adler,  president  of  the  Lee 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  which  operates 
seven  newspapers  in  four  Mississippi 
Valley  states,  and 

-  _  -  publisher  of  the 

Davenport  (la.) 
Times,  week 
purchased  t  h  e 
-  ~  V  keuxmev  (Ill.) 

^  Star  -  Courier, 
published  the  last 
30  years  by  Leo 
^  H.  Lowe,  and 
has  made  his  son, 
Philip  D.  .Adler, 
editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  .A  new  cor¬ 
poration,  the  Ke- 
wanee  Star-Cour¬ 
ier  Company,  will 
be  formed  to  take  over  the  paper  with 
Mr.  Lowe  retaining  an  interest  in  the 
plant  and  serving  as  one  of  the  directors. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  Courier, 
the  Lee  Syndicate  enters  its  fourth  state, 
having  the  Davenport  Times,  Ottumwa 
Courier,  Mason  City  Globe  Gazette  and 
Muscatine  Journal  in  Iowa;  the  Mad¬ 
ison  State  Journal  and  LaCrosse  Tribune 
in  Wisconsin  and  the  Hannibal  Courier- 
Post  in  Missouri. 

The  Star-Courier  is  an  evening  paper, 
housed  in  a  three-story  building,  50x150 
feet,  which  is  included  in  the  purchase. 
The  Courier  was 

established  as  a  - 

weekly  in  1876 
and  became  a 


I^ERGER  of  the  Buffalo  Express  newspa; 

with  the  Buffalo  Courier,  accom-  ture  of 
plished  on  Monday,  June  14,  ended  the  The  re: 
separate  existence  of  two  publications  “Firr 
each  apnroaching  a  century  of  service  public 
and  reduced  the  number  of  morning  mornini 
newspapers  in  Buffalo  to  a  single  one.  capable 
The  consolidation  was  completed  two  merger, 
days  after  the  first  intimation  that  it 
would  be  made,  although  the  merger  is 
one  sakl  to  involve  investments  and  joint 
value  of  the  two  publications  of  nearly 
$6,000,000. 

Appearing  on  Monday  with  the  old 
Courier  masthead  above  that  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  and  being  run  off  on  the  CJourier 
presses  and  published  by  its  mechanical 
staff  augmented  by  Express  printers,  the 
new  paper  contained  practically  all  the 
features  and  departments  of  both  its 
predecessors.  This  was  carried  even  to 
the  extent  of  using  headtype  and  body 
matter  of  both  newspapers  although  this 
arrangement  will  be  only  temporary,  it 
is  believed. 

The  first  joint  Sunday  issue  of  the 
two  publications  will  appear  June  20. 

The  executive  personnel  of  the  new 
publications  are :  William  J.  Conners, 

Sr.,  chairman;  Burrows  Matthews,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor;  William  J.  Conners,  Jr., 
vice-president  and  publisher ;  Frank  J. 

Clancy,  secretary ;  William  S.  Bennett, 
treasurer.  Mr.  Conners  and  his  son  are 
the  former  Courier  publishers  and  Mr. 

Bennett  formerly  was  Courier  business 
manager.  Mr.  Matthews  has  been  editor 
of  the  Express  and  Mr.  Clancy  has  been 
circulation  manager  and  formerly  was 
city  editor. 

John  D.  Wells,  who  recently  resigned 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times 
to  join  the  Courier  staff,  is  managing 
editor  of  the  new  publication.  Fred 
M.  Lennan,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  E.xpress,  becomes  news  editor  of  the 
new  paper.  (Tharles  H.  McChesney, 
night  city  editor,  and  Fred  Turner,  day 
city  editor  of  the  Courier,  retain  these 
positions. 

For  the  present  all  editorial  employees 
of  both  newspapers  will  be  retained  al¬ 
though  it  is  anticipated  there  will  be 
minor  reductions  in  this  nersonnel  later. 

William  Kelly  of  the  Courier  remains 
as  sports  editor. 

The  Express  was  a  Republican  news- 
pajier  and  the  Courier  Democratic.  The 
new  journal  will  be  independent  in  poli¬ 
tics.  it  is  announced. 

This  is  Buffalo’s  second  reduction  in 
newspapers  within  a  few  months,  the 
Post  having  suspended  late  in  1925.  It 
reduces  the  number  of  active  Associated 
Press  memberships  held  in  Buffalo  to 
three. 

The  Buffalo  Express  was  founded  80 
years  ago  and  was  reorganized  in  1878 
by  James  Newson  Matthews.  It  has 

been  under  the  domination  of  the  Mat-  . 

thews  family  since  that  time  and  shortly  of  a  greater  Buffalo, 
before  the  merger  had  announced  plans  less  and  independent 
for  the  erection  of  a  large  new  pub-  malice  or  spite  towa 
lishing  house.  biased  attitude  will 

The  Courier  was  the  first  daily  news-  where  evil  is  to  be 
paper  issued  in  Buffalo,  having  been  falo’  will  be  the  coi 
founded  in  1831  succeeding  the  Buffalo  institution. 

Bulletin  as  the  Buffalo  Star.  Several  “Cities  east  and  \ 
years  ago  Mr.  Conners  replaced  his  at  top  speed  under 
Buffalo  Enouirer  with  a  tabloid  bearing  plied  by  a  single 
the  name  Star.  This  publication  con-  I  cite  Detroit  C 
tinues  without  change.  The  name  Syracuse  and  Aiban' 
Courier  was  adopted  in  1845  and  pub-  ness  in  Buffalo  will 
lication  under  that  name  has  since  con-  merger.  Merchants 


FIRST  ISSUE  OF  MERGED  BUFFALO  DAILY 


E.  P.  Adler 


the  new  editor 
and  publisher,  "HH 

completed  his 
course  at  the  ^ 

University  of 
Iowa  this  spring, 
serving  four  ) 
years  with  the  ‘ 

Dai\\  laivan,  stu¬ 
dent'  daily.  the  Philip  Adler 

last  year  as  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief.  Loren  D.  Upton  of  Iowa 
City  for  the  last  four  years  business 
manager  of  the  Students’  Publications, 
Inc.,  will  be  business  manager.  Upton 
was  also  instructor  in  journalism  in  the 
college.  He  has  been  succeeded  at  Iowa 
by  Harry  Bunker. 

Although  Mr.  Lowe  will  be  connected 
W .  H.  Carswell,  51,  first  advertising  with  the  Courier  under  the  Lee  Syndi- 
rnanager  for  the  Vancotrver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  cate  association,  he  plans  to  take  a  long 
died  Sunday,  May  23  at  his  home  in  rest  before  returning  to  his  duties. 
Vancouver.  Mr.  Carswell  in  1912  be-  [n  relinquishing  is  editorship  of  the 
came  the  Sun’s  first  advertising  manager  Star-Courier  after  30  years’  service  Mr. 
and  in  1914  manager  for  the  A.  J.  Massey  Lowe  said,  editorially  : 

.Advertising  Agency  of  Winnipeg.  At  “For  more  than  30  years  the  writer  has 
one  time  he  had  been  secretary  to  the  been  connected  with  the  paper.  For  most 
late  Sir  Israel  Tarte,  minister  of  marine  of  that  time  he  has  been  editor  and  has 
and  fisheries  in  the  Laurier  government,  dailv  written  this  column.  It  has  never 


Photo  shows  Burrows  Matthews  (left)  and  W.  J.  Conners,  Jr.,  (right)  turning 
on  power  for  first  run  of  new  Buffalo  Courier  and  Express  on  June  14. 


Tribute  Paid  to  Late  Publisher 

High  tribute  was  paid  to  the  late  Ever¬ 
ett  C.  Johnson,  publisher  of  the  Newark 
(Del.)  Post  and  a  trustee  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware,  Newark,  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  that  institution  at 
the  recent  commencement  exercises. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  19,  1926 


PASTOR  GLAD  TO  QUIT  AFTER  WEEK  AS  EDITOR 

“I  Feel  Like  an  Emancipated  Slave”  Exclaims  Rev.  D.  W.  Ferry  Who  Traded  Places  with  W.  W.  Rob¬ 
ertson  of  Yakima  Republic  Following  Latter’s  Invitation— They  Differed  on  Prohibition 


CCOTCH  Presbyterian  training  in  the 
stern  theological  doctrines  of  pre¬ 
destination  and  infant  damnation  did  not 
contribute  to  Rev.  David  \\'.  Ferry’s  idea 
of  a  100  per  cent  nightmare.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  his  week’s  service  as  editor  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Ref^blic  to 
furnish  that.  His  nightmare  now  is  a 
vision  of  a  row  of  linotype  machines  come 
to  angry  life  and  pursuing  him  ’round 
and  ’round  with  clicking  keys  in  place 
of  grinding  teeth  and  hungrily  yapping 
for  cop>',  COPY,  COPY !  And  the  first 
time  that  Rev.  Mr.  Ferry,  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  brief  editorship,  wandered  into 
a  newspaper  office  it  was  with  much 
the  bravado  of  the  small  boy  that  he 
looked  at  the  relentless  linotype  and 
promptly  declared  “I  feel  like  an  emanci¬ 
pated  slave.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Ferry,  without  previous 
newspaper  experience,  took  the  editorship 
of  the  Republic  while  the  editor,  W.  W. 
Robertson,  went  on  a  week’s  vacation. 
The  arrangement  was  made  following  a 
long  press-pulpit  argument  in  which  Mr. 
Robertson  contended  editorially  that  the 
cure  of  the  present  prohibition  law  is  in 
many  respects  worse  than  the  disease 
while  Rev.  Mr.  Ferry  contended  that  the 
law  is  sound  and,  when  time  and  human 
frailty  are  considered,  operating  satisfac¬ 
torily.  In  the  course  of  the  argument 
Rev.  Mr.  Ferry  was  editorially  referred 
to  as  the  “erring  minister”  and  promptly 
took  up  the  challenge  by  preaching  a 
prohibition  sermon  in  his  own  defense  as 
well  as  to  uphold  the  prohibition  cause. 
It  was  charged  that  the  “dry”  faction 
had  scant  opportunity  to  put  its  views 
before  the  people  and  the  offer  of  the 
week’s  editorship,  no  strings  attached, 
was  speedily  made.  Rev.  Mr.  Ferry,  of 
^otch-Irish  descent  and  veteran  of  the 
Boer  and  World  wars,  accepted  as 
quickly. 

“I  used  to  be  haunted  every  Sunday 
evening  by  the  horror  that  next  Sunday, 
drained  dry  of  sermonic  material  as  I  was, 

I  would  again  have  to  face  a  congregation 
and  preach,”  the  minister-editor  com¬ 
mented  on  the  final  day  of  his  service. 
“.After  this  I  guess  I’ll  just  be  thankful. 
Preaching  every  Sunday  is  nothing  like 
the  strain  of  filling  editorial  columns  day 
by  day  with  worthwhile  material.  I’ve 
learned  that.  The  demands  of  newspaper 
space  and  time  are  so  insistent  and  re¬ 
lentless  that  I  could  not  stand  up  under 
them  long.  In  fact,  I  don’t  really  see 
how  anyone  stands  such  a  nerve-racking 
task.  As  for  enjoying  it — !  We 
ministers  should  be  grateful  we  only  have 
to  preach  one  day  a  week  and  don’t  have 
to  editorialize  verbally  and  exhort  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  more  columns  every 
day.  That’s  my  idea  of  hard  labor — a  life 
sentence. 

“The  ‘other  fellow’s  job’  certainly  looks 
a  lot  easier  from  the  outside  than  it  does 
from  the  inside.  Lots  of  persons  think 
they  could  run  newspapers  and  write  edi¬ 
torials  without  the  least  difficulty.  There 
have  been  times  when  I’ve  had  some  such 
idea  myself.  I  wish  such  persons  could 
all  try  it  once.  It  would  develop  a  fine 
spirit  of  tolerance  for  editors  and  edi¬ 
torials,  though  after  the  experience  they 
might  not  survive  so  long  to  exemplify  it. 
If  I  ever  have  to  retire  from  the  ministry. 
I’m  certainly  not  going  to  try  to  find  any 
rest  in  an  ^itorial  chair,  no  matter  how 
well  padded.  It  isn’t  there.  No  one  can 
run  the  other  fellow’s  job  as  well  as  his 
own  though  he  may,  until  he  has  tried,  be 
fully  convinced  that  he  is  able  to  do  so.” 
Newspaper  men  will  all  agree  that  Rev. 
Mr.  Ferry  has  one  drawback  that  will 
keep  him  from  ever  making  a  real  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  newspaper  worker.  When  he 
was  offered  the  week’s  salary  that  Mr. 
Robertson  allows  himself,  he  refused  it 
and  would  not  even  accept  it  to  devote 
to  his  beloved  prohibition  cause. 

Through  his  editorial  service,  during 
which  the  Republic  was  the  dryest  of 
the  dry  newspapers,  prohibitionally 


By  Miss  S.  I.  ANTHON  of  eiiforcine,  arrested  a  citizen  who  owns  iinl 

.«  .  rjs.  VIS  conducts  an  apartment  house,  and  put  him  in 

Managing  t:.dltor,  Yakima  Republic  ‘"’‘l  '^'■1’*  him  there  for  several  hours  in 

5pile  of  the  protests  of  his  attorney.  This  man 

speaking,  m  the  state.  Rev.  Mr.  Ferrv  tor  is  to  attend  the  ladies’  aid  or  mission-  a  r'a"  s"  respectable  that  the  mayor 

n^eeting  and  get  away  with-  ;’hV;UXt%";:ur^^\t* 

niatena.  He  invited  several  of  out  pulling  anv  social  or  church  boners,  hiahly  respertwl  citizens  make  their  homes  there 

the  dry  leaders  to  contribute  editorials.  At  that,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ferry  took  his  ’  '  ’  ‘ 

all  printed  over  their  initials,  and  stepped  editorial  office  a  bit  too  late  for  the 

so  firmly  on  some  of  the  pet  ideas  of  the  usual  open  season  of  would-be  spring 

anti-prohibitionists  that  several  of  them 
availed  themselves  of  the  ancient  remedy 
of  ordering  their  paper  stopped.  Even 
his  wife,  he  confessed,  urged  him  not  to 


Rev.  D.  W.  Ferry 

devote  so  much  space  to  the  liquor  ques¬ 
tion  as  she  was  getting  a  bit  tired  of  it, 
but  the  zeal  of  the  crusader  led  Rev.  Mr. 
Ferry  to  have  at  least  one  and  usually 
several  editorials  daily  in  behalf  of  the 
prohibition  cause.  Not  being  able  to 
emphasize  his  words  in  other  ways.  Rev. 
Mr.  Ferry  tried  having  some  of  his  edi¬ 
torials  printed  in  10  point  instead  of  the 
customary  eight  point,  though  his  printing 
vocabulary  was  so  limited  that  “you  know, 
larger”  was  about  as  specific  directions 
as  he  was  able  to  give.  He  also  used 
at  least  one  editorial  of  almost  a  column 
in  length,  a  length  that  rarely  appears  in 
the  Republic’s  column  under  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son’s  personal  direction.  His  brief  para¬ 
graphs,  possibly  quoting  Howlin  Hix  the 
reservation  farmer  or  Castoria  Magoose- 
lum  the  flapper,  are  widely  copied  and  he 
is  the  exemplification  of  the  axiom  that 
dubs  brevity  the  soul  of  wit. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ferry  learned  quickly  that 
printer’s  ink  has  no  inflections.  Words 
created  by  its  use  are  cold  and  precise 
and  their  sting  is  not  softened  by  a 
twinkling  eye  or  a  similing  mouth,  as 
may  he  done  when  one  speaks  ex  cathe¬ 
dra  from  the  pulpit.  The  man  who 
prayed  that  the  Lord  deliver  him  from 
his  friends  and  expressed  his  willingness 
to  handle  his  enemies  without  additional 
help  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ferry  as  a  result  of  his  newspaj^r 
experience,  brief  as  it  was.  His  enemies 
waited  for  him  to  attack  while  his  friends 
craved  to  lead  the  attack  for  him.  Not  a 
few  of  them  submitted  enough  editorial 
to  choke  the  press  of  the  most  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  and  could  not  see  why  their 
material,  most  of  it  impossible  to  handle, 
was  not  used. 


poets. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ferry, 
the  touch  with  the  world  of  the  press  was 
distinctly  worth  while,  though  he  will  al¬ 
ways  find  an  em  a  great  mystery,  con¬ 
sider  justify  as  related  to  ethics  only,  and 
six  point,  eight  point,  and  the  like  mere 
gibberish  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  On 
bis  final  day  he  declared  that  “I  am  darn 
glad  it  is  over.  Newspaper  people  are 
wonderfully  kind  and  everyone  was  help¬ 
ful,  but  man !  it’s  certainly  a  job  to  get 
out  a  paper  or  any  part  of  it.” 

IXiring  the  period  that  Rev.  Mr.  Ferry 
was  in  charge  of  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Republic,  the  following  notice  to 
patrons  headed  the  column : 

‘  NOTICE  TO  P.\TRoNS 

“From  now  until  Wednesday  night.  May  19, 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Republic  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  Rev.  David  W.  Ferry,  ami 
through  him  and  in  co-operation  with  him,  in  the 
hands  of  all  persons  in  this  community  who 
differ  in  any  way  from  the  policies  in  public 
matters  heretofore  advocated  by  the  newspaper. 
D^.  Ferry  will  sit  in  the  editorial  chair  in  the 
editorial  office,  and  whatever  he  may  say  about 
the  paper’s  editorial  expressions  will  go— -it 
being  understood  that  he  and  his  colleagues  will 
speak  for  themselves  and  will  not  hind  the 
ne\y?pa|)er  lieyond  the  date  when  they  finish 
their  work.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Ferry  will  have 
the  most  cordial  and  sympathetic  assistance  of 
everyone  in  town  who  does  not  agree  with  the 
Republic  on  any  question  of  public  interest 
during  this  week. 

“THE  EDITOR.’' 

Rev.  Mr.  Ferry’s  initial  statement  was; 

“THE  NEW  EDITOR 

“In  takinif  over  the  Editorial  Department  of 
this  paper,  we  arc  embarking  on  an  undertaking 
in  which  we  have  h.ad  no  previous  experience. 
We  are  doing  it  at  the  request  of  the  editor 
who  feels  th.it  those  who  differ  with  his  editorial 
views  should  have  an  opportunitj  to  express 
themselves. 

“So  far  as  we  know  this  is  a  new  dei>arture 
in  od’torial  policy.  For  an  editor  to  turn  his 
e<litnrial  columns  over  to  another  who  is  untried 
and  unproven,  without  any  strings  attached,  re¬ 
quires  courage  of  a  high  degree;  but  for  an 
editor  to  turn  his  editorial  columns  over  to  those 
who  disagree  with  him,  with  no  strings  attached, 
requires  not  only  courage  but  manifests  a  spirit 
of  good  sportsmanship  and  fair  play  that  if  put 
into  practice  more  generally  would  result  in 
I-etter  understanding  and  be  productive  of  better 
feeling  between  those  who  hold  diverse  opinions 
and  who  are  inclined  to  look  askance  at  those 
who  are  on  the  ‘other  side  of  the  fence.’ 

“The  sporting  aspect  of  the  editor’s  challenge 
none  can  gainsay.  The  wisdom  of  it  remains  to 
be  seen.  Our  guess  is  th.at  the  readers  of  the 
Yakima  Daily  Republic  will  heave  a  vast  sigh 
of  relief  when  the  old  regime  is  reestablished. 

“David  William  Ferry,  Editor  Pro-Tern.” 


It  h.ad  been  represented  to  the  officers  that  some¬ 
one  in  the  house  h.id  liquor  in  his  possession, 
and  the  proprietor,  not  himself  under  the  slight¬ 
est  suspicion,  charged  with  nothing,  was  treated 
with  indignitv  because  he  refused  to  open  the 
rooms  of  his  gijests  in  obedience  to  a  search 
warrant  until  he  had  been  advised  by  his  attorney 
that  he  h.-.d  a  right  to  do  so.  The  other  day  a 
m.an  going  aiwut  his  business  in  his  boat  on 
Puget  Sound  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  coast 
guard  because  he  refused  to  stop  when  orderetl 
tc  do  so  and  declared  he  would  shoot  anyone 
who  atteirptes!  to  hoard  him.  He  was  not  carry¬ 
ing  li<iurr,  and  the  officers  had  not  the  lightest 
reason  to  siupeci  that  he  was.  Outrages  of  this 
kind  against  citizens  cannot  be  perr«trated  con¬ 
tinually  and  indefinitely  even  in  the  name  of 
prohibition  enforcement.  Whiskey  in  the  old 
clays  undoubtedly  had  its  victims.  It  never 
went  into  a  man’s  house  and  murdered  him  or 
took  him  off  to  jail.  As  long  as  he  let  it  alone 
he  was  perfectly  safe  from  its  depredations. 
That  much  cannot  be  said  of  what  our  prohibi¬ 
tion  friends  call  ‘law  enforcement.’  ” 

As  an  entire  change  of  front,  below 
is  a  portion  of  a  typical  Ferry  editorial 
such  as  appeared  daily  during  the 
minister’s  tenure  of  a  week; 

“GIVE  IT  A  CHANCE 

“When  we  recall  that  the  liquor  traffic  has 
been  enslaving  the  human  race  during  all  the 
centuries  of  recorded  history,  it  is  not  astonish¬ 
ing  that  this  form  of  slavery  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  cut  in  five  or  six  years. 

“Human  slavery  was  not  wiped  out  when  the 
anti-slavery  law  became  a  part  of  our  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  required  many  long  years  for  the 
abatement  of  this  evil. 

“.A  well  financed,  well  organized  nation-wide 
campaign  of  ‘wet’  propaganda  sponsored  hy  the 
liquor  interests  is  being  conducted  to  break 
down  morale,  foster  disrespect  and  encourage 
revolt  against  the  laws  of  our  land  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  18ih  Amendment  to  our  Constitu 
tion  into  disrepute,  to  have  the  prohibition  law- 
modified  and  ultimately  to  restore  the  liquor 
traffic  to  its  former  power. 

“In  this  campaign  they  are  aided  and  abetted 
hy  those  who  are  in  revolt  against  our  laws, 
hy  all  who  profit  by  lawlessness,  and  by  the 
‘wet’  press  that  deliberately  and  as  a  part  of 
this  propaganda  presents  to  its  readers  distortetl 
news,  headlining  wet  propaganda  and  ienoring 
nr  qhsctiring  anything  favorable  to  prohibition, 
holding  our  Constitutional  laws  up  ‘o  ridicule, 
constantly  and  systematically  reiterating  that  our 
laws  art  imrossihle  cf  enforrement.  sympathiz¬ 
ing  with  and  condoning  those  who  violate  them, 
or.  the  ground  that  the  law  itself  and  not  the 
violator  is  to  blame,  and  in  various  ways  under¬ 
mining  resi>ect  for  law,  and  rendering  law  en¬ 
forcement  more  and  more  difficult.” 


E.  M.  JOHNSON  SUCCEEDS  BARLOW 


Wisconsin  Man  to  Head  New  Minne¬ 
sota  Journalism  School 

Edward  Marion  Johnson,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  Wisconsin,  has 
been  named  head  of  the  new  journalism 
school  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  to 
be  established  next  fall  under  a  $350,00(1 


The  task  of  explaining  why  this  or  *  ‘fearless’  paper.  We  were  badly 

that  effusion  could  not  be  print^  and  re-  "" 
fusals  to  allow  the  editorial  columns  to 
be  used  to  exploit  personal  grudges, 
called  for  even  more  finesse  and  tact  than 
for  a  he-man  such  as  the  minister-edi- 


“The  policy  of  these  editorial  columns  during 

S'  sxz'  ’to  *- 1- 

editor  has  misrepresented  yonr  views  or  violated  Phy,  publisher  of  the  MtHflcoPoltS 

your  feelings  on  any  question  of  public  interest.  He  succeeds  Prof.  Ruel  R.  Barlow,  who 

tell  us  about  it  and  we  will  lambast  him  good  redo-nod  loct-  nreeU 

and  plenty.  \Ve  have  a  few  accounts  to  square  “  weCK. 

with  him  ourself.”  - - 

Toward  the  end  of  his  regime,  when 
he  had  suffered  some  of  the  sad  experi¬ 
ences  that  at  times  are  the  lot  of  every 
newspaper  worker.  Rev.  Mr.  Ferry 
wrote ; 

“FOOLED  AGAIN 

“No  mere  preacher  can  compete  with  an 
etlitor.  The  editor  of  this  paper  purposely 
entered  into  controversy  with  us  and  finally 
surrendered  his  paper  into  our  hands. 

“We  were  foolish  and  egotistical  enough  to 
believe  that  this  surrender  was  a  real  victory, 
but  we  find,  as  many  another  supposed  victor 
has  found  to  his  cost,  that  to  the  ‘vanquished’ 
and  not  to  the  ‘victor  belong  the  spoils.’ 

“The  editor  has  had  a  week’s  vacation;  has  - 

S  S.XT'i-.’';?™ 'pS’.’riS'  Zl  There  172  s™,  representing  news- 
what  do  we  get?  A  week  of  hard  labor,  doing  papers  in  the  national  advertising  field, 
both  our  own  work  and  his,  and  all  the  kicks, 
slights,  slams  and  slurs 


California  Semi-Weekly  Sold 

Gilmore  H.  and  Arthur  Gilbert  have 
sold  their  interest  in  the  Compton  (Cal.) 
Xnvs-TrUnote,  semi-weekly,  to  W.  H. 
Coonradt  and  Carl  M.  Bigsby.  Mr.  Bigs- 
by,  who  was  editor  of  the  Tribune,  prior 
to  the  merger  last  fall,  will  be  the  editor 
under  the  new  ownership,  while  Mr. 
Coonradt.  who  was  also  with  the  Tribune, 
will  be  the  publisher  of  the  newspaper 
and  general  manager  of  the  Compton 
Printing  Company. 


that  accompany  the 

The  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Jour- 
fooled.”  nal  is  in  its  101st  year  of  continuous 

A  fairly  typical  Robertson  editorial  in  publication. 

regard  to  the  prohibition  issue  is ;  - 

“The  other  dav  up  at  Wenatchee,  officers  of  Seventy-fivc  newspapers  in  the  United 
the  law,  claiming  to  lie  cut  put  suing  their  duty  States  publish  rotogravure  sections. 


L-, 


TO 
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YOU  CAN  UBEL  PEOPLE  AND  NOT  NAME  NAMES 

Might  as  Well  Be  Blunt  If  You  are  Sure  of  Truth  in  Good  Cause — Two  Dozen  Words,  Without  Proper 
Noun,  Once  Cooked  Up  $16,000  Libel  Judgment  Against  Daily 


I 


‘‘In  “Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Its 
Limitations,”  by  Isaac  Deforest  White, 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  Fair 
Play  of  the  New  York  World,  occurs  this 
pertinent  passage: 

“You  may  libel  a  person  without  pub¬ 
lishing  his  name  or  address.  The  record 
of  the  courts  show  there  is  a  perilous 
belief  quite  general  among  news  writers 
that  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 

“In  one  libel  action  the  complaint  was 
based  on  the  publication  of  an  interview 
with  a  woman  who  believed  her  lover  had 
been  robbed  and  murdered  by  his  brother. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  suspect  were 
withheld,  but  his  identity  was  made  plain 
to  many  who  knew  him  by  writing  of 
him  as  a  former  roommate  of  the  dead 
man  and  describing  the  locality  in  which 
they  had  resided. 

“A  newspaper  published  a  series  of 
articles  not  long  ago  in  which  it  accused 
several  drug:gists  of  dispensing  drugs, 
which  were  imitations  or  not  up  to  the 
recog^zed  standards.  The  newspaper 
did  not  name  these  druggists  or  give  their 
exact  addresses,  but  seven  of  them 
collected  money  damages  out  of  court  for 
libel  on  the  ground  that  the  newspaper 
identified  them  by  writing  ‘a  druggist 
near  the  comer  of  and  then  naming  the 
intersecting  streets  on  the  corners  of 


With  Captain  George  Fried,  of  the  U.  S.  liner  “President  Roosevelt”  officiating,  Lincoln  Eyre,  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  Dina  Cralla,  German  film  star,  were  married  recently  while  the  ship  ploughed  the  cold 
North  Sea.  In  the  photograph  taken  on  the  promenade  deck  where  the  ceremony  took  place,  are  shown  (left  to 
right)  Mrs.  Hawkins,  stewardess.  Chief  Steward  Charles  Kennecke,  Chief  Engineer  J.  Turner,  Dina  Cralla,  Lincoln  Eyre, 
Chief  Officer  R.  B.  Miller,  and  Purser  A.  Koppenjan.  Capt.  Fried  received  world  renown  last  winter  when  his  crew 
rescued  the  crew  of  the  sinking  British  steamer  Antinoe. 


sighed  the  copyreader, 
after  going  through  a  powder- 
factory  story  and  eliminating  the  names, 
but  leaving  the  libellous  charges.  “I’ve 
put  a  permanent  crimp  in  the  wave  of 
libel  suits  this  time.” 

But  he  was  wrong. 

You  can  libel  people  and  not  name 
names. 

“A  person  may  be  libelled  by  a  story, 
if  it  describes  him  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  his  friends  and  acquaintances  to 
identify  him  as  the  person  referred  to, 
even  though  it  does  not  mention  him  by 
name,”  reads  “Look  Out  for  Libel,”  a 
brief  memorandum  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Libel  Survey  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  New  York. 

You  needn’t  name  charges,  either;  if 
what  you  write  is  untrue  and  damages  to 
individual  reputations  follow,  you  must 
face  the  libel  consequences. 

Back  in  the  days  when  Harry  K. 
Thaw  ’s  case  was  real  big  in  the  news,  and 
not  merely  inside-page  chatter  about  Mrs. 
Thaw’s  birthday  anniversary,  reported  re¬ 
unions  with  Evelyn  Nesbit  and  Harry’s 
own  announced  forthcoming  published 
memoirs,  a  more  or  less  unimportant 
murder  occurred  down  in  Virginia. 

First  stories  from  there  were  confus¬ 
ing.  It  seemed,  however,  that  a  woman 
fleeing  from  a  man  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  home  of  a  John  Armstrong  (Hianler. 
The  man  had  followed  her  there  and  Mr. 
Chanler  had  shot  and  killed  him. 

Now  Mr.  Chanler  had  been  adjudged 
insane  in  New  York  state  and  his  estate 
was  being  administered  for  him  from 
there.  He  was  living  in  Virginia,  never¬ 
theless,  as  a  sane  man. 

Having  in  mind  the  red-hot  Thaw  case, 
an  important  editorial  writer  on  the  staff 
■of  the  New  York  Ei'cning  Post  wrote  an 
editorial  paragraph  which  did  not  con¬ 
tain  more  than  24  words.  None  of  these 
words  was  a  proper  name.  In  effect  the 
paragraph  simply  declared  that  the 
“latest  prominent  assassin”  had  had  sense 
enough  to  have  himself  adjudged  insane 
before  committing  his  rash  act. 

John  Armstrong  Chanler  was  freed  of 
a  murder  charge  in  the  Virginia  courts. 
“Assassin”  is  a  word  that  is  libellous 
per  se. 

Bang ! 

A  libel  pot  was  started  boiling  which 
cooked  up  through  all  appeals  a  $16,000 
judgment  against  the  New  York  Evening 
Post. 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

Ralph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the  New  York  lYorld,  once  said: 

"We  should  never  forget  for  an  instant  that  one  reporter  thoughtlessly  writing 
an  inaccurate  story  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  more  harm  to  some  unfortunate 
than  could  the  Governor  of  a  soverign  state.  *  *  *  That  one  editorial  loriter  *  *  * 
may  have  it  in  his  power  to  blast  a  reputation  and  shatter  a  career  more  utterly 
than  could  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Reporters  and  editors  need  not  think  they  rid  themselves  of  this  weighty  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  eliminating  names  and  insinuating  charges.  .If  they  are  sure  of  the 
truth  let  them  print  the  names  and  print  the  charges  in  a  good  cause. 

This  is  brought  out  in  this  the  \4th  article  in  a  series  obtained  by  Editor  & 
Publisher,  stripping  the  libel  law’  of  legal  verbiage. 


which  the  respective  stores  were  located.” 

In  the  same  class  of  libel  are  those 
cases  which  have  been  described  in 
previous  articles,  but  cannot  be  printed 
too  frequently,  in  which  charges  are  not 
names  directly,  but  insinuated. 

"To  insinuate  that  a  person  has  been 
guilty  of  wrongdoing  may  be  just  as 
libellous  as  making  a  direct  charge,”  Mr. 
White  has  written  in  the  same  book. 

“That  this  fact  is  not  generally  ap¬ 
preciated  by  newspaper  writers  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  number  of  libel  actions 
which  are  based  on  innuendos. 

“The  following  extract  from  an  article 
complained  of  in  one  of  these  suits  (with 
letters  substituted  for  names)  is  an  apt 
illustration :  ‘Mrs.  A.  was  an  attractive 
and  brilliant  woman  and  B.  was  openly 
attentive  to  her.  For  a  long  time,  noth¬ 
ing  was  thought  of  this,  but  at  last  society 
began  to  talk.  The  end  came  in  an  open 
scandal.  Mrs.  A.  left  her  husband’s  home 
never  to  return.  The  B.  house  was  also 
temporarily  broken  up,  but  the  wife 
finally  returned  to  her  husband. 

“The  writer  of  the  above  paragraph 
and  the  copyreader  who  passed  evidently 


were  of  the  opinion  that  by  cunningly 
wording  the  article  and  evading  any  direct 
charge,  they  had  steered  clear  of  the  libel 
laws.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  paragraph 
as  published  was  just  as  much  a  libel — 
although  it  would  probably  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  so  gross  a  libel — as  it  would  have 
been  if  the  charge  of  adultery  had  been 
made  in  so  many  words.” 

Perhaps  some  may  consider  it  wasteful 
to  present  several  definitions  of  the  same 
libel  law,  but  to  the  mind  of  the  writer 
each  of  several  definitions  is  apt  to  bring 
out  a  point  overlooked  in  previous 
generations. 

Thus  it  is  that  “The  Law  of  the 
Press,”  by  William  G.  Hale,  Dean  of 
the  Law  School  and  Professor  of  Law 
of  the  University  of  Oregon,  in  its  de¬ 
finition  brings  out  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  libel  a  man  or  woman  by 
reference  merely  to  his  or  her  class  or 
profession.  The  definition  reads : 

“A  libel  is  not  committed  upon  an  in¬ 
dividual,  unless  a  sufficient  clue  to  his 
identity  is  given.  However,  he  need 
not  be  specifically  named.  The  designa¬ 
tion  mav  be  sufficient,  whether  it  is  bv 


ference  to  a  specified  group,  of  which 
one  is  a  member,  (board  of  directors  or 
trustees,  etc.) 

“However,  since  the  object  of  civil 
libel  is  to  compensate  a  particular  indi¬ 
vidual  for  a  loss  sustained  by  him,  a  per¬ 
sonal  action  for  damages  will  fail,  unless 
the  plaintiff  can  show  that  he  was  so 
described  as  ;to  be  ideiltified  by  the 
readers.  Otherwise  such  loss  does  not 
ensue. 

“A  somewhat  difficult  problem  may 
thus  be  presented,  where  reference  is  to 
a  class  or  group  of  persons,  by  some 
composite  designation.  Whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  individual  in  the  group  can  make 
it  appear  that  he,  personally,  has  suffered 
damage,  may  well  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  group,  the  popular  knowledge  of 
its  personnel,  and  the  apparent  purpose 
of  the  defamatory  statements.  It  is  a 
question  of  fact  and  of  degree.  A  general 
invective  against  those  who  administer 
the  law  would  not  support  civil  libel, 
but  it  would  probably  be  otherwise,  if 
charges  of  corruption  were  made  against 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  a 
certain  state.  Likewise  a  distinction 
would  probably  be  drawn  between  a  de¬ 
famatory  attack  upon  the  Legislature  as 
a  body,  and  upon  all  members  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Senate.” 

A  court,  Hale  points  out,  has  stated 
the  test  as  follows : 

“If  the  words  may,  by  any  reasonable 
application,  import  a  charge  against 
several  individuals,  under  some  general 
description  or  name,  the  plaintiff  has  a 
right  to  go  on  trial,  and  it  is  for  the 
jury  to  decide  whether  the  charge  has  a 
personal  application  to  the  plaintiff.” 

Don’t  try  dangerous  cross-cuts ! 


N.  Y.  TIMES  MAN  AND  FILM  STAR  WED  AT  SEA 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  19,  19  2  6 


PHILADELPHIA  RECORD  CRUSADED  FOR 
BRIDGE  OVER  DELAWARE  RIVER 


Daily  Was  First  Penny  Paper  in  America,  First  to  Print  Daily 
Women’s  Pages,  and  Daily  Auto  Sections — Rowe 
Stewart,  General  Manager 


Delegates  to  the  Associated  Ad-  portant  duties.  Of  25  rules  making  up 
riiiVie  nf  tVip  \V'nrld’«  rnn-  the  code.  the  followinc  are  underscored. 


^  vertising  Clubs  of  the  World’s  con-  the  code,  the  following  are  underscored, 
vention  in  Philadelphia  next  week  have  “Get  both  sides  of  your  story.  When 

been  invited  to  be  among  the  first  to  cross  circumstances  reflect  upon  an  acces- 
the  new  bridge  which  spans  the  Dela-  sible  individual  or  group,  learn  what  is  to 
ware  river,  linking  Philadelphia  with  be  said  m  explanation  or  defense.  Fair- 
Camden,  N.  J.  This  honor  would  not  ness  and  justice  demand  it. 
have  been  possible,  had  it  not  been  for  “Be  accurate.  Remember  that  m  most 
the  strong  editorial  tight  waged  single  eases  the  story  you  write  will  be  read  by 
handed  by  the  Philadelphia  Record,  the  some  people  who  have  first-hand  know- 
onlv  Democratic  daily  in  Philadelphia,  edge  of  some  of  the  facts.  They  will 
and  the  paper  of  which  Rowe  Stewart,  be  quick  to  detect  inaccuracies,  ami  to 
former  A.A.C.W.  president,  is  general  characterize  the  paper  as  unreliable  it 
manager.  prints  statements  at  variance  with 

When  New  Jersey  floated  bonds  to  tbGr  own  observation.  _  _ 
pay  for  the  bridge,  it  provided  a  sinking  Keep  your  personal  opinions,  or  the 
fund  to  be  paid  out  of  tolls.  The  Penn-  supposed  opinions  of  the  paper,  out  of 
sylvania  State  Legislature,  however,  >’oiir  story.  Stick  to  the  facts.  loter- 
mssed  almost  unanimously  a  bill  sup-  pretations  and  comment  belong  in  the  edi- 
ported  by  Philadelphia  politicians,  pro-  l  v  • 

viding  for  free  passage  over  the  span.  ridicule  except  when  it  is  con- 

A  big  fight  between  the  two  states  en-  ’’y  “  ‘‘ecital  of  facts.  Nothing 

sued,  with  the  two  attorney  generals  quickly;  and  one 

taking  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  «‘"emy  of  the  paper  exerts  more  influ- 
the  United  States.  A  long  delay  in  com-  ^"ce  than  ten  friends. 
nlPtion  of  the  hridire  seemeH  inevitahle  Never  Write  a  Story  that  _you  cannot 


ROBERTSON  UBEL  SUIT 
vs.  N.  Y.  NEWS  ON  TRIAL 


Woman  Who  Lott  Actions  Against 
Times,  World  and  Two  Jersey  Papers 
Pressed  to  Appear  This  Week 
by  Tabloid’s  Counsel 


Despite  an  appeal  for  delay,  made  by 
attorneys  for  the  plaintiff,  the  $100,000 
libel  suit  brought  by  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 
Robertson  against  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  went  on  trial  this  week  before 
Judge  McCook,  in  New  York  Supreme 
court. 

After  two  weeks’  trial  a  verdict  against 
Mrs.  Robertson  and  in  favor  of  the 
Nezo  York  World  was  opened  June  7. 
The  plaintiff  had  sought  $135,000  from 
the  World.  The  News  case  has  been 
on  the  court  calendar  for  some  time 
marked  ready.  Mrs.  Robertson  pleaded 
illness  in  asking  a  delay,  but  Mac¬ 
Donald  Dewitt,  attorney  for  the  News, 
obtained  permission  from  the  court  to 
have  a  physician  examine  her,  and  when 
he  reported  her  in  condition  to  appear  in 
court,  trial  opened. 


i/'Knrr'iJT’  CAVC  Robertson’s  suits  against  the 

lViNc.Gti  1  ijA  I  3  r  KllirvV..ti  Long  Branch  Record  and  the  Asbury 


LACK  U.  S.  NEWS 


Park  Press  were  tried  together  more 
than  a  year  ago.  The  jury  disagreed  and 


nletion  of  the  bridce  seemed  inevitable  “Never  write  a  story  that  you  cannot  -  they  have  not  been  retried.  Suit  against 

^  The  Record  thetf  undertook  to  <!wav  ‘'uccessfully  defend,  when  an  irate  reader  Urges  Fuller  Cable  Reports  as  Aid  to  the  New  York  Times  on  the  same  al- 


The  Record  then  undertook  to  sway  ^O'^cessiuuy  ucieuu  a.,  .raie  reauc. 

public  opMou  and  force  , he  Pennsylvania  ?, 


regisla^  ™l.  constamly  in  .nmd 

personally  solicited  other  papers  through-  ^  ^ 


out  the  state  refused  to  help  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art’s  daily  in  its  fight.  Cards  were 
printed  and  sent  to  voters  and  motorists 


The  history  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
dates  from  May  1,  1877,  when  William 


Peace  and  Progress — Delegates  to  leged  libel  was  tried  last  April  and  a  jury 

A  .  c-  »r  cv  I  L  found  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  news- 

A.  A.  C.  W.  Convention  Luncheon 

Guests  of  New  York  Publishers  York  Sun  and  the  New  York  Evening 

-  Telegram  were  consolidated  and  tried  a 

French  newspapers  are  lacking  in  ade-  few  days  after  the  trial  of  the  Times’ 


Lkinir  them  whether  or  not  thev  would  gingerly  bought  from  William  J.  quate  cable  news  from  America,  accord-  suit  and  a  jury  found  a  verdict  of  $5,000 
he  wilHne  to  oav  tolls  or  wait  indefinitelv  a  newspaper  known  as  the  Public  iug  to  Dr.  Marcel  Knecht,  general  sec-  each  against  both  newspapers.  The  Sun 

Ke  bridgrwork  on  S  It.had  been  founded jDn  May  reLy  of  Paris  Le  A/otm,  addressing  and  Telegram  have  appealed. 


lur  me  uiiuMc,  wulk.  uii  WiiiGii  iiaa  dccu  iot/\  j  ui*  'tx  ^  -  s  i  •  .i  t.  -- 

halted  as  a  result  of  the  supreme  court  P^^’.'^hed  at  T^  Rec-  ^ests  to  a  luncheon  given  the  hrench  in  all  cases.  Mrs.  Robertson  is  object- 

suit  between  the  two  states  Building,  at  Third  and  Chestnut  delegates  to  the  Associated  Adverti^ng  jng  to  published  reports  of  an  investiea- 


siiit  between  the  two  states. 

When  Gov.  Pinchot  called  a  special 


delegates  to  the  Associated  Advertising  jng  to  published  reports  of  an  investiga- 
Clubs  of  the  World  s  convention.  The  tion  by  the  police  and  public  prosecutor 


sessioTof  the  Sture  1^^  On  June  1,  1877.  Mr.  Singerly  launched  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  of  of  Monmouth  Coun^ 

1926,  the  Record  succeeded  in  getting  him  Philadelphia  Record,  a  one-cent  news-  NewJYork  City  was  host  at  the  luncheon,  her  arrest  in  February.  1922.  on  a  charge 


Sfaddpwi’Ti’ w2T£  vtaW'S  EHS ‘r??£Hr'’c?p'y°^  ""  Spli^S  SportJ^S't'le’w  touS 

the  Record  ^  ^  f  .v...  due  to  the  high  cost  of  cable  after  her  arrest,  Mrs.  Robertson  had 

This  paper  has  many  record  “firsts”  to  Third  Sd  ChesSS' streets "t^Se  ^n^-  confessed  to  Gerard  Luisi,  chief 

its  credit.  It  was  the  first  penny  paper  R,,iiding  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut  ^  reports,  he  investigator  of  Lloyds,  and  that  she  was 

in  .\merica.  and  maintained  this  pr^e  fnd  It  the  samf  time  began  the  P’’^®  a  gigantic  ready  to  produce  the  “stolen”  jewelry 

until  1917.  It  started  the  first  daily  a  tio-cent  instrument  for  peace,  co-operaUon  and  and  name  her  accomplice  if  she  was  as- 

woman’s  page  in  1891,  and  the  first  daily  Uie  orke  wafmS  3  rents  anTon  sured  immunity.  Mrs.  Ro^rtson  was 

automobile  section.  ^  come  to  America  as  colleagues”  ST 

nuipager  ol  Ihy  Rycord,  ha;  for  many  pjie  of  aTwf  ar^on  !  J’’'  =  «ry  caratul  and 

>cars  taken  »  ^een  intreest  in  organized  ,he  Sunday  edition  is  7  cents  in  the  city  "figrEe  of  g^  will  W^have  come  thorough  inquiry  into  the  past  history  of 
Snt  f^"iP’  .and  8  cents  outside  of  the  city.  to  S  the  ?ead^of  the  \Lrican  wes^  ^^^^^son.  The  inquiry  covered 

S  the^w®  Associated  Advertising  Hubs  The  Philadelphia  Record  was  the  first  anHo  sre  if  the  actual  states  from 

01  the  World.  In  conseouence  he  navs  _  fi _ ^  actual  imercnangc  oi  Vp^  York  to  California  anH  «»virlpnr<> 


particular  attention  to  the  advertising  side 
of  his  newspaper. 

“We  train  all  our  solicitors  to  be  good 
copywriters  as  well  as  salesmen”,  he  has 
explained  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  “\Ve 
also  maintain  our  own  copy  department  in 
charge  of  a  skilled  copy  writer. 

“And  I  can  believe  the  Record  can 


flaily  magazine  department 


D’UTASSY  PRESIDENT 
OF  N.  Y.  MIRROR 


cient. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Knecht  pleaded  for 
less  sentimentality  in  Franco- American 
relations. 


at  earlier  trials. 

Mrs.  Robertson  was  represented  in  the 
W’orld  trial  by  William  (Dtis  Badger,  Jr.. 


Others  who  spoke  at  the  luncheon  New  York  attorney,  while  Charles  R 
were  Leon  Renier,  Jr.,  commercial  man-  'r. 


ager  of  the  Havas  Agency ;  Andre  Ka-  World  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Robert- 


claim  to  be  among  the  first  to  cleTn  up'^ks  Treasurer  Succeed.  M.  L.  Ann«berg,  minker  delepte  from  Dikrkt  17  of  th??rdd«  w^e^lree 

advertising  columns.  We  have  no  regu-  Resigned  as  Head  of  Hearst  Tab-  the  A.A.C.W.,  and  James  W.  Brown,  articles  were  true. 

lar  censorship  committee,  but  we  do  not  loid — Was  Once  with  Pat-  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  - 

allow  any  highly  speculative  copy  or  any  terson’s  Paner  ^ench  delegates,  Marcel  Knecht,  ATTORNEY  CHARGES  UBEL 

untruthful  advertising  in  our  Daoer”  terson  s  raper  Gilles  Duroulet,  Maj.  Adrien  Muller, 

For  more  than  25  years,  the  Record  -  JfO"  R^ier,  Jr.  Andre  Kaminker,  and 

has  shown  its  interest  in  the  question  of  George  d’Utassy,  treasurer  of  the  New  Henry  Dumay,  Jr.,  were  to  arrive  in  *•  Ivern  Asks  $10,000  Damages 

better  advertising  by  printing  a  daily  edi-  York  Mirror,  has  been  apixuiited  presi-  Philadelphia  either  June  19  or  20.  from  Woodland  (Cal.)  Independent 

torial  on  the  subject.  dent  of  the  Hearst  tabloid,  succeeding  Those  attending  included:  Louis  ^  „  ParrAttA  uv  u  t  cu 

Mr.  Stewart  started  his  career  as  an  Moses  L.  Annenberg,  whose  resignation  Wiley,  business  manager,  and  Hugh  ot  tne 

office  boy  on  the  same  paper  he  now  was  announced  last  week.  He  retains  the  O  Donnell,  assistant  business  manager,  i^i  ^  a  J  (  a  1 

heads.  In  addition  to  the  Record,  he  has  title  of  treasurer.  Philip  A.  Payne,  man-  New  York  Times;  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  t 

been  connected  at  various  times  with  the  aging  editor,  is  vice-president,  and  J.  Brooklyn  Eagle;  yf.  W.  Craig.  Brook-  *}.  J  .JO-JW  hM  s^  filed  June  7,  by 

Philadelphia  North  American.  Ncu>  York  Mora  Boyle,  business  manager,  secretary.  Ivn  Standard  Unton;  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  George  T.  Kern  of 

Globe.  Washington  Herald  and  Philadel-  Mr.  d’Utassy  was  at  one  time  con-  New  York  Times,  Mason  Peters,  New  u-ounty. 

Phia  Times.  From  1910  to  1913,  he  was  nected  with  the  Mirror’s  opposition,  the  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  C.  K.  Wood-  The  suit  is  a  sequel  to  a  recent  report 

In  the  advertising  agency  business  with  Sew  York  Daily  News,  edited  by  Cap-  bridge,  A.A.CAV.  president :  C.  C.  Lane,  the  Yolo  County  Grand  Jury  in  which 

the  Tracy- Parry- Stewart  Company.  tain  J.  M.  Patterson.  Prior  to  becom-  business  manager.  New  York  Evening  Kern’s  removal  from  office  was  asked. 

Melville  F.  Ferguson,  the  Record’s  ing  treasurer  of  the  Mirror  he  was  vice-  Post;  A.  B.  Chivers,  New  York  Ameri-  If  ^Iso  asked  from  Kern  the  return  of 

managing  editor,  has  been  connected  with  president  of  the  International  Film  Com-  can;  J.  R.  Waters,  and  Henry  Ahern,  $960  alleged  to  have  been  drawn  from 

that  newspaper  for  31  years.  He  started  pany.  New  York  Evening  Graphic;  S.  M.  Wil-  fhe  county  in  payment  of  stenographer’s 

as  a  reporter  in  1896.  As  editorial  'ex-  A  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  Qass  Hams,  New  York  World;  J.  C.  Dayton,  wages  when  the  county  government 

fcutive.  Mr.  Ferguson  believes  an  editor’s  of  1898,  Mr.  d’Utassy  began  his  career  New  York  Journal;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  ^^t  does  not  provide  for  such  an  ex¬ 
duty  is  to  so  control  his  staff  that  it  pro-  with  Harper  &  Brothers,  book  and  maga-  New  Y ork  Sun ;  Robert  Creswell,  New  penditure. 

duces  a  newspaper  that  is  a  fair,  accurate  zine  publishers.  At  various  times  he  has  i’ork  Herald  Tribune;  Robert  Remy,  Kern’s  suit  is  based  upon  an  editorial 

undistorted  mirror  of  its  community.  been  publisher  of  Motor.  Cosmopolitan  Washington  correspondent,  of  Agence  in  Garrette’s  paper  in  which  the  grand 

Thus  he  has  drawn  up  a  code  of  re-  Maga2ine,Motor Boating,  Hearsfs Maga-  Havas  of  France;  and  L.  B.  Palmer,  jury’s  report  was  reviewed, 

portorial  ethics  for  his  staff,  the  enforce-  cine.  Harper's  Basaar,  Good  Housekeep-  manager  of  the  American  Newspaper  Kern  is  seeking  re-election  at  the  Aug¬ 
ment  cf  which  he  makes  one  of  his  im-  ing  and  Nash’s  Magazine  of  London.  Publishers  Association.  ust  primarv  election. 
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MAY  LINAGE  FOR  30  CITIES  SHOWS  6.8  PER  CENT  GAIN 


'C’lGURES  compiled  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  Statistical  Department  for  the  May  adver¬ 
tising  of  132  newspapers  in  30  cities  show  a  total 
gain  of  6.8  percent.  The  comparative  figures  follow: 

SUMMARY  OF  ADVERTISING  BY  CITIES 


30  cities  listed  26  show  gain  4  show  loss 

132  i>a])ers  listed  92  show  gain  37  show  loss 

3  no  comparison 


1926 

1925 

New  York  . 

..16,.324,002 

14,839,352 

1,484,650 

Gain 

Chicago  . 

..  8,803,542 

7,855,362 

948,180 

Gain 

Philadelphia  . . . . 

. .  7,626,797 

7,199,352 

427,445 

Gain 

Detroit  . 

..  5,995,976 

5,912,956 

83,020 

Gain 

Cleveland  . 

. .  4,315,575 

4,270,725 

44,850 

(sain 

St.  Louis  . 

..  4,611,640 

4,410,900 

200,740 

Gain 

Boston  . 

..  7,501.700 

6,531,909 

969,791 

Gain 

Baltimore  . 

. .  4.962.662 

4,701,949 

260.713 

Gain 

I..OS  Angeles  .... 

. .  7,440,254 

7,304,266 

135,988 

Gain 

IHuffalo  . - 

..  4,135.191 

3,930,406 

204,785 

Gain 

tSan  Francisco  .. 

..  5,075,521 

5,101,195 

25,674 

Loss 

Milwaukee  . 

..  3,509.136 

3,429,972 

79,164 

Gain 

Washington  . . . . 

..  5.233,163 

4,669,145 

564,018 

Gain 

Cincinnati  . 

..  3,892,800 

3,515,400 

377,400 

Gain 

New  Orleans  . . . 

..  4,438,086 

3,792,929 

645,157 

(lain 

Minneapolis  .... 

.  .  3,392,315 

3.117,572 

274,743 

Gain 

Se.’ttle  . 

..  3,221,176 

2,918,322 

302,854 

Gain 

Indianapolis  . . . . 

..  3,458,196 

3,563,721 

105,525 

Loss 

Denver  . 

..  2,425,780 

2,562,448 

136,668 

Loss 

Providence  . 

..  3,191,207 

3,015,530 

175,677 

Gain 

Columbus  . 

..  3..S88,294 

3,376,686 

511,608 

Gain 

Louisville  . 

..  3,722,755 

3,401,319 

321,436 

Gain 

St.  Paul  . 

..  2,652,678 

2,503,452 

149,226 

Gain 

tOakland  . 

. .  2,5.19,012 

2.593,598 

54,586 

Loss 

Omaha  . 

..  2,250,598 

2,072,658 

177,940 

Gain 

Birmingham  .... 

..  2,963,534 

2,639,924 

323,610 

Gain 

Richmond  . 

..  2,154,670 

2,145,038 

9,632 

Gain 

Dayton  . 

..  3,142,790 

3,096,744 

46,046 

Gain 

Houston  . 

..  3.091,004 

2,961.658 

129,346 

Gain 

tl^s  Moines  ... 

..  2,237,464 

2,095,639 

141,825 

Gain 

Totals  . 

.138,197,518 

129,530,127 

8,667,391 

Gain 

tNote  ret'erences  under  individual  newspaper  linage  of 
these  cities. 


NEW  YORK 

1926  1925 


American  .  1,246.514  1,305.710  59,196  Loss 

Herald  Trib .  1,755,726  1,420,874  334,852  Gain 

Times  .  2,804,854  2,468,638  336,216  Gain 

World  .  1,741,064  1,517,238  223,826  Gain 

•Mirror  (Tab) .  297.460  342,240  44,780  Loss 

News  (Tab) .  671,102  560,910  110,192  Gain 

•Eve.  Graphic  _  328  988  t286,218  42,770  Gam 

*Eve.  Jcu-nal  .  1,300,282  1,306,756  6,474  Loss 

•Eve.  Po  t  .  417,030  439,756  22.726  Loss 

•Eve  World  .  840.992  758,388  82,604  Gain 

•Sun  .  1,379.052  1,224,274  154,778  Gain 

•Telegram  .  510,600  614,762  104,162  Loss 

Brooklyn  Eagle _  1,8.34.446  1,613.980  220,466  Gain 

Brooklyn  Times....  655.606  425.146  230,460  Gain 

Standard  Union....  540.286  554,462  14,176  Loss 

Totals  . ..16.324.(102  14,839.352  1,484,650  Gain 


tSurday  Graphic  discontinued  September  1,  1925;  146,790 
lines  for  5  Sundays  ii'.cluded. 

CHICAGO 

1926  1925 


•iJailv  News  . 2,015.556  1,870,152  145,404  Gain 

Tribune  .  3,138  804  2,890,9.38  247,866  Gain 

Herald  Exam .  1,170,489  1,107.126  63,363  Gain 

•Post  .  494.892  482,394  12,498  Gain 

•American  .  1,244.733  1,103,403  141,330  Gain 

•Journal  .  739,068  401.349  337,719  Gain 

To;.ils  .  8.803,542  7,855,362  948.180  Gam 

PHILADELPHIA 

1926  1925 

Iminircr  .  2,082,600  1.951,200  131,400  Gain 

Record  .  755.100  780,600  25,500  Loss 

r.edqcr  .  1,307,004  1.355,706  151,298  Gain 

•Eve.  Ledger  .  1,374  393  1,315.146  59.247  Gain 

•Bulletin  .  1.907,700  1,796,700  111,000  Gain 

Totals  .  7,626,797  7,199,352  427,445  Gain 

DETROIT 

1926  1925 

News  .  3.1.38,3.38  3.106,362  31,976  Gain 

Times  .  1,183.350  1,174,488  8,862  Gain 

Free  Press  .  1,674,288  1,632.106  42,182  Gain 

Totals  .  5,995,976  5,912,956  83,020  Gain 

CLEVELAND 

1926  1925 

Plain  Dealer  .  1,811,775  1,816,275  4,500  Loss 

News  leader  .  1,158.000  1,164,975  6,97^  Loss 

•Prers  .  1,345.800  1,289,475  56,325  Gain 

Trtals  .  4,315,575  4,270,725  44,850  Gain 

ST.  LOUIS 

1926  1925 

Po«t  Dispatch  -  2,206,840  2,095,800  201,040  Gain 

Globe  Democ .  1,383,300  1,309,800  73,500  Gain 

Star  .  584,700  694,500  109,800  Loss 

Times  .  346.800  310,800  36,000  Gain 

Totals  .  4,611,640  4,410,900  200,740  Gain 


•No  Sunday  edition. 


BOSTON 


1926 

1925 

Herald  . 

1,623,627 

1,306,508 

317,119  Gain 

Globe  . 

1.596,693 

1.428,057 

168,636  Gain 

Post  . 

1,160,117 

1,089,521 

70,596  Gain 

Advertiser  . 

508,190 

420,152 

88,038  Gain 

•American  . 

429,436 

387,016 

42,420  Gain 

•  T  raveler  .  . . 

1,171,709 

964,369 

207,340  Gain 

•Transcript  . 

772."80 

687,040 

85,740  Ciain 

•Telegram  . 

2.>9,148 

249,246 

10.098  Loss 

Totals  . 

7,501,700 

6,531,909 

969,791  Gain 

BALTIMORE 

1926 

1925 

Sun  . 

1,704,478 

1.713,082 

8,604  Loss 

•Eve.  Sun . 

1,651,759 

1,506,881 

144,878  Gain 

American  . 

538.624 

573,545 

15,079  Gain 

’^News  . 

660.529 

662.241 

1,71.2  Less 

•Post  . 

357,272 

246,200 

111,072  Gain 

Totals  . 

4,962,662 

4,701,949 

250,713  Gain 

LOS  ANGELES 

1926 

1925 

Times  . 

2,415,910 

2.313,836 

102.074  Gain 

Examiner  . 

2,126,904 

2,076.330 

50.574  Gain 

*Fxprcss  . 

784.476 

795.522 

11.046  Loss 

‘Herald  . 

1,489.124 

1,431.8.36 

57,288  Gain 

•Record  . 

419.986 

42C.252 

266  Loss 

News  . 

203,854 

266,490 

62,636  Loss 

T  otals  . 

7,440,254 

7,304,266 

135,988  Gain 

BUFFALO 

1926 

1925 

Express  . 

545.393 

525,.300 

20.084  Gain 

Courier  . 

710,153 

718.297 

8,144  Loss 

Po<t  . 

82.978 

Times  . 

1,222.974 

1,175.396 

47,S''8  Gain 

•Star  . 

190,773 

137,070 

53,703  Gain 

•News  . 

1.465,898 

1,291,3.56 

174,542  Gain 

Totals  . 

4,135,191 

3.930,406 

204,785  Gain 

Post  disc€,ntinued 

February, 

1926. 

INDIANAPOLIS 


1926 

1925 

•News  . 

...  1,677,459 

1.635,759 

Star  . 

, ..  1,264,176 

1,307,826 

43.650  lx)S5 

*Tinie«  . 

..  516,561 

620,136 

103,575  Ijws 

Totals  . . 

. ..  3,45.8,196 

2,563,721 

105,525  Ix>s.s 

DENVER 

1926 

1925 

News  . 

. . .  566,496 

649,936 

f’ost  . . 

. ..  1,433,4.88 

1,393,364 

‘limes  . 

. ..  425,796 

519.148 

93,352  I.o«s 

Totals  . 

...  2,425,780 

2,562,448 

136,668  Ixiss 

PROVIDENCE 

1926 

1925 

Tournal  . 

. ..  1.046,249 

975.293 

•Bulletin  . 

. ..  1,286,083 

1.191,139 

94.944  Gain 

Trihune  . 

. ..  435,8.30 

407,386 

28,444  Gam 

•News  . 

. . .  423,045 

441,712 

18,667  Ixisk 

Tctalf  . 

3,013,530 

175.677  Gain 

COLUMBUS 

1926 

1925 

Dispatch  . 

...  2,086,723 

1,883,297 

203,416  Gain 

Journal  . 

. ..  744,145 

648.706 

95,437  Gam 

•Citizen  . 

...  1,057,428 

844,683 

212,745  Gain 

Tatals  . 

...  3,888,294 

3,376.686 

511,608  aiin 

LOUISVILLE 

1926 

1925 

Cour.  Journal  .. 

.  .  .  1,433  338 

1,306.086 

127,272  Gain 

Herald  Post  _ 

...  674,92! 

704.457 

29.536  I.a>ss 

'Times  . 

..  1,1.31.39' 

968.411 

162,980  Gain 

•Post  . 

. . .  483,085 

422,365 

60,720  Gain 

Totals  . 

...  3,722,755 

3.401,319 

321,436  (ain 

ST.  PAUL 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


1926 

1925 

Chronicle  . 

.  1,040,186 

1,026,816 

13,370  Gain 

Kxamincr  . 

_  1,795.419 

1,787,437 

7,982  Gain 

Bi'lletin  . 

.  596.064 

643,916 

47,852  Loss 

•C.1II  . 

.  940  296 

845,642 

94.654  Gain 

•News  . 

.  70.3,556 

644,756 

58,800  Gain 

•Herald  . 

152.628 

Totals  ... 

5.101.195 

25,674  I-oss 

Herald  discontinued  May  5, 

1926. 

MILWAUKEE 

/ 

1926 

1925 

Tournal  . 

.  1.893,770 

1,718;094 

175,676  Gain 

S.  T.  &  A.  M. 

Sen- 

tinel  . 

.  690.079 

727,034 

36,955  Ixiss 

*1  eader  . 

.  263  265 

246,984 

16,281  Gain 

*\Vis.  News  . 

.  662,022 

737,860 

75,838  Loss 

Totals  . .. 

.  3,509,136 

3,429.972 

79,164  Gain 

WASHINGTON 

1926 

1925 

Sta  r  . 

.  2.631,669 

2,343.077 

2S8.592  Gain 

Post  . 

.  1,041.114 

938  601 

102,513  Gain 

•Eve.  Times  . 

.  687,940 

743.682 

55.742  Ixiss 

Herald  . 

.  656.376 

489,802 

166.574  Gain 

•E'.ve.  News  .. 

.  216,064 

153,983 

62,081  Gain 

Totals  ... 

.  5,233,163 

4,669,145 

564,018  Gain 

CINCINNATI 

1926 

1925 

•post  . 

.  8.87,100 

767,700 

119,400  Gain 

•Times  Star  , 

.  1,323,000 

1,199,100 

123,900  Gain 

Fnquircr  . . . . 

.  1,374,900 

1,262,100 

112,800  Gain 

T  ribune  . 

_  307,800 

286,500 

21,300  Gain 

Totals  ... 

3.515,400 

377,400  Gain 

NEW  ORLEANS 

1926 

1925 

Times  Ficay. . 

.  1.877,346 

1,571,870 

305,476  Gain 

I  tern  . 

.  1,004,639 

1,006,416 

1,777  Loss 

States  . 

.  912.878 

797,847 

115,031  Gain 

•Tribune  . . . . 

.  643,223 

416,796 

226,427  Gain 

Totrls  ... 

.  4,438,086 

3,792,929 

645,157  Gain 

MINNEAPOUS 

1926 

1925 

T  ribune  . 

.  1,407,016 

1,347.305 

59,711  Gain 

Tournal  . 

.  1.465,764 

1,298,819 

166,945  Gain 

*.Star  . 

.  519,535 

471,448 

48,087  Gain 

Totals  ... 

.  3,392,315 

3,117,572 

274,743  Gain 

SEATTLE 


1926  1925 

Times  .  1,528,016  1,399,398  128,618  Gain 

Post  Intellig .  980,168  791,672  188,496  Gain 

•Star  .  604,674  621,810  17,136  Loss 

•Union-Record  _  108.318  105,442  2,876  (^ain 


1926  1925 

•Dispatch  .  895.C06  842.184  52.822  Gain 

Pioneer  Press  .  1,014.286  903,854  110,432  Gain 

News  .  743,386  757,414  14,028  laws 

Totals  .  2,652,678  2,503,452  149,226  Gain 

OAKLAND 

1926  1925 

Tribune  .  1,704.906  1,733.382  28.476  Loss 

•Post  Inquirer -  834,106  776,132  57,974  Gain 

•Record  .  84.084  . 

Tot.als  .  2,5.39,012  2,593.598  54,586  Loss 

Record  discontinued  October  24,  1925. 

OMAHA 

1926  1925 

World  Herald  -  1.219.799  1,042,370  177.429  Gain 

«ee  .  555  625  522,151  33,474  Gain 

News  .  475,174  508,137  32,963  Loss 

Totals  .  2,250,598  2.072,658  177,940  Gain 

BIRMINGHAM 

1926  1925 

Ace  Herald  .  749,014  737,884  11,130  Gain 

News  .  1,691,942  1,495.830  196,112  Gain 

•Post  .  522.578  406,210  116,368  Gain 

Totals  .  2,963,534  2,639,924  323.610  Gain 

RICHMOND 

1926  1925 

■News  l.eader  _  1,176,056  1,117,536  58,520  Gain 

Times  Disp.atch  . . .  978,614  1,027,502  48,888  Ixws 

Tttals  .  2,154,670  2,145,038  9,632  Gain 

DAYTON 

1926  1925 

News  .  1,541.184  1,508.710  32,774  Cain 

•Herald  .  902,734  859,642  43,092  Cain 

Journal  .  698,572  728,392  29,820  Loss 

Totals  .  3,142,790  3,096,744  46,046  Gain 

HOUSTON 

1926  1925 

Chronicle  .  1,392,188  1,369,690  22,498  (ai.i 

Post-Dispatch .  1,170.988  1,008,014  162,974  (ain 

•Press  .  527,828  583,954  56,126  Ixiss 

Totals  .  3,091,004  2,961,658  129,346  Cain 


DES  MOINES 


1926  1925 


Register  .  812.751  692,049  120,702  Gain 

•Tribune  .  907,792  772,236  135,556  Gain 

•Capital  .  516,921  2631,354  114,433  Ixiss 


Totals  .  2,237.464  2.095.639  141,825  Coin 

{Sunday  Capital  discontinued  with  February  21,  1926,  issue. 
Includes  62,488  linage  Sunday  issue. 


Totals  .  3.221,176  2,918,322  302,854  Gain  *No  Sunday  edition. 
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News  Covers  Detroit 


More  Thoroughly 


Than  Ever 


36,000 

28,000 


Circulation 

Increase 

Sunday 

Over 

a  Year  Ago 


Increase 
Weekdays 
Over  a 
Year  Ago 


Advertisers  in  the  Detroit  market 
employing  Detroit’s  one  big  me¬ 
dium  enjoy  the  rare  good  for¬ 
tune  of  obtaining  an  always 
greater  coverage  of  the  market 
than  they  anticipated.  Between 
May,  1925,  for  example,  and  May, 
1926,  The  News  increased  36,000 
Sunday  and  28,080  weekday  cir¬ 
culation,  bringing  its  total  circu¬ 
lation  to  350,000  Sunday  and  320,- 
000  weekdays.  That  The  News 
thoroughly  covers  the  homes  of 
its  field  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
survey  now  in  progress  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  Detroit.  Below  is  re¬ 
produced  some  typical  results  of 
the  survey,  covering  every  type  of 
district  from  the  wealthiest  to  the 
most  modest. 


Observe  Percentage  of  Coverage  Enjoyed  By  News 


Per- 

Every  Type 

ToUl 

Homes 

Homes 

centage 

Homes 

Can- 

Where 

of 

Covered  by 

in 

Neigh- 

vassed 

Reading 

Detroit 

News 

CoTerage 
by  The 

This  Survey 

borhood 

English 

Is  Read 

Detroit 

News 

District  A . 

...  .124 

103 

98 

95% 

District  B . 

....  143 

139 

133 

96% 

District  C . 

....  58 

52 

43 

83% 

District  D . 

. . . .219 

211 

209 

95% 

District  E . 

...  .118 

106 

97 

91% 

90 

85 

82 

96 

District  F . 

...  .119 

109 

98 

90% 

District  H . 

...  .136 

120 

110 

92% 

District  I . 

...  .161 

125 

112 

90% 

District  J . 

. 84 

79 

68 

86% 

District  K . 

....  83 

79 

63 

80% 

District  L . 

. 112 

104 

74 

71% 

District  M . 

...  .108 

71 

56 

80% 

The  Detroit  News 

Detroit’s  HOME  Newspaper 


350,000  Sunday  Circulation 


320,000  Week  Day  Circulation 
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KANSAS  CITY  STAR  TRUSTEES  REQUEST 
BIDS  FOR  DAILY  BY  JUNE  30 

Nelson  Estate  Trustees  Issue  Call  to  Prospective  Purchasers — 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Organ  Protest  Sale  to  “Out- 
'  siders”  —  William  Allen  White  Says 
Financiers  Want  “Its  Freedom” 


(By  Telegraph  lo  Editor  &  Publisher) 

j^AXSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  June  15.— Local 
interest  in  the  sale  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  was  stirred  Tuesday  by  the 
action  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  when 
it  printed  in  its  publiction.  The  Kansas 
Cityian  an  article  against  outside  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  local  newspaper.  The  article 
which  was  headed  “A  Real  Danger  to 
Kansas  City"  followed  the  announcement 
Sunday  by  the  trustees  that  they  had 
sent  to  all  prospective  purchasers  a  letter 
asking  them  to  have  their  offers  in  the 
trustees’  hands  by  June  30.  The  trustees’ 
letter  said: 

‘‘Since  the  announcement  on  May  14, 
of  our  readiness  to  furnish  information 
to  prospective  purchasers  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  we  have  supplied  information 
to  a  considerable  number,  several  of 
whom  have  announced  their  readiness  and 
desire  to  submit  offer  o. 

“It  is  our  purpose  to  avoid  undue  de¬ 
lay  by  having  offers  in  hand  before  the 
vacation  period  arrives  and,  therefore, 
request  that  offers  be  submitted  for  our 
consideration  by  June  30,  1926. — William 
Volker;  J.  C.  Nichols;  Herbert  V.  Jones. 

“(University  trustees,  the  William 
Rockhill  Nelson  Trust)’’ 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  article  was 
inspired  largely  by  the  reports  in  other 
Kansas  City  newspapers  that  among  those 
who  were  prospective  purchasers  were 
several  chain  newspaper  owners  with 
lieadquarters  in  other  cities.  Also  it  has 
been  reported  that  two  syndicates  in  St. 
Louis  had  been  formed  to  buy  the  Star. 
One  of  them  was  headed  by  a  well  known 
St.  Louis  banker  backing  Frank  Glass 
and  the  other  was  a  group  of  capitalists 
and  politicians  backing  Morton  Jourdon, 
St.  Loius  lawyer. 

Other  prospective  purchasers  whose 
names  have  been  printed  by  Kansas  City 
newspapers  are  Luke  Lea,  owner  of  the 
Nashz-ille  Tennesseean  and  other  southern 
newspapers;  Frank  Gannet  who  heads  a 
chain  of  newspapers  in  New  York  State; 
the  Booth  Publishing  Company  which 
has  a  chain  of  state  papers  in  Michigan; 
Roy  Howard  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  F.  G.  Bonfils  of  the  Denver  Post; 
H.  V.  Jones  of  the  Miruteapolis  Journal 
and  the  present  organization  of  the  Star 
headed  by  Irwin  Kirkwood,  editor.  It  is 
not  known  whether  this  list  is  correct  as 
the  trustees  have  declined  to  make  public 
the  names  of  those  who  sought  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  article  says 
in  part: 

“Now  that  the  Star  is  to  be  sold,  its 
future  control  becomes  of  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  to  this  city.  Is  it  to  continue 
to  be  conducted  by  Kansas  City  men,  or  is 
it  to  pass  to  the  direction  of  outsiders? 

“The  Star  itself  has  been  silent  on  the 
situation.  But  it  is  known  from  publica¬ 
tion  in  other  newspapers,  and  from  com¬ 
mon  report,  that  outside  interests  are  con¬ 
sidering  bidding  for  the  property.  St. 
Louis  syndicates  are  understood  to  be 
making  inquiries.  Several  owners  of 
chains  of  newspapers  are  reported  to  be 
among  the  prospective  purchasers. 

“The  Star  has  been  one  of  the  great 
aggressive  forces  for  Kansas  City  de¬ 
velopment  in  season  and  out.  Suppose 
this  force  should  come  under  control  of 
St.  Louis  capitalists!  Suppose  the  Star 
should  become  a  branch  house,  one  of  a 
chain  of  newspapers  directed  from  some 
eastern  city !  Could  there  be  any  greater 
blow  to  the  progress  of  Kansas  City? 

“The  possibility  of  the  situation  de¬ 
veloping  in  a  way  to  tend  to  make  Kansas 
City  ‘the  vassal  of  St.  Louis,  financially 
and  politically’  has  attracted  attention  in 
all  our  territory.  William  Allen  White 
writes  of  it  in  the  Emporia  Gazette : 

“  ‘Kansas  City  people  should  know  that 
the  wolves  are  gathering  to  attack  them. 


Down  in  St.  Louis  is  a  well  known 
financial  concern.  This  crowd  is  forming 
like  a  wolf  pack  to  attack  Kansas  City,  to 
make  it  a  vassal  of  St.  Louis  financially 
and  politically  by  buying  the  Kansas  City 
.Star. 

“  ‘The  Star  looks  like  a  good  buy  to 
that  outfit.  For  the  wolves  believe  that 
they  will  be  buying  the  only  thing  of 
value  in  it — its  freedom,  its  good  name, 
and  the  fine  talent  of  men  who  have 
made  the  Star.  These  things  seem  to 
be  in  the  market.  But  they  are  not.  Let 
one  breath  of  scandal  touch  the  Star — 
a  scandal  based  on  obvious  fact  and  not 
on  patent  malice,  and  over-night  the  chief 
assets  of  the  Star  will  vanish.’  ’’ 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  article 
after  quoting  William  Allen  White,  con¬ 
cludes  with  this  statement : 

“A  real  crisis  confronts  the  city.  The 
possibility  of  foreign  control  of  this  vital 
exponent  of  Kansas  City’s  progress  has 
seemed  preposterous,  incredible.  But 
nevertheless  we  must  recognize  that  it 
exists.  Such  an  outcome  could  be  re¬ 
garded  only  as  a  public  calamity.” 

Lou  Holland,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  said  today  he  would  feel 
other  than  agitated  about  the  sale  of  any 
Kansas  City  institution  to  interests  with 
headquarters  in  other  cities.  He  said 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  directors  had 
gone  on  record  unanimously  as  opposed 
to  outside  ownership. 

The  value  of  the  Star  has  not  been  in¬ 
dicated  in  any  way  by  the  trustees. 

The  will  of  Colonel  W.  R.  Nelson  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  sale  of  the  newspaper  with¬ 
in  two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Laura  Nelson  Kirkwood. 
Mrs.  Kirkwood  died  Feb.  27  last.  The 
entire  Nelson  estate  was  left  for  founding 
an  art  collection  for  Kansas  City. 


sented  to  me  is  'one  of  maintaining  re¬ 
spect  for  the  courts  and  a  fair  trial  for 
those  charged  with  crime  and  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
A  fair  trial,  in  my  opinion  means  not 
only  one  which  is  fair  to  the  accused 
but  also  fair  to  the  people.  The  rights 
of  the  people  must  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  the  one  accused.  The 
sentence  of  Lindsley  should  stand,  in  my 
opinion,  and  he  deserves  the  punishment 
inflicted.  He  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  justice  and  ex¬ 
hibited  contempt  for  the  courts. 

“After  carefully  reviewing  the  case  I 
am  convinced  that  Lindsley 's  acts  are  not 
a  credit  to  the  journalistic  profession,  and 
that  he  does  not  deserve  the  sympathy 
of  any  respectable  newspaper  publisher 
or  editor.” 


COAST  AD  CLUBS  TO 
MEET  JULY  5-8 


3,000  Expected  to  Attend  23rd  Annual 
Convention  at  San  Francisco — 
Lou  Holland,  Bruce  Barton 
to  Speak 


DAILY  IN  RECEIVERSHIP 


Muskogee  (Okla.)  Press  Lists  Liabili¬ 
ties  at  $120,937,  Asseto  $58,850 

Listing  liabilities  at  more  than  twice 
the  total  assets,  the  Eastern  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company,  owners  of  the 
Muskogee  Press,  have  filed  a  petition  in 
voluntary  bankruptcy  in  federal  district 
court. 

Liabilities  listed  in  the  petition  total 
$120,937.65  and  total  assets  are  placed  at 
$58,850. 

The  corporation  was  adjudged  a  bank¬ 
rupt  by  the  federal  court  and  O. 
Fuller,  business  manager  of  the  paper, 
was  named  receiver. 

The  company  was  organized  two 
years  ago  but  only  recently  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Press,  which  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Muskogee  News. 


More  than  3,000  members  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  attend  the  23d  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  July  5-8.  It  will  mark  the  first 
convention  to  which  non-members  have 
been  admitted.  One  thousand  admission 
coupon  books  have  been  sold.  According 
to  Don  E.  Gilman,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  program  arranged  is  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  of  a  national  conven¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  speakers  scheduled  arc: 

Wallace  R.  Farrington,  governor  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands;  Lew  Hahn,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  New  York  City;  .\I- 
vin  Dodd,  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Lou  E. 
Holland,  president  of  the  National  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau,  Inc.;  Bruce  Barton, 
of  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  Alexander  Fleisher,  San 
Francisco;  Dr.  W.  E.  Hotchkiss,  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  .\d- 
ministration,  Stanford  University,  and 
C.  King  Woodbridge,  president  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

Broad  street,  the  main  north  and  south 
street  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  longest, 
broad,  straight  street  in  the  United  States, 
being  14  miles  in  length. 


PARDON  DENIED  EDITOR 
IN  JAIL  FOR  CONTEMPT 


Alfred  Lindsley,  of  Eureka,  Cal.,  Sen¬ 
tenced  to  $2,000  Fine  or  1,000 
Days  in  Jail — Must  Serve 
His  Term 


Alfred  Lindsley,  former  editor  of  the 
Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Standard  con¬ 
fined  in  the  Humboldt  County  jail  for 
contempt  of  court  was  refused  a  pardon 
recently  by  Governor  Friend  W.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  who  is  himself  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  Lindsley  is  serving  a  1,000  day 
sentence  in  lieu  of  a  $2,(XX)  fine. 

The  editor,  who  was  found  guilty  of 
publishing  articles  for  the  deliberate  pur¬ 
pose  of  influencing  the  judgment  of 
jurors  and  witnesses,  embarrassing  the 
Judge  and  interfering  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice,  claimed  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  imposed  was  excessive. 

Governor  Richardson  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  saying: 

“The  question  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  not  involved  in  this  case.  The 
contempt  was  based  upon  the  finding  of 
the  superior  court  that  Lindsley  had  pub¬ 
lished  four  articles  in  his  newspaper  for 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  influencing  the 
judgment  of  juror  and  witnesses,  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  judge,  and  to  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  justice. 

“Lindsley  did  not  deny  that  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  publishing  the  articles  was  to 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  His  application  for  pardon  is  based 
upon  a  plea  that  the  sentence  was  ex¬ 
cessive. 

“Lindsley  has  had  his  day  in  court  and 
his  case  has  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Appellate  and  Supreme  Courts  of  this 
state.  His  legal  and  constitutional  rights 
have  not  been  violated.  The  issue  pre- 


C/  in 


in  Jacksonville 


Another  hostelry — the  George  Washington — breaks 
ground  for  a  1 3-story  structure  .  .  .  350  guest  rooms 
...  an  investment  of  $1,500,000  .  .  .  Evidence  of 
the  preparation  for  the  growth  of  this  city  .  .  .  Jack¬ 
sonville  goes  on  to  its  radiant  future  without  abeyance. 

And  its  favorite  newspaper — the  accepted  ritual  of 
this  community — continues  to  grow  in  circulation  and 
lineage.  A  good  town  and  a  great  newspaper  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 


9hc9lorida9imcs2inim 

'^JACKSON  V  ILLE_~ 
DAILY  53,000  SUNDAY  70,000 
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QUALITY 

DOMINANCE/ 


Here’s  the  quality-story  that 
May  told  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
Examiner  was,  naturally, . 


FIRST  in  Automobiles  FIRST  in  Furniture 


FIRST  in  Jewelry 


FIRST  in  Musical  Instruments 


FIRST  in  Furs 


FIRST  in  Radio 


FIRST  inBuildingMaterials 


FIRST  in  Toilet  Requisites 


— and  FIRST  in  many  other  important  classifications! 

To  reach  mass-class  buying^power,  you  NEED  The  Examiner  in  Los  Angeles.  The  people  who  buy  The 
Examiner  pay  more  for  it  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  any  other  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles,  and  they 
are  not  lured  by  premium  inducements;  sheer  merit  is  the  Examiner’s  only 

attraction  to  its  great  reader  -  audience .  The  Examiner’s  Merchandising 

Service  Department  is  the  most  effective  west  of  Chicago. 

170,000 
DAILY 


_jiier5 


T.  C.  HOFFMEYER 
Pacific  Coast  Representative 
571  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Telephone  Garfield  2858 
San  Francisco 


W.  W.  CHEW 
Eastern  Representative 
Room  1512 — 285  Madison  Ave. 
Telephone  Caledonia  2093 
New  York  City 


WM.  H.  WILSON 
Western  Representative 
915  Hearst  Bldg. 
Telephone  Main  5000 
Chicago 


390,000 

SUNDAY 
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DELAWARE  RIVER  BRIDGE  A  GIGANTIC 
ENGINEERING  UNDERTAKING 

Tremendous  Structure  Supports  Longest  Suspension  Span  in 
the  World — 1750  Feet  Between  Piers — Total  Length 
1%  Miles— Will  Cost  $37,211,143  Completed 


CHANGES  ON  TULSA  TRIBUNE 

Busineu  and  Editorial  Shifts  An¬ 
nounced  by  Richard  Lloyd  Jones 

Changes  in  both  business  and  editorial 
personnel  for  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily 
Tribune  were  announced  recently  by 
Richard  Lloyd 


The  First 


'T'llE  tremendous  bridge  spanning  the 
^  Delaware  River  between  Philadel- 
I>liia  and  Camden,  now  in  the  course  of 
erection,  and  to  be  opened  to  traffic  on 
July  4,  1926,  will  stand  as  one  of  the 
notable  achievements  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  Delegates  to  the  convention  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  will  cross  the  span  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  its  official  opening.  The  span 
between  the  piers,  1,750  feet,  will  be  the 
longest  in  the  world  for  a  bridge  of  sus¬ 
pension  type,  and  the  whole  structure, 
from  the  Philadelphia  entrance  at  Sixth 
and  Race  streets,  to  the  Camden  entrance 
at  Sixth  and  Penn  streets,  will  be  9,570 
feet  long,  or  about  one  and  three-quarter 
miles.  The  vehicular  capacity  of  the 
bridge  is  figured  for  such  accommoda¬ 
tions  as  may  be  required  a  decade  hence. 

In  1918,  the  legislatures  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey  and  the  City 
Council  of  Philadelphia  made  the  first 
appropriations  for  the  project.  Since 
that  year  the  project  has  been  financed 
by  the  two  States  and  by  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  first  construction  contract,  that  for 
the  two  main  piers,  was  let  in  December, 
1921.  The  engineer  in  charge  is  Ralph 
-Modjeski. 

The  main  piers  upon  which  the  colossal 
towers  rest  are  composed  of  solid  con¬ 
crete,  faced  with  Georgia  granite  down 
to  the  bed  of  the  river.  These  piers  rest 
far  below  the  river,  upon  solid,  everlast¬ 
ing  rock. 

The  Philadelphia  pier  goes  down  ap¬ 
proximately  65  feet,  but  as  the  rock 
formation  slopes  downward  toward  New 
Jersey  territory,  the  engineers  found  it 
necessary  to  dig  about  20  feet  deeper  for 
the  Camden  pier. 

The  anchorages,  also  constructed  of 
concrete,  likewise  rest  upon  solid  rock, 
and  their  depths  are  approximately  the 
same  as  those  of  the  piers,  although  the 
Camden  anchorage  is  twenty  feet  deeper. 
Into  these  anchorages  are  embedded  huge 
steel  girders,  to  which  are  fastened  by 
giant  bolts  the  great  steel  bars  to  which 
the  wires  of  the  cables  are  attached,  as¬ 
suring  absolute  strength  and  safety  for 
the  enormous  loads  which  the  bridge  will 
be  called  upon  to  carry.  The  engineers 
have  estimated  that  under  maximum 
congested  traffic  this  load  will  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  12,000  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 

The  great  burden  of  the  bridge  and  its 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  load,  will  in  the 
final  analysis  be  borne  by  the  two  enor¬ 
mous  cables,  the  largest  ever  constructed 
anywhere  in  the  world.  These  cables 
will  be  composed  of  myriad  wires,  not 
quite  so  thick  as  an  ordinary  lead  pencil. 
Each  wire  has  been  put  to  the  severest 
tests  for  strength.  When  all  the  wires 
are  in  place,  a  wrapping  machine  will 
I  evolve  around  them,  tightly  covering 


Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads 


Staten  Island,  New  York, 
Advance 
Says — 

“The  longer  we  live  with  our 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR  press, 
the  better  we  like  it.” 

DUPLEX 


FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


them  with  still  other  wires,  and  forming 
a  solid  mass  30  inches  in  diameter. 

If  all  these  wires  could  be  placed  end 
to  end,  their  total  length  would  form  a 
steel  band  long  enough  to  go  around  the 
earth,  with  100  miles  to  lap  over. 

Some  interesting  figures  concerning  the 
bridge  follow : 

Steel  in  bridge,  50,000  tons. 

Masonry  in  bridge,  320,000  cu.  yards. 

Len^h  of  bridge,  1.81  miles. 

Vehicular  capacity  of  bridge— 6,000  per 
hour. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Bridge: 

Main  Bridge .  $15,632,000 

Philadelphia  Approach .  5,121,677 

Camden  .Approach .  3,663,800 

$24,417,477 

Cost  of  Construction,  Real 

Estate,  Philadelphia ;  Real 

Estate,  Camden,  etc .  12,793,666 

Total  Cost  of  Bridge . $37,211,143 

Moore  Rejoins  Hearst  Staff 

Louis  J.  F.  Moore,  for  five  years  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Murok  Realty 
Corporation,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  to  join 
the  promotion  department  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  New  York. 

Hepner  to  Join  Japan  Advertiser 

Harold  S.  Hepner,  former  newspaper 
man  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  and  Mrs. 
Hepner  have  left  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  for 
Tokio,  Japan,  where  Mr.  Hepner  will  be 
connected  with  the  Japan  Advertiser. 


Jones,  editor  and 
publisher,  made 
necessary,  he  said, 
by  the  growth 
of  the  paper. 

Changes  an¬ 
nounced  are  as 
follows : 

Crawford 
Wheeler,  nation- 
a  1  advertising 
manager,  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager, 
succeeding  W.  B. 

Dimon,  resigned 

on  account  of  ill  Richasd  L.  Jones 
health.  Mr. 

Wheeler  was  formerly  associate  editor  of 
the  Tribune. 

Charles  M.  Barde,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  to  promotion  advertising  manager, 
a  new  department. 

Lewis  R.  Malone,  assistant  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  to  manager. 

H.  W.  Hussey,  local  advertising  staff 
to  national  advertising  manager. 

J.  T.  Cargile,  acting  in  place  of  Mr. 
Dimon,  remains  as  treasurer. 

R.  C.  Orlopp,  for  10  years  an  assistant 
in  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  has  been  made  cir¬ 
culation  manager  succeeding  J.  V.  Hol- 
lett,  resigned.  Mr.  Hollett  goes  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  account  of  Mrs.  Hollett’s  health. 

In  the  news  department,  the  following 
changes  are  made:  Joseph  Meyers,  to 
news  editor;  John  Booker,  telegraph 
editor;  Joseph  Brandt,  city  editor;  A.  O. 
Hart,  copy  editor ;  Manton  Marrs,  copy 
desk;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Emery,  copy  editor, 
reporter;  Joseph  Morris,  reporter;  W. 
C.  .Anderson,  reporter. 


country! 


Advertisers  who  are  desirous  of 
covering  I..atin-America’s  logical 
markets  for  American  goods  in 
an  efficient  manner,  yet  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  will  find  it 
decidedly  to  their  advantage  to 
use  the  publicaticns  cn  this  list, 
each  dominant  in  its  respective 
held.  This  office  is  maintained 
hy  the  following  leading  publica¬ 
tions  of  Latin-America,  with  us 
in  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
sisting  American  manufacturers 
and  advertising  agencies  to  de¬ 
velop  their  business  with  the  mar¬ 
kets  which  these  publications 
serve  and  dominate. 


ARGENTINA 
La  Nacion 

Buenos  Aires 
Mundo 

Argentino 
El  Hocar 
Don  Goyo 

BOLIVIA 

La  Republica 
La  Pas 

BRAZIL 

Diario  De  Pernambuco 
Pernambuco 

Revista  Da  Semana 
Eu  Sei  Tudo 
A  ScENA  Muda 
Almanack  Eu  Sei  Tudo 
Rio  De  Janeiro 

CHILE 

El  Mercuric 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
Antofagasta 
Zig-Zag 

SUCESOS 
Familia 
Los  Sports 
CORRE  VUELA  ' 

COLOMBIA 

El  Espectador 
Bogota 

CUBA 

El  Mundo 
Habana 
Bohemia 
Elegancias 

ECUADOR 

El  Guante 

Guayaquil 

PARAGUAY 
El  Diario 

Asuncion 

PERU 

El  Comercio 
Lima 
La  Cronica 
Lima 
V  ARIEDADES 
M  UNDIAL 

URUGUAY 

Diario 

Del  Plata 
El  Plata 

M  ontci’ideo 
Mundo 

Uriguayo 


S.  S.  KOPPE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

PubUtheri*  Repr0$mntativ0 
TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Bryant  6900 
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Ultra  Modem  Methods  and  Eq 


Pony  Autoplate  Machine 


HAND-MADE  PLATES  are  no  longer  welcome  in  the 
modern  olant.  Their  inherent  inaccuracies  and  the 


1  1  modern  plant.  Their  inherent  inaccuracies  and  the 
uncertainties  incident  to  their  uSe  result  in  wasting  of  time, 
labor,  and  newsprint. 

All  modern  plants  are  now  Autoplate-equipped  because 
Autoplate  plates  are  uniformly  accurate  in  curvature  and 
thickness. 


The  PONY  AUTOPLATE  Machine  occupies  the  space 
of  but  9  ft.  5  in.  by  2  ft.  7  in.  and  may  be  worked  by  one 
man.  It  casts  and  finishes  newspaper  printing  plates  more 
swiftly  and  economically  than  can  the  conventional  hand¬ 
worked  apparatus.  Autoplate  plates  require  no  hand¬ 
tooling;  they  are  delivered  completely  finished,  cold  and 
dry,  ready  for  press. 

The  AUTOPLATE  Way  is  the  only  Modern  Way. 


III. 


i 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpo 


s 
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ment  for  T  oday’s  Requirements 


Bee-Line  Press 


This  is  the  simplest  and  swiftest  smaller-city  newspaper 
orintine  oress  in  the  world — orintina  at  the  same  soeed 


1  printing  press  in  the  world — printing  at  the  same  speed 
and  as  handsomely  as  the  larger  metropolitan  daily  presses. 


It  is  easy  to  operate,  easy  to  adjust  and  easy  to  install.  From 
a  single  location,  the  pressman  may  view  every  operation 
of  printing,  folding  and  delivery.  There  is  no  roll  lifting. 


It  meets  every  requirement  of  the  smaller-city  daily  pub¬ 
lisher  and  is  unit-built  to  economically  care  for  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present. 


The  BEE-LINE  PRESS  relieves  the  publisher  of  the  many 
limitations  of  flat-bed  printing  earlier  than  any  other  press. 
It  is  a  handy  tool  and  a  first-rate  printer.  It  requires  no  pit. 


I 

i 

% 

I 


TION,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


i 


These  28  leading  lotva  daily- 
newspapers  offer  a  valuable 
marketing  service — uniform  co¬ 
operation  for  you  over  the  en¬ 
tire  state.  Write  for  the  “Iowa 
plan.” 


A^verage  wealth  greater — living 
standard  higfKr — in  Iowa 


Iowa’s  taxable  wealth  per  capita  is  $4, 1 46, 
as  compared  with  $2,731 — the  nation’s 
average.  (Latest  financial  report  of  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Census). 

Iowa  has  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy  of 
any  state.  Has  the  most  telephones  in 
proportion  to  population.  Twice  as  many 
Iowa  people,  proportionately,  have  high 
school  education  as  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

Though  Iowa  ranks  twenty-third  in  area; 
though  less  than  half  of  her  people  are 
engaged  in  farming,  here  is  how  Iowa 
compares  with  the  other  states  in  agricul- 


First  in  value  each  of  corn,  oats,  horses, 
hogs  and  poultry. 

First  in  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings. 


First  in  total  value  of  farm  products. 

First  in  combined  value  of  live  stock. 

First  in  total  value  of  farm  property. 

First  in  percentage  of  farm  land  improved. 

Yet,  the  yearly  value  of  Iowa’s  industrial 
output  exceeds  that  of  her  field  crops! 

The  question  of  selling  to  this  woiiderful 
market  is  simplified  by  one  fact :  Iowa  peo¬ 
ple  are  partial  to  their  daily  newspapers. 
In  the  cities,  in  the  villages,  on  the  farms 
— practically  every  family  reads  one  of 
these  28  leading  dailies  every  day. 

You  can  deal  with  all  these  papers  as  with 
one  publication  if  you  wish. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  rates  and  full 
information. 


THE  IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  Tribune 
Boone  News-Republican 
Burlington  Gazette 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
Cedar  Falla  Record 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Centerville  lowegian  &  Citizen 


Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 

Davenport  Democrat 

Davenport  Times 

Des  Moines  Capital 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 

Dubuque  Times-Journal 


Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Keokuk  Gate-City 
Marshalltown  Times  Republican 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine  Journal 


Oelwein  Register 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 


IOWA  — WHERE  EVERY  FAMILY  READS  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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STEER  YOUR  RETAILERS  AWAY  FROM 
UNSUCCESSFUL  TYPES  OF  SALES  EVENTS 

Southern  Department  Store’s  Sales  Fell  Off  When  Club 
Women  Managed  Store  for  a  Day — Buyers 
Feared  Being  Patronized 

By  PHIUP  FRANCIS  NOWLAN 


I^EWSPAPER  advertising  managers 
generally  are  on  the  search  for  new 
ideas  to  pass  on  to  their  merchant 
friends,  and  any  unusual  and  successful 
sale  staged  by  a  merchant  in  one  city  is 
likely  to  be  profitable  reading  for  adver¬ 
tising  managers  in  other  cities. 

Likewise,  it’s  sometimes  valuable  to  be 
posted  on  campaigns  that  did  tiot  pay  for 
themselves,  in  order  to  advise  advertis¬ 
ers  who  may  be  contemplating  a  similar 
“stunt,”  and  who  may  blame  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  paper’s  advertising 
columns  when  they  find  it  doesn’t  work. 

Here’s  a  special  event  that  was  staged 
by  one  of  the  leading  stores  in  the 
^uth.  It  was  a  success  or  a  failure 
according  to  how  you  look  al  it.  As  a 
piece  of  institutional  publicity  it  went 
far  toward  accomplishing  a  purpose  the 
store  has  been  working  for  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  It  was  expected  that  it 
would  also  produce  an  extra  volume  of 
business  on  the  day  of  the  sale.  But  in 
this  it  was  an  absolute  “dud.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  store  didn’t  do  as  much 
business  as  on  a  normal  business  day. 

And  from  the  result  of  the  event  the 
store  management  has  concluded  that  the 
co-operation  of  an  outside  organization, 
association  or  dub  is  a  decided  liability, 
except  perhaps  from  the  viewpoint  of 
institutional  good  will. 

The  store  and  city  shall  be  nameless 
for  the  sake  of  freedom  in  discussing  the 
results  of  the  sale. 

Briefly,  the  idea  was  this.  The  de¬ 
partment  store,  having  moved  into  new 
quarters,  much  larger  than  many  peo^e 
in  the  city  thought  was  warranted,  staged 
one  gigantic  sale  to  prove  that  it  could 
do  a  given  volume  of  business — which 
we  shall  call  100%  for  purposes  of  this 
I  discussion — in  one  day.  Actually,  due 
I  to  the  careful  preparation  of  an  inten- 
I  sive  advertising  campaign  preceding  this 
day,  it  exceeded  this  amount  by  about 
I  9%.  Having  accomplished  this  it  de- 
j  termined  to  stage  another  sale  to  drive 
i  home  to  the  women  of  the  city  the 
fact  that  while  it  carried  a  heavy  pro¬ 
portion  of  inexpensive  and  economical 
merchandise,  it  also  carried  as  good 
quality  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  city 
at  prices  in  reasonable  proportion.  It 
had  never  had  much  of  the  “elite”  trade. 

It  so  happened  that  the  leading 
women’s  organization  in  the  city  was 
badly  in  need  of  funds  at  the  time.  The 
management  therefore  publicly  offered 
the  store  for  one  day  to  the  women’s 
organization.  Members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  given  day  were  to  act  as 
the  management  of  the  store  and  receive 
1  given  percentage  of  the  net  sales. 
Spectacular  full-page  advertising  an¬ 
nounced  the  plan.  The  copy  was  such 
that  it  could  not  be  overlooked.  It 


would  have  “stopped”  any  reader  of  the 
several  issues  in  which  it  appeared,  even 
non-residents.  The  club  women  took 
charge  on  the  given  day,  and  ail  ar¬ 
rangements  went  as  planned.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  the  public  did  not  come. 

Why?  Was  there  any  popular  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  women’s  club? 

No,  everybody  in  town  wished  the 
club  well.  Many  women,  members  of 
"the  elite,”  who  had  never  entered  the 
store  before  made  its  acquaintance,  and 
there  was  much  evidence  that  they  were 
pleasantly  surprised  in  it.  In  that  re¬ 
spect  the  sale  was  a  success.  More  of 
them  found  their  way  into  the  store  in 
one  day  than  would  otherwise  have 
entered  it  in  a  year. 

But  the  point  was  this.  The  women 
of  moderate  circumstances,  who  nor¬ 
mally  form  the  bulk  of  the  store’s  trade, 
were  “scared  off”  by  the  fact  that  the 
club  women  were  in  charge.  They 
feared,  it  seemed,  that  there  might  be 
some  danger  of  their  being  “patronized.” 
They  would  rub  elbows  with  society 
women  on  the  same  side  of  the  store 
counter,  but  they  did  not  want  to  face 
them  across  the  counter. 

Sales  that  day  were  only  20  per  cent, 
(of  the  100%  figure  mentioned)  whereas 
on  a  normal  day  with  no  special  sale  it 
was  nothing  unusual  for  them  to  run  35, 
45  or  even  55  per  cent.  The  merchandis¬ 
ing  was  right,  the  advertising  was  right, 
and  the  weather  was  right.  There  was 
only  one  thing  to  which  the  poor  volume 
of  sales  could  be  attributed. 

In  the  future  the  management  of  this 
store  intends  to  rely  on  its  own  strength 
in  its  merchandising  events,  and  not  call 
upon  outside  auxiliaries. 


How  to  Get 
More  Circulation 

1.  Make  a  good  n*w»pap€T. 

2.  SM  it  in  a  butinata-lika 

monnar. 

An  old  formula,  but  still  the  best. 
With  my  staff  of  clean,  aggressive 
salesmen  1  can  get  you  all  the 
circulation  you  want  and  with  a 
good  product  which  I  can  also 
help  you  make,  you  will  hold  the 
new  business. 

No  contests,  no  tricks — just  selling. 
Lat  ma  ahowyeu  what  I  hava  dona 
for  othar  popart  and  what  I  can 
do  for  yoa.  W  rita  or  wira. 

F.  J.  Narks  Circniation  Service 

2524  E.  734  Street,  Cleveland,  0. 


Phone  Central  4802 

FOR  DISPLAY  OR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  IN 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  NEWSPAPERS 


ADVERTISING  PLACED  IN 


POLISH 
GERMAN 
SWEDISH 
DANISH 
NORWEGIAN  * 
GREEK 


BOHEMIAN 

JEWISH 

LITHUANIAN 

HUNGARIAN 

ITALIAN 

ETC 


NEWSPAPERS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Os  yon  know  that  76%  of  Chicaro's  popnlat: 
Write  for  our  “Book  of  Facts”  on  C^caco’ 


Classified  Advertising  De|>t. 

GRACE  F.  LITTLE,  Mgr. 
Expert  Ad-Takers 
Complete  Information 
Our  Service  in  FREE 

Our  Rates  Are  Same  as  Publishers* 
Largest  Foreign  Language 
Representatives  n  the  Mid-West 

on  is  foreign  bom  or  of  foreign  parentage  I 
1  population. 


Publishers’  Representative 

UNIVERSAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


132  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

An  Organisation  Serving  Advertisers  and  Agencies  according  to  the  recognised  Practice 
of  Publishers’  Representatives. 


supplying  all  the  needs 
of  this  great  Inland  Empire 


Here’s  the  greatest  try-out  terri' 
tory  in  the  United  States  com' 
pletely  covered  by  the 

STAR-TELEGRAM  and  RECORD-TELEGRAM 

with  more  circulation  than  any 
three  other  newspapers  in  this 
territory  combined. 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 

More  Than  120,000 


No  Premiums 


No  Contests 


Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 

(EVENING) 

M  iDOTti)  Rmrd'f eiegmni 


(MORNING) 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
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WORLD^S  FAIR  IN  THE  MAKING  AT  SESQUI  CITY 

Exposition  Not  Complete,  But  There’s  Plenty  to  See  at  League  Island  Park,  Three  Miles  from  Hotel 

Headquarters — Treasure  Island  Transported  from  Wembley 


A  WORLD’S  fair  in  the  making  is  the 
spectacle  offered  A.  A.  C.  W.  dele¬ 
gates  at  Sesqui  City,  new  name  for 
League  Island  Park,  three  miles  down 
Broad  street  from  hotel  headquarters, 
the  Bellevue-Stratford.  Those  expecting 
a  completed  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition 
will  be  disappointed.  Philadelphians 
candidly  admit  the  affair  will  not  be  in 
full  swing  until  July  4,  when  the  grounds 
and  buildings  will  be  officially  dedicated 
by  President  Coolidge. 

But  even  as  it  stands  now,  those  who 
like  history,  romance  and  industrial 
progress  materialized  for  them  within 
wood,  stucco,  and  brick  walls  instead  of 
within  the  covers  of  a  book,  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  the  world  concentrated 
for  them  within  walking  distance,  will 
find  plenty  to  see  beyond  the  big  cracked 
Liberty  Bell  replica  that  hangs  over  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Sesqui  grounds. 

The  Philadelphia  daily  papers  supply 
the  news  of  the  special  features  scheduled 
for  convention  week,  June  19-24.  Certain 
regular  exhibits  and  buildings  noted  in  a 
trip  around  the  Sesqui  city,  even  in 
their  incomplete  state,  are  worthy  of  a 
visit. 

After  paying  fifty  cents  admission,  you 
can  ride  in  a  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Electric  bus  for  ten  cents  about  the 
streets  of  this  pageant  town,  and  thus 
avoid  the  temptations  of  the  all  too  fre¬ 
quent  soft  drink  and  peanut  stands. 

It  is  hard  to  say  today  what  state  the 
exposition  buildings,  with  their  grandiose 
names,  will  be  in  tomorrow.  Workmen 
are  transforming  scaffoldings  into  archi¬ 
tecture  with  magical  swiftness. 

Those  attending  the  auditorium  for  the 
first  inspirational  meeting  will  find  this 
mammoth  building  complete  at  least.  It 


stands  at  the  right  as  you  enter  the  main 
gate,  where  Broad  street  becomes  the 
“Avenue  of  the  Colonies.”  Across  this 
avenue  is  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts,  half 
filled  with  exhibits  and  half  with  prom¬ 
ises.  Here  is  a  Danish  exhibit  of  pottery, 
pewter  and  porcelain,  e.xhibited  by  the 
firm  of  Peter  Hertz,  jewelers  and  silver¬ 
smiths  to  the  Royal  Court  of  Denmark, 
established  in  1834.  This  e.xhibit,  valued 
at  many  thousands  of  dollars,  is  in  charge 
of  Torkal  Hertz,  of  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  removed  of  the  founder  of  the 
house.  If  artistic  presents  are  wanted, 
they  may  be  purchased  here.  The  place  is 
filled  with  many  small  stands  at  which 
women  sell  knickknacks  and  handiwork 
articles.  Then  there  are  some  purely  in¬ 
dustrial  booths,  such  as  those  operated 
by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  the 
Underwood  and  Remington  typewriters, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  Palace  of  Agriculture  stands  next 
door  to  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts. 
When  visited  the  other  day  it  was  not 
complete.  At  the  model  post  office  next 
door  it  is  possible  to  see  the  first  100  per 
cent  finished  exhibit  on  the  grounds,  but 
standing  just  in  front  of  it  is  the  pro¬ 
posed  Tower  of  Light,  still  in  early  build¬ 
ing  stages. 

Xearby  is  the  Taj  Mahal,  or  India 
building,  garishly  white  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  atmosphere,  and  lacking  the  mirror 
pool  of  the  pictures.  Carpenters  are  still 
at  work  inside,  where  a  number  of  ex¬ 
hibits  offering  jewelry  from  India  for  sale 
are  open.  Here  too  is  a  restaurant  to 
give  one  an  actual  taste  of  the  Indies. 
The  Pennsylvania  building  is  not  quite 
finished  and  contains  no  exhibits. 

Sulgrave  Manor,  with  its  cool  gray 
stone,  comes  as  a  relief  after  the  stucco. 


This  repro<luction  of  the  home  of  George 
Washington’s  ancestors  in  England,  said 
to  be  exact  in  every  detail,  was  erected 
by  the  Colonial  Dames — the  British  dele¬ 
gates,  and  those  who  visited  the  original 
in  1924,  can  tell  how  exact. 

A  stone’s  throw  away,  the  visitor  finds 
himself  back  home  across  the  Atlantic, 
but  in  America  of  colonial  days.  High 
Street  of  Philadelphia  in  1776  has  been 
rebuilt  to  charm  with  its  quaintness  the 
skyscraper  minds  of  today.  For  those 
who  like  such  details.  High  street  covers 
a  piece  of  ground  800  by  240  feet  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Avenue  of  the  Col¬ 
onies.  In  1776  it  was  the  Market  street 
of  the  city.  It  is  the  typical  Colonial 
square,  with  the  town  hall  at  one  end, 
facing  the  market  place  at  the  other. 
Other  buildings  reproduced  on  High 
street  are  the  Quaker  meeting  house,  and 
the  first  brick  house  built  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  bricks  were  brought  from 
overseas  as  ballast  on  a  Colonial  ship. 
The  reproduction  is  called  the  Dames’ 
school,  and  serves  as  headquarters  for 
women  teachers  of  the  country. 

High  street  comprises  22  separate 
structures,  embodying  the  forgotten  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  other  days,  including  a 
market  house  to  contain  ^  booths  where 
women  will  sell  articles  to  visitors. 

Like  pages  torn  from  a  child’s  picture 
book  is  “Treasure  Island”,  a  group  of 
tiny,  brightly  painted  houses  in  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  a  knoll  on  the  bank  of  an  artifi¬ 
cial  pond.  This  exhibit  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Wembly  Exposition, 
where  it  was  seen  by  delegates  to  the 
London  A.A.C.W.  convention. 

Across  from  Treasure  Island,  w'orkmen 
are  still  completing  erection  of  various 
amusement  devices,  which  will  eventually 


when  completed,  be  called  the  “Gladway.” 

But  so  many  buildings  are  as  yet  in¬ 
complete.  Philadelphia  and  its  attitude 
toward  the  Sesqui-Centennial  is  mystify¬ 
ing  to  the  out-of-town  visitor. 

The  Quaker  City  is  like  a  small  boy 
with  his  nose  held  compelled  to  take  a 
(lose  of  very  bad  medicine,  much  against 
his  will,  because  the  bad  medicine  is 
good  for  him.  .\nd  the  small  boy  is  just 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  distasteful 
stuff  has  its  good  effects. 

Many  Philadelphians  have  opposed  the 
Sesqui — largely  because  of  the  condition 
of  the  city’s  streets  and  a  feeling  that 
the  city  would  be  unable  to  entertain  a 
vast  crowd  of  visitors.  Those  in  charge 
had  eight  years  in  which  to  prepare,  and 
have  only  really  waked  up  in  the  last 
eight  weeks.  Putting  it  bluntly  children 
of  the  home  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  have  been  a  bit  ashamed  of 
the  old  homestead  and  its  failure,  through 
political  conditions  to  make  improvements 
in  streets  and  subways  that  should  have 
been  made  years  ago. 

Philadelphia,  however,  has  suddenly 
snapped  out  of  its  lethargy,  because  the 
patriotic  visitors  have  reversed  the  order 
and  sold  the  Sesqui-Centennial  to  them. 

There  was  much  furore  because  the 
Fairmount  Park  grounds,  scene  of  the  cen¬ 
tennial.  were  not  chosen  as  headquarters 
for  the  1926  affair.  Choosing  of  the 
Navy  Yard  region  was  opposed  hotly. 
Now  that  it  is  realized  that  a  section 
formerly  worth  only  $10  an  acre  has  in¬ 
creased  in  value  to  $20,000  an  acre  there 
is  quite  a  change  of  heart.  Estimates  are 
that  the  property  value  increase  and  the 
assessment  of  the  newly  valuable  section 
alone  will  bring  in  enough  money  to  make 
the  necessary  improvements  in  the  streets. 


EL  MUNDO  of  HAVANA 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  their  United  States  office,  503  Times  Building,  New 
York  City,  in  charge  of  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  their  advertising  agencies  in  the  development  of  one  of  America  s  nearest, 
best  and  logical  markets — CUBA. 

EL  MUNDO  is 

FIRST  —  in  circulation.  EL  MUNDO  has  the  lairgest  and  best  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  Cuba.  EL 
MUNDO  covers  the  island  like  a  blanket  and  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  buying  habits  of  a  country 
which  has  the  largest  purchasing-power  per  capita  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

FIRST  — in  NEWS. 

FIRST  —  in  classified  advertising  (ne2U'ly  double  that  of  its  nearest  competitor) 

FIRST  —  in  national  advertising 
FIRST  —  in  local  display  advertising 
FIRST  —  in  American  advertising 
FIRST  —  in  EVERYTHING. 

“Ask  EL  MUNDO  about  Cuba” 
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What  the  NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL  Did  For  Duco 

The  letter  from  E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  65?  Co.,  reproduced  herewith,  tells 
a  story,  which  is  typical  of  the  experience  of  New  York  Evening  Journal 
advertisers. 


This  welhknown  com¬ 
pany,  makers  of  Duco, 
the  new  chemical  finish 
for  automobiles,  furni¬ 
ture,  etc.,  wished  to 
introduce  this  product 
in  the  New  York 
market  —  to  build  up 
the  use  of  Duco  in  the 


The  co-operation  of  the 
Evening  Journal  Mer¬ 
chandising  Department,  the 
tremendously  effective  color- 
page  advertisements  in  the 
Evening  Journal  itself,  pro¬ 
duced  results  far  beyond  their 
hopes  or  expectations.  More 
Duco  was  sold  to  householders 
in  the  first  three  weeks  than 
the  du  Pont  Company  had 
thought  could  be  sold  during 
an  entire  campaign! 


Net  Paid  Circulation  for  six  months  Copies 

ending  March  31,  1926,  was  0^0^  a  Day 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  JOURNAL 

Largest  Evening  Circulation  in  America- — and  at  3c  a  Copy  Daily — 5c  on  Saturdays 
DOUBLE  the  Circulation  of  Any  Other  New  York  Evening  Newspaper  PLUS  107,563 


home  as  an  adjunct  to 
its  many  industrial  uses. 


C.I.ew  PcwT  oc  NcMowasa  Companv 
Wl  IM«M  CTOn.  OCUMME 

ACviRTiMncOintriMiHr 


May  7. 1936. 

New  York  Evening  Journal, 

2  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirsi 

You  will  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  read  the  (acts  laid  down  in  this 
letter.  They  surprised  and  pleased  us  greatly. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  merchandising  cooperation  from 
newspapers,  but  thife  is  our  fiAt^hand  experience  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  all  forces  pulling  together. 

With  the.  cooperation  of  the  Journal  Merchandising  Department 
we  more  than  doubled  the  initial  number  of  retail  outlets  selling  Duco 
for  Handy  Home  Uses  in  your  marketing  area. 

Likesvise  wc  were  pleased  with  the  attention  value  of  our  opening 
color  page  advertisement  and  more  Brush  Duco  was  sold  in  the  first 
three  weeks  than  we  had  originally  thought  might  be  sold  during  the 
entire  campaign. 

Naturally,  wc  are  gratified  and  as  you  know,  are  continuing  to  use 
the  Journal  for  tbs  Campaign. 


Wm.  A.  Hart 
RED 


Very  truly  yours. 

Director  of  Advertisirtg 
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REORGANIZATION  IS  DUE 

The  pages  of  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  a  measure  reflect  the  astonishing  development 
of  internationally  organized  advertising. 

This  is  the  triumph  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  which  is  next  week  to  celebrate 
in  brilliant  ceremony  its  twenty-second  annual  con¬ 
vention.  A  vast  assembly  of  advertising  Americans 
will  greet  distinguished  colleagues  from  overseas  and 
ir!  general  and  special  session  consider  an  infinite 
variety  of  problems  and  again  unite  in  action  to  give 
impetus  to  the  world-wide  movement. 

Every  thinking  advertising  man  is  aware  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  really  only  in  swaddling  clothes.  Marvelous 
as  has  been  the  post-war  development,  the  future 
presents  a  prospect  only  bounded  by  the  imagination, 
courage  and  co-operative  spirit  of  the  votaries  of 
commercial  propaganda. 

Editor  &  Publisher  takes  this  occasion  to  welcome 
to  the  shrine  of  our  press  freedom  the  advertising 
host  from  the  states  and  foreign  lands.  This  conven¬ 
tion  promises  to  be  the  most  fruitful  of  any  of  the 
annual  gatherings. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World  is  not  a  social  organization 
— it  is  the  leader  and  defender  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  economic  movements  of  modern  times.  The 
Philadelphia  convention  has  grave  business  in  hand, 
as  well  as  a  glittering  inspirational  program. 

The  name  of  the  organization  is  a  misnomer.  The 
A.  A.  C.  W.  is  not  merely  a  federation  of  clubs, 
but  is  the  highly  charged  motor  of  a  commercial 
philosophy  upon  which  the  entire  machine  is  operat¬ 
ing  in  this  country  and  from  which  the  whole  civilized 
world  is  increasingly  drawing  power.  That  “Clubs” 
should  be  dropped  from  the  name  of  the  organization 
is  a  good  suggestion.  The  A.  A.  C.  W.  is  an  inter¬ 
national  advertising  conference  and  should  be  known 
as  such.  The  word  “Qubs”  misrepresents  it. 

One  of  the  powerful  influences  created  by  the  A.  A. 
C  W.  movement  is  the  body  known  and  separately 
incorporated  as  the  Better  Business  Bureaus,  which 
has  developed  a  corps  of  experts  to  examine  into  the 
integrity  of  advertising  and  take  action  with  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  advertising.  There  are  no 
words  to  express  our  enthusiastic  approval  of  this 
principle.  The  work  the  Bureaus  have  done  deserves 
commendation  as  high  public  service  and  merits  ample 
support. 

For  months  Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  hearing 
that  there  was  a  movement  to  disassociate  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus  from  the  Advertising  Qubs  of  the 
World.  We  are  not  clear  as  to  the  motives,  but  the 
inconsistency  and  wrong  of  such  cecession  are  obvious. 
When  the  Better  Business  Bureaus  are  disassociated 
from  the  general  advertising  organization  they  shall 
become  mere  detective  agencies  operating  outside  of 
the  advertising  organization  and  independent  of  its 
moral  as  well  as  financial  support.  Whereas  the 
bureaus’  activities  are  now  generally  welcomed  heavy 
resistance  from  organizations  that  should  be  whole¬ 
hearted  in  support  of  this  public  service  would  block 
independent  vigilance  work.  The  wisest  heads  in 
advertising  predict  nothing  but  disaster  for  bureaus 
conducted  independent  of  the  general  advertising 
movement.  The  cecession  talk  is  destructive  and, 
if  we  may  remark,  underestimates  the  moral  power 
of  the  advertising  host  that  makes  up  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  and  all 
of  its  branches  deserve  better  financial  support  than 
has  been  given  in  the  past.  That  individuals  who  are 
giving  unselfishly  of  their  time  to  promote  the  adver¬ 
tising  cause  should  also  be  called  upon  to  pledge  their 
personal  finances  to  guarantee  organization  deficits  is 
an  extreme  absurdity.  The  A.  A.  C.  W.  should  be 
well  financed. 

Reorganization  is  due  at  Philadelphia!  The  A.  A. 
C.  W.  has  outgrown  its  suit  of  clothes.  The  adver¬ 
tising  interests  and  those  who  live  by  them  demand  a 
stronger  body  and  harmonious  operation  of  its  several 
functions. 

Every  newspaper  man  tn  America  knows  that 
Carl  Magee  shot  a  bystander  while  prone  on 
the  floor  fighting  for  his  life  against  an  unpro¬ 
voked  assault  by  the  thug  ex-Judge  Leahy: 
what  do  they  think  of  a  district-  attorney  and 
state  court  that  made  Magee  face  trial  for  man- 
slaughterf 


WHY  THE  SUMMER  SLUMP? 

WHY  is  there  a  Summer  let-down  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  business?  The  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  the  midsummer  months  certainly  does 
not  reflect  economic  conditions  in  this  country.  In 
truth  it  reflects  the  ennui,  fatigue,  lassitude  of  the 
sellers  of  advertising  and  the  persistent  coddling  of 
this  psychology  by  managements.  Business  proceeds 
as  usual  in  many  departments  of  trade  through  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August.  Money  is  spent 
for  commodities.  People  read  newspapers,  often  more 
completely  because  of  larger  leisure.  It  is  not  the 
average  man’s  experience  that  there  is  any  decrease  in 
his  buying  of  family  requirements.  Why,  then,  the 
Summer  slump? 

Last  year  in  25  leading  cities  of  the  country  news¬ 
paper  linage  totals  for  July  and  August  were  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  below  the  total  for  October  of  the 
same  year.  There  is  no  justification  in  logic  or  the 
facts  for  such  slackening  of  newspaper  advertising 
activity. 

Fn  a  long  list  of  American  industries  there  is  no 
seasonable  variation  in  the  volume  of  trade.  In  some 
industries  June,  July  and  August  are  peak  months. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  businesses  decline  in 
the  hot  weather  months.  But  there  is  no  warranted 
one-third  balance  against  normal  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  volume. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  System  a  writer  lists  36  out  of 
85  leading  lines  of  business  which  actually  enjoy  their 
peaks  of  trade  in  June,  July  or  August,  or  all  three 
of  these  months.  Of  the  number  24  make  their  high 
year  records  in  July  and  August.  Among  the  latter 
are:  Automobile  supplies,  builder’s  materials,  clothes 
and  clothing,  corsets,  creamery  supplies,  feed,  flour, 
grain  and  hay,  food-products,  hardware,  jewelry, 
meat,  musical  instruments,  oil,  paint,  photographic 
supplies,  rubber  goods,  steam  heating,  trunks,  wall¬ 
paper,  bedding,  brass  goods,  insurance,  transportation, 
agricultural  implements,  bricks,  rope,  fertilizers,  furni¬ 
ture,  leather,  millinery,  real  estate  and  engines. 

Now,  surely,  in  that  impressive  list  of  lines  that 
thrive  best  under  the  glare  of  the  midsummer  sun, 
there  is  plenty  of  work  for  advertising  men  to  do. 

Grant  that  it  is  up-hill  work,  that  resistance  is 
against  the  summer  lassitude  of  space  buyers  and  that 
a  high  percentage  of  calls  avail  nothing  due  to  the 
fact  that  prospects  are  spending  the  afternoon  motor¬ 
ing  with  friend  wife  or  seeking  to  cup  a  little  white 
ball,  nevertheless  in  the  branches  of  trade  that  enjoy 
their  peak  trade  in  June,  July  and  August  there  are 
advertising  schedules  for  energetic  solicitors  who  are 
able  to  talk  advertising  through  wilted  collars. 

To  the  frenzied  arri-vist  no  idea  is  ivorth  con¬ 
sideration  until  it  has  been  slightly  amended  and 
svholly  appropriated. 


22,500  DEAD;  675,000  INJURED 

Occasionally  we  hear  some  editorial  man 
say;  “We  do  not  campaign  for  anything,  not 
because  we  have  lost  the  crusading  spirit  or 
hesitate  to  create  controversy,  but  solely  because  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  issues  of  sufficient  interest  to  hold 
public  attention  in  this  exciting  jazz  and  easy-dollar 
era.” 

Perhaps  the  situation  in  this  country  regarding  the 
hideous,  barbarous,  insane  misuse  of  the  automobile 
might  hold  “them”  for  a  few  issues,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  annual  horror  of  22,500 
deaths  and  675,000  injured  can  be  materially  reduced 
when  newspapers  demand  local  legislation  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  safe  traffic  regulation  and  also  educate  the 
public  to  the  dangers  of  the  automobile  as  only  news¬ 
papers  can  do. 

In  the  face  of  22,500  dead  in  1925,  an  increase  of 
ten  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  any  editor  who 
withholds  protective  comment  and  advice  from  read¬ 
ers  because  of  a  fear  that  automobile  advertisers  may 
frown,  is  not  only  cowardly  but  short-sighted,  for  if 
this  delirious  speed  menace  is  not  curbed  by  processes 
of  reason,  outraged  public  opinion  some  day  shall  take 
action  that  may  be  as  irksome  for  careful  drivers  as 
is  the  Volstead  Act  irksome  for  temperate  drinkers. 

During  1925,  according  to  statistics  just  published 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Un¬ 
derwriters,  6,300  children  under  15  years  of  age  were 
slaughtered  under  automobile  wheels.  Is  there  human 
interest  in  that  fact  sufficient  to  distract  public  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  few  days  from  “love  nests”  and  bath-tub 
boozing?  If  not,  this  is  a  nation  of  lunatics. 

The  insurance  men  find  that  “in  certain  cities  that 
have  done  intensive  safety  work  there  are  marked  de¬ 
creases  in  automobile  fatalities,  showing  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  capable  of  control.”  There,  surely,  is  a  cue  for 
any  editor.  What  cities?  How  has  it  been  done? 
Give  us  the  facts !  We  desire  to  live  and  retain  our 
arms  and  legs.  Human  interest?  What  else  can  thb 
story  be  called? 

.Vo  good  salesman  submits  to  an  unjust  at¬ 
tack  upon  his  product  or  his  house  by  a  prospect 
iidiose  only  motive  is  to  get  rid  of  the  msitor. 

MIXING  WAR  POISON 

WHAT  is  the  formula  of  the  poison  called  war? 

If  we  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  1926  we  are  a  mob  of  staring  imbeciles. 
The  formula  is:  Denial  of  essential  human  liberties, 
rough-shod  suppression  of  all  opposition,  gagging 
press  and  ignoring  minority  opinion,  imperialistic 
jingoism,  stirring  the  pots  of  suspicion  and  hatrei 
thus  setting  up  international  targets ;  advocacy  of  the 
threadbare  principle  of  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
boasting  of  a  standing  army  of  3,000,000  and  ships 
that  shall  rule  the  seas,  control  of  emigrated  man¬ 
power  “to  the  seventh  generation,”  the  waving  of 
flags  and  symbols,  fine  feathers  and  the  beating  drtnm, 
goose-stepping,  braggart  dictatorial  talk  which  trans¬ 
mutes  normal  patriotism  into  roaring,  raving  hysteria 
and — all  in  the  name  of  “economics.” 

Twelve  years  ago  this  was  a  true  description  of 
Germany.  Now  it  is  an  outline  of  the  Italian  situa¬ 
tion.  Why  should  sane  men  believe  that  the  effects 
of  these  familiar  causes  should  not  be  war?  Why 
should  persons  possessed  of  their  wits  believe  that 
Mussolinfs  dictatorship  shall  even  accomplish  its 
avowed  national  economic  pin^xise?  War  is  not  eco¬ 
nomical.  We  know  tha*,  now! 

.  Nothing  succeeds  like  intelligent  advertising. 

INTRODUCING  MR.  PARKER 

/'t  have  with  us  today  Don  M.  Parker,  “Adver- 
tising  Councilor”  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Co.  of  America,  who  is  sending  great  gobs  of 
free  readers  to  newspapers  to  celebrate  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  his  company. 

Mr.  Parker  routes  his  “news”  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  department.  In  a  very  polite  letter,  asking  li^ 
eral  use  of  his  hand-outs,  he  says  the  company  » 
highly  successful  and  is  looking  forward  to  “biggs' 
and  better  service.”  But  nary  a  word  about  paid  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Now  Editor  &  Publisher  readers  krrow  what  an 
“Advertising  CoundTor”  is. 


SsSI 
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PERSONAL 


riLLIAM  J.  CONNERS,  JR.,  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  and  Star 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Richard  Henry  Little,  conductor  of 
the  column,  “A  Line  O’Type  or  Two,” 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Little, 
have  gone  on  a  two-weeks’  vacation  in 
Washington,  New  York,  and  other  east-  "Y^HEN  James  Hale  Steinman  came 
ern  cities.  ^  back  to  Lancaster  in  1911,  with  a 

J.  B.  Bladine,  former  student  of  the  Sheepskin  from  Yale  and  another  from 
“■  ■  ■  .  the  University  of 


recently  had  the  members  of  the  Town  University  of  Iowa  has  joined  the 

Chib  of  Buffalo  as  his  guests  on  a  special  ^^jitorial  staff  of  the  Des  Moines 
cruise  of  the  steamer  Juniata,  one  of  Evening  Tribune. 
the  Conners  fleet  of  lake  passenger 

Steamers.  ^  .  ,  falo  Evening  News,  has  been  appointed 

Theodore  T.  Ehts.  former  owner  and  of  Dunlop  News,  a  house  organ 

publisher  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  q£  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  cor- 
gram-Gasette,  was  recently  elected  a  poration  of  Buffalo,  succeeding  Herbert 
trustee  for  three  years  of  the  Massa-  resigned  to  return  to  the 

dnisetts  State  ^dge  of  Elks  at  the  con-  Buffalo  Evening  News  staff, 
rention  o  t  at  yin  a  em.  Harrison  R.  Tucker,  of  the  Tulsa. 

L.  E.  Fairchild,  treasurer  of  the  Fair-  (Qhla.)  Tribune  staff,  made  a  trip  by 
child  Publications  returned  from  Europe  airplane  from  Tulsa  to  the  New  Mexico 
on  Monday.  ^  oil  fields  last  week  to  obtain  information 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Hudson,  Fresno,  Cal.,  for  a  series  of  articles  on  the  oil  fields, 
uidow  of  the  founder  and  first  editor  of  Harold  Say,  marine  editor,  Portland 
the  Topeka  (K^n.)  Datly  Capital,  cele-  (Ore.)  Telegram,  has  been  elected  presi- 
brated  her  87th  birthday  anniversary  June  ^^e  65th  Artillery  Veterans’  As- 

10,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  jociation 
Dell  Keiser,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


P  e  n  n  s  y  1  V  ania 
Law  School,  he 
came  back  to  the 
family  businesses 
and  trad  i  t  i  o  n  s 
which  included 
the  largest  iron 
mill  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  coal  and  iron 
mines  and  prop¬ 
erty  in  Virginia 
and  Alabama, 
and  a  newspaper 
with  traditions  of 
a  hundred  years 
but  with  little  cir¬ 
culation  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  That 
newspaper  was  the  Lancaster  Intellig- 

McCready  Huston,  associate  editor  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune*,  has  completed  Instead  of  opening 


James  H.  Steinhah 


law 


M 


office  or 

pushing  the  iron  mill,  Mr.  Steinman 
"took  to”  the  newspaper  business  and 
set  to  the  task  of  making  the  In¬ 
telligencer  a  power  in  its  field. 

He  brought  in  a  new  managing  editor 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  his  second  novel,  “The  Big  Show,”  and 
Y.  STOKES,  JR.,  formerly  adver-  publication  as  a  serial  will  begin  in 
tising  manager  of  the  Ardmore  August  number  of  the  Pxctonal  Re- 

(Okla.)  Daily  Ardmoreite  is  now  ad-  av  •  r  c  j  .  cu.io. 

rertising  manager  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Stanley  Worris,  former  Sunday  editor  Intelligencer  grew 

Amerkan-Statesman.  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger,  has  succeded  jnstanter.  Its  eight  p.  m.  edition  was 

Frank  Hastings,  advertising  manager  Harry  Cohen  as  rewnte  inan  and  dra-  turned  into  a  regular  morning  daily,  the 

of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning  Sentinel,  critic  on  the  Newark  Star-Eagle,  Journal.  During  the  war  his 

with  two  friends  sailed  recently  from  William  Rudd,  former  editor  of  the  brother  J.  F.  Steinman  began  to  take  an 
Tarpon  Springs  in  a  3()-foot  boat  for  Granite  Falls  (Minn.)  News,  has  re-  active  interest  and  a  happy  combination 
South  America.  turned  as  editor  of  the  paper  succeeding  of  youthful  enthusiasm  and  conservative 

Luther  Baker,  circulation  manager  of  Everett  who  has  retired.  radicalism  resulted, 

the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel  and  con-  Johnson  D.  Hill,  of  the  editorial  staff,  VVhen  the  World  War  broke  out,  J.  H. 

nected  with  that  paper  for  35  years,  is  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  was  in  New  Steinman  enlisted,  was  assigned  to  the 
convalescing  from  a  recent  illness.  York  this  week  on  business.  He  in-  79th  division  and  went  to  France  with  it. 

\  Ranfre  fnr  14  vears  with  the  *ends  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Press  He  was  promoted  while  in  France  to 

Sr^fonTcoun^  World  in  Geneva-Lau-  lieutenant  colonel..  The  war  over  he  re- 

-  -  •  •  sanne,  Switzerland,  next  September.  turned  to  America  and  pitched  into 

Warren  A.  Carberg  and  James  Carroll  newspaper  work  with  renewed  vigor, 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-  .^^o  a  Sunday  edition  was 

Gaaette  staff  are  on  their  vacations. 

Frank  A.  Phelan  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gacette  has  gone  to 


Wmfield  , 

ing  manager  since  1924,  has  resigned  to 
become  office  manager  of  the  Sonner  Gas 
Burner  Manufacturing  Company. 

P.  R.  McDowell,  former  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Juleslnirg  (Col.)  Grit-Ad¬ 
vocate,  is  now  associated  with  the  Ster 


started.  During  the  year  the  brothers 
plan  to  erect  a  new  six  story  office  home 
for  the  newspapers. 


Img  (Col.)  Advocate  in  the  advertising  Colorado  for  the  summer.  He  will  re- 


and  printing  departments. 

John  E  H.  Markle  has  taken  the  post 
of  advertising  manager  and  businesi 
manager  of  the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olym 
lim  and  Recorder. 


turn  to  the  staff  in  the  fall. 

Thomas  C.  Hill,  formerly  with  Wil- 


WITH  THE  SPECIALS 


A  LLEN  H.  seed,  JR.,  vice-president 

business  mington,  Del.,  and  Philadelphia  papers,  manager  of  the  Wm.  J. 

more  recently  in  New  York,  sails  thi  Morton  Com,«ny  special  representatives, 

week  from  Ln  .  Francisco,  to  join  the  to  ® 

Miss  Elinor  M.  King  has  joined  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Times.  Hit  F  R  t  f  1  1  •  tv, 

business  staff  of  the  KentviUe  (N.  S.)  Harvey  S.  Van  Brocklin  has  joined  the  office^  nf  ’  M 

*taff  of  the  Worcester  (Masi.)  Tele-  r."  w" 

H.  R.  Rinehart  of  the  Philadelphia  gram-Gazette. 
ofee  of  the  Fairchild  Publications  has 


pany,  Inc.,  national  newspaper  represen- 
.  TT  ,  T-,.  tatives,  San  Francisco,  has  been  trans- 

.  Miss  Dorothea  H.  Wingert,  of  Eliza-  ferred  to  the  New  York  office  as  assist- 
been  transferred  to  the  home  omce  in  beth,  N.  J.,  has  been  placed  in  charge  ant  to  Jerald  D.  Clemans,  manager. 

New  York.  of  the  Newark  Sunday  Call’s  resort  news  - ! _ 

R.  Vernon  Knight,  cashier  of  the  Salt  bureau  at  Asbury  Park.  CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Lake  City  Deseret  News,  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Weinberg  has  joined  the  day  IVAATTIE  T.  CRAMER  has  sold  to 
Knight  are  parents  of  a  daughter.  copy  desk  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  George  A.  Seely  the  Or/mg  (Wash.) 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

UILTON  P.  HORN  AD  AY  of  the 
^Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune^  re¬ 
ported  the  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  at 
Tulsa  last  week  for  the  Tribune. 

James  R.  McGregor  has  joined  the 
tdilorial  staff  of  the  Halifax  Morning 
Chronicle. 

0.  N.  Malquist  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  has  been  made  editor  of  the  Canon 
City  (Col.)  Record.  J.  A.  Mann,  for¬ 
mer  rfitor,  resigned  recently  to  enter 
sdvertising. 

Florence  Buchanan,  millinery  editor  of 
Women’s  Wear,  New  York,  has  sailed 
for  Europe.  She  will  make  her  head- 
Q®rters  at  the  Paris  office  of  the  daily. 

H.  Fischer,  magazine  editor  of  the 
Qicogo  Evening  American,  accompanied 
f)y  his  bride,  will  sail  Saturday  for  a  nine 
*teks’  tour  of  Europe. 

W.  H.  Robertson,  former  managing 
™tor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 

is  spending  a  vacation  in  the  Alle- 
toy  mountains  near  Oakland,  Md., 
*ith  Mrs.  Robertson. 

■J^vid  Lidman,  former  Norfolk,  Suf- 
'<«,  Baltimore  and  Richmond  reporter  is 
assistant  manager  of  the  Savoy 
Ibeatre,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Barr  Moses  has  joined  the  editorial  Oracle. 
staff  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal.  {Continued  on  next  page) 


^r^URING  the  second  week  in  June  the  following 
newspapers  signed  yearly  contracts  for  the 
Central  Press  Associations  complete  general  illustrated 


service : 


Sacramento  Union 
Martins  Ferry  Times 
Knoxville  Journal 
Michigan  City  News 
Toledo  Times 


Lexington  Herald 
Manitowoc  Times 
Coatesville  Record 
Canton  Repository 
Wichita  Eagle 


Fremont,  O.,  Messenger 


This  list  does  not  include  till  forbid  contracts  for  the  general  illustrated 
service,  or  new  subscribers  for  the  World’s  Best  Picture  Page. 

Central  Presisi  ^sieiociation 


V.  V.  McNitt, 
President 


Central  Press  Bldg., 
Oeveland 


H.  A.  McNitt, 
Editor  and  Manager 


Now  Ready 
For  Release 
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Delaven  W.  Gee,  at  one  time  editor  of 
the  Steamboat  Springs  (Col.)  Pilot,  has 
taken  over  the  La  Jara  (Col.)  Gazette. 

Hugh  L.  Almon  has  purchased  from 
William  H.  Wheeler  the  Halsey  (Ore.) 
Rural  Enterprise. 

W.  C.  Wolfe  and  A.  C.  Post  have  sold 
the  St.  Francis  (Kan.)  Herald  to  A.  A. 
Gillispie. 

(iuy  Rutter  of  Pipestone,  Minn.,  has 
purchased  the  I’icnna  (S.  D. )  Register, 
weekly,  from  I.  J.  Zettel,  for  several 
years  its  publisher. 

Carthage  (111.)  Gazette,  weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Will  C.  Sharp  has  lieen  leased 
for  a  year  by  John  Symonds  of  Carthage. 

MARRIED 

'T'CLAH  E.  BROOKS,  city  editor  of 
•*-  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Linder  of  Hartwell, 
Ga..  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  12. 

Emory  J.  Bahr,  cost  accountant  of  the 
Rockford  (III.)  Daily  Republican,  to 
Mis.s  Alice  Wicke,  June  8. 

Giles  Leroy  Findley,  of  the  Galesburg 
(Ill.)  Ei’cning  Mail,  editorial  staff,  to 
Miss  .-Mberta  .\.  Adams,  in  Galesburg, 
June  10. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

pOMOXTON  (ALTA.)  BULLETIN 
recently  installed  a  Monotype  ma¬ 
chine. 

New  Intertypes  have  been  installed  by 
the  following  Colorado  weeklies :  U  est- 
ern  Colorado  Progress,  Grand  Junction ; 
Ignacio  Chieftain,  A'iwot  Tribune. 

HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

C  J.  K.  HUGHES,  from  International 
News  Service,  to  news  desk,  Kno.v- 
znlle  (Tenn. )  Xnvs. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

pEORLA-  (Ill.)  STAR  10-page  Build- 
ers'  section,  May  .30. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Ew  York  Assoc  i.\tion  of  Young 
Advertising  Men  last  week  installed 
Walter  E.  Meinzer  as  president. 

H.  E.  Swennes,  president  of  the 
Southwestern  Minnesota  Editori.\l 
.Assik'iation,  has  announced  that  the 
annual  summer  outing  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Lake  Sheat,  August 
7. 

(jREATER  Buffalo  .Advertising  Club 
conducted  a  four  day  cruise  to  Montreal 
June  10-13  with  200  members  in  the 
Iiarty.  A  siiecially  chartered  steamer 
was  used. 

•Approximately  150  Colorado  editors 
will  attend  the  midsummer  meeting  of 
the  Cou)Raix)  Editorial  Association  at 
.\lamosa.  Col.,  July  23,  24  and  25,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Edwin  .\.  Bemis,  secretary 
<jf  the  .Association. 

I’tah  State  Editorial  .Association  is 
to  convene  at  Tooele  June  18,  for  a  three- 
day  session.  Tooele  is  in  the  mining  and 
smelting  section  of  the  state  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  visits  to  industrial  plants  has 
been  prepared. 

SCHOOLS 

TVORMAN  J.  R.ADDER,  associate  pro- 
^ '  lessor  of  journalism,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  taken  charge  of  work  in 
journalism  in  the  summer  school  of  the 
.Medill  Schcxil  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University,  Chicago. 

Members  of  the  alumni  chapters  of 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  of  Ohio  State  University  held  a 
reunion  at  the  University  recently  with 
Prof.  J.  S.  Myers,  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  as  one  of  the  speakers.  The 
chapters  are  entirely  composed  of 
former  students  in  journalism  at  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

Students  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  recently  edited  an 
issue  of  the  Eugene  Morning  Register. 
They  covered  all  beats,  read  and  headed 
all  copy  that  went  into  the  paper.  .A 


few  days  later  they  put  out  an  issue  of 
the  Eugene  Guard. 

Ivan  Benson,  instructor  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  has  been  advanced  to  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 


dllbituary 

IV/TRS.  WILLIAM  T.  BUCK,  wife  of 
^  William  T.  Buck,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News 
died  recently. 

Charles  Wesley  Tietsort,  89,  for  30 
years  editor  of  the  Medora  (Ill.)  Messen¬ 
ger,  a  weekly,  which  he  founded,  died 
at  his  home  June  5. 

.Agnes  Josephine  Murphy,  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  circula¬ 
tion  bookkeeping  department  for  more 
than  eight  years  died  at  her  home  in 
Woburn  last  week. 

S.  L.  Lestfji,  business  manager  of  the 
Hoquiam  (Wash.)  IVcLshingtonian,  died 
recently.  He  had  formerly  been  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 
num-Rexiew  and  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Ledger. 

W.  .A.  Browne,  84,  publisher  of  the 
Greenville  (O.)  Advocate,  died  Monday 
at  his  home  in  that  city.  His  three  sons 
have  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
management  of  the  .Advocate. 

E.  R.  Parsons,  48.  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Mills  restaurants,  form¬ 
erly  connected  with  the  Columbus  news¬ 
papers  and  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Parsons  &  Powers,  advertising  agents, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  Columbus. 

C.  E.  Caughlan,  61,  for  20  years  with 
the  display  advertising  department  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune, 
died  June  5,  after  a  brief  illness.  Since 
last  fall  he  had  been  as.sociated  with  the 
Stephenson  Printing  Company. 

Charles  W.  Boynton,  72.  for  nearly 
half  a  century  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Longtnont  (Col.)  Ledger,  which  he  es¬ 
tablished  in  1877,  died  recently.  Boj-n- 
ton  founded  the  Longmont  public  library 


and  later  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
a  Carnegie  librar>-  for  his  town.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  two  daughters. 

Melvin  R.  Crosby,  66,  for  more  than 
35  years  a  member  of  the  Boston  Herald. 
Tranvler  composing  room  staff  and  for 
the  past  seven  years  in  charge  of  the 
Traveler  prewf  room  died  at  his  home 
in  West  Medford,  Mass.,  last  week. 

Mrs.  Mary  Veronica  McLaughux 
Anderson,  former  society  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  and  well-known 
among  newspaper  workers  in  Detroit  and 
Oeveland,  died  Sunday  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  Hospital  at  Ann  Arbor,  fob 
lowing  an  illness  of  several  months.  For 
a  time  Mrs.  .Ander.son  was  society  editor 
of  the  Detroit  News  and  more  recently 
has  lieen  on  the  staff  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 

Hugh  McDonald,  35,  former  well- 
known  Bay  City,  Mich.,  newspaper  man 
and  later  an  advertising  agent  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Detroit,  died  recently  in  .\lbu- 
querque,  N.  M.  from  the  effects  of  being 
gassed  while  overseas  in  the  Great  War. 
Funeral  services  in  Bay  City  were  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ambulance  company 
with  which  McDonald  served  in  the 
army. 

Donald  McLennan.  86,  father  of  Fred 
M.  McLennan,  news  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  died  in  his  home  in 
Washington.  D.  C.,  recently. 

Charles  L.  Feigei..  53,  secretary  of 
the  Volksfreund  Printing  Company,  puK 
Ushers  of  a  German  daily  at  Buffalo 
dropped  dead  in  his  home  in  that  city. 

William  R.  Spears,  formerly  with  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Herald  advertising 
department,  and  more  recently  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bastian  Bros.  Company  of 
that  city,  died  recently. 

W.  S.  Parkhurst,  67,  former  editor  of 
the  Richfield  (Idaho)  Courier  and  the 
Bitigham  County  Idaho  News,  died  June 
3. 

Hans  Bf:rgman,  57,  author  and  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Puget  Sound  Posten 
Swedish  weekly  published  in  Seattle, 
died  June  2.  in  Seattle. 


NO  A.  B.  C.  in  Argentina 

So  —  LA  NACION  of  Buenos  Aires  has  done  the  next  best  thing 

L.A  N.ACTON  INVITED  THE  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  to  send  an  executive  at  the  expense  of  LA  NACION  to  examine  and  make  a 
report  of  its  circulation  along  A.B.C.  lines. 

Unfortunately,  the  policy  of  the  A.B.C.  did  not  permit  this  and  so  the  certified  public  accountants  Dcloite,  Plander,  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Price,  Water- 
house,  Sailer  &  Co.,  and  Arturo  R.  Zoppi,  the  Argentine  National  Accountant  were  employed  and  a  quarterly  audit  is  being  made  and  4‘esults  published. 

L.A  N.ACION  is  the  only  newspaper  in  Latin  America  that  has  had  its  circulation  audited  and  certified  to  by  public  accountants. 

L.A  N.ACION  has  the  largest  and  best  circulation  of  any  new'spaper  in  South  .America. 

L.A  N.ACION  is  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  newspapers.  It  is  the  only  morning  member  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Buenos  Aires. 

LA  NACION  has  its  own  offices  and  correspondents  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Rome,  and  its  own  correspondents  in  nearly  all  of 
the  world’s  great  capitals. 

L.A  N.ACION  publishes  more  local,  national  and  American  display  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  for  more  than  five 
years  has  consistently  shown  and  is  still  showing  the  largest  gain  in  advertising  lineage  and  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  South  America. 

The  .Argentine  is  one  of  the  United  States’  best  customers.  Are  you  getting  your  share? 

Do  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  your  products  in  the  .Argentine? 

.Ask  L.A  N.AC  ION  about  the  .Argentine. 

EDITORIAL  AND  GENERAL  OFFICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

W.  W.  DAVIES,  Correspondent  and  General  Representative. 

UNITED  STATES  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

S.  S.  KOPPE  &  CO.,  INC.,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 
Telephone:  Bryant  6900 

An  infarmstive  booklet  on  sdrertisins  in  Arsentins,  or  s  copy  of  an  address  delirered  by  Jorse  A.  Mitre,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  LA  NACION,  at  the  breakfast  rir*" 
by  the  American  Association  of  Advertisinr  Arencies  to  the  Pan  American  Consress  of  Journalists,  or  both,  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  making  application  to  the  adTertising 
representatives. 
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SKall  MercKandising  Cooperation 
Be  Paid  For  Directly  or  Indirectly? 

The  bane  of  many  a  newspaper  publisher  s  life 
is  merchandising  cooperation. 

The  ultimate  effect  is  increasing  the  cost  of 
advertising. 

Certain  cooperation  is  legitimate  and  very 
effective.  Its  correct  use  is  one  of  the  many 
exclusive  advantages  of  newspaper  advertising. 

But  cooperation  should  be  paid  for  as  a  separate 
item  by  the  advertisers  thus  served  for  the  trite 
reason  that  you  can’t  get  something  for  nothing. 

Usually  competition  and  the  attitude  of  agencies 
and  advertisers  makes  a  direct  charge  unprofit¬ 
able. 

And  so,  in  due  time,  rates  are  revised  upward 
to  include  an  indirect  charge  for  cooperation. 

Advertisers  and  agents  should  decide  whether 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  pay  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  for  merchandising  cooperation. 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


DETROIT 

ATLANTA 


Established  1888 

Publishers'  Representatives 
NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 
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WHAT’S  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


Jack  Kearns  Tells  of  Fight  Game  from  Inside — Collegian  Reports  Adventures 
Around  the  World — Ring  Lardner  Commits  Autobiography 


The  Havana  Evening  Telegram 


^HRISTY  WALSH  SYNDICATE, 
^  New  York,  announced  this  week 
Jack  Kearns’  story  “The  Fight  Game 
from  the  Inside”  to  start  June  28  and 
continue  ten  weeks.  It  is  said  to  contain 
Kearns’  replies  to  the  charges  recently 
made  against  him  in  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Jack  Dempsey  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York.  In 
addition  he  discloses  details  of  his  own 
sporting  life  as  boxer,  gambler,  and  man¬ 
ager.  Kearns'  contract  as  manager  for 
Dempsey  legally  expires  Aug.  3. 

Ring  Lardner  has  decided  to  commit 
the  crime  of  the  present  literary  age — 
autobiography.  It  will  be  burlesque,  and 
will  be  handled  by  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  part  of  Lardner’s  weekly 
letters  to  newspaper  editors,  beginning 
July  4. 


John  Millar  of  the  Associated  Editors, 
Chicago,  has  returned  from  a  business 
trip  through  towns  in  the  Middle  West. 


Richard  Halliburton,  author  and  lec¬ 
turer,  who  as  a  young  Princeton  graduate 
worked  his  way  around  the  world,  has 
written  an  account  of  his  experiences  in 
a  series  of  five  articles  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Newspaper  Service. 

Elizabeth  Walker,  who  has  done  special 
features  for  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal 
and  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  will  leave 
soon  for  a  5  months’  stay  in  the  Orient. 
She  will  write  a  series  of  Letters  which 
she  will  syndicate  to  newspapers  of  the 
United  States. 


Zoe  Beckley,  feature  writer  for  Fam¬ 
ous  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  addressed 
the  weekly  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Advertising  Women  of  New 
York  City,  Wednesday,  June  9,  at  the 
Hotel  Astor. 


The  broadcasting  program  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Eucharistic  Congress,  at  which 
cardinals  and  other  church  dignitaries 
from  all  over  the  world  will  speak,  has 
been  compiled  as  part  of  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram  service  to  its  subscribers  by  Audio 
Service.  Copies  will  be  sent  gratis  to 
newspapers  in  cities  where  there  is  no 
Audio  service  subscriber. 


Bourges  Service,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
a  contract  with  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  exclusive  reproduction 
and  syndication  of  12  navy  pictures  in 
color  especially  selected  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 


New  York  World  Syndicate  has  en¬ 
larged  its  headquarters  in  the  World 
Building,  63  Park  Row. 


Wilfred  Grenfell,  M.  D.,  is  author  of 
a  series  of  24  serio-comic  articles,  under 
the  heading  “Yourself  and  Your  Body” 
now  being  distributed  by  Bell  Syndicate. 
Inc.,  New  York.  The  series  is  illustrated 
by  the  author.  Designed  primarily  for 
children,  the  articles  are  described  as  be¬ 
ing  interesting  also  for  older  readers. 


Clinton  Brainerd,  president  and  owner 
of  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
New  York,  left  this  week  for  a  brief 
vacation  at  his  summer  home  near  Win- 
throp.  Me. 


H.  J.  Webster,  cartoonist  for  the  New 
York  World  Syndicate,  is  on  a  fishing 
trip  in  Maine,  near  Portland. 


R.  V.  Hardon,  syndicate  author  has 
gone  to  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  where  he  in¬ 
tends  to  make  his  future  home.  His  fea¬ 
tures  will  continue  to  be  released  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Service,  Chicago. 


CHICAGO  DAIUES  READY 
FOR  CATHOLIC  MEET 


Both  Editorial  and  Adverti«ing  Staff* 
Keyed  Up  for  Special  Effort  Dur¬ 
ing  Meeting  Which  Will  Draw 
1,000,000  to  City 


Chicago’s  newspapers,  both  advertising 
and  editorial  departments,  are  making  ex¬ 
tensive  preparations  for  the  mammoth 
International  Eucharistic  congress,  which 
will  bring  about  1,000,000  visitors  to  the 
city  next  week. 

The  Congress  will  be  in  session  from 
June  20  to  24,  and  many  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  some  of  whom  have  already  ar¬ 
rived,  will  remain  in  the  city  for  days 
afterwards.  The  newspapers  will  utilize 
every  facility  available  to  cover  the  con¬ 
vention  from  an  advertising  and  news 
angle.  Many  of  Chicago’s  largest  stores 
and  business  enterprises  are  buying  extra 
space  throughout  the  Congress,  some  of 
them  for  commercial  advertising,  with  an 
eye  to  interesting  purchases  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Congress,  and  some,  like 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  for  institutional 
advertising. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  establishing 
service  booths  at  many  of  the  downtown 
department  stores  to  aid  the  Catholic  visi¬ 
tors,  and  will  also  dispense  information 
and  whatever  aid  it  can  offer  at 
its  public  service  office,  11  South  Dear- 
lx)rn  street,  and  in  a  branch  office  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Tribune  Tower.  The 
Tribune  has  also  published  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  “Guide  Book  to  Chicago”  spe¬ 
cially  for  visitors  to  the  Eucharistic  Con¬ 
gress. 

Advertisers  are  making  elaborate 
displays  of  particular  appeal  to  the  visi¬ 
tors  during  the  Congress  and  are  prepar¬ 
ing  their  advertising  with  an  eye  to  at¬ 
tracting  the  attention  of  the  delegates 
to  the  gigantic  convention. 


In  the  editorial  departments  some  of 
the  papers  are  planning  special  sections, 
and  all  of  them  are  arranging  to  use 
every  man  and  woman  who  can  be  spared 
to  help  cover  the  Congress  from  every’ 
angle.  The  Tribune,  for  example,  will 
have  James  O’Donnell  Bennett  handle  the 
many  colorful  ceremonies  attendent  upon 
the  Congress ;  John  Oayton,  the  paper’s 
correspondent  in  Rome,  has  accompanied 
John  Cardinal  Bonanzo,  the  papal  legate, 
to  America,  and  will  be  attached  to  the 
Cardinal’s  party  in  Chicago,  to  write  of 
the  pontifical  aspects  of  the  Congress ; 
Daniel  F.  J.  Sullivan,  Tribune  special 
writer,  an  authority  on  the  ritual  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
service,  wiD  interpret  the  many  cere¬ 
monies  as  they  occur,  and  Kathleen  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  who  has  been  writing  many  of 
the  pre-Congress  stories,  will  contribute 
a  daily  story  on  the  significant  events  of 
the_  Congress.  In  addition,  a  corps  of 
writers  will  report  the  numerous  group 
meetings  to  be  held  in  the  outlying 
churches  and  convention  halls  through¬ 
out  the  city. 

The  Chicago  Ezmiing  Post  will  have 
a  special  32-page  tabloid  section ;  the 
Daily  News,  the  Evening  American,  the 
Daily  Journal  and  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  will  also  have  special  sections  and 
large  staffs  of  special  writers,  reporters 
and  photographers  working  on  the  Con¬ 
gress. 


Thackeray  Art  Manager 

Wm.  D.  Thackeray,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  the  Fred  M.  Ran¬ 
dall  Company,  Detroit,  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  been  made  manager  of  the 
art  and  creative  department  of  this 
agency.  Mr.  Thackeray  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  Toronto  office  of  the 
H.  K.  McCann  Company. 


The  first  bank  and  the  first  insurance 
company  in  America  were  started  in 
Philadelphia. 


Cubans  Leading  American  Daily 

English  is  the  language  of 
big  business  in  CUBA.  Get 
results  by  advertising  in 
CUBA’S  fastest  growing 
English  language  daily. 

CUBA  is  Uncle  Sam’s  sixth 
best  customer. 

The  Telegram’s  Merchandizing 
Bureau  will  be  glad  to  assist 
American  manufacturers  and 
advertising  agencies  in 
developing  their  trade  with 

CUBA. 

“Ask  THE  HAVANA  TELEGRAM 
about  CUBA.” 


New  York  Office: 
503  Times  Building. 

Telephone  Bryant  6900 


EL  MERCURIO 
CHILE 

carried  in  1925  considerably  over  two  million  lines  of 
American  advertising.  Published  in  SANTIAGO,  VAL¬ 
PARAISO  and  ANTOFAGASTA,  EL  MERCURIO  as 
the  first  choice  of  both  local  merchants  and  American 
manufacturers  proved  itself  again  the  sure  road  to  success 
in  Chilean  business. 

2,000,000  Lines  in 
EL  MERCURIO 

means  more  than  just  a  figure  to  the  American  firms  whose 
advertising  took  up  that  space.  It  means  profitable  sales, 
good  distribution,  consumer  demand,  trade  influence,  and 
all  the  other  things  that  EL  MERCURIO’S  Trade  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau  can  tell  you  about.  Chile’s  growth  should 
be  yours.  1926  will  show  a  continued  improvement. 


S.  S.  KOPPE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Publishers'  Representatives 

TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 

’Phone:  Bryant  6900 

ASK  EL  MERCURIO  ABOUT  CHILE 
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Continued  Leadership 

In  the  World’s  Greatest  Market 


The  value  of  The  Sun  as  a  medium  for 
building  sales  in  the  great  New  York 
market  is  indicated  by  the  pronounced  and 
continued  preference  which  advertisers  show 
for  The  Sun. 

For  eleven  consecutive  months  The  Sun  has 
published  more  advertising  and  has  made 
larger  gains  in  advertising  than  any  other 
New  York  evening  newspaper. 

In  May  advertisers  used  1,379,052  agate  lines 
in  The  Sun.  This  was  78,770  more  than  the 
volume  placed  in  the  second  New  York  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper. 

The  Sun’s  gain  in  advertising,  comparing 
May  of  this  year  with  May  of  last  year,  was 
larger  than  the  combined  gains  of  all  the 
other  New  York  evening  newspapers. 

This  record  is  all  the  more  significant  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strict  censorship  which  The  Sun 
maintains  on  all  advertising. 

Advertising  in  The  Sun  is  equally 
productive  for  manufacturers  who  sell 
their  products  through  local  retailers  and  for 
New  York  merchants  who  draw  customers 
from  all  parts  of  the  New  York  market  into 
their  individual  stores. 

Both  National  Advertisers  and  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Department  Stores  have  for  years  used 
more  space  in  The  Sun  than  in  any  other 
New  York  evening  newspaper. 

The  reason  for  the  unusual  productiveness 
of  The  Sun’s  advertising  columns  is  found 
in  the  kind  of  people  who  read  The  Sun. 


The  SUN’S  large  circulation  is  concen¬ 
trated  among  intelligent  people  of 
moderate  or  more  than  moderate  means — 
people  who  have  money  enough  to  buy  not 
only  the  necessities  of  life  but  also  the  com¬ 
forts  and  pleasures  of  life — people  to  whom 
quality  and  service  and  style  are  more  im¬ 
portant  considerations  than  price — people 
who  constitute  the  most  profitable  market 
for  advertised  products  of  good  quality. 

The  Sun  is  a  home  newspaper.  It  enables 
advertisers  to  reach  all  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  six  days  a  week.  It  is  an  effective  medi¬ 
um  for  selling  everything  from  automobiles 
and  radio  sets  to  laundry  soaps  and  lingerie. 
Eighty-two  per  cent  of  The  Sun’s  circula¬ 
tion  is  distributed  after  3:00  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  New  Yorkers  begin  to  go 
home  with  their  newspapers,  and  97%  of  its 
readers  live  in  the  New  York  city  and 
suburban  trading  area. 

Every  department  of  news  is  presented 
to  readers  of  The  Sun  by  writers  who 
are  without  peers  in  their  respective  fields. 
Its  pages  are  entertaining  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tive,  and  there  is  nothing  of  manufactured 
sensationalism  in  them. 

The  Sun  has  long  had  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  for  the  literary  qualities  of  its  news  ar¬ 
ticles,  the  fairness  of  its  editorials,  and  the 
completeness  of  its  sporting  news,  financial 
news,  society  news  and  the  many  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  a  modern  newspaper. 


HE  SUN'S  large,  responsive  circulation  is  a  growing  circulation.  1 
During  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1926,  The  Sun  had  a  i 
daily  net  paid  circulation  of  257,067.  This  represents  an  average  I 
increase  of  11,593  copies  a  day  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1925.  J 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 


Alfred  Wallerstein,  Inc.,  Elects  Officers,  D.  E.  Bloch,  President- 
Carr  Reports  on  Florida  Agency  Business — McLain- 
Simpers  Gets  Asbestos  Account 


Ask  EL  COMERCIO  About  Peru 


FRED  WALLERSTEIX 


was  The  Lesan-Carr  .-Kdvertising  agency, 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  St.  Petersburg  and  New  York,  reports 
directors  of  Alfred  Wallerstein,  Inc.,  a  volume  of  business  of  $750,000  for  the 
New  York  advertising  agency,  at  a  re-  year  to  end  July  1,  according  to  C.  C. 
cent  meeting.  David  E.  Bloch  was  Carr,  president.  Mr.  Carr  was  in  New 
elected  president  and  secretary.  Other  York  this  week,  prior  to  attending  the 
officers  named  were  Cieorge  N.  Wallace,  22nd  annual  convention  of  the  .\ssociated 
vice-president ;  N.  J.  Wallerstein,  treas-  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  in  Phila- 
urer,  and  F.  M.  Riley,  assistant  treasurer,  delphia  next  week. 

-  The  Lesan-Carr  .-Advertising  agency 

Henry  Ewald,  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  specializes  in  Florida  community  ac¬ 
company,  with  his  family,  and  Walter  counts,  having  handled  the  advertising 
Zimmer,  of  the  Zimmer-Keller  Company,  for  30  Florida  cities  or  communities  dur- 
with  his  family  have  left  Detroit  to  ing  the  past  year.  Mr.  Carr  reported 
spend  the  Summer  in  Europe.  that  almost  without  exception  clients  are 

_  increasing  their  appropriations  for  this 

.-Arthur  W.  Ramsdell,  general  manager,  year. _ 

has  annoimced  a  change  in  name  of  the 

agency  he  represents  from  Cole-Mac-  The  McLain-Simpers  Organization, 
Donald-Wood,  Inc.,  to  MacDonald-  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  to 
Ramsdell- Wood,  Inc.  handle  the  account  of  the  United  States 

The  change  is  one  of  name  only,  the  Asbestos  Company,  manufacturer  of 

staff  remains  unchanged.  brake  linings,  clutch  facings,  etc. 


The  United  States  today 
occupies  a  predominant 
position  in  the  import 
trade  of  Peru. 

EL  COMERCIO,  with  its 
morning  and  evening 
editions,  absolutely  dom¬ 
inates  this  most  lucrative 
market  for  American 
goods. 

EL  COMERCIO  is  the 
only  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Peru. 

EL  COMERCIO.  housed 
in  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  newspaper  buildings  in 
the  world,  is  a  national 
institution,  respected  by 
the  people  of  Peru  and 
forming  the  buying  habits 
of  that  country. 

EL  COMERCIO  has  the 
largest  circulation  and 
carries  more  advertising, 
both  local  and  foreign, 
than  any  other  newspaper 
in  Peru. 


WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 


Book  iMued  by  New  York  Bank  Calls  Advertisers  Associate  Editors  of 
Newspapers — Campaign  Started  for  Ice  Msud  Refrigerators 
— J.  C.  ICeplinger  Named  Timken  Advertising  Manager 


ADVERTISERS  are  described  as  as-  The  Twinplex  Sales  Company,  St. 

sociate  editors  of  the  newspapers  in  Louis,  has  offered  a  $2,000  reward  for 
which  they  advertise  in  a  booklet  issued  the  name  of  a  sour-looking  individual 
this  week  by  the  Bank  of  Manhattan,  who  “kicks  about  the  blades  not  being  as 
New  York.  The  booklet,  entitled  “News  good  as  they  used  to  be,  yet  when  you 
and  Progress”  calls  the  newspaper  the  ask  him  why  he  doesn’t  strop  them,  says, 
“market  place  of  the  community.’’  ‘Why  bother  to  strop  my  blades,  when 

The  advertiser,  it  is  pointed  out.  have  new  ones  are  so  cheap?’  ” 

the  largest  possible  motive  for  making  - 

their  announcements  interesting  for  their  Earnings  of  the  Murray  Body  Corpora- 
own  money  is  at  stake  in  each  issue.  j^e  first  four  months  of  the  year 

But  even  "'ore  than  this,  their  April  30,  after  depreciation  and 

reputation,  as  we  as  that  of  the  paper 

Itself.  IS  at  stake  the  book  reads,  and  $750,000,  ^  was  announced  recently, 
the  copy  must  be  reliable  as  well  as 
interesting.”  _ 

A  newspaper  presents  a  variety  of  in-  F.  D.  Zimmerman,  publicity  director  for 
formation,  the  bank  asserts,  parts  of  the  Continental  Oil  company,  Denver,  has 
which  appeal  to  some  members  of  the  been  reelected  district  governor  of  the  Op- 
family  more  than  others.  Only  one  part  timist  clubs  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming 
induces  an  almost  unanimous  response,  and  New  Mexaco. 

because  it  has  a  universal  appeal,  and  - 

that  part  is  the  advertising  columns.  j^^n  C.  Keplinger  has  been  promoted 

...  ,  ,  r.i.-i  1  1  fo  the  position  of  advertising  manager  for 

New’spapers  of  New  ^ork,  Philadel-  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company, 

phia,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  are  being  Canton  O  »  1  .1. 

used  in  a  campaign  started  by  the  Lam-  ’  '  _ 

son  Company,  Syracuse,  for  its  Ice  Maid 

electric  refrigerator.  The  account  is  Edward  \V’.  Tree  has  joined  the  Inter- 
handled  hy  Moser  &  Cotins  Company,  flash  Signal  Corporation,  120  Broadway, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  New  York  City,  as  advertising  manager. 


S.  S.  KOPPE  &  CO.,  INC. 

Publishers'  Representatives 


TIMES  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Phone  Bryant  6900 


Ask  ELESPECTADOR  about  Colombia 


South  American 


Market 


spectator  Printing  Company.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  .A.  B.  C.  directors  to  hold 
one  meeting  in  Canada  each  year,  but 
heretofore  these  have  always  been  held 
in  Montreal  or  Toronto. 

The  Canadian  advisory  committee, 
which  convenes  with  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  consists  of  John  Murray  Gibson, 
of  Montreal;  William  Findlay,  of  .A. 
McKim,  Limited,  Toronto ;  E.  H.  Mack- 
lin,  IVinnipeg  Free  Press;  George  E. 
Scroggie,  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto; 
J.  R.  Henderson,  Montreal  Gazette; 
T.  F.  Drummie,  Telegraph-Jonrnal.  St. 
Johns,  N.  B. ;  II.  Tyrell,  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,  Toronto;  T.  J.  To¬ 
bin,  of  the  Canadian  Countryman,  and 
M.  McKnight,  Consolidated  Press,  To¬ 
ronto. 


A.  B.  C.  DIRECTORS  MEET 


Colombia,  with  a  population  of  7,500,000,  accessible  from 
two  oceans  and  close  to  the  Panama  Canal,  offers  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  to  American  manufacturers  who  are 
seeking  a  lucrative  market  with  ever-growing  possibilities. 
EL  ESPECTADOR,  founded  in  1886,  has  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  Colombian  journalistic  jirogress  for  almost 
forty  years  and  has  always  been  the  preferred  medium  of 
.American  advertisers. 


^^Ask  ELESPECTADOR  about  Colombia” 

S.  S.  KOPPE  &  CO.,  INC. 

Publishers*  Representative 
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Washington  and  Its  Environment 
Greater  than  Thirteen  States 


The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  estimates  the  present  population  of  the 
National  Capital  as  well  over  the  half  million  mark — 528,000 — and  the 
usual  twenty-five  mile  shopping  radius  adds  about  222,000  more. 

With  these  figures  to  its  credit  it  leads  thirteen  entire  states — Arizona, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont  or  Wyoming — bring¬ 
ing  the  total  buying  strength  of  the  Washington  market  to  approximately 
750,000  prosperous  people — whose  incomes  justify  their  liberal  spending. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  this  combined  area,  exceeding  in  population 
each  of  the  above  thirteen  states  is  completely  reached  by  ONE  newspaper 
— TTie  Star.  Its  home  delivered  circulation — Evening  and  Sunday — makes 
The  Star  equally  strong  in  the  suburbs  and  in  the  city. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Washington  market  and  the  directness  and  ease 
with  which  it  is  FULLY  COVERED  by  THE  STAR — deserves  close  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  sales  executives  of  products  of  merit. 


Our  Statistical  Department  is  at  your 
service  in  making  specific  surveys 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  you 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  E.  42nd  Street 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 
J.  E.  Lutz 
Tower  Building 
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FLASHES 


The  most  important  thing  that  needs 
fixing  about  the  average  automobile  is 
the  nut  at  the  end  of  the  steering  wheel. — 
Toledo  Times. 


MUST  DISCARD  INTERNATIONAL  PREJUDICES 
“INTERNATIONAL  truth  does  not  consist  in  stating  the  facts  of  the  news 
^  as  seen  with  American  eyes  or  Oriental  eyes  or  through  the  colored  glasses 
which  nationalistic  prejudices  sometimes  produce.  The  international  journalism 
must  discard  nationalistic  prejudices  and  ignore  the  prompting  of  his  personal 
patriotism.  Facts  and  the  Truth  impersonally  sought  and  impersonally  stated 
without  ulterior  purpose  and  without  intent  to  serve  any  cause  nationalistic  or 
political,  are  the  standard.” — J.  H.  Furay,  vice-president,  United  Press  Asso- 
siations. 


JUST  the  same,  there  are  a  lot  of 
nice  little  girls  in  town  who  would 
be  glad  to  sit,  unattired,  in  a  tub  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  get  their  pictures  on 
the  front  pages  of  so  many  papers  so 
often. — Keu-  York  Herald  Tribune. 


For  those  who  habitually  accuse  our 
town  of  bibulous  habits,  we  now  unveil 
a  forgiving  but  triumphant  smile.  What 
other  city  in  America,  we  ask,  has  ever 
enjoyed  such  a  gigantic  milk  scandal? — 
The  Nnv  Yorker. 


It  seems  strange  that  those  who  stage 
endurance  tests  haven’t  thought  of  a  gum- 
chewing  contest. — Washington  Post. 


Prohibition  isn’t  the  only  thing  that 
is  emptying  the  jails  in  Illinois.  The 
local  authorities  have  arrived  at  an  almost 


The  reason  a  famous  watering  place 
does  you  good  is  because  you  drink  more 
water  than  you  would  at  home. — Waco 
News-Tribune. 


What  makes  the  farm-relief  crisis  so 


In  an  organized  way,  develop,  if  you  can,  faith  in  advertising  in  your  local 
newspaper.  Show  the  publisher  that  you  and  your  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
his  firm  friends,  wishing  him  business  success.” — Lester  B.  Colby  of  Illinois 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Addressing  Convention  of  State  C.  of  C.  Secretaries. 

>(■  *  H- 

WHO  READS  “SOB  STUFF”? 

ii'T'HE  press  chairman  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  talking 
for  three  million  women,  avers  that  women  do  not  read  the  sob  sister 
and  lovelorn  stuff  printed  in  many  newspapers.  Men  do,  she  says,  but  every 
real  he-man  will  refute  the  statement.  Somebody  reads  the  stuff  that  she  calls 
‘slush’  or  so  many  keen  newspapers  would  not  use  it.  The  explanation  is  that 
it  is  emotional  stuff  and  there  are  a  great  many  emotional  people  in  the  world, 
people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  They  are  not  all  of  the  keenly  intellectual 
type  exemplified  in  leading  clubwomen.  The  latter  can  pass  over  the  sob  stuff 
and  the  people  who  like  it  can  read  it.  That  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  modern 
newspaper.  Something  for  everybody.  Everything  for  somebody.  This  makes 
a  newspaper  that  epitomizes  humanity  and  short  of  that  a  great  paper  is  not 
complete.” — Albert  E.  Hayes  in  the  Denver  Post. 


Now  Daily  As  Well  As  Weekly 

“VIGNETTES 

OF  LIFE” 

By  Frank  Godwin 

To  Meet  the  Great  Demand  for  a 
Daily  Version  of  This  Popular  Fea¬ 
ture  It  Is  Now  Issued  in  Three-Col¬ 
umn  Mat  for  Release  Every  Week- 
Day. 

LEDGER 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  has  by  far  the  largest  circulation  in  its  field.  But  what  of  it  ? 

Hammers  Are  Appraised  by  the  Pound 

Which  Also  Goes 


Let’s  get  it  clear.  It’s  the 
pound  on  the  nail,  not  on  the 
scale,  that  counts. 

It’s  not  the  pounds  it  can 
assay  but  the  pounds  it  can 
essay  that  give  a  hammer — 
or  an  advertising  medium  — 
potence. 

The  instrument  you  select  to 
hammer  your  story  home  has 
got  to  have  more  than  mere 
weight  of  circulation.  It’s  got 
to  have  character  and  stamina 
and  influence  among  its  people 
or  it  won’t  put  you  over. 

If  you  want  your  advertising 
to  be  as  big  a  success  tomor¬ 
row  as  it  is  today  you’ll  have 
to  accept  that  as  a  fact. 

*  *  * 

The  Dallas  News  has  the 
biggest  circulation  in  its  field 
— has  had  for  41  years. 

The  News’  circulation  is 
larger  today  than  ever  before, 
and  both  its  circulation  and  its 
margin  of  leadership  are  in¬ 
creasing. 

But  the  fact  that  in  circula- 


SYNDICATE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Dallas  is  the  door  to  Texas 
The  News  is  the  key  to  Dallas 


for  Newspapers 
tion  The  News  has  things 
pretty  much  its  own  way  is 
merely  the  evidence  of  a  con¬ 
dition. 

The  influence  of  The  Dallas 
News  upon  its  people  is  a  by¬ 
word  wherever  newspaper  val¬ 
ues  are  understood. 

Circulation  based  on  this 
condition  is  the  finest  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

*  * 

Many  of  our  friends  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  The 
News  has  discontinued  its  flat 
financial  rate.  Financial  ad¬ 
vertising  of  specific  stock  or 
bond  issues,  heretofore  costing 
25c.  per  line  flat  now  costs  no 
more  than  any  other  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  conditions  that  justified 
the  higher  rate  no  longer  exist, 
and  in  taking  this 
step  we  believe  we 
serve  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  many 
valued  friends  and 
patrons. 


Ballasf  jRormng 
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WORD  COUNT  AND 
LEGIBILITY 


1 


LEGIBILITY 


I  The  British  delegation  of  trade-union 
representatives,  who  came  here  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Invitation  of  “The 
London  Daily  Mall”  to  study  reasons 
for  the  disparity  between  the  high 
wages  and  prosperous  living  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  American  worker  and 
their  own  lower  wage  standards, 
gained  considerable  light  in  a  tour  of 
several  industrial  establishments  in 
Brooklyn  yesterday.  I 

They  were  curious  to  know  ho  w  it  was  j 
that  the  average  wage  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  toiler  virtually  doubled  that  of  his 
British  brother,  and  how  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  industries  here  to  offer  such 
fat  envelopes  to  their  employees  and 
at  the  same  time  compete  successfully 
in  world  markets. 

American  More  Productive 
After  a  study  of  the  Brooklyn  Edi¬ 
son  plant  and  the  factory  methods  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
in  Brooklyn,  the  delegates  remarked 
that  one  of  the  vital  reasons  for  the 
disparity  was  that  the  American 
worker  was  capable  of  producing  and 
actually  did  produce  more  than  the 
British  toiler  in  a  given  time. 

This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  they 
learned,  because  of  the  high  standards 
of  efllciency  obtaining  here,  mass- 
production  methods,  the  utter  perfec¬ 
tion  of  organization  for  which  the 
American  industrialist  seems  always 
to  be  striving,  and  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  evident  on  every  hand. 

The  comments  of  the  delegates  were 
voiced  by  Sir  Perclval  Phillips,  special 
correspondent  of  “The  Daily  Mail"; 
Fenton  MacPherson,  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  and  William  Mosses.  J.  P.,  who 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  British 
Labor  Ministry  during  the  war.  I 

Mr.  MacPherson  also  noted  that  the 
welfare  facilities  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plant  were  much  more  elaborate 
than  in  England  and  that  equipment 
and  quarters  were  more  beneficial. 
This  was  evidently  the  result,  he  ob¬ 
served,  of  the  frequent  scrapping  of 
plants  here  to  make  way  for  expansion 
and  development.  His  countrymen  are 


6  Point  No.  2  with  Bold  Face  No.  1. 
Set  on  7  point  slug 


6'/i  Point  Ionic  No.  5  with  Bold  Face  No.  2. 
Set  on  7  point  slug 
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MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED.  TORONTO 


. 
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i 

% 
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Competed  on  the  Linotype,  ditpUy  in  Cloitter  Bold  except  for  enlarged  title  line 


baseball  scores,  just  like  papers  in  the  Mr.  Oliver,  a  son  of  the  late  U.  S. 
United  States.  These  scores  appear  in  Senator  Cleorne  T.  Oliver,  succeeded  hi' 
Cuba  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  pub-  father  as  publisher  of  the  Gazette  Times 
lished  in  the  U.  S.,  being  cabled  to  us.  and  Chronicle  Telegraph.  He  also  fol- 

"In  addition  to  the  regular  features  lowed  in  his  father’s  footsteps  in  taking 
such  as  theatre  and  moving  picture  news,  an  active  part  in  the  councils  of  the  Re- 
.society,  jiolice  and  religious  news,  we  publican  Party. 

have  many  other  editorial  features.  In  his  letter  of  retirement  he  refers  to- 
among  which  1  may  name  Arthur  Bris-  his  growing  business  interest  in  his  news- 
bane’s  ’To-day’;  a  humoristic  ‘Outline  of  papers  as  demanding  all  of  his  attention. 
History’ ;  daily  beauty  talks ;  a  two-col¬ 
umn  article  like  McIntyre’s  ‘New  York 
Letter,’  which  is  called  ‘Havana  Daily 
Life’;  municipal  news;  legal  news  and 
radio  news. 

"In  advettising  we  are  carrying  a  great 
deal  of  .\merican  copy  at  present  and 
all  indications  point  to  an  increase  along 
these  lines,  as  American  manufacturers 
realize  more  and  more  the  importance  of 
the  Cuban  market  as  an  additional  outlet 
for  their  products.” 

Mr.  Mora  stated  that  Cuban  tobacco  is 
conceded  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world 
but  that  even  Cuban  tobacco  is  not  so 
mellow  when  dry  and  he  offered  this 
practical  .suggestion  to  the  inveterate 
newspaperman  smoker :  “Put  your  cigars 
in  the  ice-box  over  night  and  you’ll  be 
surprised  at  their  freshness  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 


HAVANA  DAILY  PREFERS  STREET  SALES 
TO  SUBSCRIPTIONS  IN  HOME  CITY 


£I  Mundo  Believes  Paper  Is  Immediately  Read  When  Pur¬ 
chased  at  Stand — A.  G.  Mora,  Managing  Director, 

Tells  of  Daily’s  Policies 


Pueblo  Gets  Air  Mail  Service 

The  L’.  S.  air  mail  service  has  been 
extended  to  Pueblo,  Col.,  on  a  route  from 
C'heyenne  to  Pueblo.  This  service  pro¬ 
vides  one  day  mail  service  between 
Pueblo  and  New  York,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco. 


,ENOR  A.  G.  MORA, 


managing  di- 
’''^rector  of  Cuba’s 

leading  newspapers,  from  the  ranks 

true  American 

El  Mundo,  which  recently  celebrated 
anniversary,  was  founded  on 
On  Mr.  Mora 

entered  the  employ  of  El  Mundo  in  the 
department.  For  one 
worked  without  compensation,  be- 

as  he  pointed  out,  he  considered 
as  a  At  the 

the  first  promoted  into  the 

Havana  the 

of  $5.00  a 

soon  the 

the 

few  years  he 

detailed  by  the  to  make  a 

special  to  supervise  the 

the  the 

In  1921,  as  a  for 

laudable  he  was 

director,  being  then 

.\  tribute  to  Mr.  Mora's  ability  as 

managing  director  is  the  fact  that  during 

the  five  years  that  he  has  held  that  post,  A.  G.  Mora 

the  circulation  of  the  paper  has  steadily 

increased.  “How  do  you  distribute  your  paper  to 

Mr.  Mora  declared  that  while  El  Mun-  the  readers,  through  subscriptions  or  di¬ 
do  is  pre-eminently  a  paper  of  the  people,  rect  sales?”  was  asked, 
its  influence  extends  to  all  social  classes,  “We  refuse  to  take  any  subscriptions 
because  of  its  traditional  freedom  from  in  Havana  itself,”  he  replied,  “because 
political  and  partisan  struggles.  we  believe  that  the  best  type  of  circulation 

“Only  on  one  occasion,”  he  said,  “have  from  the  advertiser’s  viewpoint  is  that 
we  abandoned  this  time-honored  policy,  which  is  sold  direct.  Papers  that  are 
That  was  when  we  lent  our  support  to  subscribed  for  are  frequently  accumu- 
the  candidacy  of  General  Machado  for  lated  for  many  days  before  being  opened 
President  of  the  Republic.  We  did  this  and  in  numerous  cases  are  not  even  read 
because  we  were  firmly  convinced  that  his  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  buvs 
victory  would  result  in  untold  benefits  a  paper  in  the  street,  on  his  way  to  or 
to  the  country.”  from  his  office,  he  opens  it  in  the  street- 

“What  type  of  news  do  your  readers  car  and  not  only  does  he  himself  read  it, 
prefer,  local  or  foreign?”  was  the  ques-  but  two  or  three  others  who  happen  to 
tion  asked,  when  Mr.  Mora  had  finished,  be  near  him,  involuntarilv  glancing  at  his 
“While  our  readers  are  naturally  in-  paper,  may  inadvertentlv  read  some  ad- 
terested  in  local  events,  the  ever-growing  vertisements  in  the  pa^r  and  thus  the 
interest  in  foreign  affairs  has  made  it  advertising  receives  double  or  three-fold 
necessary  for  us  to  arrange  for  the  best  publicity. 

cable  services  from  abroad.  We  are  “We  have  600  men  and  boys  distribut- 
members  of  the  Associated  Press.  We  ing  El  Mundo  and  we  send  our  own 
have  a  normal  cable  service  of  30,000  automobile  trucks  all  over  the  city  of 
words  a  day  from  abroad.  Among  the  Ha'  ana,  including  the  outlying  districts, 
services  which  we  receive,  in  addition,  This  is  the  system  of  circulation  we  have 
are  the  1m  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires  ser-  followed  exclusively.  Of  course,  we  do 
vice,  Universal,  the  Inter-Ocean  Press,  accept  subscriptions  from  distant  places 
a  special  service  from  our  own  corre-  and  also  distribute  copies  of  El  Mundo 
spondent  in  Madrid,  where  we  maintain  gratis  to  all  Cuban  Embassies,  Legations 
our  own  office  (as  Spanish  news  is  al-  and  Consulates. 

ways  of  great  interest  to  our  readers)  “You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
and  a  special  New  York  service  of  we  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  sports. 
American  news,  from  our  correspondent  We  publish  a  four-page  section  of  sport 
in  New  York,  transmitted  over  our  own  news,  printed  on  green  paper.  Not  only 
leased  wire  direct  to  Havana.  Besides,  do  we  cover  important  features  in  the 
we  have  our  own  correspondents  in  Lon-  sporting  world,  hut,  unlike  other  Latin 
don,  Paris  and  other  world  capitals.”  American  papers,  we  publish  complete 


Edmond*  Gets  Honorary  Degree 

Richard  H.  Edmonds,  editor  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Record  was  recently 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law  at  the  annual  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 


OLIVER  QUITS  POLITICS 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 


Pittsburgh  Publisher  in  Letter  to  Mellon 

Says  Newspapers  Demand  His  Time 

Declaring  that  active  participation  in 
politics  and  the  publishing  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  cannot  mix',  George  S. 
Oliver,  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  Times  and  Pittsburgh  Chron¬ 
icle  Telegraph,  this  week  announced  his 
retirement  from  politics. 

The  announcement  w-as  made  in  a  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  the  recently  elected  State 
Republican  Chairman,  William  L.  Mel¬ 
lon,  nephew  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  William  L.  Mellon  was  active 
with  Mr.  Oliver  in  the  support  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Pepper  for  renomination  and  for 
John  S.  Fisher  for  governor  in  the  recent 
Republican  primary  election. 


The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  May, 
1926,  was  192,051. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


$300,000  Furniture  Store 

(In  a  35,000  Town) 

Proves  Buying  Power  of 
Central  Illinois 


For  beauty  of  architecture, 
this  block.-long  7-story  furni¬ 
ture  mart,  with  its  arcade 
show  windows  extending  63 
feet  into  the  store,  has  no 
parallel  in  the  United  States. 

Its  construction  was  fully 
justified  by  the  buying  power 
of  the  140,000  people  in  the 
Pantagraph’s  trading  terri¬ 
tory,  demonstrated  by  the  pa¬ 
tronage  extended  this  firm 
over  a  period  of  40  years. 

This  store  uses  an  average 
of  168,000  lines  per  year  in 
The  Daily  Pantagraph,  and  is 
but  one  of  the  eight  large 
furniture  stores  serving 
Bloomington  and  Central  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Paid  Circulation  19003 
In  the  Richest  Spot 
in  Illinois 


40  INTERTYPES 
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Tcp — New  22-  lory  builHina  jusi  completed  for  Hou^lon  Po6i-Dispaich.  This 

building  located  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Houston.  The  national,  local  and  classified 
advefiising  departments  of  the  Post-Dispatch  are  located  in  this  building.  On  the  22nd 
floor  are  the  studios  and  offices  of  radio  station  KPRC — ihe  station  own^  and  operated 
by  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch. 


Below — The  publishing  plant  of  the  Hcufton  Post-Dispatch.  Th's  plant  was  recently 
completed  and  is  equipp^  with  every  modern  convenience.  It  is  located  about  a  mile 
from  the  business  district. 


THE  HOUSTON  POST-DISPATCH 


The  fastest  growing  newspaper  ever  published  in  Texas 


Gam  first  five  months  of  1926  1,123,598  lines 


Gam  last  year  1,305,108  lines 


W.  P.  HOBBY 

Presktem 


C.  C.  MAES 

General  Manaiier 


BOB  MEEKER 

National  Advertising  Manager 


R.  S.  STERLING 

Chairman  of  Board 


NATIONAL  NEW  YORK  DETROIT  ST.  LOUIS  LOS  ANGELES 


THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  Special  Agency 


REPRESENTATINES  CHICAGO 


ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


If 


NO  SLUMP  EXPECTED  IN  MOTOR  COPY 
DURING  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS 


DAIUES  FOE  OF  BLUE  LAWS 


Competition  Too  Keen  to  Permit  Any  Let-Up  in  Sales  Effort, 
Detroit  Writer  Declares — Chrysler,  Packard,  Dodge,  Hud- 
son-Essex  and  Others  to  Keep  Up  Large  Size  Copy 


"TJETROIT,  June  16. — Motor  and  acccs-  Lansing  this  week  the  opinion  was  gener- 
sory  advertising  is  not  going  to  show  al  that  consistent  advertising  should  be 
any  great  slump  in  the  next  few  months,  continued.  Cadillac  and  Buick  are  show- 
just  now  a  couple  of  weeks  between  tides  ing  increases  which  warrant  more  copy- 
will  lower  the  monthly  average,  but  then  Chevrolet  is  rr":r~  " 

it  will  start  along  again  until  fall. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  indus¬ 
try  cannot  stand  still, 
with  the  tide.  The  competition  is  too 

fast.  / _ J  _  „  _ 

things  all  the  time. 

Earnings  as  a  whole  for  the  first  six 
months  will  show  substantial  gains.  J 


rolling  up  greater  totals 

than  ever. 

Just  now  there  is  in  preparation  some 
nor  just  float  along  good-sized  copy  for  some  accounts  out- 

_ I.  „j  side  General  Motors  that  will  break 

fast.  And  that  means  bringing  out  newer  through  in  a  few  weeks.  Clmysler, 
■■  ■  Packard,  Dodge  Brothers,  Paige-Jewett, 

Li  Rickenbacker,  Hupmobile,  Hudson-Essex 
mil  It  going  to  keep  up  the  large-sized  copy, 

is  not  all  going  to  the  stockholders,’  for  They  will  all  find  something  new  t^lk 
some  of  the  companies  now  are  spending  about  as  the  year  goes  along.  There 
money  in  new  equipment,  tooling  up,  or  some  talk  of  Reo  cutting  down  on 

in  some  cases,  plant  enlargement.  This  *ts  pages,  but  if  it  docs  it  will  not  be 
latter  plan  is  not  general,  however,  be-  this  month  anyway.  Wills  Sainte  Claire 
cause  it  involves  too  much  piling  up  of  doing  better  than  ever  and  it  has  a 
brick  and  mortar  that  is  not  easily  dis-  definite  campaign  going  now. 
posed  of  if  a  letup  comes.  John  Willys  is  going  to  announce  the 

The  makers  are  optimistic,  but  they  fncts  about  his  little  car  this  month, 
are  looking  forward  to  get  some  idea  of  which  is  going  to  compete  with  Ford  and 
what  is  going  to  happen  this  fall  when  the  Chevrolet.  Instead  of  making  an  an- 
congressional  fights  are  under  way.  nouncement  first  and  dealers  not  having 
Some  of  them  realize  that  it  is  going  anything  to  show,  the  car  is  in  production 
to  be  a  more  strenuous  campaign  than  now  and  when  it  breaks  in  different 
usual,  particularly  for  control  of  the  Places  each  dealer  will  have  one.  In  the 
Senate,  and  they  know  that  in  some  fall  Mr.  Willys  will  give  the  Stearns 
places  it  may  slow  things  up  a  bit.  Fig-  Knight  a  whirl  to  put  it  back  in  the  pic- 
ures  of  parts  makers  show  some  already  fnre.  Willys-Knight  copy  continues  the 
have  begun  to  slow  down  production  a  even  tenor  of  its  way. 
little.  Word  from  South  Bend  that  Stude- 

In  the  meantime  a  number  of  the  auto-  haker  had  changed  agencies  from  Lord  & 
mobile  men,  including  agency  and  special  Thomas  to  a  newly  organized  firm  at 
representatives,  discovered  some  time  ago  Chicago  did  not  create  any  ripples  on  the 
that  there  was  more  real  money  in  Michi-  surface  of  the  industry.  It  is  part  of 
gan  real  estate  right  near  home  than  in  business  to  try  out  different  agencies 
Florida.  Some  of  them  have  been  turn-  to  time.  There  is  no  intima- 

ing  over  dealers,  bringing  them  quite  a  tion  as  yet  that  Studebaker  will  change 
bit  of  extra  income.  hs  policy  of  page  copy  under  the  new 

All  motordom  is  wondering  what  - 

Henry  Ford  is  eoine  to  do.  It  is  sur-  Down  at  Cleveland  the  final  work  of 


Q^Daily  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City  TIMES 


Oklahoma  »  one  of  four  states  which 
Babson’s  June  report  says  “should 
prove  worthy  of  attention.”  Oklahoma 
is  one  of  nine  states  which  Babson’s 
June  Sales  Map  shows  in  the  “Most 
Favorable”  sales  zone.  Oklahoma  is 
cne  of  twelve  states  which  the  same 
authority  designates  as  having  the 
“Most  Favorable’"  crop  prospects. 


The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  thoroughly  and  alone 
cover  the  Oklahoma  Gty  market— 
the  entire  Central  and  Western  por¬ 
tions  of  the  state — those  counties  which 
will  share  largest  in  the  bumper  wheat 
crop  now  ready  for  harvest. 


HOLLISTraiS 

CirculatiimQi^nizatjQa  j 


E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

New  York 


Atlanta 


Wire  or  Write  at  at  tlT-TiS  Commercial 
E«ehanro  Bldr.  LOB  AXOEI.E8 


$aul  Bteuatcb 


^aul  pioneer  ^xm 

iJw  seconJ.  greatest 
cify  home  miHered 

coverage  in  uimrim 
at  15C  aMteek. 


O  MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
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STANDARD  4-PAGE  LETTER  FORM  URGED 
TO  TELL  MARKET  FACTS  TO  AGENCIES 


Space-Buyers,  Flooded  with  Statistics,  Don’t  Read  Data 
Sent  by  Dailies,  Writer  Declares — Outlines 
Correspondence  Method 


By  A.  J.  SLOMANSON 


majority  of  publishers  are  con- 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  instruct¬ 
ing  space-buyers  and  agency  executives 
regarding  the  value  of  the  markets  cov¬ 
ered  by  their  respective  publications.  Di- 
rect-by-mail  methods  are  practiced,  but 
ineffectively,  because  of  the  great  volume 
of  circular  matter  received  by  agency 
executives  each  day,  and  as  generally 
known,  is  very  seldom  read. 

When  selecting  markets,  most  sjwce- 
buyers  choose  those  cities  more  familiar 
to  their  memory,  unless  the  distribution 
of  the  advertised  product  demands  a  defi¬ 
nite  selection.  After  the  schedule  is 
linally  released,  the  space-buyer  is  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  great  number  of  salesmen, 
and  as  many  as  ten  representatives  a  day 
try  to  educate  the  space-buyer  to  the 
value  of  their  respective  market  at  tl«t 
time.  Accordingly  very  little  of  the  in¬ 
formation  given  the  space-buyer  is  re¬ 
tained  in  his  mind  because  of  the  hurried 
way  in  which  it  is  told  to  him.  It  is 
usually  when  the  schedules  are  about  to 
be  released  that  representatives  endeavor 
to  actually  sell  their  market.  They  may 
have  called  on  the  space-buyer  several 
times  each  month  previously,  merely  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  anything 
new.  It  is  true  that  they  may  not  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  relate  facts  con¬ 
cerning  their  market  on  these  calls  due 
to  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  space-buyer.  Then  again,  even  if  a 
space-buyer  is  educated  to  the  value  of  a 
certain  market,  the  e 'forts  of  the  sales¬ 
man  will  not  assure  any  permanent  value 
on  account  of  the  continual  turn-over  of 
space-buyers  in  agencies. 

.\nother  obstacle  to  overcome,  if  the 
space-buyer  is  to  be  educated  to  the 
facts  regarding  the  various  markets,  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  data  is  given, 
as  at  the  present  time  this  is  done  in  a 
very  haphazard  and  inefficient  way. 
Many  salesmen  will  give  the  space-buyer 
information  about  their  markets  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
space-buyer  to  remember  the  figures 
given  him. 

The  following  corrective  measure  is 
recommended  and  could  easily  be  prac¬ 
ticed  by  newspaper  executives.  It  is  the 
only  ready  panacea  for  having  space- 
buyers  continually  apprised  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  newspaper  markets.  If  newspaper 
publishers  will  standardize  their  corre¬ 
spondence  to  the  following  ideas,  their 
markets  will  effectively  be  broadcasted 
at  all  times,  and  it  will  lessen  the  sales¬ 
man’s  selling  efforts  at  the  time  schedules 
are  being  prepared. 

Throughout  the  United  States  all 
newspapers  correspond  extensively  with 
space-buyers  and  agency  executives,  and 
in  lieu  of  mailing  the  usual  single  letter 
sheet,  a  double  page  form  could  be  mailed 
containing  pertinent  facts  relative  to  the 
respective  newspaper  markets.  For  ex¬ 
ample;  if  a  newspaper  corresponded  with 
a  space-buyer  concerning  an  account  that 
has  already  been  placed  with  the  paper, 
or  if  the  letter  is  in  answer  to  some 
agency  request  for  information  about 
rates,  etc.,  then  the  double  page  form 
containing  data  of  local  conditions  will 
have  the  space-buyer’s  attention  at  the 
time  he  is  reading  the  letter.  Further¬ 
more,  if  he  received,  say,  ten  letters  each 
year  from  this  paper,  which  is  less  than 
the  average,  he  would  have  been  apprised 
of  this  respective  market  at  least  ten 
times,  and  there  is  that  possibility  of 
having  sold  him  on  the  value  of  the 
market  without  any  extra  effort  or  ex¬ 
pense. 

Naturally  the  first  page  of  the  double 
page  form  would  be  used  for  corre¬ 
spondence  purposes.  At  the  top  of  the 
second  page,  such  information  as  “Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  Member,”  “Mem¬ 


ber  of  Associated  Press,”  or  any  such 
data  could  be  listed. 

This  is  of  importance  to  a  space-buyer, 
as  if  he  were  to  select  one  paper  in  a 
small  city  for  a  quality  product,  the 
paper  with  the  Associated  Press  service 
could  be  given  more  consideration  than 
the  paper  without,  considering  circula¬ 
tions  being  about  equal. 

The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  news¬ 
papers  could  also  be  listed  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  page,  so  that  agency  executive  could 
become  familiar  with  the  name  of  each 
respective  officer  whenever  corresponding. 
Too  much  correspondence  between  agency 
and  newspaper  executives  is  of  an  im¬ 
personal  nature,  and  more  good  will  could 
be  established  between  both  parties  if 
the  names  of  the  officers  were  always  on 
file. 

There  is  no  more  outstanding  aid  to 
space-buyers  than  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  reports,  but  how  many 
space-buyers  really  study  these  reports 
considering  that  they  are  mailed  to 
agencies  each  month  in  large  quantities. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  space- 
buyers  refer  to  these  reports  only  when 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  However,  if  the 
vital  facts  contained  in  the  A.  B.  C. 
reports  are  listed  on  the  second  page  of 
each  letter  which  is  mailed  to  agency 
space-buyers  by  newspapers,  they  would 
receive  more  notice  and  attention.  Also 
all  pertinent  information  regarding  the 
newspaper  and  its  market  could  be  listed 
on  pages  two  and  three  of  the  letter 
form,  and  by  this  procedure  will  space- 
buyers  read  the  information  listed  on 
these  pages. 

For  example,  the  following  facts  could 
be  listed  on  pages  two  and  three,  and  of 
course,  changed  according  to  conditions 
applicable  to  a  different  city  and  news¬ 
paper. 

Member  of  A.  B.  C.  Circulation,  News 
Features,  Advertising  Rates,  Service  De¬ 
partment,  Location  of  City  and  Popula¬ 
tion. 

Assessed  Space  Value:  Manufactur¬ 
ing,  Trading  Areas,  Channels  of  Dis¬ 
tribution,  and  Racial  Analysis  of  Popula¬ 
tion. 

The  second  inside  page  could  show  the 
following  information :  Schools,  Banks, 
Theatres,  Churches,  Library,  Hotels, 
Hospital,  Clubs,  Streets,  Telephones, 
Telegraph,  Express,  Institutions,  Good 
Roads,  and  Industries. 

On  the  back  page  of  this  letter  form 
the  analysis  of  circulation  distribution 
•could  be  listed,  and  if  desirable,  a  map 
could  be  printed  showing  the  location  of 
the  city  in  relation  to  the  state,  and  the 
trading  territory  around  the  city. 

newspaper  mails  hundreds  of  letters 
each  year  to  agency  executives,  and  by 
using  a  four  page  form  as  before  de¬ 
scribed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  news¬ 
paper  following  this  procedure  will  en¬ 
joy  more  national  business  because  of 
constantly  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
agency  executives  the  important  facts 
about  its  respective  market. 


Edward  Cans  Resigns 

Edward  Cans,  general  manager  of  th 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  has  resignec 
He  has  not  announced  his  future  plan 
The  Herald  was  recently  purchased  by  ( 
F.  Kelly,  head  of  the  Kelly- Smith  Con 
pany,  special  representatives.  New  Yorl 
Composing  room  employes  of  the  Hei 
aid  presented  Mr.  Cans  with  a  gol 
watch  and  chain  with  pencil  and  founta: 
pen  attached  as  a  farewell  gift. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  country’s  populi 
tion  and  40  per  cent  of  its  wealth  ar 
purchasing  power  lies  within  a  circ 
drawn  250  miles,  with  Philadelphia  as 
center. 


The  "SPEEDMAT” 

and  the 

Washington  Times  and  Herald 


On  June  ist,  without  having  had 
previous  experience  in  handling  dry 
mats,  these  Hearst  newspapers  began 
the  use  of  “SPEEDMATS”  on  all 
pages.  The  preparations  made  by  the 
Hearst  management,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  our  expert,  were  so  thorough 
that  the  “SPEEDMAT”  quietly  slid 
into  exclusive  use  without  “fiiss  or 
feathers”  and  was  at  once  successful. 

In  this  installation,  and  for  the  first 
time,  a  newspaper  plant  began  to  use 
dry  mats  with  only  narrow  print  paper 
rolls  (Wood  Dry  Mat  size)  on  hand. 
The  supply  of  wider  rolls  for  wet  mats 
had  been  exhausted. 

Had  the  “SPEEDMAT”  failed  and 
it  had  become  necessary  to  use  wet 
mats  the  papers  would  have  appeared 
without  margins. 

But  the  “SPEEDMAT”  did  not  fail, 
nor  did  the  unusually  efficient  organi' 
zation  of  the  mechanical  departments 
of  The  Washington  Times  and  Herald. 


“SPEEDMATS” 

cost  1 5  cents  at  the  mill 

Wood  Flong  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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iMelt  'Vbur  Stereotype  JVletal 

Av^ith  t^kctric  Keat 


Although  electric 
heat  will  not  sup¬ 
plant  all  other 
forms  of  heat  for 
industrial  pur¬ 
poses,  there  are 
processes  in  every 
industry  where  it 
is  the  ideal  heat — 
the  most  economi¬ 
cal  heat — the  heat 
that  ultimately  will 
be  used. 


ULTIMATELY 
ELECTRIC  HEAT 
IN  EVERY  INDUSTRY 


As  high  as  32%  saving  in  cost! 

Less  wear  and  tear  on  the  pot! 

Uniformity  of  metal  temperature  never  before  securable! 
All  regulation  and  close  attention  eliminated! 

The  progressive  Waterbury  Republican  American,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  has  installed  a  standard  5-ton  stereotype  pot,  electri¬ 
cally  heated  by  9  G-E  cast-in  immersion  units.  Plates  are  cast  for 
two  issues  daily  and  one  issue  on  Sunday.  The  casting  temperature 
of  the  metal  is  automatically  kept  at  620°  F.  Between  castings  the 
metal  is  automatically  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  450°  F. 

Seldom  has  such  an  improvement  been  introduced  in  the  casting 
room.  This  electrically  heated  pot  is  operated  at  a  saving  of  32% 
over  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  previously  used  fuel-fired  pot. 
Uncomfortable  heat  radiation  and  gaseous  odors  are  absent  from 
the  room.  As  control  is  completely  automatic,  the  pot  requires 
practically  no  attention. 

Everyone  connected  with  the  paper  is  enthusiastic.  Mr.  Dubuy, 
foreman  of  the  plant,  states  that  ^e  excellent  temperature  control 
of  the  pot  relieves  him  of  the  responsibility  of  making  sure  the 
temperature  is  right  when  his  men  want  to  begin  casting.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Pape,  publisher,  considers  the  installation  as  most  satisfactory. 

Phone  or  write  to  your  nearest  G-E  office 
for  complete  information 


570-9 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

OBWERAL  electric  company.  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y..  SALES  OFFICES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


RECEIVER  APPOINTED 
FOR  VANDERBILT  TAB 


‘CHICOT’  EXCLAIMS  CARDINAL  S.  Ochs,  publisher,  where  they  were  re-  when  Paul  O.  Sergent  resigned  several 

_  ceived  by  Arthur  H.  Sulzberger,  vice-  months  ago. 

wed  by  Paper  Rolls  in  N  Y‘  Times  Then  a  complete  tour  of  the  Ridenour  has  been  designated  advertis- 

,  ^  ,  ,  ■  ■  plant  was  made.  ing  counsellor.  He  has  been  granted  an 

Plant  It  Means  Oh  Boy.  -  indefinite  leave  of  absence.  A1  White,  as- 

“Chico!”  exclaimed  Cardinal  Reig  y  MAX  BROWN  PROMOTED  sistant  advertising  manager  of  the 

isanova  when  he  saw  the  huge  rolls  _____  Herald-Post,  has  resigned.  Thus  far  his 

paper  ready  for  use  on  presses  dur-  Advertising  Manager  of  Louis-  not  been  filled. 

g  a  visit  he  made  this  week  to  the  *  , ,  *  , 

int  of  the  New  York  Times.  “Chico  Herald-Post  Girl  Writer  Weds 

‘C^,  Boy!’,’  a  cleric  in  the  party  Max  Brown,  formerly  of  Chicago,  di-  Miss  Margaret  R.  Crowe,  formerly  of 
terpreted.  rector  of  foreign  advertising  for  the  the  editorial  and  advertising  staffs,  IVor- 

The  visit  to  the  Times  plant  was  made  Louisznlle  Herald-Post,  has  been  made  cester  Evening  Gazette,  was  married  to 
the  Cardinal’s  request.  The  prelate’s  advertising  manager,  succeeding  Millard  Daniel  Hare  of  Worcester  recently 
Tty  went  first  to  the  office  of  .Adolph  Ridenour,  who  succeeded  to  the  post  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


E.  A.  Inglis,  of  Miami,  Named,  Follow¬ 
ing  Petition  Filed  by  Creditors, 
Who  Claim  $22,781.76  is 
Owed  Them 


(Bv  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Jacksonville,  Ha.,  June  16. — Notice 
to-day  was  forwarded  E.  Inglis,  of 
Miami,  that  he  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  Vanderbilt  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  following  a  creditors’  petition  filed 
in  Federal  Court  here,  asking  for  a  re¬ 
ceivership  and  concurred  in  by  the  V’an- 
derbilt  interests. 

The  International  Paper  Company,  the 
Kimberly  Clark  Company  and  the  Art 
Gravure  Corporation,  New  York,  united 
in  petitioning  Federal  Judge  Rhydon  M. 
Call  for  the  receivership.  The  Vander¬ 
bilt  Newspapers,  Inc.,  were  described  as 
organized  under  Delaware  laws  with  Cal¬ 
ifornia  their  chief  place  of  business. 

The  creditors  complain  that  the  Van¬ 
derbilt  Newspapers,  Inc.,  owe  them  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $22,781.76  and  appear  to  have  no 
way  of  settling  under  the  present  organi¬ 
zation.  The  complaint  was  accompanied 
by  an  answer  of  the  defendants,  admit¬ 
ting  the  facts  and  consenting  to  such  a 
receivership  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  creditors. 

Steps  seeking  the  receivership  are  said 
to  have  been  under  way  for  the  past  two 
weeks  and  employes  of  the  Illustrated 
Daily  Tab,  Vanderbilt  tabloid  newspaper 
at  Miami,  are  said  to  have  stayed  on 
their  jobs  despite  several  weeks’  wages 
being  owed,  in  hopes  that  the  receivership 
would  afford  relief. 

The  San  Francisco  Herald,  another 
Vanderbilt  tabloid  newspaper,  has  sus¬ 
pended  publication,  it  was  stated,  and  the 
value  of  $180,000  placed  on  it  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  altogether  free  of  liens. 


$8,000  UBEL  VERDICT 
AGAINST  N.  Y.  POST 


Mrs.  Anne  McCoy  Campbell  Given 
Judgment  in  Dsunage  Action — Same 
Plaintiff  Received  Settlement  Out 
of  Court  from  Two  Dailies 


There’s  Money  for 
Small  Newspapers 

[in  Tabloid  Products! 


Mrs.  .Vnne  McCoy  Campbell,  Christian 
Science  practitioner,  was  awarded  an 
$8,000  judgment  for  libel  damages  against 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  by  a  jury 
ill  Judge  McCook’s  part  of  New  York 
supreme  court  this  week. 

The  same  plaintiff  lost  a  suit  May  17 
brought  on  the  same  charge  against  the 
Neiv  York  Sun,  while  the  jury  dis¬ 
agreed  in  trial  of  an  action  against  the 
New  York  Times. 

Mrs.  Campbell  objected  to  a  story  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  in  March,  1922,  tell¬ 
ing  of  a  suit  that  had  been  brought 
against  her  for  $16,000  for  alleged  fraud. 
Tlie  suit  was  subsequently  dismissed. 

Suits  brought  by  Mrs.  Campbell  for 
the  same  alleged  libel  against  the  New 
York  World  and  the  New  York  Triune 
were  consolidated  and  settled  out  of 
court.  Amount  of  the  settlement  is  not 
on  record,  and  has  not  been  disclosed. 


Lloyd  Willis  is  Dead 

Lloyd  D.  Willis,  special  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Warner  Brothers  Picture 
Corporation,  died  June  12  at  his  New 
York  home.  Mr.  Willis  started  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  He  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  New  York  Times. 


Criminal  Libel  Actions  Dismissed 

Criminal  libel  actions  against  four 
prominent  residents  of  Cranford,  N.  J., 
charged  with  having  caused  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Cranford  Searchlight  an 
article  injuring  the  reputation  of  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
were  nolle  pressed  by  Judge  A.  A.  Stein, 
June  14. 


Editor  &  Publisher  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  yield  results. 
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ANNOUNCING  THE 
MERGER  OF 

CTnwrier 

Buffalo  Express 

Effective  with  Issue  of 

Monday,  June  14th 

On  and  after  that  date  the 
combined  paper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  daily  under  caption 

The  Courier  and  Express 

Buffalo’s  Largest  Sunday  and  Only  Morning  Newspaper 
Executive  Personnel  of  New  Organization 

Chairman.  .  .  .William  J.  Conners,  Sr.  Publisher  .  .  .  .William  J.  Conners.  Jr. 

President . Burrows  Matthews  Secretary . Frank  J.  Clancy 

Vice-President .  William  J.  Conners.  Jr.  Treasurer . William  S.  Bennett 

Editor  . Burrows  Matthews  Managing  Editor . John  D.  Wells 

The  amalgamation  is  born  of  the  absolute  con-  Readers  will  get  two  newspapers  for  the  price 

viction  that  the  morning  newspaper  is  the  of  one  as  all  the  best  features  of  both  journals 

newspaper  of  the  future.  This  conviction  is  will  be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 

justified  in  an  impressive  way  in  most  cities  respective  followers, 

of  the  first  class,  where  similar  mergers  are, 

and  have  been,  taking  place  in  preparation  for  The  policy  of  the  combined  newspaper  will  be 
the  upbuilding  of  great  morning  journals.  It  independent  in  the  most  complete  sense  of  the  . 
is  with  this  conviction  that  the  consolidation  word.  There  will  be  no  malice  or  spite  toward 

of  THE  COURIER  and  THE  EXPRESS  has  anyone.  An  unbiased  attitude  will  be  pre- 

been  born.  served,  save  where  evil  is  to  be  fought. 

LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON,  Inc. 

Publisher’s  Direct  Representatives 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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LOS  ANGELES  NEWS  TO 
BE  SOLD  IN  10  DAYS 

StockKolders  in  Vanderbilt  Tabloid 
Trying  to  Save  Property  by  New 
Financing  Plan — Assessment 
Plan  Vetoed 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  it  I’i  blishf.r) 
Los  Angeles,  Cal..  June  15. — Believ- 
ins  that  a  bright  future  is  in  sight  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily  Xews, 
Vanderbilt  tabloid,  more  than  1,500  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  concern  are  working  "ttxnli 
and  toenail”  in  an  effort  to  raise  funds^ 
to  purchase  the  proj^rty  at  the  receivers' 
sale,  scheduled  within  the  next  ten  days. 
.■\t  a  meeting  of  these  stockholders  held 
June  9,  a  committee  of  nine  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  work  out  plans  for  the  raising 
of  a  sufficient  fund  with  which  to  make 
a  legitimate  bid. 

One  stockholder  suggested  a  volun¬ 
tary  assessment  of  5  per  cent.  This  plan, 
however,  was  found  to  be  neither  feasible 
nor  legal  under  the  California  law  and 
the  assessment  plan  was  abandoned.  The 
committee  decided  to  form  a  new  cor¬ 
poration  to  be  known  as  Daily  News. 
Inc.,  the  st<Kk  structure  to  consist  of 
25.()(H)  shares  of  “Class  A  preferred” 
stock  with  a  par  value  of  20  dollars  per 
share,  25,000  shares  of  no  par  “Gass  K 
common  stock,”  and  25,000  shares  of  no 
j)ar  “Class  C  common  stock.”  The  Class 
A  preferred  is  to  be  entitled  to  a  pref¬ 
erence  of  8  per  cent  dividend,  but  non¬ 
voting;  the  Class  B  common  stock,  vot¬ 
ing  .stock,  to  be  entitled  to  dividends  up 
to  $1.40  a  share.  In  dividends  the  Gass 
C  stock  participates  equally  with  Gass  B 
over  that  mark.  To  the  original  Vander¬ 
bilt  Newspapers,  Inc.,  stockholders  it 
plans  to  sell  units  of  this  stock  two 
shares  of  preferred  and  one  of  common 
for  $^,  and  in  addition  each  purchaser 
receives  one  share  of  Gass  C  common. 
The  Class  C  stock  does  not  go  to  those 
other  than  original  Vanderbilt  company 
stockholders. 

Attorneys  working  with  the  stock¬ 
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Our  COMPLETE  checking  serv¬ 
ice  handles  the  entire  detail  work 
of  supplying  “checking  proofs”  to 
every  agency  and  advertiser 
promptly — and — efficiently. 

WE  DO  IT  ALL 

from  a  few  complete  copies. 


holders'  committee  say  they  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Corporation  Commissioner 
of  the  state  and  believe  this  plan  the  only 
one  by  which  the  stockholders  may  hope 
to  regain  control  of  the  paper  and  save 
it  for  themselves.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  machinery  and  equipment  of  the 
News  has  been  appraised  at  $175,000;  the 
accounts  receivable  $125,000;  and  a  cir¬ 
culation  said  to  be  more  than  lOO.OOt). 
This  new  plan  will  be  laid  before  the 
sttTckholders  at  the  general  meeting  .set 
for  Thursday,  June  17.  and  if  approved 
will  be  carried  out  and  a  formal  offer 
made  to  the  Federal  Court  .sometime  be¬ 
fore  Monday,  June  21. 

Publisher  Urges  State  Advertising 

Seymour  Oakley,  publisher  of  the 
Peoria  Star,  has  recommended  that  the 
Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce,  spen  1 
$150,000  in  a  campaign  to  advertise  the 
state  and  counteract  the  “unfavorable 
illusions”  in  other  parts  of  the  countr\ 
about  lawlessness  in  Illinois,  especially  in 
Chicago  and  Herrin. 


Public  Asked  to  Name  Weekly 

South  Bellingham.  Wash.,  has  a  new 
weekly  newspaper  published  for  the  first 
time  June  2.  under  the  temix)rarv  name 
of  The  Title.  Miss  Catherine  Riley  is 
the  local  news  editor.  The  Title  is  ofcr- 
ing  a  $100  prize  for  a  suitable  name. 


N.  J.  PRESS  ASSISTING 
JOURNAUSM  “GRADS” 


Ratings  of  Rutgers  Students  Sent  to 
All  State  Publishers — Course 
Inaugurated  by  Press 
Association 

The  Rutgers  University  course  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  sjtonsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
Press  .Association  on  June  3,  gave  certifi¬ 
cates  of  attainment  to  14  students  who 
had  completed  a  year's  work  under  Prof. 
.Allen  Sinclair  Will,  head  of  the  course. 
Si.x  of  the  students  were  women. 

The  Press  As.sociation  aims  to  work  in 
co-operation  with  the  scIkm)!  by  provid.ng 
jobs  for  graduates.  To  this  end  the 
group  issues  a  confidential  bulletin  to  all 
members  containing  the  names  and  ratings 
of  the  graduates,  salary  exitected,  etc., 
which  is  Ijelieved  to  be  a  new  idea  in 
publisher-journalism  sch(X)l  co-operation. 

Following  is  an  example  of  tne  student 
ratings  sent  to  publishers  : 

Jones,  John,  graduated  as  Bachelor  of 
.Arts,  21  years  old,  son  of  J.  Jones, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  studied  at  Summer 
.Avenue  Public  School  and  Barringer 
High  School,  Newark,  4  years  at  Rut¬ 
gers;  grade  in  journalism  class.  95;  aver¬ 
age  grade  in  other  classes,  89. 


Mr.  Jones  wishes  to  begin  work  as  a 
reporter,  preferably  on  a  paper  in  or  near 
Newark,  about  Sept.  1,  when  he  will  re¬ 
turn  from  a  trip  abroad  which  he  expects 
to  start  soon  after  the  Rutgers  com¬ 
mencement  ;  salary  desired,  $30  a  week. 

General  promise  as  a  newspaper  worker 
— excellent. 

Character — high. 

Personality — above  the  average. 

Industry— marked. 

.As  a  news  gatherer — persistent  and 
successful. 

-As  a  writer — good,  and  improving  fast; 
has  special  capacity  as  a  writer. 

General  ob.servation — Mr.  Jones  is 
naturally  adapted  to  newspaper  work, 
both  by  inclination  and  talents ;  does  all 
branches  of  it  well  for  a  beginner;  is 
eager  to  learn  more. 

R.  b'.  Lent,  publisher  of  the  Passim 
Daily  Xews,  and  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Course  in  Journal¬ 
ism  of  that  organization. 

Littleton  Lee  Starke,  who  was  awarded 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
scholarship  for  the  best  student  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  will  join  the  staff  of  the  Passaic 
Daily  Xews  next  month. 


The  assessed  valuation  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  in  Philadelphia  for  1924  was  $2,- 
489,135.000. 


18S6  or  1926? 


Our  Policy: 

One  Size 

all  mats  20"  by  24" 

4 

One  Quality 

only  the  best  we  can  make 
— used  by 

The  New  York  Times 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Times 
and  several  hundred 
others 

4 

One  Price 

15  cents  on  standing  order 


The  steamtable  is  doomed! 

Ask  any  stereotype  equipment  manufacturer  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  his  sales  of  new  steamtables  are  indeed  few 
and  far  between. 

Why? 

Simply  because  the  steam  table- wet-mat  process  of  stere¬ 
otyping,  which  dates  back  to  1856,  is  antiquated,  and  is 
being  replaced  by  the  up-to-date  20th  Century  Certified 
Cold  Process. 

If  you  wish  to  place  your  stereotyping  practice  on  a  par 
with  your  composing  room  and  press  room  methods, 
Certifieds  are  the  medium  to  help  you  bring  your  stereo¬ 
type  department  right  up  to  1926. 

Why  put  up  with  the  drudgery  in  wet-mat-steamtable 
stereotyping?  Why  lose  invaluable  time,  and  incur 
needless  expense  in  steamtable  operation  ? 

We  offer  you  a  better  way;  a  simplified  way;  the  20th 
Century  way.  Full  particulars  do  not  obligate  you 
whatsoever. 


Have  you  received  your  copy  of  our  booklet, 
“The  Certified  Road  to  Simplified  Newspaper 
Stereotyping"?  It’s  free  upon  request. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  Madifon  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

for  wet  mat  printing  with  DRY  MAT  facility — use  Certifieds 

MADE  IN  THE  U.  8.  A. 


Dhe  Mvertising 
CHECKING  BUREAU*!!. 

538  So.  Clark  St.  Kadison  Are. 
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SYRACUSE  JOURNAL 


>  CUTTING  CUT  COST 


“You  get  it  in  the  Negative” 

This  is  not  a  transfer  method,  but  Shading  Sheets  that  you  can  put 
over  your  copy  and  see  complete  effect  before  making  plate.  Copy 
unaffected  except  photographically.  No  machine  required.  No 
license  required.  Reproduces  in  halftone  or  line. 

Order  on  trial — Introductory  Unit  No.  1 — 84 
different  sheets.  Working  accessories  and 
Bourges  Character  Color  Chart  included  free 
with  the  price  of  sheets  only  (50c  each). 

Just  because  so  many  representative  newspapers  have  used  our 
Shading  Sheets  (some  for  over  two  years)  doesn’t  mean  that  this 
new  Shading  Medium  applies  only  to  newspaper  problems.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  reproduction  problems  of  a  Ben  Day  nature  are  sim¬ 
plified  at  a  big  saving  in  both  cost  and  time.  These  sheets  may  be 
used  by  all  National  Advertisers  to  Improve  the  highest  class 
of  illustration.  See  letter  from  the  Stiff  Association  of  America. 
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TORONTO  DAILY  ST. 


CAMDEN  COURIER 


Bourgtt*  SartioA,  Ine  3,  W36 

144  Watt  33nd  Straat 
«a«  York.  R.  T. 

Dtar  Mr.  Bourgtka: 

I  fatl  tbAt  I  ought  to  tall  you  of  tha  atry  ranrkabla  ra- 
aolta  aaeurad  throogli  tha  oat  of  tha  Bourgaaa  Shading  Mad- 
luB  In  eonnaetlon  with  aoaa  raoant  adaartlalng  llluatra* 
tlona  on  which  I  hava  batn  working. 

Tha  llloatratlona,  ahowlng  tha  Intarlor  of  autooohilaa, 
wart  aada  by  ona  of  tha  baat  artlata  wa  could  obtain.  It 
waa  taty  taough  to  gat  tha  datall  corraet,  but  wa  ran  Into 
a  oonaldttmbla  aaouat  of  difficulty  In  gaitlng  Into  tha 
drawing  a  quality  which  would  Indleata  the  plutb  ohatactar 
of  tha  fabric.  Saaaral  different  ntdia  ware  atta^tad  -• 
waah,  dry  bruth,  and  dlataapar  —  but  tha  affaeta  ware  not 
aatlafactory;  finally,  tha  thought  oceurrad  to  wc  that  rtiat 
wa  ware  haring  contldarabla  difficulty  la  obtaining  by  or¬ 
dinary  aathoda  alght  ba  obtained  by  tha  uaa  of  your  procatt. 
Accordingly,  aaaaral  of  tha  drawlnga  which  looked  cold  and 
Mrah  warn  worked  over,  ualng  your  vary  fine  atlpplad  «'la-  intf 
aaw.  Tha  raaulta  barn  baan  nat  aatlafhctory ,  aa  tha  proofa 
•hlch  I  as  glad  to  glra  you  will  Ahow. 

Joaari 

Ona  particular  feature  of  your  tiwan,  whlA  particularly 
api.aale  to  we,  la  tha  astraaa  alnpllclty  of  it;  anyone  with 
any  Idaa  at  all  of  what  he  la  trying  to  produce ,  and  the 
ability  to  uaa  a  crayon  and  an  arBaar,.oan  eartalnly  accoap- 
llah  wondara  In  getting  nan  and  intaraatlng  raaulta. 

I  wlah  you  all  aucoaoa. 

Tour  a  aery  truly, 


Wbe 


ROCHESTER  TiMES-UNiOil 


Tte  MnWAUKEB  SEKlIINEt 


‘Etttnins  Nenis 


Ihrtetor  of  Stylo  Som 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


DAYTON  JOURNAL 
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ffiOOKLYN  DAIIY  EAGLE 


Bourges  Service,  Inc. 
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McCUTCHEON,  CARTOONIST,  A  WORLD  ROVER 

Chicago  Tribune  Artist  Finds  His  Material  in  All  Walks  of  Life — Affirms  Superiority  of  Pictures  to  Text 
in  Reader  Interest — Says  Public  Men  Would  Rather  Be  Danmed  Than  Ignored 


A  RTIST,  rover,  and  kindly  philosopher 
is  John  T.  McCutcheon,  one  of 
America’s  most  famous  cartoonists,  a  man 
to  whom  his  work  is  only  one  of  many 
vital  interests.  He  has  a  love  of  things 
and  people,  a  lively  interest  in  his  fel¬ 
low  man  and  a  desire  to  know  all  classes 
and  all  creeds  that  penetrates  his  work 
and  crops  out  in  his  cartoons  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  with  which  paper  he 
has  won  international  fame. 

There  is  a  vein  of  poetry  in  Mc¬ 
Cutcheon  which  finds  expression  now  and 
then— which  found  expression  notably  in 
“Injun  Summer,”  his  most  famous  car¬ 
toon.  “Injun  Summer”  has  become  a 
cartoon  classic  since  it  first  appeared  in 
1907.  And  yet,  McCutcheon  says  it  was 
drawn  without  any  special  effort.  With¬ 
in  a  few  days  after  it  had  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  comments  started  to  reach  him 
about  it — words  of  praise  and  admira¬ 
tion  from  people  in  all  classes  of  life. 
Its  popularity  became  so  widespread  that 
the  Chicago  Tribune  reprints  it  each  fall. 
It  has  been  reproduced  in  colors,  and  also 
has  been  painted  as  a  mural  decoration 
in  the  Tribune  news  room. 

McCutcheon’s  career  as  a  cartoonist 
dates  back  to  1889  when,  fresh  from 
Purdue  university,  he  came  to  Chicago 
and  went  to  work  on  the  old  Morning 
News.  He  then  worked  successively  for 
the  Evening  News,  the  News  Record,  and 
the  Record.  On  July  1,  1903,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a 
cartoonist  and  has  been  with  the  Tribune 
ever  since. 

McCutcheon  is  ever  on  the  alert  for 
material  for  his  cartoons  and  finds  it 
everywhere — in  the  news  of  the  day,  in 
recurring  topical  events,  in  people,  in 
things  generally.  And  he  believes  tliat 
the  newspaper  cartoon  has  achieved  a 
greater  prominence  than  ever  before.  The 
tendency  of  the  times  is  towards  pic¬ 
tures,  and  cartoons  exercise  their  great 
appeal  by  epitomizing  subjects  and  in¬ 
terpreting  events  for  people,  easily,  hu¬ 
manly,  and  understandably.  People  like 
to  be  amused  rather  than  preached  at,  he 
finds,  and  will  take  kindly  to  suggestion 
but  will  often  resent  preachment. 

The  crowded  life  he  has  lived  in  the 
56  years  since  he  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Tippecanoe  county,  Indiana,  has  given 
him  an  inexhaustible  source  of  material 
for  his  work.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
highlights  of  his  career.  A  trip  around 
the  world  on  his  first  political  commis¬ 
sion  in  1896 — he  was  in  the  Orient  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
war,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  battle  of 
Manila,  going  with  Dewey  from  Hong 
Kong.  In  1899  he  made  a  tour  of  In¬ 
dian  Burma,  Siam,  and  China;  he  has 
hunted  in  Africa  with  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  :  in  1914  he  visited  Mexico.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife,  he  spent  five 
months  last  year  journeying  to  the  re¬ 
mote  countries  of  the  Far  East.  He 
owns  “Treasure  Island,”  an  island  of  300 
acres  in  the  West  Indies  where  he  and 
his  wife  and  two  sons  spend  two  months 
every  year.  He  has  been  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Although  he  is  best  as  a  cartoonist, 
he  has  also  written  considerable  fiction, 
and  does  literary  work  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  syndicate  in  addition  to  his 
other  work. 

Although  he  is  a  pretty  accurate  judge 
of  the  elements  which  go  towards  making 
a  gCKxl  cartoon,  he  says  the  cartoonist 
rarely  knows  just  what  will  favorably 
impress  readers.  He  draws  something,  it 
is  printed,  and  sometimes  that  is  the 
end  of  it — ^not  a  whisper  of  comment, 
good  or  bad.  Again,  sometimes  when  he 
least  expects  it,  there  will  be  many 
echoes  of  something  he  has  drawn.  An 
idea  boldly  expressed,  he  finds,  is  more 
likely  to  make  an  instant  appeal  and  will 


By  LUCILE  BRIAN  GILMORE 


frequently  bring  a  deluge  of  comments. 
And  cartoonists,  he  says,  appreciate  mes¬ 
sages  sent  to  them,  not  only  letters  of 
commendation,  but  messages  of  dlsap- 


John  T.  McCutcheon 


proval,  because  both  types  help  the  artist 
to  feel  the  public  pulse.  Messages  give 
him  contacts  which  aid  him  immeasur¬ 
ably  in  his  work. 

McCutcheon  tries  to  maintain  many  so¬ 
cial  contacts,  and  as  widely  different 
social  contacts  as  possible.  He  finds  it 
impossible  to  get  away  often,  but  in  his 
daily  life  he  mixes  with  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  interests  and  different  positions  in 
life,  and  studies  their  many  viewpoints. 
He  finds  it  necessary  also  to  read  a 
great  deal,  particularly  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Like  Matthew  Arnold,  he 
tries  to  “see  life  fairly  and  see  it  whole.” 

Men  in  public  life,  he  has  discovered, 
would  rather  be  damned  than  ignored, 
and  are  fond  of  being  cartooned.  They 
prefer  to  be  drawn  in  favorable  light,  of 
course,  but  are  pleased  even  when  pic¬ 
tured  unfavorably,  so  long  as  they  are 
pictured. 

The  day  when  cartoons  dealt  bitterly 
in  personalities  and  excoriated  persons 
who  disagreed  with  the  views  or  opinions 
of  the  cartoonist,  or  the  newspaper  he 
worked  for,  are  passing,  he  says.  A 
difference  in  opinion  was  once  suthcient 
cause  for  ridiculing  the  offending  person 
in  cartoons,  but  the  style  has  changed 
greatly,  and  the  spirit  of  the  present  is 
one  of  tolerance,  of  broader  vision. 

Sincerity  in  cartoons,  McCutcheon  be¬ 
lieves,  carries  the  greatest  weight  with 
the  public.  If  an  artist  is  able  to  con¬ 
vince  people  through  his  work  that  he  is 
sincere,  he  will  have  a  large  and  faithful 
audience. 

McCutcheon  and  Orr,  the  Tribune’s 
cartoonists,  are  given  a  free  hand  in  the 
selection  of  their  cartoon  ideas,  but  they 
attend  a  conference  daily  at  which  topics 
of  the  day  and  editorial  ideas  are  dis¬ 
cussed  freely,  since  timeliness  is  such  an 
important  factor  to  be  considered  in 
choice  of  subject  matter. 

Cartoons  about  children  have  the  great¬ 
est  appeal  to  all  people,  McCutcheon  has 
discovered.  Anything  pertaining  to  chil¬ 
dren  or  their  welfare  will  strike  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  people.  Next  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  appeal  he  lists  standard  topics, 
then  human  nature. 

Occasionally  a  cartoon  will  have  a 
great  sentimental  appeal  for  the  persons 
involved.  A  striking  example  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  McCutcheon’s  cartoon  drawn 
during  the  world  war  when  Quentin 
Roosevelt  was  killed  in  action.  The  car¬ 
toon  showed  the  service  flag  floating  at 
Oyster  Bay.  Col.  Roosevelt  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  were  pictured  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  looking  up  at  the  emblem  bearing 
three  Vhite  stars  for  the  three  sons  serv¬ 


ing  their  country,  and  a  gold  star  for 
Quentin.  Col.  Roosevelt  was  touched  by 
the  simple  sentiment  in  the  drawing  and 
asked  for  the  original.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  its  receipt  in  a  letter  to  Mc¬ 
Cutcheon  in  which  he  said  he  was  giving 
the  drawing  to  the  girl  whom  Quentin 
was  to  have  married. 

One  of  the  fine  attachments  in  Mc¬ 
Cutcheon’s  life  is  his  intimate  friendship 
w’ith  George  Ade.  They  went  to  college 
together,  did  newspaper  work  together  in 
Chicago,  and  next  week  will  return  to¬ 
gether  to  Purdue,  their  alma  mater, 
where  honorary  degrees  will  be  conferred 
upon  them. 


Henny  Heads  Kansas  Group 

Fred  Henny,  managing  editor  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Herald-News,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  South¬ 
west  Kansas  Editorial  Association  at  the 
annual  election  in  St.  John,  Kan.  Other 
officers  chosen  were :  Horace  Fry,  Spear- 
ville  News,  vice-president;  Earl  Fickertt, 
Peabody  Gazette-Herald,  secretary;  S.  P. 
Gebhart,  Pratt  Union,  treasurer. 


GENEVA  INVITES  PRESS  SERVICES 


16  World  News  Organizations  Asked 
to  Participate  in  Conference 

Sixteen  news  agencies  representing  11 
countries  have  been  invited  to  participate 
on  a  commission  to  meet  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  council  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  in  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  world  news  facilities. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  sometime  in 
August.  The  news  agencies  which  have 
been  invited  and  the  countries  they  repre¬ 
sent  are  as  follows: 

The  Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press  Associations  of  the  United  States : 
the  Americana  Company  of  Brazil ;  the 
Avala  Company  of  Servia;  the  Exchange 
Telegraph  Company  and  Reuters  of  Eng¬ 


land  ;  the  Wolff  Agency  and  the  Tele- 
graphen  Union  of  Germany;  the  Nippon 
Dempo-Tsushin  Sha  and  the  Nippon 
Rengo  of  Japan  ;  the  Havas  Agency  and 
the  Agence  Radio  of  France;  the  Suisse 
Agency  of  Switzerland ;  the  Tass  Agency 
of  Russia;  the  Tidningarnas  Agency  of 
Sweden;  the  Stefani  Agency  of  Italy. 


MASSACHUSETTS  PRESS  OUTING 


179  Members  Take  Four  Day  Trip _ 

Two  New  Members  Added 

The  annual  outing  and  June  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Press  Association. 
Inc.,  was  held  June  11-14  at  Terrace 
Gables,  Falmouth  Heights,  Mass.,  with 
179  members  and  invited  guests  in  at- 
tendarKe.  A  dinner  and  dance  on  Fridav 
evening  marked  the  opening  of  the  fes¬ 
tivities,  with  a  motor  tour  of  Cape  Cod 
and  clambake  on  Saturday  as  the 
features,  when  the  members  were  the 
guests  of  the  Cape  Cod  Real  Estate 
Board,  Cape  Cod  Press  Club  and  Fal¬ 
mouth  Board  of  Trade. 

A  business  session  was  held  Monday 
morning  in  Falmouth  Heights  at  which 
the  resignation  of  Carl  F.  Prescott,  the 
secretary,  was  received.  Prescott  was 
later  induced  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 
Two  new  members,  Clarence  T.  Hall  of 
the  IVarehatn  Courier,  and  .\rthur  R. 
V'^an  Balsan  of  the  Revere  Btidget,  were 
received  into  the  association,  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  five  others  received  to  be  acted 
upon  at  the  next  meeting. 


Chicago  Men  Form  Special  Agency 

D.  E.  Northam,  formerly  with  the 
Benjamin  Kentnor  Company,  Chicago,, 
and  Edward  Bode,  formerly  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  have  formed  a  partnership, 
and  will  represent  a  group  of  newspapers 
in  Florida.  Their  offices  will  be  located 
in  the  Warner  Building,  Tampa. 


New  York  Sun 

Brightens  Its  Pages 
With  Ludlow-Set  Lines 

In  a  recent  unsolicited  letter,  Mr.  John  E. 
Martin,  Production  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  writes:  “We  are  delightfully  pleased  with 
the  results  we  are  obtaining  from  our  Ludlow 
equipment,  and  have  only  the  very  kindest  words 
for  this  equipment.” 

A  three-machine  Ludlow  equipment  was  installed  in  the 
Sun's  composing  room  last  July,  after  Mr.  Martin  had  thor¬ 
oughly  studied  the  many  advantages  of  this  system  for  pro¬ 
ducing,  in  abundance,  sparkling,  new'  sluglines  for  advertise¬ 
ments  and  heads.  Now,  after  eleven  months’  experience  in  its 
use,  he  is  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  Ludlow  way  means 
cleaner,  better  print. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 


San  Francisco:  5  Third  Street 
Atlanta:  41  Marietta  Street 


Boston:  261  Franklin  Street 
New  York:  63  Park  Row 


I.UOI.QW  QUALITY  COMPOSITION 
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nnouncement 


THE  LEE  SYNDICATE 
NEWSPAPERS 

E.  P.  ADLER,  President,  Davenport,  Iowa 

LJAS  purchased  THE  KEIVANEE,  ILLINOIS,  EVENING  STAR- 
^  COURIER  and  this  paper  will  be  added  to  the  Lee  Syndicate.  Philip  D. 
xAdler  will  be  in  charge  as  Editor  and  Publisher  and  Loren  D.  Upton  as  Business 
Manager. 

The  Kewanee,  Illinois,  Star-Courier  was  established  in  1894,  is  published  every  Evening 
except  Sunday  and  is  the  only  paper  in  Kewanee. 

Kewanee  is  a  prosperous  manufacturing  city  with  a  population  of  over  20,000  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  very  rich  farming  country. 

The  Star-Courier,  an  A.  B.  C.  paper,  completely  covers  Kewanee  and  its  trading  territory, 
a  50,000  population  market. 

Watch  this  paper  grow  under  The  Lee  Syndicate  Management. 

This  will  make  the  complete  list  of  Lee  Syndicate  Newspapers  as  follows — 

Davenport,  Iowa,  Times 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  State- Journal 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  Tribune 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  Journal 
Hannibal,  Missouri,  Courier-Post 
Kewanee,  Illinois,  Star-Courier 


Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  LOUIS 


J.  L.  STEWART,  BACK  FROM  WORLD  TOUR 
DESCRIBES  CONDITIONS  IN  MANY  LANDS 


produce  chaotic  conditions.  But  there  is 
much  more  back  ot  this  labor  movement 
than  Bolshevik  propaganda.  The  workers 
have  not  had  their  share  of  the  profits. 
Their  right  to  a  decent  livelihood  in  a 
land  of  promising  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  development  must  be  recognized  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  which  are 
to<lay  pressing  for  solution  in  China — 
problems  which  America  must  help  solve, 
not  only  as  an  altruistic  policy  toward 
another  great  nation  and  for  a  friendlier 
international  relationship,  but  in  order 
that  .‘\merica  in  its  t)wn  expansion  and 
the  development  of  its  resources  and  world 
commerce  may  take  advantage,  in  a  mate¬ 
rial  way,  of  the  field  of  opportunity 
which  today  lies  at  its  door  on  the 
Pacific. 

"Those  who  have  traveled  much  around 
the  world  and  especially  in  the  Far  last, 
say  that  no  city  in  the  Orient  has  changed 
so  much  or  made  so  great  progress  in  re¬ 
cent  times  as  Manila  in  the  Philippines. 
Those  who  saw  it  in  the  early  days  of 
.\nierican  occupation  would  undoubtedly 
be  surprised  to  see  tlie  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  here  within  a 
IK'riod  of  a  (luarter  of  a  century.  Much 
of  the  old  Manila  is  left—  everywhere  are 
the  evidences  of  modern  civilization — the 
results  of  25  years'  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  under  .\merican  intluence.  In  fact 
Manila  today  is  a  modern,  thriving  .Amer¬ 
ican  city  in  its  government,  in  the  pre¬ 
dominating  life  of  the  people  and  in  the 
architecture  and  construction  of  its  new 
buildings. 

“Today  the  issue  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  peonle  in  Manila,  t)<)th 
.Americans  and  Filipinos,  is  that  of  the 
political  independence  of  the  islands.  I 
talked  with  many  .Americans,  who  have 
been  long  residents  of  the  city  and  they 
are  much  concerned  as  to  what  action  the 
■American  Gmgress  may  take  affecting  the 
future  of  the  islands.  The  Manila  news¬ 
papers — those  controlled  by  the  .Americans 
as  well  as  those  owned  by  Filipinos — 
give  more  space  to  what  is  being  said  and 
done  in  America,  both  inside  and  outside 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


Pennsylvania  Publisher  Reports  Rising  Tide  of  Race 
Consciousness  in  Hitherto  Backward  Countries — Tells 
of  Affairs  in  Philippines  and  Orient 


JOHN  L.  STEWART,  publisher  of  the  G.  Sekinoto,  of  the  Toho  News  .Agency 
ll'asliington  (Pa.)  Obserzvr  and  Re-  of  Peking,  (Thina,  and  a  representative  of 
fnirter,  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  Tribune  the  Osaka  and  Tokio  AsaJti.  These  enter- 
and  the  Heaver  Daily  Times,  returned  a  prising  newspaper  men  of  the  far  east 
few  days  ago  from  a  five  months’  trip  w'ere  anxious  to  know  the  object  of  my 
around  the  world  visiting  many  places  visit  and  get  my  opinion  on  many  ques- 
of  interest  and  observing  from  a  news-  tions.  1  began  to  discover  before  1  got 
paper  man's  point  of  view'  the  social,  on  shore  what  I  learned  later  from  many 
ecoiKjmic  and  political  conditions  which  personal  contacts  with  representative  men 
prevail  in  many  of  the  countries  of  the  of  Japan  and  by  visits  to  the  newspaper 
world.  Mr.  Stewart  said  to  a  representa-  offices  themselves,  that  out  there  in  the 
tive  of  Editor  &  Pubi.ishkk  that  among  far  east  the  people  think  more  of  world 
the  many  impressions  gained  from  a  world  problems  than  we  do  in  America.  While 
tour,  the  ones  which  stood  out  above  all  only  a  few  Americans  are  international 
others  were  the  evidence  of  tlie  rising  thinkers,  all  educated,  intelligent  Japanese 
tide  of  race  consciousness  in  the  Iiitherto  are. 

backward  countries  and  the  dependence  of  "1  was  asked  about  .America's  attitude 
our  own  country,  commercially  and  poli-  toward  Japan,  what  I  thought  of  the  ex- 
tically  on  the  nations  visited.  elusion  act  and  whether  it  represented  the 

"I  think,”  said  he,  “that  I  have  today  real  sentiment  of  the  .American  jieople;  finding  a  much  wider  and  better  market, 
a  far  better  idea  of  the  meaning  of  for-  my  personal  idea  of  what  effect  the  action  "China  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war 
eign  commerce  than  I  ever  had  before  of  Japan  in  sending  troops  into  Manchuria  when  1  was  there  early  in  January,  as  it 

and  also  of  the  effect  of  such  legislation  would  have  on  .American  public  thought,  is  now,  and  it  was  i>ossible  to  visit  only 

as  the  tariff  bills  and  the  immigration  -All  wanted  to  know  of  business  conditions  in  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.  Certain 
laws  have  in  our  relationship  with  other  >n  -America  and  somewhat  about  the  new  it  is  that  momentous  things,  having  to  do 
nations.”  ambassador  who  had  arrived  in  Japan  just  with  the  future  civilization  and  well  be- 

Mr.  Stewart  left  San  Francisco  last  No-  a  few  days  ahead  of  us.  One  reporter  ing  of  China  and  perhaps  of  the  world, 
vember  and  spent  a  week  in  Hawaii  visit-  ^ven  asked  me  what  the  attitude  of  Furo-  are  taking  place  there.  But  it  is'  not  only 

ing  three  of  the  five  islands  including  pvan  countries  was  with  respect  to  cer-  the  struggles  between  rival  Chinese  war 

Oahu  and  Hawaii.  “No  one  can  get  the  tain  Far  East  problems.  Inasmuch  as  I  lords,  fighting  for  the  control  of  prov- 
right  conception  of  the  importance  of  cannot  read  the  Japanese  papers,  I  do  not  inces  and  authority  to  levy  taxes  to  main- 
these  islands  to  .America  unless  they  visit  know  what  effect  any  of  my  statements  tain  their  armies  and  enrich  themselves, 
them,”  said  Mr.  Stewart.  “Notwithstand-  may  have  had  on  Japanese  public  opinion,  which  is  the  most  serious  situation  in 
ing  the  polyglot  of  races  which  make  up  Hut  I  at  once  began  to  feel  that  I  was  in  China  today. 

the  population  of  .America’s  outpost  of  a  country  where  international  politics  “The  real  problem  is  found  in  what  is 
the  Pacific,  the  people  are  loyal  to  Amer-  occupies  a  place  in  the  thoughts  and  lives  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
ica  and  the  future  generations  will  be  of  the  people  that  we  can  little  appreciate  “There  is  today  in  China  a  great  indus- 
even  more  so.  All  this  has  been  brought  in  the  United  States.  Compared  with  trial  unrest  among  the  workers  as  there 
about  largely  by  the  splendid  educational  Japan,  we  in  the  United  States  are  pro-  is  in  every  country — another  reaction  from 
system  which  has  been  established  and  vincial.  Our  geographical  isolation  is  the  World  War.  Soviet  Russia  is  trying 
the  opportunities  which  have  been  affordp-^'  undoubtedly  responsible  for  this  American  to  foment  trouble  among  the  Chinese  and 
all  those  who  have  gone  there  to  live  and  state  of  mind,  while  Japan — situated  as 
get  ahead.  she  is  on  the  border  land  of  the  Pacific 

“Honolulu  is  a  progressive  growing  city  fo  the  west,  and  the  most  eastern  of  the 
typically  American  in  its  character  even  Oriental  countries — where  East  and  W^est 
if  set  in  an  oriental  atmosphere.  I  was  are  constantly  meeting,  must  think  Occi- 
very  much  surprised  to  find  such  excel-  dentally  as  well  as  Orientally.  There  is, 
lent  newspapers  as  the  Advertiser  and  the  too,  something  in  the  character  of  the 
Star-Bulletin,  the  former  a  morning  and  Japanese  which  makes  him  inquisitive.  He 
latter  an  evening  newspaper.  In  their  is  fast  adopting  the  Western  civilization 
equipment  they  compare  very  favorably  and  conforming  more  and  more  every  day 
with  similar  plants  in  American  cities  of  to  the  customs  of  American  life.  It  may 
even  larger  size  and  in  their  enterprise  not  mean  much  to  us  in  the  United  States 
are  much  ahead  of  most  American  dailies,  what  Japan  thinks  of  us,  but  it  does  mean 
“From  a  military  standpoint  the  very  much  to  the  Japanese  what  we  think 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  our  outposts  of  de-  of  them — what  the  Western  world  thinks, 
fense  in  case  of  war  or  threatened  war  especially  her  nearest  neighbor, 
from  any  of  the  Oriental  nations.  They  “Of  all  the  cities  of  Japan,  Osaka  is 
are  also  health  or  sanitary  outposts  pro-  perhaps  the  best  example  of  one  which  is 
tecting  United  States  from  the  diseases  fast  becoming  western  and  still  remaining 
prevalent  among  Asiatics.  That  our  gov-  Japanese.  In  most  of  the  other  cities  of 
ernment  is  fully  alive  to  its  national  de-  the  East  where  great  factories  have  been 
fense  value  is  evidenced  in  the  expendi-  built  and  commerce  increased,  European 
tures  which  have  been  made  at  Pearl  or  American  capital  and  management  have 
Harbor,  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  been  interested.  Not  so  in  Osaka.  Here 
naval  bases  of  any  nation.  the  Jai»nese  themselves  are  building  a 

“The  completion  of  the  dry  docks,  more  great  industrial,  commercial  city  on 
than  1.000  feet  long,  capable  of  taking  modern  lines  with  their  own  capital  and 
care  of  many  warships,  was,  next  to  the  by  their  own  energy.  I  was  surprised  to 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  great-  learn  that  it  is  today  the  largest  city  in 
e.st  engineering  feat  possible  ever  under-  Japan,  with  over  2,000,000  people  and 
taken  and  completed  by  our  government,  ranks  sixth  in  the  world. 

“It  will  not  be  many  years  until  Hono-  “The  farseeing  men  of  Oska  are  helping 
lulu  is  one  of  the  greatest  port  cities  in  the  to  solve  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
world — being  today  the  center  of  the  the  increasing  educated  class  of  Japanese, 
trade  of  three  great  continents — North  Much  of  the  trade  of  this  city  is  with 
America,  Australia  and  Asia — and  de-  China  and  her  great  manufacturers  are  in- 
stined  to  become  of  importance  to  the  terested  in  coal  production  and  the  obtain- 
growing  countries  of  the  west  coast  of  jug  of  raw  materials  from  Manchuria.  Is 
South  America  and  Canada — not  to  speak  it  any  wonder  that  the  Japanese  must 
of  round-the-world  trade.  think  in  terms  of  the  world— commercially 

“One  of  my  first  impressions  of  Japan  and  even  politically? 
was  the  enterprise  of  its  newspapers  and  “In  Osaka  one  sees  very  few  foreigners 
my  realization  not  only  of  their  interest,  — but  there  are  utvto-date  taxicabs,  wide, 
but  that  of  the  educat^  classes,  in  inter-  well  paved,  well  lighted  streets,  hundreds 
national  affairs.  I  had  hardly  finished  of  business  and  office  buildings,  eight  to 
presenting  my  passports  to  the  Japanese  ten  stories  in  height,  parks  and  play- 


Jolin  L.  Stewart 


THE  HAVANA  POST 


Cuba's  First  and  Greatest  American  Newspaper 
Published  every  morning  in  the  year 

Net  circulation:  14,326 

Advertising  rate:  6  cents  a  line,  flat 

THE  HAVANA  POST  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  every  national  campaign.  In  order 
to  reach  the  English-speaking  reader  in  Cuba, 
THE  HAVANA  F^ST  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary. 

THE  HAVANA  POST  „  p  . 

,  1  ..  --  Havana,  Cuba 
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J.  T.  Wilford,  Editor  and  General  Manager 


THE  NESBIT  SPEED  FLASH  LAMP 

HAS  NEVER  FARMED  TO  GIVE  COMPLETE  SATISFACTION 


There  is  only  one  principle-of-operation  possible  which  will  never  fail 
to  expose  the  plate  at  the  instant  of  maximum  illumination  from  the 
flash.  That  principle  is  utilized  in  this  lamp.  Protected  by  a  basic 
patent  it  utilizes  the  recoil  from  the  flash  powder  to  trip  the  shutter  at 
the  instant  of  maximum  illumination.  It  never  has  and  it  just  can’t 
fail  to  do  this. 

There  are  now  and  there  have  been  for  a  year  or  more  approximately 
50  of  these  lamps  in  use  by  the  News  Photographers  in  New  York  City. 
Among  these  are  the  “Daily  News”  with  21  lamps.  “Daily  Mirror” 
with  15  lamps.  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Photo  Co.,  with  9  lamps.  International 
News  Films  with  3  lamps,  the  “World,”  “Times”  and  “Underwood  & 
Underwood”  each  with  from  one  to  three  lamps. 

If  yon  have  any  speed  flash  light  work  to  do  yon  cannot  afford  to^  be 
without  one  of  these  dependable  lamps — no  more  misses  or  thin  negatives 
but  every  exposure  uniform  and  strong.  Descriptive  leaflet  sent  upon 
request. 

William  Nesbit,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A- 


J/bwEas  Iwenty  Five 
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PAPER  and  PULP 
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Riley,  Riley,  Me. 

Milton,  Milton,  Vt. 

Ticonderoga,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y 
Herkimer,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
Kipawa,  Temiskaming,  Quebec. 
Hawkesbury,  Hawkesbury,  Ont. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC  PLANTS: 
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E  d  i  t  o  r  &  P  u  b  I  i  s  h  e  r 


SALE  OF  OLD  N.  Y.  TRIBUNE  BUILDING 
RECALLS  PARK  ROW'S  PAST  GLORIES 


^TKMORIES  of  old  time  newspaper 
^  men  along  Park  Row  were  awakened 
recently  by  the  sale  of  the  old  Tribune 
building  to  the  Frank  A.  Munsey  Com¬ 
pany  by  Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  sale  was  arranged  with  the  late 
Mr.  Munsey  last  fall  and  was  carried  out 
after  his  death  by  William  T.  Dewart, 
president  of  the  Neiv  York  Sun. 

The  old  Tribune  building,  like  the 
whole  block,  is  deeply  fraught  with  the 
traditions  of  newspapers  and  newspaper 
making.  Twice  the  Sun  has  occupied 
buildings  in  the  block,  the  first  on  part 
of  the  site  at  154  Nassau  street,  and 
again  in  the  old  Tammany  Hall  Building, 
which  stood  so  long  at  170  Nassau  street, 
the  Frankfort  street  corner.  The  Tribune 
occupied  its  site  almost  from  the  time  of 
its  foundation  until  its  move  up  town  in 
1923.  On  the  rear  of  the  block  is  the 
structure  built  for  and  occupied  by  the 
Nezu  York  Press  prior  to  its  merger 
with  the  Sun.  The  district  was  known 
for  many  years  as  “Printing  House 
Square,”  and  in  it  many  newspapers  came 
and  went. 

Beginning  its  life  in  a  rented  cellar  in 
Ann  street  in  1841,  the  Tribune  was  able 
in  1843  to  occupy  its  own  home  and  in 
1845  to  erect  a  building  which  was  then 
almost  as  much  an  architectural  landmark 
as  the  “Tall  Tower”  became  in  later 
years.  The  first  home  of  the  Tribune  was 
burned  and  was  replaced  in  1845  with  a 
sturdy  five  story  structure  of  buff  brick, 
of  which  the  Tribune  itself  occupied  three 
stories  and  the  other  two  were  leased  to 
job  printers  and  stationers.  It  was  in 
that  building  that  Horace  Greeley  had  his 
great  career. 

It  was  there  that  the  Tribune  intro¬ 
duced  the  then  most  modern  printing 
presses  and  stereotyping  and  other  im¬ 
portant  improvements  in  the  mechanical 
departments  of  newspapermaking.  It 
was  there  that  the  paper  stood  siege  and 
repulsed  the  attack  of  the  Draft  Riots  of 
1863. 

Upon  the  same  spot  Whitelaw  Reid 
erected  in  1874  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
building.  It  was  only  nine  stories  high, 
with  a  clock  tower,  but  it  rose  above  all 
other  buildings  in  that  part  of  the  city, 
save  the  spire  of  Trinity  Church,  and 
was  for  years  one  of  the  chief  land¬ 
marks  of  New  York  and  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  prime  interest  to  sightseeing 
visitors.  There  the  Tribune  was  further 
developed.  There,  in  a  locked  compart¬ 
ment  in  a  corner  of  its  ninth-floor  com¬ 
posing  room,  the  linotype  was  perfected 
and  put  into  practical  use,  to  revolutionize 
the  art  of  typography. 

That  was  a  big  building,  towering  far 
above  the  half  dozen  other  newspaper 
establishments  which  were  clustered  about 
it  in  the  American  Printing  House  Square. 
But  the  paper  outgrew  it,  and  in  the  early 
’80s  add^  an  extensive  wing,  doubling  its 
floor  area.  In  the  new  quarters  thus  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  mechanical  departments  fur¬ 
ther  advance  was  effected,  notably  the 
adaptation  of  half-tone  engravings  to  the 
uses  of  a  daily  newspaper  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  color  printing  of  illustrated  sup¬ 
plements. 

But  even  this  in  time  proved  insufficient, 
and  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  the  edifice  was  further  enlarged,  both 
in  ground  area  and  altitude,  to  its  present 
proportions.  The  original  “.Tall  Tower” 
had  been  erected  long  before  steel  frame 
construction  was  devised,  and  its  walls,  of 
solid  granite  and  brick,  were  of  enor¬ 
mous  thickness.  In  making  this  last 
addition  to  it  the  most  modern  pro¬ 
cesses  were  employed.  Huge  steel 
posts  were  inserted  through  the  old 
building  from  roof  to  foundation,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  framework  of  the  ten  more 
stories  which  were  to  rise  above  it,  more 
than  doubling  its  height.  Of  course,  the 
same  style  of  architecture,  externally,  was 
maintained,  with  a  lofty  mansard  roof, 
and  with  the  same  clock  tower  crowning 
the  whole.  Completed  in  1905,  the  build¬ 
ing  was  scarcely  less  conspicuous  and 
dominant  in  the  architecture  of  that  part 


of  New  York  than  its  germ  had  been  a 
generation  before. 

By  the  close  of  the  World  War  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  best  site  for  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  was  in  the  central  part  of 
the  city,  near  the  great  railroad  stations, 
the  central  postoffice  and  the  heart  of 
business  and  social  life.  Accordingly  in 
1923  the  Tribune  removed  from  the  his¬ 
toric  corner  fronting  on  the  statue  of  Ben 
Franklin,  the  patron  saint  of  American 
printers,  to  occupy  for  its  exclusive  use 
its  present  modern  building.  The  old 
building  has  remained  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Tribune  until  the  present  time. 


Prominent  Colorado  Publisher  Dead 

Henry  J.  Holmes,  73,  veteran  Colorado 
publisher,  died  recently  in  Long  Beach, 
Cal.,  where  he  has  lived  since  his  retire¬ 
ment  two  years  ago.  Holmes  was  known 
as  “the  father  of  the  sugar  beet  industry 
in  Colorado”  since  the  editor  spent  years 
writing  and  talking  sugar  beets,  travel¬ 
ing  all  over  the  state  explaining  their  cul¬ 
tivation  and  appealin.g  to  Colorado  farm¬ 
ers  to  plant  them.  Today  the  beet  sugar 
industry  is  the  largest  in  the  state. 
Holmes  carried  on  his  famous  sugar  beet 
campaign  largely  through  the  pages  of 
the  Glenwood  (Col.)  .-Ivalanchc  which  he 
established  in  the  early  ’90s  and  edited 
for  more  than  30  years,  first  as  a  daily 
and  more  recently  as  a  weekly  under  the 
name,  Avalanche-Echo. 


J.  L.  STEWART  BACK  FROM 
WORLD  TOUR 
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the  walls  of  Congress,  about  the  Philip¬ 
pines  than  to  all  other  features  combing. 

“One  of  the  parts  of  the  world  which 
interested  me  exceedingly  was  the  Malay 
states,  particularly  those  great  ports  of 
Singapore  and  Penang,  because  they  are 
the  great  shipping  centers  for  one  of  the 
most  important  American  imports — rub¬ 
ber. 

“I  bought  a  newspaper  one  day  in 
January  from  a  Penang  newsie  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and 
especially  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  copy  of  The  Penang  Gazette  and  Straits 
Settlement  Chronicle  and  about  the  only 
news  I  could  find  under  a  United  States 
date  line  were  items  from  New  York  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  organization  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  automobile  tire  manufacturers 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  new  rub¬ 
ber  plantations  and  one  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  giving  an  account  of  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  on  the  investigations  into  the 
possibility  of  growing  rubber  success¬ 
fully  in  the  Philippines. 

“Observing  later  the  thousands  of  tons 
of  crude  rubber  in  bales  and  boxes  being 
loaded  on  an  American-bound  vessel,  con¬ 
signed  to  some  well  known  automobile 
manufacturers,  I  w'as  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  which  the 
rubber  industry  in  the  Malay  States  bears 
to  one  of  America’s  greatest  industries. 
Today  among  the  automobile  tire  manu¬ 
facturers  there  is  the  feeling,  if  not  the 
more  or  less  settled  conviction,  that  the 
restriction  of  the  output  in  rubber  by 
England,  under  what  is  known  as  the 
Livingston  Act,  has  artificially  raised  the 
price  far  beyond  what  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  justifies.  More  than  65  percent  of  all 
the  world’s  supply  of  rubber  comes  from 
the  Malay  States  and  of  the  more  than  260,- 
000  tons  shipped  last  year  from  the  port 
at  Singapore  over  200.600  tons  went  to  the 
United  States.  I  talked  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  an  American  commercial  organ¬ 
ization  who  just  returned  from  visiting  52 
plantations  in  various  parts  of  the  Malay 
peninsula.  He  is  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  rubber  industry  there,  al¬ 
though  he  believes  the  price  will  gradually 
be  lowered.  T  have  very  little  sympathy,’ 
said  he,  ‘with  the  American  tire  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  making  such  a  great  howl 
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today  about  the  high  prices.  When  the 
price  was  only  twelve  cents  in  1920  and 
the  plantations  were  either  being  aban¬ 
doned  or  harvested  wastefully  to  save 
costs  and  laborers  were  receiving  starva¬ 
tion  wages,  none  of  the  American  manu¬ 
facturers  did  anything  to  save  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

“I  do  not  know  what  the  American  tire 
interests  would  say  in  answer  to  this,  but 
it  was  the  same  one  advanced  by  a  well 
known  editor  of  a  Singapore  newspaper 
whom  I  interviewed  on  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  He  said ;  ‘There  has  been  a  furious 
raging  against  the  restriction  of  export 
rubber  in  America  and  while  it  was  one 
of  the  boldest  measures  of  industrial 
policy  ever  undertaken  by  the  British, 
it  has  been  fully  and  completely  justified. 
Restriction  on  the  export  of  rubber  was 
hopeful  in  1923,  mistrusted  by  some  in 
1924  and  triumphant  by  general  acknowl¬ 
edgement  in  1925.  In  principle  it  is  the 
simplest  expression  of  common  sense  and 
it  differs  from  what  has  been  done  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  in  many  countries  only  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  applied  under  legal 
sanctions  and  government  control.  That 
was  necessary  because  the  racial  and  other 
conditions  made  voluntary  action  of  an 
effective  kind  impossible.’ 

“While  admitting  that  the  present  price 
is  too  high,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
will  gradually  become  lower,  but  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  American  tire  interests  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  not  get  very  much 
lower  until  and  when  .\merican  capital 
can  develop  some  other  rubber  supply — 
in  the  Philippines  for  example. 

“Political  conditions  are  not  as  much 
unsettled  in  the  Malay  States  under  Eng¬ 
lish  control  or  protectorates  as  they  are  in 
both  India  and  Eg\pt.  In  both  the  latter 
countries  one  who  is  observant  of  condi¬ 
tions  realizes  the  same  race  consciousness 
prevailing  in  the  Far  East,  the  same  rest¬ 
lessness  for  complete  independence,  the 
same  so  called  student  or  intellectual 
movements  which  are  stirring  public 
opinion  and  keeping  things  unsettled 
socially  and  politically.  Even  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  under  a  British  mandate  -there  is  a 


deep  seated  rebellion  among  the  natives, 
not  so  much  against  British  domination 
as  against  the  Zionist  movement  which 
many  feel  is  encouraged  by  the  British 
Government.  Tourists,  except  at  their 
own  personal  risk  are  unable  to  travel  to 
Damascus  or  in  any  part  of  Syria,  due 
to  the  trouble  between  the  Druses  under 
Sultan  Pasha  and  the  French. 

“Coming  into  Europe  I  found  wonderful 
changes  economically  since  my  last  visit 
in  1924,  especially  in  Italy  aind  France. 
Perhaps  no  other  country  of  Europe  has 
made  such  progress  both  economically 
and  politically  as  has  Italy  during  the 
past  few  years — under  what  some  term 
the  dictatorship  of  Mussolini.  Much  has 
happened  to  bring  Italy  into  the  limelight 
of  world  notice  and  observation  and  to 
speak  of  modern  Italy  must  of  necessity 
and  in  due  regard  to  facts  be  in  terms  of 
this  great  world  figure. 

“While  Italy  has  balanced  its  national 
budget  and  France  has  not,  the  latter 
country  is  also  economically  sound. 

“The  French  parliament  and  not  the 
French  people,  nor  their  economic  con¬ 
dition,  nor  their  inability  to  meet  all  ik- 
mands  for  their  country’s  good,  nor  their 
refusal  to  make  all  sacrifices,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  whatever  chaos,  it  may  appear 
to  us  in  America,  seems  to  prevail  in 
French  politics.  Today  everybody  who 
wants  work  in  France  can  get  it. 

“A  nation  ordinarily,  which  has  nine 
times  changed  administrations  since  the 
war,  and  has  made  three  or  four  in  the 
last  few  months,  would  not  be  trusted 
in  the  larger  matters  of  financial  affairs, 
but  France  is  quite  different.  We,  in 
America  who  were  her  allies,  who  know 
how  much  she  suffered,  how  she  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  world’s  greatest  war  for 
more  than  four  long  years,  see  the  de¬ 
vastation  which  was  wrought  in  her  land 
and  the  places  where  rest  the  remains  of 
so  many  of  her  sons,  have  not  only  strong 
faith  in  her.  but  are  willing  to  wait  and 
I)e  patient.  France  in  her  own  way,  per¬ 
haps,  and  with  time  will  occupy  the  palace 
of  leadership  in  European  affairs,  which 
she  by  every  right  is  entitled  to  assume." 


Bureau  of  Canadian 
Information 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
through  its  Bureau  of  Canadian 
Information,  will  furnish  you  with  the 
latest  reliable  information  on  every  phase  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  in  Canada.  In  our  Reference 
Library  maintained  at  Montreal,  are  complete  data  on 
natural  resources,  climate,  labor,  transportation,  business 
openings,  etc.  Additional  data  is  constantly  being  added. 

DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH — If  you  are  interested  in 
the  mining  wealth  and  industry  of  Canada  or  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  or  supply  of  industrial  raw  materials  available 
from  resources  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  you 
are  invited  to  consult  this  Branch.  An  expert  staff  is  main¬ 
tained  to  investigate  information  relative  to  these  resources 
and  examine  deposits  in  the  field.  Practical  information 
as  to  special  opportunities  for  development,  use  of  by¬ 
products  and  markets,  industrial  crops,  prospecting  and 
mining. 

"Ask  the  Canadian  Pacific  about  Canada”  is  not  a  mere 
advertising  slogan.  It  is  an  intimation  of  service — without 
charge  or  obligation, — that  the  information  is  available 
and  will  be  promptly  forthcoming  to  those  who  desire  it. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 

Department  Colonization  and  Development 
J.  S.  Dennis  Windsor  Station 

Chief  Commissioner  Montreal,  Can. 
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YOUR  SHIP  IS  WAITING  FOR  YOU 


It  oilers  the  opportunity  to  make  real  that  dream  you  have 
had  of  sometime  scaling  the  Alpine  heights  and  viewing  the 
wonders  of  picturesque  Switzerland. 

The  good  ship,  the  palatial  S.  S.  Carmania  of  the  Cunard 
Line,  official  steamer  for  the 


PRESS  CONGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

sails  from  New  York,  September  4,  to  carry  delegates  to  the 
Third  Press  Congress  to  be  held  at 

GENEVA-LAUSANNE, 
SWITZERLAND 
SEPTEMBER  14  - 18 

Subjects  of  vital  importance  to  newspaper  publishers  and  the 
Journalistic  profession  will  be  discussed  from  a  world-wide 
standpoint  by  successful  Publishers  and  Journalists  at  Geneva 
and  Lausanne.  You  should  be  there  to  participate  in  this 
important  Congress  and  do  your  part  in  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  between  the  peoples  and  the  nations  of 
the  world. 


10,000  MILES  OF  TRAVEL,  covering  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
accommodations  at  the  best  hotels;  splendid  meals,  visits  to 
historic  shrines  and  picturesque  European  countries  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  PRESS  CONGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD  party, 
will  cost  you  ^960,  exclusive  of  tips  on  steamers. 

DELIGHTFUL  ROOMS  are  available  on  the  official  steamer,  but 
it  is  imperative  that  reservations  for  accommodations  be  made 
at  once.  Write  or  wire 


TOUR  DEPARTMENT,  PRESS  CONGRESS  WORLD 

42nd  STREET  and  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1700  TIMES  BUILDING 
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PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MEN  FIND  LITTLE 
WASTE  IN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Most  Dealers  Successful  in  Getting  Dealers  to  Place  Copy  and 
Stand  Part  of  Cost — More  Advertising  Urged  at 
Philadelphia  Conference 


T  ITTLE  evidence  o£  waste  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  done  by  the  paint 
and  varnish  firms  of  the  country  was 
found  by  a  committee  which  reported  at 
the  conference  of  sales  and  advertising 
managers  of  the  industry  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  week. 

Wiliam  Knust  of  the  National  Lead 
<l^mpany,  submitting  the  report  of  the 
.committee  said: 

“In  the  questionnaire  the  subject  of 
newspaper  advertising  was  divided  into 
\threc  parts :  newspaper  advertising  paid 
for  entirely  by  the  manufacturer;  that 
paid  for  entirely  by  the  dealer ;  that  paid 
for  partly  by  the  manufacturer  and  partly 
by  the  dealer. 

"In  analyzing  the  returns,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  only  one  manufacturer  fol¬ 
lows  the  plan  of  requiring  dealers  to 
commit  themselves  to  ir.creased  purchases 
before  any  newspaper  advertising  paid 
for  entirely  by  the  manufacturer  is  done. 
This  firm’s  proposition  is  to  advertise 
for  seven  weeks  in  the  local  ()aper  if  the 
dealer  agrees  to  buy  at  least  $^W0  worth 
of  goods. 

“  ‘Why,’  we  said  to  ourselves,  ‘didn’t 
other  manufacturers  use  a  similar  plan. 
Surely  they  are  passing  up  a  good  bet.’ 
I^wking  further  along  in  the  returns,  we 
found  the  reason.  No  less  than  five  of 
the  seven  manufacturers,  who  report  be¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertisers,  are  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  dealers  to  pay  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  space.  In  the  case  of 
three  of  these  manufacturers,  100  per 
cent  of  their  newspaper  advertising  is 
placed  on  this  basis,  while  one  manufac¬ 
turer  reports  75  per  cent  and  another  60 
per  cent.  The  arrangement  in  all  five 
cases  is  50-50.  The  dealer  pays  half 
and  the  manufacturer  pays  half.  Just 
how  successful  the  dealer-pay-part  plan 
is  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  7 
per  cent  of  all  dealers  on  one  manufac¬ 
turer’s  list  take  advantage  of  the  50-50 
plan,  20  per  cent  of  another’s,  and  30 
per  cent  of  a  third’s.  There  can't  be 
much  waste  under  those  circumstances! 

“For  obvious  reasons,  the  most  popular 
time  for  the  inserting  of  the  newspaper 
advertising,  whether  it  is  paid  for  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  manufacturer  or  by  the 
dealer,  or  whether  it  is  placed  on  the 
50-50  basis,  is  the  spring  and  fall.  The 
advertising  is  usually  split  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  75  per  cent  of  the  schedule  in 
the  spring  and  25  per  cent  in  the  fall. 
We  find,  however,  two  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  (one  a  paint  account  and  the  other 
a  varnish  account)  have  broken  the  long- 
established  tradition.  The  varnish  house 
runs  its  newspaper  advertising:  50  per 
cent  in  tlie  spring,  30  per  cent  in  the 
fall  and  20  per  cent  in  the  winter.  The 
paint  house  schedules  its  insertions :  40 

per  cent  in  the  spring,  10  per  cent  in  the 
summer  and  50  per  cent  in  the  fall. 
These  two  firms — the  Martin  Varnish 
Company  and  the  De  Soto  Paint  Com¬ 
pany — seem  to  be  pioneering  and  maybe 
they  can  teach  us  something. 

“The  general  practice,  in  the  placing 
of  newspaper  advertising,  is  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  lower  rates  which  dealers 
are  able  to  obtain.  One  or  two  of  the 
companies,  however,  for  reasons  un¬ 
known,  seem  to  prefer  to  place  their 
advertising  direct.  It  is  a  fact  that 
dealers  oftentimes  can  obtain  lower  rates 
than  the  manufacturer.  With  many 
papers,  the  national  rate  is  higher  than 
the  local  rate  both  for  open  and  one¬ 
time  contracts,  as  well  as  for  yearly 
contracts.  The  Association  of  National 
.\dvertisers  investigated  this  matter  last 
year.  The  differential  in  some  cases  is 
as  great  as  40  per  cent.  When  we  don’t 
take  advantage  of  these  possible  savings 
we  waste  our  good  coin. 

“One  of  our  members  is  right  on  the 
job,  when  it  comes  to  ferreting  out  the 
difference  between  local  and  national 
rates.  On  the  blank  that  is  filled  out 
by  his  salesman,  when  newspaper  ad¬ 


vertising  is  to  be  done  for  a  dealer, 
a  special  place  is  provided  for  indicating 
both  the  local  and  foreign  rates.  This 
form,  by  the  way,  is  not  only  complete 
but  quite  simple. 

“With  one  e.xception  none  of  the  com¬ 
panies  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
specifies  definite  positions  for  copy. 
Where  the  advertisements  go  is  left 
wholly  to  chance.  This  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  100  per  cent  efficiency,  as 
we  all  know  that  certain  positions  on 
a  page  have  greater  attention-value  than 
others,  and  that  advertisements  on  some 
pages  are  more  likely  to  be  seen  than 
advertisements  on  other  pages.  Tests 
conducted  indicate  that  the  poorest  of 
the  run-of-paper  positions  have  only  half 
the  attention  value  of  the  best  positions. 
They  also  show  that  right-hand  pages 
are  preferable  to  left-hand  pages,  and 
that  copy  ne.xt  to  reading  matter  has 
double  the  attention-value  of  copy  not 
so  placed. 

"Practically  all  those  who  answered 
the  questionnaire  furnish  dealers  with 
free  electrotypes  or  mats  for  use  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  dealers,  of  course, 
pay  the  cost  of  the  space.  Regardless 
of  whether  the  manufacturer  makes  var¬ 
nish  or  paint,  and  whether  his  business 
is  large  or  relatively  small,  standard 
sizes  of  cuts  prevail.  Five  inches  up  to 
10  inches,  both  single  and  double  column, 
are  the  popular  sizes.’’ 

H.  C.  Dursley,  speaking  on  “Waste 
in  Advertising,”  had  the  following  to 
say  in  regard  to  new'spaper  space: 

“Don’t  be  satisfied  to  send  out  news¬ 
paper  electros  haphazard  if  you  want 
your  dealers  to  do  newspaper  advertising. 


Linotype  Mailbag 


MODEL  26 

*  paying  its  own  way* 


*'It  has  been  nine  months  since 
we  installed  the  Model  Twenty-six 
Linotype.  It  has  given  complete 
satisfaction.  Ours  is  a  typical 
country  shop  in  a  county  seat  town. 
Our  operator  had  previous  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  number  Five  Linotype. 
He  has  had  no  trouble  whatever 
with  the  Twenty-six.  He  has  set 
our  entire  paper — heads,  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  everything — ^without 
getting  out  of  his  chair  for  machine 
changes.  We  have  printed  the  en¬ 
tire  paper  from  Linotype  slugs, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
scare  heads  in  display  advertising. 
We  have  had  many  country  news¬ 
paper  men  call  to  see  the  machine, 
and  they  each  and  all  have  been 
delighted  with  the  work  it  is  doing 
and  expressed  themselves  as  being 
amazed  at  the  ease  with  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  range  of  faces, 
lines,  and  bodies  as  required  in  a 
combination  weekly  paper  and  job 
shop.  We  hesitated  in  making  the 
change  from  the  old  reliable  num¬ 
ber  Five,  but  since  making  the 
change  we  do  not  see  how  we  could 
have  gotten  along  without  it.  One 
fact  is  certain,  that  it  is  paying  its 
own  way.” 

The  Times-Tribune 
Beaver  City,  Nebr. 


Design  an  advertising  campaign  for  them 
and  tell  them  about  it  and  offer  them 
an  inducement  to  use  it.  Then  get  the 
newspapers  to  help  you  put  it  over  with 
the  dealers.  Then  get  clippings  of  the 
advertisements  from  the  new'spapers.” 

Willard  Maston,  director  of  sales. 
Eagle- Picher  Lead  Company,  Chicago, 
was  chosen  the  chairman  of  the  Sales 
Managers’  Council  for  the  conrir^  year. 
Maston  will  appoint  the  other  members 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  Council  shortly. 

R.  E.  Mercer,  advertising  manager,  the 
Lowe  Brothers  Company,  Dayton.  O.  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Conference. 

The  latter  group  passed  the  following 
resolution  urging  more  advertising: 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  great  latent  power 
in  paint  and  varnish  advertising  that 
is  not  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent — 

“Therefore  be  it  resohvd,  that  we 
should  strive  to  obtain  closer  coordina¬ 
tion  of  sales  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  more  extensive  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  effecting  sales. 


DAILY  HGHTING  COURT  SECRECY 


l—LINDTYPE— I 


Madicon  Capital  Times  Csue  Being 
Argued  in  Court 

Arguments  on  the  action  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  Capital  Thnes  against  secrecy 
in  court  proceedings  were  being  made  on 
Wednesday,  J  tine  16,  before  Circuit  Judge 
A.  C.  Hoppman  in  the  circuit  court. 

The  argument  of  the  state  in  favor  of 
court  secrecy  was  to  be  presented  by 
Philip  M.  La  Follette,  district  attorney 
of  Dane  county,  and  son  of  the  late  SeiL 
Robert  M.  La  Follette. 

The  suit  was  started  in  an  attempt  to 
have  Judge  Hoppman  revoke  an  injunc¬ 
tion  he  had  issued  restraining  publication 
of  a  John  Doe  proceeding  held  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  illegal  attempts  were  being 
made,  as  charged  in  several  editorials  in 
the  Capital  Times,  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  slayer  of  a  Madi¬ 
son  policeman. 


Livingston  Bennett  Corp.  Member 

Robert  E.  Livingston  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  James  Gordon  Bennett 
Memorial  Home  for  New  York  Journ¬ 
alists  Corporation  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  Corporation. 
Mr.  Livingston  is  president  of  the  James 
(Jordon  Bennett  .Association.  He  was  on 
the  New  York  Herald  with  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett  for  20  years  and  is  now 
director  of  information  and  advertising 
of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of 
New  York  and  its  affiliated  companies. 


Correction 

In  liDiToR  &  Publisher’s  report  of 
the  I.  M.  C.  A.  convention  last  week 
H.  W.  Stodghill  was  erroneously  named 
as  circulation  manager  of  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Herald-Post.  He  is  the  very  well- 
known  circulation  manager  of  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Times. 


The  Advertising  Managers 
of  upwards  of  1,000  leading  national 
Newspaper  Space  Users 

regularly  read  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER.  So  do  the  key  men  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  one  of  the  leading 
/  .Advertising  Agencies. 

And  for  mighty  good  reasons 

It  keeps  them  posted  on  what  is  going 
on  among  advertisers  and  publishers, 
just  as  aggressively,  as  ably  and  as 
promptly  as  any  daily  paper  gives  its 
news. 

They  find  many  splendid  uses  for  the 
analyses,  compilations  and  fresh,  authen¬ 
tic  statistics  on  linage,  circulations  and 
rates  which  it  is  all  the  time  presenting. 

The  two  great  Annuals  included  with 
their  subscriptions — the  Inter^iational 
Year  Book  and  the  Space  Buyers’  Guide 
— are  invaluable  and  indispensable  to 
them  in  getting  at  the  facts  and  figures 
which  must  form  the  basis  of  all 
profitable  advertising. 

You  belong  with  these  men 

Take  your  place  with  them  at  once,  by 
filling  in  and  mailing  the  coupon  below. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 

Times  Mdg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me_  EpixoR  &  Publisher  every  week  for  a  year,  including  with 
my  subscription  at  no  extra  cost  all  the  Special  Numbers  and  the 
International  Year  Book  and  Space  Buyers’  Guide,  as  they  are  issued 

during  the  term  of  my  subscription.  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ . 

(Or,  if  you  prefer,  send  me  your  bill.) 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Paper  (or  Company)  . 

Title  or  Position  . 

Subscription  Price,  $4  per  year 
(In  Canada,  SOc  extra;  Formgn,  $1  extra) 


Clarence  Darrow  says  prohibition  tends 
to  destroy  imagination  and  a  feeling  for 
romance.  So?  Then  who  gets  up  all 
our  wet  and  dry  statistics? — Detroit 
News. 


NEW 


Albany 

Middletown 

Amsterdam 

Mt.  Vernon 

Auburn 

Newburgh 

Brooklyn 

New  Rochelle 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Corning 

Niagara  Falls 

Elmira 

Port  Chester 

Freeport 

Poughkeepsie 

Geneva 

Rochester 

Gloversville 

Syracuse 

Ithaca 

Troy 

J  amestown 

Watertown 

Twenty -four  well  known 
business  and  trading  areas, 
surpassed  by  none,  are 
reaehed  through  the  group 
of  dailies  in  the  great  Empire 
State. 


Each  of  these  cities  is  a  market  in 
itseK.  But,  the  whole  24  can  be 
covered  most  economically  and 
effectively  through  the  group  of 
dailies  listed  below.  It  will  pay  any 
national  advertiser  to  get  the  data 
and  statistics  of  this  great  market. 
These  dailies  have  it  ready  for  you. 


Otron- 

8,500 

10,000 

OItou- 

8,500 

10,008 

lation 

Linaa 

Lines 

lation 

Linaa 

Linas 

••Albany  Evrainc  N#w» . 

. (E) 

34,444 

.10 

.10 

••Xiddlatown  Timta-Press  . 

. (E) 

7,187 

.04 

.04 

••Albany  Kniokorbooker  Prena . 

. (M) 

34,018 

.11 

.11 

••Mount  Vernon  Daily  Ar^s . 

. (E) 

10,437 

.06 

.05 

**AlbaziT  Knickerbocker  Preei . 

. (B) 

56,934 

.18 

.18 

••Mawburfh  Daily  Vawa . 

. (E) 

18,138 

.08 

.08 

^^Ameterdam  Keoorder*Democrat 

. (E) 

7,810 

.04 

.04 

ttffew  Bochelle  Btandard-Btar  . 

. (E) 

8,698 

.04 

.84 

ttAuburn  Citlaaa  . 

. (E) 

••Brooklyn  Daily  Eafla  . 

. (E) 

73,764 

.88 

.88 

••Hew  York  Times  . 

. (M) 

868,471 

.80 

.784 

••Brooklyn  Dally  Earlo . 

. (S) 

84,997 

.88 

.88 

••New  York  Timaa . 

. (8) 

610,041 

.95 

.981 

••Buffalo  Star  and  Enquirer  . 

. (E) 

36,158 

.13 

.09 

tfBew  York  Herald-Tribune  . . 

. (8) 

846,484 

.898 

.978 

••Buffalo  Courier  . 

. (K) 

51,254 

.17 

.13 

ttVaw  York  World  . 

. (M) 

887,888 

.698 

.68 

••Buffalo  Courier  . 

. (S) 

111,818 

.87 

.88 

ttHrw  York  World  . . 

. (B) 

688,989 

.596 

.68 

••Buffalo  ErenhiK  Newt . 

. (E) 

138,894 

.85 

.85 

ttNew  York  Eyeninc  World  . 

. (E) 

894.448 

.6H 

.68 

••Buffalo  Eyeninc  Timaa . 

. (E) 

188,568 

.81 

.81 

••Niacara  Falls  Gazette  . 

. (E) 

80,689 

.07 

.07 

••Buffalo  Sunday  Timet . 

. (S) 

108,819 

.81 

.81 

••Port  Chaster  Item . 

. (E) 

4,788 

.98 

.88 

••Buffalo  Expreai  . 

. (M) 

53.854 

.14 

.18 

••PoQchkeepaia  Star  and  Enterprise. 

. (E) 

18,884 

.08 

.08 

••Buffalo  Ezpreaa  . 

. (B) 

59,843 

.18 

.14 

ttEoohester  Times-Dnion  . 

. (E) 

70,406 

.81 

.80 

ttComlnr  Eyening  Leader . 

. (E) 

9,889 

.05 

.05 

ttByraonse  Journal  . 

. (E) 

66,386 

.18 

.18 

••Elmira  Btar-Oaiette  Advertiser... 

. . .  (EAM) 

33,487 

.11 

.11 

••Troy  Beoord  . 

..(MAE) 

88.679 

.06 

.08 

••Ereeport  Daily  Bevlew  . 

. (E) 

7,991 

.06 

.08 

••Watertown  Times  . 

. (E) 

17,334 

.08 

.08 

ttOeneva  Daily  Timaa . 

. (E) 

5,040 

.04 

.04 

••Olovertyille  Leader  Bepublican. . . 

. (E) 

7,838 

.885 

.885 

ttlthaca  Jonmal-Bewt  . 

. (E) 

7,751 

.08 

.05 

••  A.  B.  0.  Btatameot,  Maroh  81,  1988. 

••Jamestown  Komlnr  Pott . 

. (M) 

11,728 

.04 

.035 

ttGovemment  Statement,  March  31, 

1986. 
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USED  CAR  ADVERTISING  IS  A  “CONFIDENCE”  GAME 


Seattle  Dealer  Tells  How  He  Built  Confidence  in  His  Firm  by  Forsaking  Classified  Copy  for  Display — 

Impressed  Public  with  His  Truth-Telling  Envelope  Plan 


'T'HE  other  day,  I  read  in  an  auto- 
motive  trade  publication  that  “more 
than  75  per  cent  of  all  used  cars  sold  are 
moved  as  the  direct  result  of  contacts 
established  with  prospects  through  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.” 

The  basis  for  this  rather  broad  state¬ 
ment  was  a  survey  made  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  field.  No  doubt,  the  assertion,  as 
applied  to  Los  Angeles,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  is  true,  but  I  question  the  in¬ 
ference  made  that  the  classified  depart  - 
ment  of  the  newspaper  is  the  best  method 
of  advertising  and  selling  used  cars. 

I  am  prompted  to  lay  my  case  before 
advertising  men  and  executives  in  hope 
that  I  might  provoke  a  discussion  of  the 
used  car  problem,  with  which  the  'auto¬ 
mobile  industry  has  been  vainly  wrestling 
for  some  years— a  problem  that  still 
causes  concern  and  worry  in  many  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices ;  not  only  does  it  vex  the 
dealer,  but  the  car  manufacturer  as  well. 

But  this  aspect,  by  no  means  is  the 
most  important. 

The  want  ads  lend  themselves  merely 
to  price  and  name  advertising,  and  glit¬ 
tering  superlatives.  Is  this  sufficient  in 
the  case  of  automobiles,  especially  the 
used  car?  The  writer  in  the  trade  pub¬ 
lication  referred  to  seemed  to  think  price 
and  name  is  of  major  importance  to  the 
prospective  buyer. 

This  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  house 
furnishings,  wearing  apparel  and  other 
staple  commodities,  where  the  buyer  feels 
competent  to  judge  relative  merits  of 
materials  and  workmanship. 

The  mechanical  complexities  of  an  au¬ 
tomobile  are  foreign  to  the  experience 
of  the  average  buyer.  He  has  no  way  of 
judging  values. 

Hence  automobile  merchandising  and 
advertising  is  essentially  a  confidence 
game — not  of  the  poker,  roulette  or  car¬ 
nival  concession  type — ^but  a  game  where¬ 
in  confidence  mttst  be  established  between 
buyer  and  seller.  The  car  buyer  is  forced 
to  buy  on  confidence,  unless  he’s  a 
gambler  or  a  horse-trader,  and  in  the 
measure  that  the  dealer’s  methods  and 
his  advertising  inspires  confidence  in  him¬ 
self  and  his  product,  he  will  succeed. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  used  car 
business. 

We  all  know  that  “confidence  men” 
have  operated  in  the  used  car  field;  taken 
advantage  of  the  gullibility  and  lack  of 
mechanical  knowledge  of  the  public,  and 
brought  disrepute  on  the  entire  industry. 
This  makes  the  job  of  inspiring  confi¬ 
dence  the  harder,  but  it  must  be  done. 

In  the  solution  of  the  used  car  problem 
lies  the  future  of  the  automobile  industry. 
Quoting  the  article  referred  to: 

“Statistics  show  that  on  80  per  cent 
of  all  cars  sold  for  $1,000  or  less,  an¬ 
other  car  is  traded  in;  that  on  cars  sell¬ 
ing  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  87  per  cent 
of  the  sales  call  for  handling  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  old  car — and  after  you  reach  the 
class  of  about  $3,000  mark,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  trade-ins  on  sales  reaches  more 
than  97.5  per  cent.  In  addition,  the 
average  dealer  must  accept  other  cars  as 
trade-ins  on  the  used  car  which  he  has 
taken  in  on  a  new  buy.” 

In  my  business  I  find  that  I  must  sell 
1J4  used  cars  for  every  new  car  sold, 
in  order  to  prevent  an  excess  accumula¬ 
tion  of  used  cars.  With  the  increasing 
production  of  new  cars,  and  the  tendency 
toward  lower  prices,  the  used  car  prob¬ 
lem  becomes  more  acute.  A  profitable 
outlet  must  be  found  and  maintained. 

The  automobile  business  has  learned 
through  bitter  experience  the  significance 
of  it.  In  Seattle  six  years  ago  there 
were  66  automobile  dealers.  T^ay  less 
than  a  baker’s  dozen  of  these  firms  re¬ 
main  in  business.  Of  this  number,  only 
three  dealers  are  handling  the  same  make 
of  car  as  they  did  6  years  ago. 

This  heavy  casuality  in  the  business 
was  due  primarily  to  one  cause — ^the 


By  P.  E.  SANDS 

President,  Sands  Motors  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 


How  display  copy  sent  used-car  sales  soaring 


fearlessly,  and  back  them  up  with  the 
goods.  Once  you  establish  public  con¬ 
fidence,  you  need  not  worry  about  selling 
— the  public  will  buy  and  price  will  be  a 
secondary  consideration. 

“What  you  need  is  a  definite,  concrete 
plan  of  advertising,  wherein  the  public 
can  visualize  your  method  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  that 
we  decided  to  advertise  the  “truth-telling 
envelope,”  instead  of  the  used  cars.  It 
was  a  matter  of  selling  the  reputation 
and  integrity  of  the  firm  instead  of  sell¬ 
ing  merchandise. 

We  adopted  the  slogan:  “The  En¬ 
velope  Tells  the  Truth,”  and  dramatized 
this  bit  of  paper  and  what  it  stood  for. 
Our  ads  told  the  story  of  the  envelope 
— how  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  car; 
a  statement  of  the  former  owner  relevant 
to  previous  mileage  and  use,  make  and 
model  number,  detailed  description  of 
work  done  in  re-conditioning,  etc.,  were 
placed  in  the  envelope  before  it  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  car.  On  the  outside  of  this 
envelope  was  printed  in  bold  type:  “The 
Envelope  Tells  the  Truth.”  Also  on  the 
outside  was  printed  a  facsimile  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  statement,  signed  by  myself,  in  which 
I  personally  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  the  facts  contained  therein. 

To  make  our  claims  even  stronger  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  we  arranged 
with  one  of  the  largest  bonding  com¬ 
panies  of  the  country,  to  issue  bonds  for 
the  used  cars,  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  the  facts  related  in  the  envelope. 
Said  one  of  our  ads :  “A  great  big 
cold  blooded  Indemnity  Bonding  Com¬ 
pany,  knowing  we  have  lived  up  to  our 
promises  to  thousands  of  others,  will 
guarantee  that  we  keep  our  promises  to 
you.” 

This  led  to  an  addition  to  our  slogan 
— “The  Envelope  Tells  the  Truth,  and 
an  Indemnity  Bond  Insures  the  Truth.” 

This  has  become  so  well-known  as  to 
be  virtually  trade-marking  the  truth,  as 
far  as  our  firm  is  concerned,  and  so 
strong  has  our  policy  of  the  square  deal 
been  impressed  on  the  public  mind,  that 
it  happens  time  and  again  that  people 
buy  used  cars  from  us,  without  trial  or 
demonstration,  without  even  turning  over 
the  motor,  and  sometimes  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  without  seeing  the  car  before  it 
is  delivered.  These  facts  can  be  verified 
by  the  Studebaker  Corporation. 

This  condition,  I  believe,  is  the  result 
of  our  institutional  advertising,  designed 
to  inspire  confidence  and  good-will 


dealers  became  loaded  with  used  cars,  and  merchandise  I  offered.  This,  of  course, 

eventually  the  burden  became  too  great,  is  a  simple  fundamental  of  all  successful 

With  others,  I  faced  the  problem  of  merchandising,  but  particularly  pertinent 

finding  an  outlet  for  trade-in  cars.  Dur-  in  the  automobile  business, 
ing  the  years  1920-24,  inclusive,  I  con-  i  called  in  an  advertising  man— John 
fined  my  advertising  to  classified  ads,  p.  Held,  president  of  the  J.  F.  Held 

following  the  current  custom.  During  Advertising  Company  of  Seattle.  “Capi-  toward  the  firm,  rather  than  to  sell  speci- 

more  than  75  per  cent  of  this  period,  my  talize  your  business  integrity,”  was  his  c^rs  that  we  may  have  on  hand, 
new  car  sales  exceeded  my  used  car  advice,  “but  do  it  differently  so  as  to  Typical  of  the  type  of  copy  we  use,  I 

sales.  Inevitably  my  warehouses  filled  attract  favorable  attention — not  with  might  cite  the  following  excerpt  from 

to  overflowing  with  trade-in  cars.  meaningless  superlatives  and  vain  brag-  • 

Something  drastic  had  to  be  done.  I  g;ing,  but  with  the  facts  and  more  facts.  “Truth  and  Trade  ire  Twins!  The  Truth 

reasoned  that  many  prospects  for  good  Tell  these  facts  simply,  honestly  and  (Continued  on  page  115) 

used  cars  of  the  better  class,  were  buy- 


ing  new  cars  of  a  cheaper  type,  because 
they  refused  to  take  a  chance  on  the  me¬ 
chanical  condition  of  the  used  car.  They 
knew,  no  doubt,  that  the  high  class  of 
used  car  presented  a  letter  value  for  the 
money  expended,  provided  it  was  in  good 
condition.  But  that  was  the  rubl  They 
hesitated  to  buy  “on  sight — unseen.” 

I  had  always  made  it  a  rule  to  take  in 
only  good  us^  cars,  with  a  complete  his¬ 
tory.  These  cars  were  overhauled  from 
stem  to  stern  and  put  in  A-1  con¬ 
dition.  This  history  of  the  car,  along 
with  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  recondi¬ 
tioning  it,  were  placed  in  an  envelope 
and  attached  to  the  car.  I  could  back 
them  with  my  own  personal  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  and  service.  But  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  of  this  fact  was  another 
proposition. 

I  thought  it  could  be  done — but  not 
with  a  want  ad. 

I  had  a  story  to  tell  and  it  must  be  told 
in  such  a  way  that  the  people  would  be¬ 
lieve — and  believing  would  confidently 
take  my  word  for  the  condition  of  the 
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Dotothea,  and  Mrs.  I.eo  A.  McN'ally, 
l.azvrnice  Journal-iVoild. 

Harry  Trimmer,  Coze  RetublicaiiGaiettc. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  IJrewster,  Hull  Beacon. 

Past  I'resident  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  ISrimblecom, 
X'curton  Graphic. 

1..  C.  Hall,  It'areham  Courier. 

.Mrs.  Jessie  I..  I.eonard,  H'inthrop  Sun. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Twombly,  Reading 
Chronicle. 

MICHIGAN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  D.  Case,  IVatervliet  Record. 

George  W.  (.  u  hing,  McKinney,  Mark  \ 
('iisliing,  Detroit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  DeFoe,  Charlotte  Re¬ 
publican. 

George  Lolliver  and  son  Cieorge,  Battle  Creek 
Moon-J  ourr.al. 

MINNESOTA 

Mrs.  Frances  Bodin,  999  Grand  Avc.,  St.  Faul, 
(Official  Stenographer). 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Bromstad,  Milan 
Standard. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Christianson,  St. 
Paul. 

.Mrs.  Maude  B.  Cooley,  IValker  Pilot. 

Harold  Curtis,  St.  James  Plaindealer. 

.Mr.  and  M  rs.  Carl  Eastwood,  Sen.  C.  N. 
Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur  Herald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Erickson,  Springfield  Ad¬ 
vance-Press. 

Executive  Secretary  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hotaling 
and  daughter  Mary,  Mapleton,  Enterprise. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  I.  Johnson,  48  E.  3rd  St.. 
St.  Paul. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  I-eicht  and  daughter 
Henrietta,  tVinona  National  H’eeklics. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwrard  W.  Libby,  “Midway 
Salesway,”  141  E.  5th  St.,  St.  Paul. 

Mrs.  Blanche  K.  Ia)rd,  Albert  Lea  Tribune. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Olson,  Red  IVing  Daily 
Eagle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Pollock,  Minneapolis 

Pollock's  News. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F".  L.  Freimesberger,  Piers 

Journal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Roe,  Northfield  News. 

E.  S.  Sanford,  Northern  States  Envelope  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Whitney  and  family, 

.Marshall  Ncsos  Messenger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Witherstine,  Rochester 

Post-Bulletin. 

MISSISSIPPI 

1..  H.  Bowen.  Brookhaven  Times. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Ca  hman,  rister-in-law 

X’irrinia  ‘^need.  Ticksburg  Ii:  cuing  Post. 

MISSOURI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Holt,  .\merican  Type 
Founders  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  S.  Hubbard,  Columbia  .Missouri 
Publisher. 

Wm.  Nolen,  Monroe  City  News. 

Mr.  anr!  Mrs.  \.  E.  Preston.  Marshall 
Democrat  News. 

Miss  Ella  Pearl  Smith,  Clinton  Eye. 

ilenry  F.  Stajiel,  Rock  Port  Mail. 

.\.  H.  \'olkmann.  Rock  Port  Mail. 

NEBRASKA 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  A.  H.  Backus,  Columbus  Daily 
Telegram. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ole  Buck,  Harvard  Courier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Cramb,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Nuckolls,  Fairbury  Journal. 

President  and  Mrs.  F'rank  O.  Edgecombe, 
Geneva  Signal. 

<  1.  N.  Gaskill,  Albion  Argus. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Kroh,  Ogallala  News. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Nyberg,  IVavne  Herald. 

.Miss  Marcia  Perkins,  Fremont  Herald,  218 
Federal  Bldg.,  Omaha. 

W.  T.  Pickett,  IVahoo  H'asp. 

.Mrs.  Kmira  I..  Robinson,  Upland  Eagle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  •Clyde  Taylor,  Overton  Herald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Weekes,  Norfolk  Press. 

S.  H.  McCaw,  Norfolk  Daily  News. 

Mr.  and-  Mrs.  Montagu  .\.  Tancock,  Omaha 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal. 

Mr.  John  B.  I-ong,  Omaha  Northwestern  Bell 
Magasine. 

NEVADA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Williams,  Fallon  Eagle. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Anzer,  Union  City  Hudson 
News. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  W.  A.  Sum.merill,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Cook,  Miss  Ruth  Sweeten,  Penns  Grove 
Record. 

NEW  YORK 

John  E.  Allen,  Linotype  News,  New  York  City. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Alvord,  Livonia  Gazette. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Blaine,  Port  Chester 
Dailv  Item. 

Louis  Buisch,  Horr.cll  Times. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  S.  Greenhow,  Hornell  Times. 

Marc  I>.  Johnson.  Randolph  Register. 

51 r.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  I-atimer,  World’s  Press 
Congress,  New  Yoik. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Stivers,  Middletown 
1  imes-Press. 

Geo.  .\.  Riley,  American  Press,  New  York. 

.\.  E.  McCall,  Path  Plaindealer. 

I).  W.  Murray,  Rockaztvy  Beach  IVave. 

Past  President  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Odell,  Tarry- 
town  Daily  News. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  P.  Sykes,  Clinton  Courier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Var  Wormer, 
Middleburgh  News. 

Hon.  Garry  .A.  Willard.  Past  President,  Audrey 
Musser,  Boonville  Herald. 

OHIO 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Biery.  Bluffton  News. 


.tlr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Bowman,  Loudonville 
Times. 

Mrs.  Robert  McCormick,  and  daughter  Mrs. 
Ward  Parry,  IVoodsfield  Sentinel  and  Spirit 
cf  Democracy. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Win.  M.  Miller,  Dresden 
Transcript. 

OKLAHOMA 

Kathleen  and  Mildred  Jessee,  Altus  Times 
Democrat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Barber,  Lawton  News- 
Review. 

.Mrs.  Edie  Painter  Farringer,  Marland  Record 

Jlr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Ilinkel,  Stillwater 
Gazette. 

Miss  Ruth  Strode,  Stillwater  Daily  Press, 

-Mrs.  Ira  M.  Hud  on,  Eldorado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  V.  Jes  ee,  Mangum  Star. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Kates.  Claremore  Progress. 

Miss  Sue  I .  Lower,  En  d  News  Contributor. 

(jr  uld  Moc-re.  Sallisaw  Sequoyah  Publishing  Co 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I_  M.  Nichols,  Bristow  Record. 

N.  A.  Nichols,  F.l  Reno  American. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  N.  T.  Plum.mer,  Anadarko 
Amcrican-Democrat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Sarchet,  Ponca  City  Daily 
Newt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Slicpler,  l.awton  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Mr.  John  Riley  Thacker  and  son  Glenn, 
Eldorado  Courier. 

Miss  Maude  Thomas,  Beai’cr  State  Federation 
News. 

Floyd  E.  Miller.  Skialook  News. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Wetzel,  Checotah 
Lemocrat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  VV.  Maher.  El  Rene  Daily 
Dcir.ocrat. 

OREGON 

Past  President  and  Mrs.  E  E.  Brcdie,  Oregon 
City  Enterprise 

A.  E.  Voorhics,  Grant’s  Pass  Courier. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Marion  S.  Schoch,  Selinsgrove  Times. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Althoire,  son  Samuel  and 
daughter  Mary.  Sellcrsville  Poultry  Item. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Baum.  Perkasie  News. 

51r.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Biddle.  Huntingdon 
Daily  Neves. 

EL  E'..  Helman  and  dauchter,  Irwin  Republican. 

Ira  B.  Jones,  Minersville  Free  Press. 

lohti  I).  Knenner.  sister  Roe  Knepper  and 
friend  Mrs.  M.  Shreve,  Carnegie  Signal  Item. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  W.  S.  Livengood.  Meyersdale 
Repitblicav. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Meredhh,  Q-naker.stown 
l-rce  Press. 

.Miss  Hattie  M.  Sharbaugh.  tarrolltown  Tribune. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

J.  F.  Comstock  and  mother,  Cranston  News. 

Mrs.  Beverly  S.  Lake,  H’ickford  Standard. 

E.  A.  Noyes,  IPickford  .Standard. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

.Agnese  Dunne,  Marion  Record. 

Mary  Dunne,  Marion  Mitche  I  Republican. 

Clara  Hackett,  Parker  New  Era. 

Iris  Hart.  IPe  sington  Sbriiigs  Republican. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Heath,  Artesian  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Mr.  .and  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Kirch.  IP'oo.l  Pioneer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Oddy,  Woonsocket  Neves. 

TE.XAS 

D.  W.  George,  Blooming  Grove  Times. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  _  L.  Hoefgen  and  daughter 
Doris,  San  .Antonio  Dispatch. 

UTAH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  England,  Logan  Journal. 

VERMONT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Belknap,  Bellcws  Falls 
Times. 

■Miss  Iva  M.  Yeung,  Bellows  Falls  Times. 

Harry  Parker  and  dauchter  Sara  K.  Parker, 
Bradford  United  Opinion. 

VIRGINIA 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Bissell,  Grace  Holy  Trinity  Bul¬ 
letin,  310  N.  Lombardy  St.,  Richmond. 

WASHINGTON 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Stoddard,  Waterville 
Enterprise  Press.  . 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  F..  L.  Wheeler,  Waitsburg  Times. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Woody,  Okanogan  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Miss  Gertrude  A.  Shaw.  Moundsville  Echo. 

WISCONSIN 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Andersen,  Mrs.  F'.  F.  Kramer. 
Oregon  Observer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F'.  FL  Andrews,  Bloomer  Advance. 

P.  C.  Atkinson,  and  son  Marshall,  Eau  Claire 
Daily  I.eader. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hoard,  and  daughter 
Elizabeth.  Ft.  Atkinson  Union. 

Mrs.  Viola  Howe,  Miss  Velma  Howe,  Ripon 
Press 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Kuypers  and  sister. 
De  Pere  Journal  Democrat. 

C.  V.  L.rke.  Marshall  Record. 

M.  P.  Rindlaub  and  daughters  Mrs.  J.  II. 
Robertson  and  Mrs.  Certrude  R.  Morris, 
Platteville  Witness. 

Mrs.  Henry  Towell,  Milwaukee  Times. 


IDEAS  GLEANED  FROM  TRADE  PAPERS 
AID  SOUCITORS  TO  SELL  SPACE 

_ ^By  HAROLD  J.  ASHE - 


(iOMKWHKRE,  sometime  or  another, 
the  story  has  been  printed  concerning 
two  kinds  of  salesmen  who  called  upon  a 
certain  merchant.  Both  salesmen  sold 
the  same  line  of  merchandise  for  compet¬ 
ing  houses.  One  of  the  salesmen  was  a 
bluff,  rough-and-ready  product  of  the  old 
school,  always  loaded  to  the  hilt  with  the 
latest  anecdotes,  with  which  he  tried  to 
ingratiate  his  way  into  the  bulk  of  the 
merchant’s  orders.  The  merchant  liked 
the  first  salesman,  personally,  considered 
him  a  good  friend  and  invariably  invited 
him  to  his  home  for  dinner.  Such  a 
condition  was  competition  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  sort  for  the  other,  younger  sales¬ 
man.  However,  the  latter  was  an 
alert  sort,  always  observing  the  latest 
merchandising  practices  of  other  mer¬ 
chants  upon  whom  he  called.  He  made 
a  mental  note  of  every  good  idea  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  business  of  the  customer,  who 
was  giving  him  only  fill-in  orders.  Every 
time  he  called  upon  this  customer  ht 
passed  on  one  or  more  of  these  ideas 
which  the  merchant  turned  to  good  ac¬ 
count.  Ere  long  the  merchant  found  him¬ 
self  benefiting  to  such  an  extent  from 
these  ideas  that  he  looked  forward  to 
every  visit  of  the  second  salesman,  and 
within  a  short  time  was  placing  his  big 
orders  with  him. 

The  newspaper  advertising  salesman  is 
in  the  same  position  as  the  salesman  in 
other  lines,  today.  He  must  actually  ren¬ 
der  a  service  to  his  clients,  if  he  is  to 
heat  competition.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient 
that  he  be  a  hail-fellow-well-met  man. 
He  must  be  able  to  talk  his  client’s  busi¬ 
ness  over  with  him  intelligently.  He  must 
be  able  to  discuss  his  client’s  problems, 
particularly  as  applied  to  advertising. 
Generalizations  are  not  sufficient.  The 
client,  himself,  no  doubt  is  fed  up  on  gen¬ 
eralizations,  the  value  of  advertising  as 
a  cure-all  for  merchandising  ills,  etc.,  etc., 
ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseum. 

Unlike  the  traveling  salesmen,  who 
bring  stories  of  how  so-and-so  in  an¬ 
other  town  sells  automobile  tires  while 


the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  is  handicapped  in  that 
he  cannot  tell  front  his  personal  experi¬ 
ences  how  a  certain  dealer  put  over  .a 
specific  campaign,  for  the  fact  that  the 
campaign  was  put  on  in  the  same  town,_in 
most  cases  spoils  it  for  use,  even  with 
variations,  by  another  merchant. 

Therefore,  the  advertising  salesman 
must  draw  upon  the  experiences  of  out- 
of-town  merchants  through  the  medium  of 
any  of  the  thousand  good  trade  journals 
that  are  being  published  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  for  distribution  nationally 
and  sectionally. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  the  space 
seller  to  tell  Jack  Washburn,  the  radio 
dealer,  how  Bill  Niccolls,  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  dealer,  increased  the  number  of 
sewing  machines  rentals  in  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  through  the  medium  of  the  printed 
word.  Rather,  he  can  refer  him  to  a  cur¬ 
rent  number  of  Radio  Dealers  Topics  and 


show  him  how  the  Great  Western  Radio 
Company  of  St.  Paul  obtained  500  live 
prospects  through  a  novel  contest  that  cost 
them  $50  in  merchandise  and  $60  in  news¬ 
paper  space.  That  from  these  500  pros¬ 
pects  40  sales  were  made,  totaling  $1,535. 

The  automotive  accessory  dealer,  who 
grudgingly  uses  a  limited  amount  of  space, 
because  his  competitors  do,  but  who  de¬ 
clares  it  has  not  brought  him  a  nickel’s 
worth  of  business,  thanks  to  his  classics 
announcing  that  “A  new  line  of  laprobes 
have  just  arrived.  Come  in  and  look  them 
over,”  cannot  resist  changing  heart  when 
he  learns  how  “Emerson’s  For  Acces¬ 
sories,’’  increased  their  newspaper  space 
20  per  cent,  and  doubled  their  volume  in 
one  year.  The  trade  journal  carried  by 
the  salesman  gives  him  all  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  story,  from  the  time  Emer¬ 
son’s  started  in  by  running  a  slogan  con¬ 
test  in  the  newspaper,  followed  up  by  cir¬ 
cularizing  the  list  of  entrants,  and  changed 
their  advertising  copy  to  the  snappy  epi¬ 
gram  style,  with  an  occasional  open  letter 
to  some  prominent  local  citizen,  compli¬ 
menting  him  on  buying  a  Goodyear  tire, 
or  perhaps  just  a  dust-cloth. 

The  small  specialty  shop  is  trying  to 
build  up  a  clientele  among  the  better 
class  of  women  buyers  in  the  town.  The 
merchant  previous  to  his  present  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  doing  a  general  drygoods 
business  in  another  town,  where  price 
was  paramount.  Show  him  by  concrete 
examples  that  comparative  prices  do  not 
make  an  appeal  to  the  class  he  is  trying 
to  reach.  Sell  him  on  the  desirability  of 
plenty  of  white  space,  dignity  in  copy, 
perhaps  institutional  advertising  in  some 
of  his  copy. 

The  brick  manufacturer  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  of  advertising.  The  con¬ 
tractors  come  to  him  anyway  when  they 
need  the  brick.  He  is  the  only  manu¬ 
facturer  for  100  miles  around.  Get  out 
your  copy  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record  and 
turn  to  the  story  about  Pacific  Clay 
Products  which  describes  how  this  con¬ 
cern,  with  a  consistently  increasing  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  have  built  up  their 
business  through  selling  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  superiority  of  brick  as  a  build¬ 
ing  material;  how  this  has  resulted  in 
the  home  builders  erecting  more  brick 
homes,  which  increase  was  felt  by  the 
brick  company.  Let  him  see  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  advertisement,  which  showed 
typical  local  homes,  factories,  schools, 
and  office  buildings  which  were  built  of 
brick  recently. 

Armed  with  these  trade- journals  the 
advertising  salesman  can  get  the  in¬ 
creased  space  from  that  merchant,  who 
has  been  dissatisfied  with  his  advertising; 
even  the  most  hardened  merchant  who 
has  refused  to  carry  any  advertising  at 
all  will  reluctantly  admit  that  there  must 
be  something  in  advertising  after  all, 
when  confronted  with  the  concrete  evid- 
pce,  the  word  of  successful  business  men 
in  his  line  of  effort. 

A  cheap  investment  indeed  it  would 
prove  if  every  newspaper  subscribed  to  a 
dozen,  or  even  two  or  three  dozen  repre¬ 
sentative  trade  journals  and  insist  that  all 
salesman  read  and  make  use  of  them  in 
their  soliciting. 


Savings  in  Rebuilt  Equipment 

8-page  Duplex  Angle  Bar  Pres*,  with  16  chases  22  x  16 

No.  4-0  Miehle  2  rev.  Cylinder  Press,  bed  size  46  x  62 

20th  Century  2  rev.  Cylinder  Press,  bed  size  42  x  62 

Two  Huber  Hodgman  2  rev.  Cylinder  Presses,  bed  size  46  x  66 

No.  10  Babcock  Optimus,  bed  size  41  x  55 

No.  8  Cottrell  2  rev.  Cylinder  Press,  bed  size  38  x  55 

No.  2  Miehle,  bed  size  35  x  50 

Cottrell  Drum  Cylinder  Press,  bed  size  34  x  47 

2-E  Whitlock  2  rev.  Cylinder  Press,  bed  size  29  x  42 

No.  1  Pony  Miehle,  bed  size  22  x  34 

Job  Presses  and  Paper  Cutters — all  sizes 
Stereotype  Chases — Form  Tables — Melting  Furnaces 

Write  for  the  current  issue  of  the  “Hall  Broadcaster" 
giving  a  complete  list 


Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  Inc. 

575  Washington  8t.  New  York 
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William*  Sail*  (or  Philippines  Daily  Installing  15  Press  Units 

James  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  The  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  is  \n- 
Boston  Anwrican,  sailed  Wednesday  from  stalling  15  Hoe  Z-Pattern  superspeed  bal- 


iiep-n  AnvrPTKtlNr  «‘rr»N  Semi-Weeklies  Merge  WiUiams  Sails  for  Philippines  Daily  InsUlling  15  Pres*  Unit* 

FIDENCE”  CAME  Dem-  James  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  The  New  Orleans  T intes  Picayune  is  in- 

ocrat,  R^ubhean  and  Democratic  scmi-  Boston  Anu’rican,  sailed  Wednesday  from  stalling  15  Hoe  Z-Pattern  superspeed  bal- 

weeklies  have  been  merged.  They  will  be  Seattle  for  the  Philippines  where  he  will  cony  type  units,  arranged  as  three  sepa- 

(Continued  from  paee  112)  issued  as  semi-weeklies  for  the  time  be-  an  investigation  for  all  Hearst  rate  decuple  presses  with  the  automatic 

_ made  a  newspapers  of  conditions  there,  especially  pump  system  of  ink  distribution. 

daily.  R.  B.  Howard,  who  owned  the  the  light  of  the  duty  of  the  United  - 

is  the  quickest,  cheapest  and  mtwt  powerful  way  ^fcss,  continues  as  general  manager,  and  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Will-  Former  Reporter  Ordained  a  Priest 

of  buildmR  up  a  permanent  business.  If  Truth  Chester  E.  Bryan  of  the  Democrat  will  iame’  trin  will  tnWp  him  all  nver  tho  Is. 

.:;ound*1«ry  Iittle“wh"1;  r’have^theiJ  links  ‘he  new  Company.  lands  and  occupy  his  attention  until  early 

liiled  up.  But.  iiecaufe  Truth  is  free,  lots  of  ■—  -  — —  fall,  when  hc  will  return  to  Boston  via  staff  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 

i.«»iple  kid  themselves  into  believing  a  substitute  News  Man  Buys  Magazine  China,  Japan  and  probably  Guam  and  t^-'^<^tniner  a  tew  years  ago  to  study  m 


around  every  little  while  to  have  their  tanks 
lilleil  up.  But.  Iiecau'e  Truth  is  free,  lots  of 
jieople  kid  themselves  into  believing  a  substitute 
will  take  its  place.” 

“Here  nothing  takes  the  place  of  Truth.  We 


News  Man  Buys  Magazine 


have  found  hy  experience  that  the  Truth  about  man,  has  purchased  the  monthly  mag- 
our  Sands  Plan  Cars  is  good  enough--that’s  all  a^jne  Western  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Gar- 
that  people  want.  When  they  know  the  facts  , 


titai  people  wuiii.  «»iieii  mey  iiiionr  ii.e  lov,..  , 

alsiiit  an  automobile  they  can  make  up  their  acn. 
minds  about  buying.”  P 

"S  laise  majority  of  Us^  Cars  represent  a  tv 


Chehalis  Bee-Nugget  44  Years  Old 


A  RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED  BY  THE 


"  “'ll’e^r'i' nothing  Wkes  the  place  of  Truth.  We  Paul  H.  Lovering,  Seattle  newspaper  Hawaiian  Islands.  wa^^ord^'ned^  a^  nriest^  nV"th^  Rnma*’ 

have  found  hy  experience  that  the  Truth  about  man,  has  purchased  the  monthly  mag-  -  ora^ea  a  priest  oi  tne  Koman 

our  Sands  Plan  Cars  is  good  enough— that’s  all  a2ine,  Western  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Gar-  Chehalis  Bee-Nugget  44  Years  Old  ^  at  nolle  Lnurch  ^  June  14.  The  sacra- 
th.-n  people  want.  When  they  know  the  facts  ,  »®  ment  of  the  Holy  Orders  was  administered 

“Lirbmdng'”  ^  ^ ^  Chehalis  (Wash.)  Bee-Nugget  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  by  Archbishop  Austin 

""••.x  laice  majority  of  Used  Cars  represent  a  Retail  business  in  Philadelphia  in  the  has  just  completed  forty-four  years  of  Dowling.  He  is  a  brother  of  James  E. 

world  of  unused  t-ansnortation-— uncertainty  ancl  last  calendar  year  amounted  to  $692,217,-  publication  in  Lewis  county  under  the  Etoherty  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  on 

guesswork  are  700.  or  29  per  cent  of  the  total  business  tlirection  of  C.  Ellington,  editor  and  which  paper  he  also  served  as  a  reporter 

caV  on  •hr  market.  When  you  come  here  to  'if  this  character  in  Pennsylvania.  owner.  for  three  years, 

buy  a  Sands  plan  U'ed  Car,  we  want  you  to 
know  the  Truth— the  Facts— then  your  own 
gW Judgment  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  to 

The  method  of  compiling  the  facts,  and  I J  \  I 

what  they  consist  of,  as  found  in  ‘‘The 
Envelope  That  Tells  the  Truth,”  is  re-  M 
peated  time  and  again. 

x“a:-SSK*£  I  ARESOLUTION  | 

ad.  In  this  copy  we  take  advantage  of  ^1^ 

the  possibility  of  giving  names  and  ad-  |  |  f  j 

dresses  of  former  owners,  and  a  resume  W  ADOPTED  BY  THE 

of  the  car’s  previous  history,  as  well  as  ^  5^ 

‘piiiTe  ®  ASSOCIATION  OF  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  S 

ment  work  done  in  our  shops.  ^  ^ 

Obviously,  this  type  of  advertising  does  1 

not  belong  on  the  want  ad  page.  In  the  ^  ^jV  j 

matter  of  space  used  in  display,  we  pro-  ^'V I 

frlJuenSe^ryaU.  ''Se“r«5oiiTe^  was)m-  W  Whereas  national  advertisers  who  give  a  great  deal  of  time,  attention  w[ 

mediate.  Thirty  days  after  going  into  A  and  money  to  the  preparation  of  high  grade  newspaper  advertising  neces-  *A 

display  advertising  with  the  institutional  /v  i  i  •  i  i  i  i 

copy  featuring  the  “Sands  Plan— The  sarily  suiier  by  having  such  advertising  overwhelmed  by  local  advertising 

fa"es '?mmSei^’\ Jeei  Tm  TaksTf  ^  that  Consists  largely  of  blocks  laid  on  heavily  in  type,  lettering,  banners, 

momht”and^h?s^  rSive"^osiTionTM  squares,  circles,  sweeping  curves,  follow-the-arrow  lines,  backgrounds,  ^ 

necessary  to  keep  the  automobile  business  I J  embellishments  and  smudges  generally,  and  I  I 

on  an  even  keel,  has  never  been  lost  jvWj 

since,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  short  \(^  WT. . ^ i  j  i  •  n  i 

period  in  the  second  month  following,  as  w  HEREAS  the  general  newspaper  tendency  typographically  seems  to  be 

“’As^hf success  S'thradvertTshig'Sm:  ""^^e  this  condition  worse  instead  of  trying  to  correct  it,  and  ^ 

paign  became  increasingly  apparent,  we  W 

grew  bolder  and  increased  the  size  of  our  w  HEREAS  unless  Something  is  done  to  clean  up  this  phase  of  newspaper  ^ 

ads,  using  70  inch  ads  four  times  a  month.  f  j  •  •  i  j  i  •  •  i  •  i  i  i 

We  now  use  eight  or  nine  70  inch  ads  W  advertising  we  are  bound  to  have  increasing  complaints  that  advertising  I  i 

per  month  in  two  daily  newspapers.  We  ^  rlnpcn’l-  nav  ^ 

believe  that  dominating  the  page  with  a  uijcsii  i.  F’-X*  ^ 

large  ad  is  eminently  better  than  using  ^ 

smaller  ads  more  frequently  to  make  ^  Be  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  assembled  to 

equal  volume.  'sj 

Contrary  to  the  then  prevailing  cus-  in  Convention  at  Chicago,  May  lo,  II  and  12,  1926,  go  on  record  as  favor- 

irrach  ^hr^‘^ig^-bromT  for*  weX'l  p  ^  typographical  clean-up  in  newspaper  advertising  and 

lieved  that  the  right  kind  of  a  used  car  ...  if/ 

would  appeal  to  the  better  classes  of  A  Be  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this  Association  recommend  the  matter 

buyers  as  well  as  to  those  of  more  mod-  ,  .  /-Ia  .  -vt  .  ..  1 

erate  means.  Results  have  shown  we  ^  to  the  attention  ot  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  0 

Wher!  >ur  ami  five  years  ago,  we  ^  A.A.A.A.  and  the  Newspaper  Committee  to  be  hereby  instructed  to  .  ^ 

found  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  ratio  Organize  and  conduct  an  educational  campaign  among  newspapers  of  the 

of  one  used  car  sold  to  one  new  car,  dur-  -t  t-  r  •  1  e  1  •  •  1  11  •  • 

ing  the  past  two  years,  since  using  display  1  J  Country  until  relief  IS  secured  from  this  intolerable  situation,  (  J 

advertising  that  I  have  described,  our 

ratio  is  easily  maintained  at  one  and  a  - - — - 

half  used  cars  to  every  new  car  sold. 

^ften  it  approaches  a  ratio  of  two  to  ^  interested  in  this  campaign  we  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  the  article 

Five  years  ago  we  averaged  about  250  "lacherlicheschriften”  (Ludicrous  Types)  which  originally  appeared  in  ^ 

cars  per  annum.  Last  year,  the  volume  m  ,1  t  ■  ^  u  n  u  a-  -n  1  i  .  <•  i .  11  ,  , 

increased  to  over  2  000  cars  sold  Our  »  s  the  Linotype  Bulletin.  The  wide  circulation  of  this  article  has  done  much 

Si”'  ov'rfi's  H  «• '» U 

one-half  million  dollars  in  1925.  I  do  not  Cl  typographic  monstrosities  do  to  legitimate  advertising 

write  this  boa.stfully,  but  merely  to  prove 
my  point  that  the  right  kind  of  mer- 
chandising  and  advertising  will  deliver  hy 

sents  an  unsolved  problem  to  us.  (.....LINOTYPE"-)  I 

We  have  taken  it  out  of  the  curb-  1  |  |  J 

stone  market  class,  given  it  an  important 

and— most  emphatically — removed  it  fl  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  k 

from  the  want  ad  pages.  'S5i 

Only  by  securing  public  confidence  can  department  of  linotype  typography,  461  eighth  avenue,  new  York 

the  reputable  merchant,  or  manufacturer  iwj 
•or  that  matter,  overcome  the  evils  in 
the  wake  of  the  “confidence  men.”  That’s  f 

why  I  say  that  _ merchandising  and  ad-  ^ ^  ^  ‘  •  * 

CompottJ  in  Linolypt  Gntmoni.  Borders,  i»  Point  No.  G-Sl,  No.  G-<R,  No.  G-yt,  No.  G-yR,  snd  j  Point  Mtirix  Slide  No.  jr< 


ASSOCIATION  OF  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 


Whereas  national  advertisers  who  give  a  great  deal  of  time,  attention 
and  money  to  the  preparation  of  high  grade  newspaper  advertising  neces¬ 
sarily  suffer  by  having  such  advertising  overwhelmed  by  local  advertising 
that  consists  largely  of  blocks  laid  on  heavily  in  type,  lettering,  banners, 
squares,  circles,  sweeping  curves,  follow-the-arrow  lines,  backgrounds, 
embellishments  and  smudges  generally,  and 

Whereas  the  general  newspaper  tendency  typographically  seems  to  be 
to  make  this  condition  worse  instead  of  trying  to  correct  it,  and 

W HEREAS  unless  something  is  done  to  clean  up  this  phase  of  newspaper 
advertising  we  are  bound  to  have  increasing  complaints  that  advertising 
doesn’t  pay. 

Be  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  assembled 
in  convention  at  Chicago,  May  10,  1 1  and  12,  1926,  go  on  record  as  favor¬ 
ing  a  typographical  clean-up  in  newspaper  advertising  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  Association  recommend  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  A.A.A.A.  and  the  Newspaper  Committee  to  be  hereby  instructed  to 
organize  and  conduct  an  educational  campaign  among  newspapers  of  the 
country  until  relief  is  secured  from  this  intolerable  situation. 


To  any  one  interested  in  this  campaign  we  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  the  article 
"lacherlicheschriften”  (Ludicrous  Types)  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  Linotype  Bulletin.  The  wide  circulation  of  this  article  has  done  much 
to  arouse  both  publishers  and  advertisers  to  the  injury  which  these 
typographic  monstrosities  do  to  legitimate  advertising 

LI  NOTYPE-0 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LINOTYPE  TYPOGRAPHY,  461  EIGHTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  OPENS  SECTIONAL 
PLANT  IN  BRONX  BOROUGH 

New  Uptown  Branch  of  Evening  Daily  Established  to  Facilitate 
Delivery  in  Populous  Harlem  and  Bronx  Areas — 
Brisbane  Speaks  at  Formal  Opening 


New  Bronx  plant  of  New  York  Journal 


A  N  innovation  in  the  rapid  publication 
and  distribution  of  metropolitan 
newspapers  was  made  last  Saturday  when 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  opened  a 
new  $500,000  plant  in  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx,  which  is  part  of  the  Greater  City. 
It  is  separated  from  Manhattan  only 
by  the  Harlem  River.  Papers  sold  in 
that  borough  will,  in  the  future  be  printed 
in  this  new  plant. 

The  Bronx,  which  is  one  of  New  York 
city’s  five  boroughs,  now  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  900,000.  It  is  the  first 
time  a  newspaper  has  opened  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  plant  in  another  section 
of  its  city. 

“Borough  Day,”  the  annual  celebration 
of  the  Bronx,  was  the  occasion  for  the 
opening,  and  the  first  papers  were  printed 
in  the  new  plant  lasv  Saturday.  More 
than  300  civic  leaders  and  business  men 
of  the  Bronx  were  guests  when  the 
presses  started  for  the  first  time. 

Following  an  inspection  of  the  plant 
the  guests  journeyed  to  the  Concourse 
Plaza  Hotel  for  luncheon.  Here  they 
were  addressed  by  Joseph  V.  McKee, 


Here  in  the  country  we  know  that 
advertising  is  news,  for  we  are  repeated¬ 
ly  told  that  the  Aledo  (Ill.)  Times 
Record  is  valued  as  much  for  its  adver¬ 
tising  information  as  for  its  news  and 
feature  service.  It  is  within  my  personal 
knowledge  that  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Michigan  suspended  primarily  because  its 
competitor  had  the  farm  auction  sale 
business  “sewed  up  tight.”  I  know  be¬ 
cause  it  cost  me  $3,000  to  find  out. 

As  a  general  proposition  advertising 
should  not  be  permitted  to  crowd  out 
news,  but  there  are  times  when  it  is 
necessary  because  of  shortage  of  print 
paper  in  the  market,  because  of  lack  of 
time  to  print  more  pages  or  because  of 
temporary  mechanical  conditions.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  if  one  works  on  a 
paper  whose  manager  worships  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  gods. 
It  is  a  short-sighted  policy  and  sooner  or 
later  will  react  disastrously  to  circulation 
and  profits. 

However,  if  space  sufficient  to  carry 
the  news  of  the  day  and  a  few  good 
features  is  available,  the  more  adver¬ 
tising  the  better,  for  it  brings  an  interest¬ 
ing  message. 

And  here’s  a  fact  often  overlooked  by 
newspaper  men  who  have  never  signed  a 
payroll — it’s  advertising  that  earns  the 
dollars;  circulation  earnings  are  only  a 
few  “drops  in  the  bucket.” 

But  why  argue?  The  advertising  staff 
would  have  little  to  do  without  a  news¬ 
paper;  the  news  staff  would  not  exist 
long  without  a  payroll  largely  from  ad¬ 
vertising;  and  the  circulation  men  would 
have  nothing  to  peddle  without  the  other 
two. 

Working  together,  they  are  an  efficient 


energy  and  produce  less  or  worth-while 
results. 

A.  C.  OlM  STEAD, 

Aledo  (Ill.)  Times  Record,  News  Editor. 

Spelling  and  Pronouncing 

To  Rditor  &  Publisher:  What  is  the  connec- 
tion  between  the  correction  of  the  spellinn  of 
linace  and  advertisement?  In  the  case  of  linage 
there  was  a  confusion  of  words  as  well  as  pro¬ 
nunciation  involved.  But  “advertisement”  h.is 
only  one  me.nning,  practically  speaking. 

Of  course  it  doesn’t  mean  much  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  to  compare  spelling  and  pronun¬ 
ciation,  hut  why  should  we  deliberately  go  out 
of  our  way  to  foster  a  pronunciation  which 
clashes  with  the  spelling.  Granting  that  the 
language  is  faulty  enough  in  that  respect  al¬ 
ready,  why  make  it  worse? 

But  why  all  this  excitement — I  mean  excite¬ 
ment — about  it.  Is  it  on  record  that  propagand:i 
ever  changed  a  word  once  firmly  embedded  in 
the  speken  language?  A  new  word,  yes.  And 
the  speUing  of  a  w-erd,  often.  Spoken  words 
change,  it  is  true,  in  the  course  of  time,  but 
through  involuntary  and  unconscious  change  of 
habit  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  population. 

Why  worry?  If  either  pronunciation  is  des¬ 
tined  to  completely  overcome  the  other  it  will 
do  so  anyhow.  And  if  not,  what’s  the  difference. 
It  causes  no  more  confusion  than  “either”  and 
“eyether,”  "tomato,’’  “tomahto”  and  “tomatto." 
or  “potato”  and  “nuhdayduh.” 

Philip  Francis  Xowlan. 

Prints  Bill  of  Rights  Facsimile 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  of 
Saturday,  June  12,  included  a  photo¬ 
gravure  facsimile  of  the  original  bill  of 
rights  adopted  by  the  Virginia  conven¬ 
tion  June  12,  1776.  It  was  offered  as 
a  souvenir  of  the  celebration  at  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va.,  Saturday,  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  passage. 

The  Boston  Trceveler  will  celebrate  its 
101st  anniversary  on  July  6 


president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen; 
Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  Henry  Bruckner, 
Borough  president  of  the  Bronx,  and 
John  M.  Haffen,  president  of  the  Bronx 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Brisbane  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
Bronx.  He  said  that  the  new  building 
was  only  the  cornerstone  of  a  great 
building  to  come,  and  that  the  Evening 
Journal’s  new  plant  “will  increase  as  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  is  sure  to  increase.” 

Eight  editions  a  day  are  published  in 
the  new  plant.  The  new  plant  makes  it 
possible  for  the  Journal  to  be  on  the 
streets  of  the  Bronx  with  news  only 
a  few  minutes  after  it  occurs. 

The  present  structure  is  two  stories 
high,  but  the  foundation  has  been  laid  to 
carry  a  building  of  ten  stories. 

The  Harlem  &  Bronx  section  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  features  local 
news  of  uptown  New  York  and  is  sold 
on  all  stands  above  One-hundred  and 
tenth  street  as  a  part  of  the  complete 
newspaper. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


New*  Value  of  AdTertiaing 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  In  Editor 
&  Publisher  of  May  29,  1926,  J.  Oman- 
sky,  circulation  manager,  Cleveland 
Times,  is  quoted  as  saying,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  Ohio  Circulation  Managers 
Assn. : 

“Advertising  sells  very  few  papers. 
It's  an  intrusion  on  the  reader,  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Don’t  believe  the  bunk  adver¬ 
tising  men  hand  you  about  advertising 
being  news — it  isn’t  and  never  will  be. 
We  are  not  selling  advertising  papers,  we 
are  selling  newspapers,  and  when  ad¬ 
vertising  is  permitted  to  crowd  out 
news,  whenever  publicity  gets  in  dis¬ 
guised  as  news,  whenever  news  stories 
are  suppressed  to  please  advertisers, 
whenever  advertising  dominates  a  paper, 
raise  hell  about  it.” 

The  daily  circulation  man’s  problems 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the 
weekly,  but  it  seems  that  Omansky  has 
gone  to  extremes,  even  in  regard  to  the 
daily.  Primarily,  of  course,  a  newspaper 
is  a  news  paper.  It  is  the  extent  and 


quality  of  the  news  service  which  is  the 
basis  of  circulation,  and  it  is  the  size  and 
texture  of  circulation  that  is  the  basis  of 
advertising. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  daily  ad¬ 
vertising  men  to  discount  the  importance 
of  the  news  side,  and  their  arrogance  is 
returned  with  interest.  .\nd  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  sometimes  wants  to  man¬ 
age  the  whole  works.  But  men  of  com¬ 
prehensive  experience  know  that  a  news¬ 
paper  is  at  its  best  only  when  all  depart¬ 
ments — editorial,  advertising,  circulation, 
business — are  properly  balanced  and  co¬ 
ordinated  under  the  competent  direction 
of  a  general  manager  of  mature  ex¬ 
perience  and  broad  vision. 

I  cannot  agree  that  advertising  is  an 
intrusion  and  is  not  news.  Some  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  news,  because,  like  the  cub’s 
headlines,  it  doesn’t  tell  anything.  But 
advertising  at  its  best  tells  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  way  the  news  of  the  commodity  ad¬ 
vertised  and  the  store  advertising. 

Advertising  which  does  not  pay  is  ad¬ 
vertising  devoid  of  vitality  and  human 
interest. 


AN  UNDER  DEVELOPED 
ADVERTISING  FIELD 


Church  advertising  will  be  one  of  the  very 
important  phases  of  the  international  adver¬ 
tising  convention  in  Philadelphia  this 
coming  week.  It  is  to  be  the  theme  of 
ministers  and  laymen  who  will  occupy  the 
pulpits  of  seventy-six  Philadelphia  churches 
on  June  20th,  convention  Sunday. 

The  value  of  advertising  to  churches  will 
be  fully  discussed  at  the  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  sessions  of  the  Church  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  June  22  and  23,  in  Room 
200,  College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  particularly  with  reference  to  news¬ 
papers  as  one  of  the  most  important 
mediums. 

The  discussions  will  be  helpful  and  val¬ 
uable  to  newspaper  men  who  are  developing 
church  advertising  in  their  papers.  Are  you 
planning  to  cover  these  meetings? 


Church  Advertising  Department 

ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING  CLUBS, 

383  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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R.  L.  BALDRIDGE  OF  CLIFTON  NAMED 
PRESIDENT  OF  TEXAS  PRESS  ASSN. 


Change  in  State  Libel  Law  Urged  at  San  Antonio  Meet — Out¬ 
going  President  Denounces  Newspapers  Which  Flout 
18th  Amendment — El  Paso  Chosen  for  1927 


'T’HE  Texas  Press  Association  will  hold  Dallas  News  and  Journal  loving  cup  for 
^  its  48th  annual  convention  next  year  the  best  all-round  weekly  was  awarded 
in  El  Paso,  the  border  city  having  been  jointly  to  the_  Tyler  Journal  and  Troup 
selected  over  Mineral  Wells.  Falfurrias  Banner,  published  by  Henry  Edwards 
and  Texarkana  Saturday  at  the  tinal  and  son,  Emerson,  with  the  knowledge  of 
session  of  the  47th  annual  convention  in  the  award  committee  that  both  papers 
San  Antonio.  By  turning  down  Texar-  are  printed  from  the  same  plant.  Honor- 
kana's  bid  the  association  decided  against  able  mention  went  to  the  Rockdale  Re- 
a  proposal  to  meet  jointly  with  the  porter,  Olney  Enterprise  and  Kerrville 
.Arkansas  Press  Association  in  the  city  Mountain  Sun.  The  W.  N.  Beard  $150 
on  the  Texas- Arkansas  line.  gold  award  for  best  mechanically  set  ad- 

George  A.  T.  Neu  of  the  Brenham  vertisements  was  awarded  in  two  divis- 
Bonner-Press  was  elected  vice-president  ions  as  follows :  Class  A  (ads  of  quarter 
to  succeed  Robert  L.  Baldridge  of  the  page  and  over),  Olney  Enterprise,  first; 
Clifton  Record,  who  was  advanced  to  the  Canyon,  Randall  County  News,  second; 
presidency  in  succession  to  W.  A.  Smith  Kingsfille  Record,  third;  Class  B  (less 
of  San  Saba.  Sam  P.  Harbin  of  the  than  quarter  page),  Whitewright  Sun, 
Richardson  Echo  and  Ben  F.  Harigel,  first;  Rockdale  Reporter,  second;  Sweet- 
La  Grange  Journal,  were  re-elected  water  Nolan  County  News,  third.  The 
secretary  and  treasurer,  respectively.  Clarmdon  News  won  the  Harry  A.  Olm- 
Mrs.  Lee  J.  Rountree  of  the  Bryan  stead  loving  cup  for  the  best  job  work 
Eagle  was  chosen  poet,  and  the  following  showing. 

were  re-elected.  Clarence  E.  Gilmore,  In  the  golf  tournament  arranged  by 
.Austin,  attorney;  E.  G.  Senter,  Dallas,  S.  D.  Chestnutt  of  Kenedy,  Ralph 
historian ;  Dick  McCarty,  Albany,  orator ;  Shuffler,  Olney  Enterprise,  winner,  won 
.Arthur  Lefevre,  Houston,  essayist.  Sam  the  silver  trophy  offered  by  the  South- 
E.  Miller  of  the  Mineral  Wells  Index  western  Paper  Company.  Tying  for 
was  re-elected  to  the  executive  committee  second  place,  Hal  Bridges,  Luling  Signal, 
and  Walter  B.  Wilson,  McKinney  and  Arthur  Shannon,  Becznlle  Bee,  each 
Courier-Gasette,  was  added  to  the  com-  were  awarded  a  golf  club  given  by  the 
inittee.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 

The  program  of  the  San  Antonio  con-  J-  H.  Lowry,  Honey  Grove,  on  behalf 
vention  was  constructive  and  out  of  it  of  the  association,  presented  to  retiring 
grew  a  decision  of  the  association  to  co-  President  Smith  a  chest  of  silver,  on  the 
<il)erate  with  the  Texas  Bar  Association  last  day  of  the  convention, 
in  the  latter’s  program  in  behalf  of  court  Authorizing  apjwintment  of  a  special 
reform,  with  reduction  of  thne  and  ex-  committee  to  petition  Congress  in  opposi- 
pense  in  litigation,  improvement  in  tion  to  government-printed  envelopes,  a 
method  of  selecting  judges  and  stricter  resolution  was  adopted  condemning  the 
law  enforcement.  envelope  practice  as  unfair,  discrimina- 

President  Smith,  in  his  annual  address,  tory  and  contrary  to  principles  of  free 
deplored  the  “unmistakable  danger  that  government.  Other  resolutions  endorsed 
tlireatens  free  government”  in  the  work  and  objectives  of  the  Texas  Agri- 
"widespread  tendency  of  certain  sections  cultural  Writers’  Conference  held  annual- 
of  the  press  and  more  or  less  influential  ly  at  A.  &  M.  College ;  asked  re-establish- 
citizens  to  join  with  lawless  and  ment  of  the  abolished  department  of 
law-defying  elements  in  flouting  the  journalism  at  the  University  of  Texas 
18th  amendment.”  and  commended  the  pioneer  work  done 

Wisdom  of  the  association  in  establish-  there  by  former  Dean  Will  H.  Mayes 
ing  the  Texas  Press  Weeklies  Inc.,  a  and  his  co-workers, 
separate  organization  of  association  mem-  Besides  election  of  50  active  and  61 
liers  for  more  business,  has  been  amply  honorary  members,  the  association  made 
justified  by  experience  of  the  year.  Smith  W.  A.  Ownby,  former  managing  editor 
said.  Subsequently  a  report  of  the  Texas  of  the  Waxahachie  Light,  and  C.  M. 
Press  Weeklies,  Inc.,  was  submitted  by  Barnes,  San  Antonio,  both  of  whom  are 
H.  L.  Grable,  Dallas  manager.  The  con-  in  ill  health,  life  members  without  dues. 
\ention  was  told  how  that  organization  The  feature  address  of  the  final  session 
was  expanding  its  work  in  the  foreign  was  the  talk  on  libel,  by  Sydney  Samuels 
advertising  field,  having  220  active  mem-  of  Fort  Worth.  He  expressed  belief 
bers,  and  offices  in  six  cities.  that  the  present  Texas  libel  law  would  be 

Turning  from  business  to  service,  a  practicable,  workable  statue  if  an 
President  Smith  said :  “The  business  side  amendment  to  it  can  be  obtained  pro¬ 
of  the  newspaper  game  has  been  over-  viding  for  introduction  as  evidence,  in 
worked.  There  are  those  who  express  suits  for  actual  as  well  as  in  those  for 
a  fear  that  the  trade  side  of  journalism  exemplary  damages,  of  circumstances  sur- 
will  eventually  smother  the  profession  of  rounding  the  obtaining  writing  and  pub- 
journalism.  My  study  of  the  problems,  lication  of  news.  The  present  law  admits 
coupled  with  years  of  experience,  leads  such  evidence  only  in  suits  for  exemplary 
me  to  the  conviction  that  economic  damages.  Commenting  on  recent  de¬ 
problems  of  the  20th  century  newspaper  cisions  in  Texas  libel  cases  upholding  the 
are  intimately  interwoven  with  its  truth  as  complete  defense  Samuels  said 
spiritual  life,  and  that,  just  as  ‘honesty  is  truth  always  has  been  and  always  will  be 
the  best  policy’  from  a  business  and  defense  to  libel  actions,  and  declared  that 
selfish  standpoint,  so  disinterested  and  if  newspapers  go  before  the  legislature 
aggressive  promotion  of  the  principles  of  seeking  a  new  law  they  may  seem  to  be 
religion,  education,  patriotism  and  the  striving  for  license  rather  than  liberty, 
quickening  of  the  civic  conscience  is  Fred  E.  Johnson,  Dallas,  member  of 
‘good  business’  for  the  newspaper.”  the  Advertise  Texas  executive  committee 
Featuring  the  first  day  was  a  memorial  of  the  Tenth  District,  Associated  Ad- 
service  in  charge  of  Henry  Edwards  of  vertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  .solicited 
the  Tyler  Journal,  following  the  report  of  support  of  the  press  in  the  $500,000  cam- 
Arthur  Lefevre,  Jr.,  Houston  Chronicle,  paign  to  advertise  the  state, 
chairman  of  the  memorial  committee,  in  On  Friday  the  visitors  were  guests  at 
memory  of  the  following  late  members :  a  luncheon  given  by  the  San  Antonio 
R.  M.  Johnston,  Houston  Post;  C.  F.  Light,  with  W.  M.  McIntosh,  publisher, 
Lehmann.  San  Antonio,  who  was  as  host. 

trea.surer  of  the  association  until  his  Frank  G.  Huntress,  publisher  of  the 
death;  T.  E.  Arterberry,  Savoy  Star;  San  Antonia  Express  and  Evening  News, 
Harry  T.  Warner,  Paris  News;  P.  N.  was  host  at  a  luncheon  and  theater  party 
Thomas,  Quitnian,  Wood  County  Demo-  Saturday, 

erat,  and  D.  C.  Breed,  Public  Health  Nearly  100  of  the  press  delegates  left 

Roundup,  Austin.  on  a  special  train  Saturday  night  for  an 

Winners  of  several  annual  contests  over-Sunday  excursion  to  Brownsville 
sponsored  by  the  association  were  an-  and  other  points  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
nounced  during  the  convention.  The  Valley. 
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Reach  the  great  mid-west 
market  through  the  papers 
that  carry  prestige  and 


influence 


There  are  nearly  1,400,000  families  who  look 
to  their  daily  papers  for  their  wants  and  amuse¬ 
ments  in  Illinois. 


The  influence  of  these  papers  on  the  life  of  the 
people  is  truly  remarkable.  The  communities 
that  these  dailies  cover  are  the  real  home  towns 
of  the  nation,  where  dwell  the  people  that  are 
the  backbone  of  the  Country. 

The  daily  papers  are  the  most  direct  medium 
for  the  people  of  Illinois — the  State  that  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  majority  of 
states  as  far  as  Commerce,  Agriculture  and 
Industry  are  concerned. 
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PHILLIE  TO  SHOW  A.  A.  C.  W.  IT’S  NOT 
SLOW  MOTION  PICTURE  CAPITAL 

Stiff  Opposition  of  Restaurant  Men  and  Hotel  Proprietors  to 
Sesqui  Finally  Overcome  and  Big  Show  Will  Proceed 
— Gen.  Smedley  Butler  Will  Be  Missed 

li'riltcn  especially  for  Editor  &  Plblishkr 

By  McKNIGHT  BLACK 

\\iittr  of  ‘‘Matrimonially  Speaking” — Ledger  Syndicate 


’C'(  )K  some  time  Philadelphia  has  been 
pretty  widely  thought  of  as  being 
the  Hollywttod  of  the  Slow  Motion  Pic- 
ure  industry. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  general  im¬ 
pression  that  Philadelphia  mail-carriers, 
due  to  the  large  number  shot  annually  in 
mistake  for  Confederate  soldiers,  are 
rated  by  insurance  companies  as  Class  Z 
risks. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  a  number  of 
Philadelphians  got  together  some  time 
ago  and  decided  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  to  liven  up  the  town  and  also 
to  let  the  nation  as  a  whole  know  that 
Philadelphia .  is  strictly  up-to-date.  The 
committee  decided  that  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  hold  a  celebration  of  some 
sort,  but  for  a  good  while  nobodv  could 
think  of  anything  to  celebrate.  Then  it 
occurred  to  someone  that  about  50  years 
ago  a  very  successful  celebration  known 
as  the  Centennial  had  been  held  here  in 
honor  of  something  or  other. 

“If  we  can  find  out  what  that  Cen¬ 
tennial  back  in  1876  was  all  about,”  said 
the  chairman,  “there  is  no  reason  that  I 
can't  see  why  we  shouldn’t  celebrate  it  all 
over  again.” 

“.\nd  then,”  put  in  a  statistically- 
minded  member  of  the  committee,  “we 
can  call  it  the  Se.squi-Centennial,  because 
it  will  be  just  150  years  since  that  some¬ 
thing  happened.” 

Well,  somebody  dug  up  the  fact  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  had  been 
signed  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4,  1776, 
and  that  there  had  been  considerable  ex¬ 
citement  for  a  few  minutes  down  around 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets,  which  was 
then  considered  way  up-town. 

With  this  idea  as  a  starter,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  really  done  very  well  up  to 
date.  Philadelphia  has  never  had  very 
much  publicity,  due  to  the  fact  that 
Peggy  Hopkins  Joyce  never  married 
anybody  from  here,  but  the  members  of 
the  committee  started  right  out  to  tell 
the  world  as  well  as  they  could  that  1926 
was  Sesqui-Centennial  Year  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Although  there  was  a  lot  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  hotel  men  and  restaurant 
proprietors,  invitations  were  finally  sent 
out  to  a  selected  list  of  all  the  lodges, 
orders  and  associations  within  three  weeks 
travelling  distance  of  Philadelphia  to 
hold  their  annual  conventions  here  this 
year.  The  Shriners  were  the  first  to 
arrive  and  they  seemed  to  have  a  right 
good  time,  although  disappointment  was 
pretty  generally  expressed  over  the  fact 
that  General  Butler  had  been  called  back 
to  the  Marine  Corps  sometime  ago  and 
so  was  not  on  hand  to  help  with  the 
merry-making. 

There  are  a  great  many  spots  of  his¬ 
toric  interest  that  visitors  to  Philadelphia 
will  want  to  visit.  They  won't  visit  them, 
but  I  know  they  will  want  to.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

The  statue  of  William  Penn  on  top  of 
City  Hall.  Although  it  seems  a  long 
climb  for  everybody  to  have  made,  this 
was  the  spot  on  which  Penn  signed  his 
famous  treaty  with  the  Indians.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  signing  of 
this  treaty  marked  the  first  use  of  the 
dotted  line,  which  later  came  to  be  such 
a  feature  in  American  business  life.  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  find  out  for  sure, 
but  I  think  that  William  Penn  was  in  the 
cigar  manufacturing  business,  because 
there  is  a  William  Penn  cigar  which  is 
still  being  sold  by  the  United  Cigar 
Stores. 

The  new  Delaware  Bridge,  which  is 
the  longest  suspension  bridge  in  the 
world.  It  was  designed  and  built  last 
year  by  Milton  Work  the  bridge  expert, 
who  lives  here. 


Benjamin  Franklin’s  House,  111  Spring 
street.  1  don’t  know  where  that  is,  and 
there  is  no  Benjamin  Franklin  listed  in 
the  phone  book,  but  maybe  some  visitor 
can  find  it.  As  far  as  can  be  learned, 
Franklin  spent  most  of  his  time  founding 
things  like  newspapers,  universities,  Sat¬ 
urday  livening  Posts,  etc.  He  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  .\ssociation  of  North  America. 

It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  mention 
at  this  point  that  Pliiladelphia  is  known, 
at  least  to  the  members  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  “The  City  of 
Homes.”  There  certainly  are  a  lot  of 
homes  here,  at  any  rate.  For  instatice, 
there  is  the  Old  Man's  Home,  the  Home 
for  Spanish  War  Veterans,  the  Home 
for  Aged  Couples  and  the  Home  for  Un¬ 
reformed  Ball  Players,  which  is  nick¬ 
named  the  National  League  Ball  Park, 
at  Broad  and  Hutitington  streets. 

If  there  is  anything  else  that  visitors 
would  like  to  know  about  Philadelphia, 
1  guess  they  will  have  to  wait  over  until 
President  Coolidge  makes  his  speech  here 
on  July  4,  because  I  am  sure  he  will  he 
full  of  information  on  the  subject,  and 
maybe  he  will  also  tell  them  what  he 
thinks  of  the  Senatorial  Primaries,  which 
were  recently  held  in  South  Philadelphia. 

ARNOLD  BENNETT  WRITES  AD 


Philadelphia  Haberdasher  Uses  Quota¬ 
tion  from  English  Novelist  in  Copy 

A  quotation  from  a  recent  syndicated 
article  by  Arnold  Bennett,  English  novel¬ 
ist,  served  aptly  in  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  of  Jacob  Reed's  Sons, 
Philadelphia  men’s  store,  this  week. 

The  quotation,  which  might  very  well 
be  sold  to  a  local  store  in  some  other 
city  by  a  newspaper  copywriter,  reads : 

“The  importance  of  being  well  dressed, 
while  not  being  a  dandy,  is  strongly  in¬ 
sisted  on  in  certain  professions  and  call¬ 
ings,  and  a  carefully  dressed  man  will 
always  have  the  advantage  over  a  care¬ 
lessly  dressed  man  in  beginning  business 
relations, 

“The  first  thought  of  a  negligent  man 
seeking  a  situation  is  invariably  to 
remedy  his  negligence ;  the  pity  is  that 
sometimes  he  cannot  remedy  it,” 

Under  the  quotation  the  store  said : 

“That’s  our  contention  exactly — we 
have  preached  the  gospel  of  being  well 
dressed  for  years.  It  doesn’t  cost  a  lot, 
either,  if  you  deal  at  the  right  place.” 

Then  the  store  listed  some  suit  offer¬ 
ings  with  prices. 

PHILADELPHIA  MOTHER  OF 
MAGAZINES 


(Continued  from  page  32) 


zines  were  published  in  Philadelphia.  In 
the  same  period  of  time  New  York  had 
eighteen  and  Boston  seventeen.  These 
figures  show  the  supremacy  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  the  magazine  field  during  the 
eighteenth  century  and  justify  her  title, 
“Mother  of  Magazines.” 

The  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century 
saw  the  birth  of  The  Port  Folio  on 
January  3,  1801,  started  by  Joseph  Dennie 
and  Asbury  Dickins.  Its  fictitious  edi¬ 
tor.  however,  was  Oliver  Oldschool, 
Esq.  Dickins  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Dickins  who  edited  The  Methodist 
Maga::ine  from  January.  1797 — August, 
1798 — one  of  those  periodicals  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  I  did  not  men¬ 
tion  by  name.  Dennie,  however,  was  the 
responsible  editor. 

Dennie  in  his  editorial  introduction  ad¬ 
mitted  that  “Port  Folio”  was  not  in  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  and  proceeded  to 


tiefine  his  title  as  “a  portable  repository 
for  fugitive  impers.”  Dennie  then  poked 
a  little  fun  at  his  editorial  contemporaries 
about  how  they  selected  titles  nut  con¬ 
nected  with  contents,  “we  hear  of  The 
Mirror  and  The  Aurora;  hut  what  rela¬ 
tion  has  a  literary  essay  with  a  polished 
plane  of  glass,  or  what  has  politics  to  do 
with  the  tnorniiig’’’ 

In  fact.  Dennie  was  always  publish¬ 
ing  satirical  comments.  When  Noah 
W  ebster  announced  Columbian  Dic¬ 
tionary"  with  "American  corrections  of 
the  English  language,”  Dennie  printed  an 
amusing  skit  on  how  the  Columbian 
language  was  an  elegant  dialect  of  the 
English.  Dennie,  modeling  his  maga¬ 
zine  after  F'nglish  periinlicals,  playecl  up 
Fhiglish  writers.  Yet  the  contributors  to 
The  Port  I'olio  constitute  a  "Who's 
Who"  of  .American  letters  for  tlie  period. 

When  Thomas  Moore  visited  .America 
he  was  lionized  in  The  Port  Folio  to 
which  he  contributed  "Lines  written  on 
Leaving  Philadelphia.”  In  it  he  said  in 
the  first  line  of  the  concluding  stanza, 
"The  stranger  is  gone — hut  he  will  not 
forget.”  This  poem,  by  the  way,  although 
written  for  The  Port  b'olio  first  appeared, 
with  questionable  news{)aper  ethics,  in 
the  columns  of  The  Xeie  York  livening 
Post.  The  poem  was  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  the  wife  of  a  son  of 
Francis  Hopkinson. 

The  fictitious  editor,  Oliver  Oldschool, 
disappeared  in  January  1811.  .\fter  that 
The  Port  Folio  was  “conducted  by  Jos. 
Dennie,  I‘2sq.”  In  later  years,  after  Den- 
nie's  death,  the  magazine  had  a  hard  time 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  Suspensions  of 
publication  became  so  periodic  that 
“Finis”  was  tinallv  written  in  December, 
1827. 

W  hat  did  “ye  olden  time”  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  look  like."'  One  does  not  have  to  guess 
for  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  famous  in 
the  history  of  New  England  journalism, 
lias  left  in  his  delightful  reminiscences 
this  pen  jwrtrait  of  Joseph  Dennie,  editor 
of  The  Port  Folio  when  on  dress  parade: 

Dennie  was  particularly  attentive  to  his  dress, 
which,  when  he  appeared  in  the  street,  on  a 
pleasant  day,  approached  the  highest  notch  of 
the  fashion.  I  remember,  one  delightful  morn¬ 
ing  in  May,  he  came  into  the  office  dressed  in 
a  pea-green  coat,  white  vest,  nankin  small-clothes, 
white  silk  stockings,  and  shoes,  or  pumps,  fast¬ 
ened  with  silver  buckles,  which  covered  at  least 
half  the  foot  from  the  instep  to  the  toe.  His 
small-clothes  were  tied  at  the  knees,  with  riband 
of  the  same  color,  in  double  bows,  the  ends 
reaching  down  to  the  ancles.  He  had  just 
emerged  from  the  barber’s  shop.  His  hair,  in 
tronS,  was  well  loaded  with  pomatum,  frizzled, 
or  craped,  and  powdered;  the  ear-locks  had  un¬ 
dergone  the  same  process;  behind,  his  natural 
hair  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
queue,  (called,  vulgarly,  the  false  tail,)  which 
enrolled  in  some  yards  of  black  ribband,  reached 
half  way  down  his  back. 

The  date  at  which  The  Port  F'olio 
cea.sed  publication  brings  me  down  to 
about  the  period  when  I  closed  my  re¬ 
marks  about  Philadelphia  newspapers. 
Consequently  it  may  be  a  good  point  at 
which  to  end  this  chat  about  Philadelphia 
magazines.  Before  doing  .so  a  passing 
mention  at  least  must  be  made  of  The 
Literary  Magazine  and  American  Regis¬ 
ter  started  on  October  1,  1803,  by  John 
Conrad  and  edited  by  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  the  first  .American  author  to 


make  his  living  from  his  pen.  Brown, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  January  17,  1771, 
had  had  his  first  editorial  experience  on 
The  Monthly  Magazine  and  American 
Rez'ietv  which  he  edited  for  T.  &  J. 
Swords  in  New  A’ork  from  .April,  1799- 
December,  1800. 

Speaking  as  the  editor  of  The  Literary 
.\fagazine  he  thus  outlined  his  policies; 

He  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  history 
of  passing  events.  He  will  carefully  compile  the 
news,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  the  current 
month,  and  give,  in  a  precise  and  systematic 
order,  that  intelligence  which  the  common  news¬ 
papers  conimunic,ate  in  a  vague  and  indiscrim¬ 
inate  way.  His  work  shall  likewi?e  be  a  rejiosi- 
tory  of  all  those  signal  incidents  in  private  life, 
which  mark  the  character  of  the  age,  and  ex¬ 
cite  the  liveliest  curiosity. 

Brown's  magazine  in  many  respects, 
and  the.se  the  most  essential,  ran  parallel 
to  The  Port  F'olio.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  tiuote  from  the  latter.  Moore’s 
"Lines  Written  on  Leaving  Philadelphia,” 
for  example,  were  reprinted  by  Brown 
ill  The  Literary  .Magazine  for  Jamiarv, 
1806. 

Briefer  mention  may  be  made  of: 
The  Analectic  Magazine  of  which  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  was  editor  in  1813-14  and 
in  which  he  printed  part  of  his  “Sketch 
Book”;  Godey’s  Lady's  Rook  started  in 
.inly,  1830,  by  Louis  .A.  (lodey  and  now 
highly  prized  by  collectors  because  of  its 
colored  fashioned  plates ;  Graham’s  .Maga¬ 
zine  of  which  Ifd.gar  .Allan  Poe  was  once* 
editor,  on  which  James  Russell  Lowell 
once  worked,  and  to  which  James  I'eni- 
more  Cooper  aiul  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
contributed;  Peterson’s  f-adies’  National 
.Magazine  which  put  Philadelphia  on  the 
mai>  as  a  publishing  center  for  maga¬ 
zines  designed  to  appeal  to  worn'cn;  The 
Philadelphia  Repo.sitory  started  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Gilder,  father  of  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  who  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  The  Century  Magazine  in  New 
York;  The  Dollar  Magazine  which  gave 
F'dgar  .Allan  Poe  a  price  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  his  “Gold  Bug”  and  which 
was  later  owned  by  George  W.  Qiilds; 
and  last  but  not  least  The  Saturday  live¬ 
ning  Post  which  first  apeared  on  August 
4,  1821.  The  story  of  The  Post  as  well 
as  of  that  of  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
and  that  of  The'  Country  Gentleman  may 
be  found  in  “The  Man  from  Maine,”  the 
b«M)k  in  which  Edward  W.  Bok  sketches 
the  life  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  the  pres¬ 
ent  publisher  of  the  three  magazines  last 
named. 

Because  the  pericglical  in  which  this 
article  is  printed  is  designed  to  appeal  to 
newspai)er  and  advertising  people  I  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  Lippincotl’s 
Magazine,  which  was  said  to  enjoy  the 
honor  of  being  “first  in  fiction,”  printed 
the  first  comprehensive  series  of  articles 
about  American  journalism — a  series 
later  brought  together  in  book  form  under 
the  title  “The  Making  of  a  Newspaper.” 

Philadelphia  is  said  to  be  the  city  of 
homes.  It  is  still  the  home  of  its  maga¬ 
zines.  In  New  York  and  Boston,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  magazines,  while  retaining  edi¬ 
torial  offices  in  these  cities,  have  places 
of  publication  elsewhere.  But  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  its  magazines  are  home  produc¬ 
tion.  though  intended  for  national  con¬ 
sumption. 


JUDGE  LEAHY  TESTIFIES  IN  TRIAL  OF 
CARL  MAGEE  FOR  MANSLAUGHTER 


SEE  SYD  CLARKE  FIRST 


Thug  Judge  Admits  He  Sought  Editor  Out  in  Hotel  Lobby 
Looking  for  Fight — How  Magee's  Unfortunate 
Friend  Met  Death 


SYDNEY  R.  CLARKE 


Xinety-tive  cents  \vt)n't  exactly  buy  you  a 
whole  carnival  of  fun,  frolic  and  foolishness 
on  Main  Street  at  home,  now  will  it? 

Rut  in  Paris — well  in  Paris  ninety-five  cents  U. 
S,  jack  is  more  than  thirty  francs,  and  with  all 
that  money  how  can  you  be  blamed  for  put¬ 
ting  on  the  white  spats,  taking  the  new  cane 
and  sallying  forth — just  sallying  forth? 

Suppose  they  DO  tell  you  that  all  steam¬ 
ships  have  been  sold  out  for  months.  Maybe 
they  have — but  you  just  let  Syd  Clarke’s  New 
York  office  know  when  you  want  to  sail.  You 
tellem,  go-getter — you  tellem — that’s  all. 

The  artistic  and  ingenious  French,  the  blase 
Belgians,  the  Portugese  and  the  Greeks  have 
been  devising  for  five  hundred  years  the  most 
alluring,  rose-tinted,  and  Pll  say  enticing, 
ways  to  separate  you  from  that  thirty  francs. 
Why  Syd  Clarke  knows  a  place.  .  .  . 

Yes,  sir.  Main  Street  is  the  place  to  MAKE 
money,  but  over  here — w’ell,  when  you  decide 
on  a  vacation,  you  want  a  vacation,  n’est  ce 
pas? 

You  just  provide  the  time  and  the  where¬ 
withal  and  tell  us  when  you  can  get  away. 
Same  thing  goes  for  London,  Dublin,  Buda¬ 
pest,  Tokio,  and  Timbuctoo. 

Syd’s  New  York  representative,  Frank  C. 
Nesbit,  will  be  on  deck  during  the  convention 
in  Philadelphia.  He  thrives  on  answering 
questions  and  making  reservations. 


ian  with  all  expenses  paid;  the  recordinif 
of  a  piano  roll  and  the  receipt  of  all 
royalties  resulting  therefrom,  and  a  year’s 
scholarship  in  one  of  Detroit’s  leading 
music  conservatories.  Nineteen  scholar¬ 
ships  are  among  the  prizes  offered  to  the 
winners. 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
piano  contest  and  letters  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  asking  for  information  about  the 
affair.  Chicago  has  decided  to  have  a 
similar  contest,  being  conducted  by  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  that  city.  Cleveland 
and  Philadelphia  are  among  other  cities 
contemplating  such  contests. 


10,000  Entered  in  Playing  Contest 
Backed  by  Free  Press — Believed 
to  Be  First  of  Its  Kind 
Competition 


The  first  piano  playing  contest  for 
school  children  is  being  conducted  in  De¬ 
troit  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  and  more  than  10,000  children 
have  taken  part  in  the  elimination  con¬ 
tests  held  in  the  parochial  and  public 
schools.  The  affair  has  passed  all  ex¬ 
pectations  of  those  interested. 

The  idea  of  the  contest  was  originated 
by  a  former  newspaper  man,  E.  Clarke 
King,  Jr.,  at  that  time  connected  with  the 
Detroit  Convention  and  Tourists’  Bureau 
and  now  with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Kelvinator  Corporation.  Before 
going  to  Detroit,  Mr.  King  was  branch 
office  manager  for  the  Syracuse  Herald 
at  Fulton,  N.  Y.  He  gave  his  piano  con¬ 
test  idea  to  Frank  J.  Bayley,  president  of 
the  Detroit  Music  Trades  Association, 
which  sponsored  the  movement. 

Both  parochial  and  public  schools,  as 
well  as  music  teachers  and  others  promi¬ 
nent  in  musical  circles,  have  endorsed  the 
movement.  Ossip  Gabrilowitch,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  and  Serge  Rachmaninoff,  noted 
pianist,  will  be  two  of  the  judges  during 
the  grand  championship  test  to  be  held 

in  the  Coliseum  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  i  p  o  u  d _ _  n;- 

in  Detroit.  Aug.  17.  Bre.nahan  Report.  Big  Catch 

•Approximately  $50,000  worth  of  prizes  J.  F.  Bresnahan,  business  manager, 
and  awards  have  been  offered  to  the  win-  New  York  IVorld,  returned  to  his  office 
ners.  The  grand  champion  will  receive  this  week  from  a  vacation  spent  salmon 
a  $1,500  baby  grand  piano  of  the  win-  fishing  in  Maine.  He  reported  a  big 
nCT’s  own  selection;  a  trip  to  New  York  catch,  including  one  six-and-a-half 
City,  accompanied  by  a  parent  of  guard-  pounder. 


New  Atlantic  Cable  Landed 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph’s  new 
transaltantic  cable  from  Bay  Roberts, 
Newfoundland  to  England,  was  success¬ 
fully  landed  last  week.  Together  with 
its  connecting  cable  from  Bay  Roberts 
to  New  York,  which  will  be  laid  later 
in  the  year,  it  will  be  cajrable  of  trans¬ 
mitting  2,500  letters  a  minute,  a  speed 
five  times  greater  than  the  old  types. 


International  Service 

SYDNEY  R.  CLARKE 


76  rue  des  Petits  Champs,  Paris 


American  Representative 

Frank  C.  Nesbit 


Better  Service  Travel  Bureau 

303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Caledonia  7665 
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CIRCULATORS  FEAR 
THEIR  OPPOSITION 


FT.  WAYNE  NEWS  SENTINEL  STARTS  93RD  YEAR  WITH  NEW 

PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Majority  Lack  Courage  of  Own  Con¬ 
victions  Says  Sunpaper  Man — Afraid 
of  Threats  from  Competitors — 
Urges  Them  to  Stick  to  Ideals 


Fear  of  their  opposition  is  keeping 
many  circulation  managers  and  their 
papers  in  a  rut,  in  the  opinion  of  Charles 
O.  Reville,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  who,  in  an  interview  with 
EIditor  &  PuBUSHER,  advocated  a  little 
psychoanalysis  to  free  such  men  of  this 
complex. 

“The  one  fixed  idea  in  many  circulators’ 
minds  at  present  is  to  do  as  the  other 
fellow  in  his  town  does,”  he  said,  “If  the 
opposition  announces  a  premium  contest, 
these  weak  sisters  immediately  take  to 
premiums,  like  fiends  take  to  dope. 
Jazz  brides  follow  jazz  brides  in  quick 
succession,  because  someone  is  afraid  he 
is  going  to  be  left  out  of  something. 
Thus  ideals  are  shattered. 

“If  these  timid  souls  had  any  confidence 
in  their  products  at  all,  they  wouldn't 
play  this  sort  of  inane  leap  frog.  But 
the  average  circulation  man  hasn’t  got 
guts  enough  to  sell  his  product  on  its  own 
merits. 

“Most  of  them  believe  it  is  wrong  to 
give  their  papers  dope,  that  it  is  better  to 
give  real  tonic  that  builds,  but  one  among 
them,  the  weak  paper  in  the  town,  jumps 
to  insurance,  clubbing,  or  premiums,  and 
like  lambs  they  chase  after  him. 

“I  once  worked  on  a  weak  paper,  the 
Baltimore  World.  I  know  the  difference. 
The  World  went  out  of  business.  I  don’t 
believe  it  would  have,  had  it  stuck  to  the 
fundamental  ideals  of  prompt  and  efficient 
carrier  service  and  no  premiums.” 

The  Sun’s  route-owner  carrier  system 
has  few  duplicates  in  the  country.  The 
paper  has  authorized  some  130  route 
owners,  their  franchises  being  worth  any¬ 
where  from  $1,000  to  $10,(XX).  These 
route  owners  employ  their  own  carrier 
boys.  The  average  net  earnings  of  a 
route-owner  is  $50  a  week. 


Street  view  of  Ft.  Wayne  Sentinel’s  new  building 


"TkESlGNEU  in  accord  with  the  restful 
lines  of  the  Georgian  Colonial 
school  of  architecture,  the  new  home  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel 
strikes  a  new  note  in  middle  western 
commercial  building  construction.  It  is 
a  three  story  building,  100  by  145  feet  on 
its  foundations.  Not  only  the  building 
but  also  the  equipment  from  desks  to 
presses  is  entirely  new  and  to  this  is 
attributable  the  fact  that  moving  was 
accomplished  without  incident  and  with 
out  recourse  to  stunts  that  the  shifting 
of  mechanical  equipment  would  have 
necessitated.  The  press  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  a  double  sextuple-unit-type  with 
two  folding  devices  and  two  carrier  de¬ 
livery  systems.  These  presses  are  driven 
by  a  double  electric  control.  The  paper 
storage  is  in  the  basement  with  capacity 
for  13  cars.  The  rolls  are  placed  in  their 
bins  and  moved  to  the  presses  on  an  in¬ 
dustrial  rail  system  that  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  physical  labor. 

The  composing  room  is  on  the  second 
floor  with  two  huge  skylights  supple¬ 
menting  great  windows  to  brighten  the 
room.  Ranged  along  the  south  end  of 
the  room  are  13  Intertype  machines 
which,  with  two  Ludlow  casting  devices, 
provide  the  type  faces.  The  mat  making 
equipment  is  at  the  north  end  of  the 
composing  room  with  the  casting  foundry 
immediately  adjoining.  This  room  also 
is  equipped  with  a  huge  skylight  insuring 
not  only  light  but  also  ventilation.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  stereotyping 
equipment  is  the  electric  unit  scheme  for 
the  reduction  of  the  metal  in.  both  the 
plate  and  the  flat  casting  pots.  Plate 
drops  and  elevators  connect  directly  with 
the  press  room. 

The  rooms  devoted  to  the  news  de¬ 
partment  are  ranged  along  the  east  side 
of  the  building  on  the  second  floor  with 
the  city  room  in  the  corner,  and  private 
offices  for  the  managing  editor, .  editorial 
writer,  cartoonists,  library  and  telegraph 
editors. 

Entrance  to  the  building  may  he  had 
from  either  the  Washington  or  the  Barr 
street  fronts,  both  of  which  lead  directly 
into  the  spacious  lobby.  This  lobby  is 
floored  with  stone  flagging,  while 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  building 
including  all  mechanical  departments  the 
flooring  is  a  resilient  composition. 

As  one  enters  from  Washington  street, 
the  south  entrance,  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  occupies  an  open  space  to  the  left 
with  a  handsome  solid  walnut  counter,  ecutive  offices.  The  local  display  and 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  counter  in  the  national  display  departments  occupj 
front  of  the  auditing  department  directly  spaces  along  the  south  front  of  the  build' 
across  the  lobby.  The  telephone  exchange  ing  with  the  circulation  department  di- 
is  located  in  a  corner  of  the  auditing  de-  rectly  adjoining,  to  the  north, 
partment  across  a  corridor  from  the  ex-  The  wood  finish  throughout  the  gen 


DEMAND  STANDARD  PROFIT 


British  New*  Agent*’  Federation  Seeking 
Same  Price  from  All  Paper* 

British  newspaper  retailers  are  strong¬ 
ly  organized  and  their  National  Fed¬ 
eration  is  trying  to  obtain  a  standard  rate 
of  profit  from  the  1800  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Britain. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  on  June  10  it  was  stated  that  250 
weekly  papers  now  granted  the  news¬ 
agents  the  one-third  profit  of  selling  price 
that  they  asked.  All  the  157  morning  and 
evening  papers  are  sold  to  the  news¬ 
agents  at  two-thirds  of  the  selling  price. 

The  news  agents  are  also  trying  to  put 
into  operation  a  “distance  limit”  scheme, 
under  which  each  news  agent  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  his  district 

Towii*enil  Join*  Cadillac  Company 

Brian  Townend,  for  the  past  nine  years 
with  the  advertising  staff  of  Iliffe  &  Sons 
Ltd.,  printers  and  publishers  of  automo¬ 
tive  publications,  London,  England,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Cadillac 
Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit. 


First  Floor — Devoted  to  general  offices,  executive  offices,  press  and  paper 
distributing  rooms 


ner  just  out  of  the  retail  district.  It  is 
opposite  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  on 
the  Washington  street  side,  while  along 
the  Barr  street  side  it  faces  a  portion  of 
the  public  market. 

Construction  on  the  building  was 
started  on  Decoration  Day,  May  30,  1925, 
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us  from  a  chronicler,  and  an  ordinary  and  let  us  be  left  to  form  our  own  opin- 
writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  un-  ions  about  him.  The  historians,  we  arc 
dertaken  to  relate  them,  his  account,  we  told,  must  not  leave  his  readers  to  them- 
inay  depend  upon  it,  would  have  been  put  selves.  He  must  not  only  lay  the  fact 
together  upon  one  or  other  of  these  prin-  liefore  him;  he  must  tell  them  what  he 
ciples.  Yet,  by  the  side  of  that  unfold-  himself  thinks  about  those  facts.  In  my 
ing  of  the  secrets  of  the  prison  house  opinion,  this  is  precisely  what  he  ought 


of  the  soul,  what  lean  and  shriveled  an¬ 
atomies  the  best  of  such  descriptions 
would  seem ! 

“Or,  again,  look  at  Homer. 

“The  ‘Illiad’  is  from  two  lo  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  older  than  ‘Macheth,’  and  yet 
it  is  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  written 
yesterday.  W’e  have  there  no  lessons 
save  in  the  emotions  which  rise  in  us  as 
we  read.  Homer  had  no  philosophy;  he 
never  struggles  to  press  upon  us  his 
views  about  this  or  that ;  you  can  scarce¬ 
ly,  indeed,  tell  whether  his  sympathies 
are  Greek  or  Trojan;  but  he  represents 
to  us  faithfully  the  men  and  women 


NEWS  FACTS  STAND  TEST  OF  TIME 
WHILE  INTERPRETATION  FADES 

Writer  Gleans  Lesson  in  Editing  from  James  Anthony  Fronde’s 
Dissertation  on  How  to  Write  History — Facts 
Important,  Comment  Often  Futile 

By  HOWARD  A.  LAMB 

Recently  I  happened  to  read  an  wanted  to  alter  Shakespeare.  The 
address  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti-  French  king  in  ‘Lear’  was  to  be  got  rid 
tution  London,  on  Feb.  5,  1864,  by  James  of;  Cordelia  was  to  marry  Edpr,  and 
Anthony  Froude,  the  English  essayist  Lear  himself  was  to  be  rewarded  for  his 
and  historian,  on  how  to  write  history  sufferings  by  a  golden  old  age.  They 
ami  it  seemed  to  be  such  an  excellent  could  not  bear  that  Hamlet  should  suffer 
euide  on  how  to  write  news  that  perhaps  for  the  sins  of  Claudius.  The  wicked 
readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher  would  king  was  to  die,  and  the  wicked  mother ; 
like  to  note  a  few  paragraphs.  and  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  were  to  make 

News  is  nothing  less  than  the  history  a  match  of  it,  and  live  happily  ever  after.  u  j 

of  today  and  yesterday;  the  same  prin-  A  common  novelist  would  have  arrangcu  among  whom  he  lived. . 

cioles  should  apply  in  chronicling  both,  it  thus ;  and  you  would  have  had  your  .  Shakespeare  in  the  historical  plays 
Arthur  Brisbane  is  always  reminding  comfortable  moral  that  wickedness  was  studious,  wherever  possible,  to  give 
IIS  that  a  great  man  once  called  news  the  fitly  punished,  and  virtue  had  its  due  re-  very  words  which  he  finds  to  have 
second  hand  of  history.  Mark  Twain  in  ward,  and  all  would  have  been  well,  been  used ;  and  it  shows  how  wisely  he 
his  autobiography  shows  how  much  more  But  Shakespeare  would  not  have  it  so.  guided  in  this,  that  those  magnifi- 

interesting  an  event  is  when  described  in  Shakespeare  knew  that  crime  was  not  speeches  of  Wolsey  are  taken  exactly, 
detail  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  than  so  simple  in  its  consequences,  or  Provi-  "o  more  change  than  the  meter 

after  the  recital  has  been  decomposed  dence  so  paternal.  He  was  contented  to  ^kes  necessary,  from  Cavendish’s  Life, 
into  history.  ‘be  truth  from  life;  and  the  effect  Marlborough  read  Shakespeare  for  Eng- 

The  point  Mr.  Froude  makes  is  that  upon  the  mind  of  the  most  correct  the-  hsh  history  and  read  nothing  else, 
the  fact  is  the  important  thing ;  its  inter-  ory  of  what  life  ought  to  be,  compared  Macbeth,’  were  it  literally  true,  would 
oretation  is  often  futile.  In  other  words,  to  the  effect  of  the  life  itself,  is  infinites-  be  perfect  history;  and  so  far  as  the  his- 
it  is  the  reporter,  not  the  editor,  who  imal  in  comparison.”  tonan  can  appoach  to  that  kind  of  a 

ynts.  Froude  proceeds  to  show  the  limited  model,  so  far  as  he  can  let  his  story 

He  goes  to  Shakespeare  and  Homer  usefulness  of  preachers  and  editorial  itself  in  the  deeds  and  words  of  those 

to  illustrate  what  he  means.  Thus;  writers:  who  act  it  out,  so  far  is  he  most  suc- 

“If  you  were  asked  to  point  out  the  ‘  Again,  let  us  compare  the  popular  his-  cesstul.  His  work  is  no  longer  the 
special  features  in  which  Shakespeare’s  torical  treatment  of  remarkable  incidents  '"“.If "is  own  brain,  which  a  breath 
phys  are  so  transcendently  excellent,  with  Shakespeare’s  treatment  of  them.  scatter  ;  it  is  the  thing  itself,  which 

you  would  mention  perhaps,  among  oth-  I^ok  at  ‘Macbeth’.  You  may  derive  have  interest  for  all  time.  Hegel 

ers  this — that  his  stories  are  not  put  to-  abundant  instruction  from  it — instruction  ^  ®  date,  Schlegel  falls  out  of 

getiier  and  his  characters  are  not  con-  oi  many  kinds.  There  is  a  moral  lesson  date,  and  Comte  m  good  time  will  fall 
ceived’  to  illustrate  any  law  or  principle,  of  profound  interest  in  the  steps  by  which  of  date;  the  thought  about  the  thing 
They  teach  many  lessons,  but  not  any  one  a  noble  nature  glides  to  perdition.  In  change  as  we  change ;  and  a  history 

prominent  above  another;  and  when  we  more  modern  fashion,  you  may  specu-  durable  or  perishable  as  it  contains 

have  drawn  from  them  all  the  direct  in-  >ate,  if  you  like,  on  the  political  condi-  the  writers  speculations, 

struction  which  they  contain,  there  re-  ‘mns  represented  there,  and  the  tempta-  .  henever  possible,  let  us  not  be  told 
mains  still  something  unresolved  some-  ‘'on  presented  in  absolute  monarchies  to  ®bout  this  man  or  that.  Let  us  hear  the 
thing  which  the  artist  gives,  and  which  unscrupulous  ambition ;  you  may  say  these  himself  speak,  let  us  see  him  act, 

the  philosopher  cannot  give.  things  could  not  have  happened  under  a 

“It  is  in  this  characteristic  that  we  are  constitutional  government;  or,  again,  you 
accustomed  to  say  Shakespeare’s  supreme  may  take  up  your  jwrable  against  super¬ 
truth  lies.  He  represents  real  life.  His  stition;  you  may  dilate  on  the  frightful 
drama  teaches  as  life  teaches — neither  consequences  of  a  belief  in  witches,  and 
less  nor  more.  He  builds  his  fabrics,  as  reflect  on  the  superior  advantages  of  an 
Nature  does,  on  right  and  wrong,  but  he  ^ge  of  schools  and  newspapers.  If  the 
does  not  struggle  to  make  Nature  more  bare  facts  of  history  had  come  down  to 
systematic  than  she  is.  In  the  subtle  in- 


not  to  do. 

“Philosophies  of  history,  sciences  of 
history — all  these  will  continue  to  be : 
the  fashions  of  them  will  change,  as  our 
habits  of  thought  will  change ;  each  new 
philosopher”  (or  in  other  words,  editorial 
writer)  “will  find  his  chief  employment 
in  showing  that  before  him  nobody  un¬ 
derstood  anything;  but  the  drama  of  his¬ 
tory  is  imperishable,  and  the  lessons  of  it 
will  be  like  what  we  learn  from  Homer 
or  Shakespeare — lessons  for  which  we 
have  no  words.” 

All  this  may  sound  very  theoretical 
and  highbrow  for  the  fellow  that  has  to 
get  out  tomorrow’s  paper,  but  as  journal¬ 
ism  progresses  toward  a  profession  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  head  in  the  direction  Froude 
indicates. 


terflow  of  good  and  evil ;  in  the  unmer¬ 
ited  sufferings  of  innocence ;  in  the  dis¬ 
proportion  of  penalities  to  desert;  in  the 
seeming  blindness  with  which  justice, 
in  attempting  to  assert  itself,  overwhelms 
innocent  and  guilty  in  a  common  ruin — 
Shakespeare  is  true  to  real  experience. 
The  mystery  of  life  he  leaves  as  he  finds 
it;  and,  in  his  most  tremendous  positions, 
he  is  addressing  rather  the  intellectual 
emotions  than  the  understanding — know¬ 
ing  well  that  the  understanding  in  such 
things  is  at  fault,  and  the  sage  as  ig¬ 
norant  as  the  child.” 

Now  follows  something  to  think  about 
as  regards  the  suppression  of  crime  news. 
Froude  continues : 

“Cibber  and  others,  as  you  know, 
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TEACHING  PUBLIC  SPIRIT  OF  SCIENCE  A 
TASK  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

Scientific  Institutions  and  Groups  Should  Maintain  Close 
Contact  With  Press  to  Promote  Popular  Understanding, 
Cleveland  Writer  Declares — Outlines  Practical  Methods 

By  DAVID  DIETZ 

Science  Editor,  Cleveland  Press 

tixcerpts  from  an  address  before  the  ride  <in  street  cars  with  no  clear  idea  o£ 
Ohio  Academy  of  Science  Columbus.  what  makes  the  street  car  go. 

(lur  big  job  today  is  to  make  the  scien- 
A  CHARGE  frequently  made  in  re-  title  age  scientific.’ 

cent  years  and  not  without  some  I  do  not  mean  that  we  mu.st  make  people 
justitlcation  in  many  instances,  is  that  understand  the  complicated  details  of 


;he  scientist  has 
lieen  prone  t  o 
withdraw  from 
the  world  into  the 
seclusion  of  his 
laboratory  not 
unlike  a  hermit 
in  his  cave.  This 
action  in  every 
case  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the 
highest  and  finest 
motives.  The 
scientist  felt  that 
in  searching  for 
the  answer  to  his 
particular  scien¬ 
tific  problem,  he 

was  devoting  himself  to  the  most  im- 


electrical  engineering  or  any  other  branch 
of  pure  or  applied  science.  Eventually 
we  want  people  to  know  and  understand 
the  spirit  of  science.  But  the  beginning 
must  be  made  with  the  facts  of  science. 
An  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  science 
will  follow  an  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  of  science. 

The  leading  scientists  of  the  nation,  I 
believe,  see  the  necessity  of  doing  this.  It 
was  easy  to  see  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
.\mericaii  .Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  that  President  Michael 
Pupin  and  otlier  leaders  felt  the  need  of 
carrying  on  this  task  of  spreading  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge — what  I  have  termed  the 
task  of  making  the  scientific  age  scienti¬ 
fic. 

A  number  of  movements  are  now  under 


IKirtaiit  thing  of  which  he  knew  and  he  way.  College  authorities  are  considering 
felt  that  nothing  else  mattered.  But  I  the  advisability  of  fundamental  courses  to 
lielieve  that  a  changed  point  of  view  is  acquaint  the  first  year  students  with  the 
coming  to  the  front.  aims  and  spirit  of  science.  They  are  also 

Scientists  are  beginning  to  see  that  designing  descriptive  courses  aimed  to 
something  else  does  matter.  Not  give  students  who  do  not  intend  to  fol- 
so  long  ago,  Dr.  Burton  E.  Living-  low  .scientific  pursuits  a  more  extended 
ston,  permanent  secretary  of  the  Amen-  knowledge  of  scientific  fields.  Public 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  school  officials  are  considering  the  ad- 
Science,  called  attention  to  the  fact  visability  of  introducing  more  science  into 
sufficient  progress  had  been  made  by  the  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools 
scientist  and  the  engineer  to  insure  the  and  they  are  even  wondering  whether  a 
complete  happiness  of  the  whole  world  if  beginning  cannot  be  made  in  the  teaching 
every  scientific  discovery  had  been  put  of  science  in  the  public  schools.  Many 
to  its  best  possible  use.  But,  as  he  scientists  who  are  leaders  in  their  field 
iwinted  out,  this  has  not  been  the  case,  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  writing 
Many  discoveries  of  the  scientist  have  of  popular  scientific  books.  Such  men  as 
come  under  the  control  of  others  and  Sir  William  Bragg  and  Bertrand  Rus- 
have  been  put  to  their  worst  possible  sell,  for  example. 

use.  But  important  as  all  these  things  are. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  many  they  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  situa- 
well-intentioned  though  sadly  misguided  tion.  More  of  the  population  than  that 
people  have  come  to  regard  the  scien-  within  college  walls  must  be  reached, 
tist  as  the  enemy  of  .society.  Such  an  Xor  can  we  wait  for  the  present  genera- 
event  as  the  Scopes  trial  at  Dayton,  tion  of  children  to  grow  up.  The  great 
Tenn.,  bears  dramatic  testimony  to  this  body  of  men  and  women  carrying  on  the 
fact.  afTairs  of  the  world  t(xlay  must  be 

The  present  situation  is  a  complex  one  reached  at  once. 
w1*ich  deserves  serious  attention.  On  The  one  agency  through  which  this  can 
the  one  hand,  we  see  unparalleled  scien-  be  done  is  the  newspaper, 
tific  endeavor  marked  with  unparalleled  Fortunately,  the  leading  newspapers  of 
achievement — achievement  so  great  that  the  nation  realize  what  must  be  done  and 
Sir  Richard  Gregory,  the  editor  of  are  eager  to  do  it. 

Nature,  has  seen  fit  to  term  this  the  The  late  E.  W.  Scripps,  far-sighted 
“golden  age  of  science.’’  And  on  the  genius  of  the  world  of  journalism,  was  the 
other  hand,  we  find  so  little  understand-  pioneer  in  this  regard.  Many  years  ago, 
ing  of  science  that  so-called  fundamental-  he  realized  the  necessity  and  the  value 
ists  regard  science  as  the  enemy  instead  of  presenting  science  through  the  columns 
of  the  great  benefactor  of  mankind.  of  the  newspapers.  His  own  papers  took 

We  like  to  refer  to  our  age  as  a  scien-  the  lead  in  the  presentation  of  scientific 
tific  age.  But  we  must  remember  that  , 
for  large  groups  of  people  it  is  only 
scientific  to  the  extent  that  they  are  util- 

'zing  the  applied  results  of  scientific  re-  •ome  cities,  the  "leading” 

search.  They  light  their  houses  with  newspaper  may  have  merely 

electricity  with  only  the  vaguest  notions  «  few  hundred  more  circulation 
of  what  the  electric  current  is.  They  ^  « 


news  and  as  science  editor  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  it  has  been  my 
pleasurable  duty  during  the  past  five  years 
to  attend  a  majority  of  the  important 
scientific  meetings  in  the  United  States. 
These  papers  also  sent  me  on  a  tour  of 
Europe  to  attend  meetings  there  and  in¬ 
terview  European  scientists,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  the  first  time  that  an  .American  news¬ 
paperman  was  sent  to  Europe  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  writing  scientific 
articles. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  scientist  can 
best  accomplish  the  diffusion  of  scientific 
information  by  realizing  that  the  news¬ 
paperman  is  his  chief  ally  in  the  task. 
The  scientist  should  therefore  see  to  it 
that  the  newspapers  are  supplied  with  the 
material  which  they  want.  This  will  not 
prove  a  difficult  task  for  the  scientist. 

Here 'are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  I 
believe  it  can  be  done : 

Large  scientific  laboratories  and  the 
scientific  departments  of  colleges  should 
maintain  some  regular  means  of  letting 
tlie  newspapers  know  what  they  are  doing. 
In  the  case  of  colleges,  this  can  be  done 
easily  through  the  college’s  department 
of  publicity.  In  many  cases  this  is  al¬ 
ready  being  done. 

In  the  preparation  of  such  materials 
for  the  use  of  newspapers,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  material  is  planned 
to  reach  readers,  a  majority  of  whom 
have  had  no  technical  or  scientific  train¬ 
ing.  It  should  be  written,  therefore,  in  a 
simple  and  non-technical  manner. 

Secondly,  I  would  suggest  that  scien¬ 
tific  institutions  be  willing  to  co-operate 
with  newspapers  in  specific  instances 
where  material  in  greater  detail  is  wanted. 
Through  the  visits  of  newspapermen  to 
scientific  institutions  both  the  scientist 
and  the  news  writer  will  profit  in  that 
they  will  come  to  understand  each  other’s 
viewpf)ints  and  will  learn  from  each  other 
the  best  way  of  presenting  science  to  the 
public. 

Third,  I  would  suggest  that  in  the 
arrangement  of  all  scientific  meetings,  the 
fact  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  meetings 
are  going  to  be  reported  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Part  of  the  arrangements  for 
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a  meeting  should  include  the  setting  up 
of  a  publicity  bureau  to  see  that  the 
newspapermen  get  abstracts  of  papers 
and  the  news  of  what  is  happening.  The 
-American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  has  taken  the  lead  in 
this  matter.  At  the  Washington  meeting 
of  the  association,  for  example,  fine  assis¬ 
tance  was  given  newspapermen  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Austin  H.  Clark  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  maintenance  of  an  information 
bureau  during  a  meeting  means  consider¬ 
able  work  in  advance.  It  also  needs  the 
sincere  co-operation  of  every  speaker  on 
the  program.  For  the  success  of  the 
bureau  depends  upon  the  willingness  of 
speakers  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
sending  the  bureau  abstracts  of  papers 
well  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

These  things  which  I  have  enumerated 
are  all  relatively  simple  things.  Yet  I 
believe  that  they  are  things  which  are 
exceptionally  well  worth  doing. 
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MORSE  MEN  INCREASE  AND  PROSPER 
DESPITE  AUTOMATIC  PRINTERS 


Bulletin  Matter  Still  Goes  to  Dot  and  Dash  Operators  for  Fast 
Service — Changes  in  Transmission  Devices  from 
Early  Days  Told 


By  JAMES  THOMAS  DICKSON 


W'HEN  a  news  story  is  of  "bulletin" 
”  importance,  or  when  a  stock  broker’s 
message  must  be  put  through  without 
<lelay,  or  a  telegram  is  marked  “rush” 
is  it  put  on  one  of  the  various  auto¬ 
matic  telegraph  appliances  of  recent  in¬ 
vention  for  transmission? 

It  is  not.  Every  efficient  telegrapher 
knows  this.  It  is  placed  on  the  goo<l  old 
standby,  the  Morse  circuit,  operated  by 
a  telegrapher  who  knows  how  to  put 
such  matter  through  at  top  speed.  Even 
where  the  Associated  Press,  with  double 
or  triple  wires,  uses  automatic  printers, 
the  speedy  Morse  circuit  carries  the 
"flash,”  “bulletin,”  and  “bulletin  matter” 
news,  because  it  is  quicker  than  the 
automatic  printing  telegraph. 

.\lmost  a  century  ago  Professor  Samuel 
Finley  Breese  Morse  invented  the  first 
practicable  electrical  telegraph.  His  first 


expert  Morse  telegrapher,  over  a  speedy 
wire  paralleling  the  printer  circuit. 

With  world  and  domestic  news  crowd¬ 
ing  its  system  of  leased  wires  the  A.  P. 
recently  found  it  necessary  to  double  the 
capacity  of  its  trunk  lines  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  It  was  a  case  of 
handling  twice  the  usual  volume  of  news 
tnatter  over  one  of  these  two  circuits,  or 
of  leasing  an  additional  wire.  The  cost 
of  a  leased  wire  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  the  Canadian 
to  the  Mexican  boundary,  would  involve 
great  additional  expense.  But  by  install¬ 
ing  the  latest  development  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  printer,  the  news  organization 
solved  the  problem  without  an  additional 
circuit.  Heretofore  the  use  of  the  auto¬ 
matics  by  this  organization  was  confined 
to  that  portion  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Up  to  Oct.  1,  last  year. 


apparatus  used  a  ribbon  tape  of  paper  it_used  252  of  the  inventions  on  its  117, 
upon  which  a  needle  recorded  the  dots  656  miles  of  leased  wires  in  the  United 
■  ■  •  •  .  •  •  States.  But  it  had  to  have  one  of  the 

most  expert  of  telegraphers  at  each 
“printer”  station,  not  only  to  look  after 
the  printer,  but,  more  to  the  point,  to 
handle  the  more  important  news  matter 
on  a  fast  Morse  circuit.  True,  the 
printer  has  a  capacity  of  65  words  a 
minute,  but  every  word  must  be 
“punched”  on  a  ribbon  of  paper  tape  and 
passed  through  an  automatic  transmitting 
machine.  These  machines  work  fine  in 
fine  weather — and  sometimes  in  bad 
weather.  But  when  old  Aurora  Borealis 


ami  dashes,  which  then  were  transposed 
from  Morse  characters  into  English. 
That  apparatus  served  well  enough  until 
the  telegraph  operator  discovered  him¬ 
self.  The  operator  found  he  could  speed 
up  the  service  by  reading  the  dots  and 
dashes  as  these  clicked  in  on  the  magnets 
aiul  armature.  Exit  the  paper  tape  sys¬ 
tem,  enter  the  telegrapher. 

Ever  since  that  time  scientists,  electri¬ 
cal  engineers,  inventors  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  facilitating  communication,  have 
sought  to  perfect  a  telegraph  apparatus 
that  would  be  speedier  and  equally  effi¬ 
cient.  They  have  attained  speed ;  they 
have  produced  apparatus  that  makes  one 
wire  serve  the  purpose  of  eight ;  they 
have  succeeded  in  transmitting  motion 
pictures  and  photographs  by  wire;  but 
the  Morse  telegrapher  still  lives. 

Frequently,  especially  during  the  last 
few  years,  as  invention  succeeded  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  communication,  the 
telegrapher  has  asked  himself;  “Am  I 
making  my  last  stand?”  Increased  de¬ 
mand  for  his  services  soon  answered  that 
query.  Instead  of  the  new  apparatus 
putting  him  out  of  business,  it  has  in- 
creasied  the  demand  for  his  services  at 
increased  wages  and  better  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Today  very  close  to  half  a 
million  telegraphers  do  their  daily  “stuff” 
on  the  North  .American  continent  in 
speeding  up  the  imrrense  and  ever  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  telegraph  matter  of 
all  descriptions  that  all  but  swamps  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies.  News 
distributing  concerns  fin<l  their  leased 
wires  inadequate  to  handle  the  “daily 
run”  of  news  matter  demantled  by  the 
publishers  —  Congressional  and  White 
House  news  in  complete  detail ;  news 
from  the  capitals  of  foreign  countries : 
Locarno,  the  world  court ;  League  of 
Nations;  the  clash  of  arms  in  the  Near 
lust;  the  civil  struggle  in  China;  quota¬ 
tions  on  world  commodities,  and  our  own 
stock,  bond  and  curb  exchange  quota¬ 
tions.  The  great  bulk  oi  this  news  mat¬ 
ter  is  handled  over  the  automatic  print¬ 
ing  telegraph,  but  the  more  important 
of  it  goes  to  the  good  old  standby,  the 


The  experienced  news  telegrapher  is  a 
source  of  information  to  editors  “out  on 
the  line,”  or  on  state  and  interstate 
wires.  He  has  the  “news"  literally 
pounded  into  him  by  the  clicking  sounder. 
He  knows  what  is  happening  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  what  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  near  future.  It’s  easier  for 
the  editor  to  ask  the  operator  “What’s 
Hoover’s  middle  initial?”  “Is  Senator 
So-and-so  a  dem  or  a  standpatter?” 
“Where’s  the  Prince  of  Wales  today?” 
than  to  look  through  newspaper  files  in 
the  reference  department. 

In  spelling  the  telegrapher  “is  there 
like  a  duck.”  He  doesn’t  have  to  think 
how  the  words  are  spelled.  A  series  of 
Morse  characters,  meaning,  perhaps,  a 
word,  a  phrase,  or  in  some  instances,  a 
complete  sentence,  click  on  the  sounder. 
The  telegrapher  hasn’t  time  to  stop  to 
“dope  out”  the  spelling  problem — his  • 
fingers  just  “bat  ’em  out”  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  And  by  the  time  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  that  task  he  may  be  six  to 
twenty  words  behind  the  sender — and  his 
brain  has  to  not  only  type  the  number 
of  words  he  may  be  back  of  the  sender 
but  must  remember  what  is  clicking  into 
his  ear  while  he  is  writing  what  has 
already  been  sent  and  spell  it  out  in  full, 
properly  punctuated.  Russian,  Polish, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Jugoslovakia  names, 
with  their  maddening  bunches  of  wcjskis, 
vich’s,  jkzikis,  mean  absolutely  nothing 
to  the  telegrapher.  He  just  “puts  ’em 
down”  correctly.  Spanish,  Italian,  French, 
Japanese  and  Chinese  names  come  easy 
to  him.  Try  it  yourself  sometime  and 
see  how  far  you  get.  The  news  teleg¬ 
rapher,  by  courtesy  ami  for  the  sake  of 
expediency,  is  allowed  three  “breaks,” 
and  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  is  al¬ 
lowed  three  “breaks,”  or  inquiries,  a  day. 
More  than  that  number  on  a  fast  circuit 
brings  him  a  polite  but  insistent  note 
from  headquarters  wanting  to  know  why 
he  had  to  ask  about  this  or  that,  delaying 
service. 

No  automatic  telegraph  device,  used 


while  reading  copy.  Human  fingers  in¬ 
sist  on  getting  tangled  up  at  times,  no 
matter  how  expert. 

Of  course  the  automatics  are  flexible 
to  a  certain  point — an  error  in  “punch¬ 
ing”  the  wrong  letter  may  be  eliminated 
without  being  transmitted  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  printer. 

Prior  to  1912  the  telegraphers  in  the 
employ  of  the  A.  P.  were  under  the 
supervision  of  division  superintendents. 
Kent  Cooper,  now  ’general  manager,  came 
into  the  organization  sixteen  years  ago 
as  an  inspector.  He  established  the 
traffic  department,  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  news  department.  He  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  employes’  disability  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  under  which  they  receive  their 
regular  pay  checks  if  di.sabled  from  sick¬ 
ness  or  other  causes  and  life  insurance 
without  cost. 

The  first  automatic  telegraph  printers 
were  installed  by  Mr.  Cooper  many 
years  ago.  .As  these  automatics  were 
improved  and  m.ade  more  efficient  their 
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gets  in  his  work,  or  when  sleet  and  snow 
storms,  or  high  winds  interfere  with  com-  by  even  the  most  expert  typist  in  punch- 
munication — well,  there’s  the  good  old  ing  paper  tape,  will  do  similar  work, 
standby,  the  efficient  and  experienced  The  typist  must  use  the  “touch”  system 

Morse  man,  who  puts  the  news  over  _ 

almost  unworkable  wire  conditions  be¬ 
cause  he  has  other  Morse  men  working 
with  him.  A  letter  or  a  word,  or  a  bit 
of  code  may  “hang”  or  “stick”  or  “drop 
out”  over  a  very  poor  telegraph  circuit, 
but  the  efficient  telegrapher  has  a  brain 
to  aid  him  in  his  task.  The  automatic 
is  only  what  its  name  implies. 

In  addition  to  its  double  and  triple 
trunk  lines,  the  .Associated  Press  has 
42.599  miles  of  leased  single  state  wires, 

7,220  miles  of  single  interstate  wires, 
and  20,904  sporting  and  financial  leased 
wires.  It  serves  1,203  newspapers  over 
these  leased  wires,  and  a  vast  number  of 
smaller  dailies  by  “pony”  or  limited  tele¬ 
graph  or  telephone  service.  It  employs 
more  than  1,200  expert  and  experienced 
telegraphers.  It  requires  a  regiment  of 
day  and  night  correspondents,  news 
editors,  sporting  editors,  market  editors, 
pony  editors  and  telephone  “readers”  to 
handle  the  news  matter.  But  Mister 
Morse  Telegrapher,  attending  strictly  to 
liis  work,  manages  to  get  the  news  over 
the  wires  pronto. 
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use  was  extended  until  today  these 
printers  are  in  use  where  double  leased 
wire  service  is  required  to  handle  the 
volume  of  news  matter  desired;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  such  installment,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  telegrapher  finds  himself  not 
only  benefited  financially  but  his  work  is 
easier.  Mr.  Cooper  is  not  a  telegrapher, 
but  he  has  a  firm  hold  upon  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  the  telegraphers  in  his  service. 

In  what  some  telegraphers  might  term 
“the  good  old  days”  •the  operator  was 
wont  to  migrate  with  the  seasons.  In 
summer,  with  the  millionaire,  he  was  to 
be  found  where  business  and  weather 
were  “befittin’ " — in  the  northern  states. 
In  winter  he  migrated  south.  Some  few 
of  his  tribe,  wanderers  who  didn’t  want 
to  work,  and  who  couldn’t  work  if  the 
opportunity  offered,  gathered  in  large 
numbers  in  large  cities.  These  were  the 
“blockites.”  Numbers  of  them  would 
manage  to  arrive  in  a  good  sized  city 
about  “payday”  and  “panhandle”  the  real 
workers. 

Those  days  are  gone  forever.  Today 
a  telegrapher  must  have  a  clean  record. 
He  must  be  efficient.  Before  he  is  given 
steady  employmenf  he  must  “make  good” 
in  actual  work.  The  telegrapher  of  to¬ 
day  takes  his  vacation  or  does  his  migrat¬ 
ing  like  a  gentleman  should  or  would. 

Since  Professor  Morse  invented  and 
improved  his  original  system  of  teleg¬ 
raphy,  inventors  unnumbered  and  some 
without  record,  have  sought  to  “ditch” 
the  Morse  system  of  telegraphy.  New 
inventions  have  been  put  into  use, — and 
sidetracked.  With  the  old  Wheatstone 
system  the  punched  tape  could  be  trans¬ 
mitted  fast  enough  over  a  telegraph  cir¬ 
cuit  for  a  few  hundred  miles  but  re¬ 
quired  a  small  army  of  “tape  punchers” 
with  heavy  metal  punchers  grasped  in 
either  hand  pounding  away  at  a  small 
machine  through  which  the  tape  passed, 
to  prepare  the  messages  for  transmis¬ 
sion.  And  at  the  receiving  end  it  re¬ 
quired  a  similar  small  army  to  transpose 
the  dot-and-dashed  tape  into  English. 
'The  system  was  cumbersome,  topheavy, 
impracticable  when  speed  was  required. 
Then  came  a  “printing  typewriter,”  auto¬ 
matic  in  its  action.  But  it  required  the 
same  ribbon  punched  paper  tape.  Too 
slow  for  rush  matter,  but  good  enough 
on  “day  and  night  message”  and  less 
important  stuff. 

Similar  automatic  printing  apparatus 
followed,  but  all  of  it  required  the  same 
old  tape-punched  paper  ribbon.  And 
while  these  inventions  were  being  tried 
out,  replaced  and  re-replace  with  im¬ 
proved  apparatus  the  good  old,  reliable 
Morse  telegrapher  was  doing  business  at 
the  old  stand. 

Along  about  the  year  1904  some  mis¬ 
guided  genius  of  a  Morse  telegrapher 
improvised  a  very  cumbersome  sending 
apparatus  which  required  a  couple  of 
dry  cells  to  operate  it.  Instead  of  the 
“key”  functioning  vertically,  it  functioned 
horizontally.  To  the  right  it  produced 
a  series  of  “dots,”  and  to  the  left,  dashes. 
It  reduced  the  number  of  movements  re¬ 
quired  in  ordinary  hand  sending  by  two- 
thirds  but  it  was  too  bulky. 

WTien  Jim  Coffey,  at  that  time  in  the 
employ  of  the  old  Scripps-McRae  asso¬ 
ciation  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  analyzed  this 
sending  apparatus,  he  remarked:  “Hell,  I 
can  beat  that  without  trying.”  A  few 
weeks  later  Jim  began  shooting  Morse 
over  the  old  Cleveland-Chicago  Scripps 
circuit  at  high  speed.  Dots  came  through 
like  hail  on  a  tin  roof  and  the  dashes  were 
something  marvelous.  The  Scripps  gang 
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in  Chicago  stood  it  as  long  as  they  could 
without  becoming  inquisitive  over  a  very 
crowded  news  circuit.  It  remained  for 
Jim  Corrigan,  then  chief  of  the  division, 
to  explain  to  us  that  Coffey  was  trying 
out  his  invention  the  “Vibroplex,”  on  us. 
Coffey  became  proficient  on  his  “model,” 
and  finally  sold  the  patent  rights.  There¬ 
after  he  was  known  as  the  first  telegraph 
operator  in  the  United  States  to  own  an 
automobile.  Corrigan  told  the  “gang” 
on  the  wire  that  Coffey  came  to  work 
and  went  home  in  his  new  “gas  buggy” 
but  wasn’t  “upstage”  about  it. 

Shortly  after  this  invention — which, 
incidentally,  is  in  use  in  slightly  improved 
form  today — the  Yettman  typewriter  was 
tried  out  on  the  patient  and  silently  suf¬ 
fering  Morse  receiver.  The  Yettman 
was  a  typewriter,  universal  keyboard, 
and  could  be  used  for  either  sending  or 
receiving.  At  the  lower  back  part  of  the 
Yettman  was  a  cylinder  arrangement 
that,  when  connected  with  the  line,  trans¬ 
mitted  regulation  Morse  characters,  as 
the  letters  were  struck  on  the  keyboard 
by  the  transmitting  typist.  The  result¬ 
ing  Morse  characters  were  automatically 
perfect — over  circuits  not  more  than  300 
miles  in  length — and,  when  transmitted 
evenly  and  sntoothly  by  an  e.xperienced 
Morse  operator  who  could  both  listen  to 
the  resultant  dots  and  dashes,  and  use 
the  “touch”  system  on  the  keyboard  while 
he  read  copy.  The  Yettman,  also,  had 
a  spring-operated  motor  to  revolve  the 
transmitting  cylinder.  It  failed  to  achieve 
popularity  with  either  operators  or  tele¬ 
graph  companies. 

Thereafter  followed  various  inventions, 
the  most  efficient  and  popular  among 
which  was  the  “automatic  printing  tele¬ 
graph”  using  the  tape-punching  system, 
but  improved  to  carry  over  longer  cir¬ 
cuits  and  to  work  efficiently  through 
minor  wire  interference.  The  telegraph 
companies  used  these  for  message  work 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Their  use  gradually  spread  westward, 
and  when  efficiency  was  sufficiently 
established,  Kent  Cooper,  then  inspector 
for  the  Associated  Press,  caused  the 
printers  to  be  tried  out  on  the  shorter 
ea.stern  leased  wire  circuits.  The  system 
proved  satisfactory  and  today  it  has 
spread  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  boundaries  of 
this  country. 

But  the  automatic  printer  is  by  no 
means  the  “last  word”  in  automatic  tele¬ 
graph  or  telephone  work.  While  they 
are  used  on  many  brokers’  circuits  for 
transmitting  market  quotations,  a  newer 
invention  is  being  installed  over  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  This 
latest  apparatus  is  described  as  a  magni¬ 
fying  ticker  service — that  is,  it  resembles 
the  old  “gold  and  stock”  ticker,  over 
which  market  and  stock  quotations  were 
printed  by  telegraph  on  a  ribbon  of 
paper,  but  the  new'er  arrangement  uses 
a  magnifying  lens  and  an  automatic 
shutter  to  flash  the  quotations  on  a  black¬ 
board  or  screen,  much  as  motion  pic¬ 
tures  are  reproduced. 

Radio  communication  is*  advancing 
rapidly.  It,  too,  is  animating  the  auto¬ 
matic  t3'pcwriter  and  the  early  objection 
of  lack  of  secrecy  has  been  overcome. 

But  despite  all,  the  Morse  man  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  his  own. 
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TWO  ECUADOR  DAIUES 
CLOSED  BY  POLICE 


El  Guante  of  Guayquil  and  El  Dia  of 
Quito  Suppressed  on  Dictator’s 
Order — Press  Congress  Cables 
Protest 


Plants  and  offices  of  El  Guante,  of 
Guayaquil,  and  El  Dia,  of  Quito,  two  of 
the  largest  daily  newspapers  in  Ecuador, 
on  June  10,  were  closed  by  police  forces 
at  the  order  of  the  Dictator,  Dr.  Isidro 
Ayora,  and  with  the  previous  approval 
of  his  ministers.  No  reason  was  given 
in  the  .Associated  Press  cable,  which  said 
that  all  the  dailies  have  protested  against 
this  violation  of  press  freedom. 

The  Ecuadorian  Press  .Association  is 
a  member  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World,  and  the  following  cablegram  of 
protest  was  sent  to  the  dictator. 

“Press  Congress  of  the  Word,  com- 
ptised  of  journalists  and  press  associations 
of  all  countries,  including  Ecuador,  pro¬ 
tests  closing  of  plants  of  El  Guante  and 
El  Dia  as  an  affront  to  education  and 
civilization.  Urge  lifting  of  ban  in  inter¬ 
est  of  good  government  and  personal 
liberty  of  citizenry. 

“PRESSCONGO, 

“James  W.  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer.” 

El  Guante,  of  Guayaquil,  was  founded 
16  years  ago  as  a  political  weekly.  Later 
it  was  made  a  daily,  and  grew  until  it 
now  ranks  with  El  Telegrafo,  of  the 
same  city,  as  one  of  the  two  largest 
papers  in  Ecuador. 

El  Dia  is  the  second  in  circulation  at 
Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador. 

Both  of  the  papers  closed  are  liberal. 
El  Guante  is  owned  by  a  stock  com¬ 
pany.  El  Dia  is  under  private  owner¬ 
ship  and  belongs  to  Dr.  Jaramillo. 

Private  cables  received  in  New  York, 
which  have  been  able  to  evade  the  censor¬ 
ship  said  to  exist  in  Ecuador,  tell  that 
Rosendo  Aviles,  one  of  the  biggest  share¬ 
holders  of  El  Guante,  has  been  impris¬ 
oned.  Mr.  Aviles  has  been  editing  the 
paper  since  the  middle  of  last  March. 
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Eleodoro  .\viles,  another  large  stock¬ 
holder,  was  exiled  in  December,  1925, 
and  came  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  First  Congress  of  Pan- 
.American  Journalists  held  in  Washington 
last  April.  He  sailed  on  the  S.  S.  Santa 
.Ana,  Grace  Line,  June  10,  for  Ecuador. 

.\lvarez  Lara,  manager  of  the  El 
Guante.  who  also  attended  the  Pan- 
.American  journalists  congress  in  W’ash- 
ington,  remains  in  New  York. 

Ecuador  has  been  under  a  dictatorship 
since  July  9,  1925.  The  Ecuadorian  press, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  has  been 
campaigning  for  a  restoration  of  civic 
constitutional  rights,  and  the  two  papers 
closed  have  been  leaders  in  this  action. 


In  the  last  available  figures.  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  779  office  buildings.  541  hospitals, 
asylums  and  other  buildings  used  for 
charitable  purposes,  312  colleges  and 
libraries,  1,036  churches,  and  356  hotels. 


Titusi'ille  (Pa.)  Herald  will  reach  its 
61st  birthday  June  13. 
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picked  up  a  the  second  hand  stall  tor  a  a  common  denominator 

dime,  but  at  best  a  quarter.  „f  taste  to  please.  The  editorial  policy 

*  ’*  *  IS  conservative  because  the  capital  in- 

"DEOPLE  who  live  in  glass  houses  vestment  is  large. 

shouldnt  throw  stones  at  reporters  The_  ch^ge  that  has  taken  place  in 
is  the  text  from  which  Silas  Bent  preaches  reporting  is  thus  outlined : 
a  lay  sermon  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  June.  This  sermon  entitled  “Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Morality”  outlines  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  American 
Journalism — as  he  sees  them. 

Bent  begins  with  a  story  of  how  he 

stole  a  telegram  which  a  wife,  who  had  v:  . . .  . . . ,, 

eloped  with  a  millionaire  manufacturer  reporters  began  to  work  in  groups  instead 

of  cosmetics  <!pnt  from  Tiirsnn  tr>  tier  against  one  another.  If  there  are 

t-  1.  :  j  ^  !  u  "  i  ends  of  a  story  to  be  covered,  the  work 

daughter.  Exultant  and  not  ashamed,  is  apportioned  among  them,  and  they  get  to- 
Bent  put  the  telegram  on  the  desk  of  the  Krthc  •si"  to  share  what  they  have  gathered, 
city  editor  who  took  it  into  an  editorial  »  “masi:!’'%^hr  t‘J^h^q,l"e‘'o7‘'re;^rtiig'*is"°"<^ 
conlerence  rather  odd  behavior  in  his  operative.  There  is  no  special  initiative,  be- 
opinion.  cause  there  is  no  real  competition  in  getting  at 

After  the  conference  the  ritv  editor  written,  must 

»  1  j  .  ..V  ®  be  i"  accord  with  a  rigid  formula.  Everybody 

remarked  to  Bent,  You  are  aware  that  around  a  newspaper,  excepting  the  sports  writ- 
you  have  committed  a  felony?” 

Bent  nodded.  Then  the  city  editor 
continued,  “This  newspaper  cannot  coun¬ 
tenance  such  conduct  and  will  make  no 
use  whatever  of  information  obtained  in 
that  way.  If  I  did  not  realize  that  you 
acted  from  overzeal  I  should  be  compelled 
to  discharge  you.  As  it  is,  you  will  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  staff,  on  pro- 

hltinn  ” 
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ine  gfwid  reporter  in  this  year  of  grace 
differs  widely  from  the  good  rejwrter  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  century.  Individual  exploits 
have  gone  out  of  journalism  as  they  have  gone 
out  of  war.  Tho®e  that  I  have  sketched  here  as 
fairly  characteristic  of  the  day’s  work — al¬ 
though,  tc  be  sure,  some  of  them  are  high 
-are  obsolescent,  perhaps  quite  obsolete. 
Vt'hen  the  spur  to  get  a  scoop  ceased  to  be 
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Ceorga  Batten  Company,  McCormick  build¬ 
ing,  Chicago.  Placing  account  of  J.  N.  Collins, 
Minneapolis,  manufacturers,  candy. 

NorrU  L.  Bull,  774  Main  street,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Has  secured  account  of  the  Billings  & 
Spencer  Company,  Hartford,  manufacturers  drop 
forged  tools,  special  forgings  and  forging  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Campbell- Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is 
sending  contracts  generally  to  newspapers  on 
General  Motors  Company,  Detroit. 

Witt  K.  Cochrane  Advertising  Company,  30 
North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  is  preparing 
a  list  on  Enoz  Chemical  Company,  Chicago. 

Ode-MacDonald'Wood,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
will  hereafter  be  known  as  MacDonald-Rams- 
dell-Wood,  Inc. 

David  Advertising  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
is  handling  the  di.stribution  of  advertising  of 
the  St.  Paul  Bottling  Company,  St.  Paul.  The 
company  is  extending  its  appropriation  and  will 
advertise  in  towns  as  fast  as  it  can  secure  dis¬ 
tribution. 

DoUenmayer  Advertising  Company,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  is  preparing  a  list  on  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills, 
Minneapolis. 

John  H.  Dunham  Company,  431  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  is  handling  the  account  of  Art 
Metal  Radiator  Cover  Company,  Chicago,  which 
will  make  up  its  list  during  the  month  of  July. 
F.  L.  Sheppy  is  in  charge  of  the  company’s 
advertising. 

Erw^  Wasey  A  Co.,  844  Rush  street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  adding  new  towns  to  the  list  on  Car¬ 
nation  Milk  Products  Company,  Oconomowcc, 
Wis. 

Fomsworth  A  Brown,  Inc.,  2  West  45th 
street.  New  York  City.  Now  handling  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accounts;  Allen  Auto  Specialty  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City,  manufacturers  shutter 
fronts;  the  Calculagraph  Company,  New  York 
City,  manufacturers  Calculagraph  Time  Re¬ 
corders;  Cullingsworth,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
men’s  clothing;  L.  Sonneborn  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  manufacturers  motor  lubricants; 
Zeller  Lacquer  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York  City,  manufacturers  lacquers. 

Ferry  Han'y  Advertising  Company,  6  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  is  issuing  contracts 
to  newspapers  in  scattered  territory  on  J.  A. 
Folger  Company,  Kansas  City.  Giving  orders 
on  National  Fruit  Flavor  Company,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (Orange  Squeeze),  to  a  list  of  newspapers. 

R.  Marsha'I,  6553  Woodward  avenue,  Detroit. 
Handling  the  following  accounts:  Anchor  Con¬ 
crete  Machinery  Company,  Adrian,  Mich.,  con¬ 
crete  products  equipment;  the  Knickerbocker 
Company,  Jackson,  Mich.,  contractors’  ma¬ 
chinery;  Nichols  Centrifugal  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Detroit,  centrifugal  pipe  process;  Mc¬ 
Cracken  Machinery  Company,  Sicux  City,  la., 
sewer  pipe  machinery;  Globe  Furniture  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Northville,  Mich., 
church,  lodge  and  home  furniture;  C.  H.  Mc- 
Aleer  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  auto¬ 
mobile  polishes;  C.  E.  DePuy  Company,  Pon¬ 
tiac.  Mich.,  stock  fcod;  Supertile  Machinery 
Company,  Huntington  Park,  Los  .\ngeles, 
Calif.,  tile  making  machinery;  the  Rocbond 
Company,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  pla.stic  magnesia 
stucco. 

Myers-Beeson-Golden,  Inc.,  Pershing  Square 
Building,  New  York  City.  Has  secured  the 
following  accounts;  Mot-.\cs,  Inc.,  New  York 
City;  United  States  Sand  Paper  Company, 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  makers  of  Mapbrand  sand¬ 
papers  and  emery  cloths;  Stetson  Drug  Cor- 
]X)ration.  New  York  City,  distributors  of 
Stetson  tablets  for  indigestion. 

Ncrthwestem  Advertis-ng  Company,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  may  put  on  a  s;)ecial  fall  campaign  on 
.Mlen-QuaUey  Company  (Juior  Candy  Bar),  St. 
Paul,  advertising  to  the  school  and  college 
trade. 

P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency,  45  Brom- 
field  street,  Boston.  Placing  account  of  the 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company,  Brockton. 

Olson  &  Enzinger,  Inc.,  Century  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  This  agency  is  now  handling  the 
Allowing  accounts:  Cracker  Jack  Company, 
512  South  Peoria  street,  CTiicago,  Ill.,  manu¬ 
factures  “Cracker  Jack’’  and  “Angelus”  Marsh¬ 
mallow;  Great  Lakes  Golf  Corporation,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  manufactures  golf  clubs. 

Richardson-Brlggs  Company,  Cleveland,  is 
adding  new  towns  to  the  list  on  Cummer  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  (Energine),  Cleveland,  O. 

Robbins  &  Pearson  Company,  390  E.  Broad 
street,  Cclumbus,  O.,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
J.  II.  Grayson  Manufacturing  Company,  Athens, 
O.,  manufacturers  of  Rayglo  heaters,  to  direct 
its  advertising. 

Roche  Advertising  Company,  310  South  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue.  Chicago,  a  new  organization,  will 
place  the  advertising  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
I>oration  of  America,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  the 
Chero-Cola  Company,  Columbus,  Ga.,  newspaper 
accounts,  as  well  as  several  other  accounts  ad¬ 
vertising  in  various  media,  starting  July  1. 

F,  R.  Steel  Company,  201  East  Ontario  street, 
Chicago,  is  giving  copy  orders  to  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  on  M.  &  M.  Laboratories,  Chicago  (a 
fluid  to  save  gas). 

Sweet  A  Phelps,  Inc.,  210  E.  Ohio  street, 
Chicago.  Has  secured  account  of  the  Patent 
Novelty  Company,  Fulton,  111.,  manufacturers 
general  household  articles. 

Washburn  Crosby  Company,  Minneapolis. 
Plans  to  use  magazines  exclusively  for  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  fiscal  year  June,  1926,  to  June, 
1927.  There  will  be  no  newspaper  advertising 
during  that  period. 


Editor  &  Publishe, 

Frank  B.  Wliite  Company^  76  West  Monroe 
street,  Chicago.  Handling  account  of  the  An¬ 
derson  Box  Company,  Indianapolis,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Blue  Ribbon  Master  Breeder  chick 
boxes. 


Canada  Bar*  U.  S.  Editor’*  Car 

Refusal  of  the  customs  department  of 
Canada  to  allow  the  outing  editor  of  the 
Taconta  Daily  Ledger  to  drive  his  car 


for  June  19,  19  2  6 

in  British  Columbia  while  gathering 
material  for  a  series  of  scenic  articles 
to  be  run  in  the  Ledger,  caused  officials 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  British 
Columbia  to  denounce  the  regulations  as 
extreme  and  absurd.  George  E.  Housser, 
chairman  of  the  legal  and  legislative  com¬ 
mittee,  stated  that  his  investigations 
showed  the  rule  old  fashioned,  and  re¬ 


ferred  more  to  horses  and  buggies  tiian 
to  automobiles.  His  remedy  would  be  to 
allow  border  officials  to  use  their  own 
discretion  in  admitting  automobiles  into 
the  country  for  business  purposes. 


Four  towns  in  the  United  States  have 
Democratic  and  Republican  newspapers 
published  under  the  same  management. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Standardise  Your  ntle 
To  Perfection 
With 

Hardened  Steel 
Newspaper  Headings 
That  Last  Forever 

m 

A.  J.  SOSSNER 

363  West  Broadway 
New  York 


USED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

16,  24  and  32'Page  Presses 


GOSS  24  and  28-page  presses  good  for  black 
or  color  work,  also  Goss  Sextuple. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple.  Sextuple, 
Sextuple  color  Press,  Octuple  and  Double  Sex¬ 
tuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple  stereotype 
presses — print  up  to  32  pages. 

Available  For  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  Office  A  Factory . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office.. Brokaw  Bldg.,  1467  Broadway 
Chicago  Office . Henadnock  Block 


Fight 

hot-weather 

fatigue 

Fresh,  cool,  invigorating  air 
—  supplied  by  Sturtevant 
Ventilating  Fans  —  would 
keep  your  men  working  at 
top-notch  efficiency  during 
the  hot  summer  months. 
B.  F,  STURTEVANT  CO. 
Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


Ventilating  ^am 


P^S  CONTROL 

^Safest  System  in  the  World” 

For  large  and 
small  plants 

Cutler-Hammer  Control¬ 
lers  for  presses  of  every 
size  and  for  every  type  of 
motor-driven  machine. 

oAddress  all  communications: 

The  CUTLER- HAMMER  Mfg.  Co. 

Pionmor  Manufarturor$  of  EUetrie  Comtroi  Appm^mto^ 
1203  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CUTLER-HAMMER 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 

a*  made  by  oa  will  ipeed 
np  prodaction  and  re- 
dnee  coat*-^A  real  •aring 
in  yonr  Pay  Roll.  Are 
yoo  intereated?  If  ao, 
conanlt  yonr  regular  deal¬ 
er  in  printera’  tnppliM 
or  write  na  direct. 

Do  it  now! 

HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


Don’t' Pig  Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 


Don't  melt  your  metal  twice  to  use 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  The 
Monomelt  “Single  Melting  Sys¬ 
tem.”  References  gladly  furnished. 


Eliminates  the  Metal  Furnace 


Printers  Manufacturing  Co. 

1109-17  Transportation  Bldg. 
Chicago  Illinois 

World  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Hoe  Quick-Lock-Up  Flat  Casting  Mould 


The  throwing  of  a  single  Lever  locks 
this  Hoe  Flat  Casting  Mould  which  is 
carefully  designed  and  constructed  for 
perfect  Balance  as  well  as  Quality  and 
Durability. 

Made  in  three  sizes — five,  seven  and 
eight  columns. 


If  It's  a  Hoe,  It’s  the  Best. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

7  South  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO,  IL1> 


504-520  Grand  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Also  at  7  Water  Street, 

DUNELLEN,  N.  J.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Buyers  and  sellers  of  equipment  meet  face  to  face 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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EDITOR  Cs*  PUBLISHER 

ClaMified  Advertuing 
Information 

TRANSIENT  RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cub  with  OrtUr) 

1  Tlin*  —  .a  par  IhM 

2  TiniM  —  JS  pw  Um 

3  Tfanes  —  M  par  Um 

AU.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Caah  with  Order) 

1  Tima  —  M  par  Mna 

4  Tlmaa  —  JS  par  Una 

Whlta  space  charge  at  same  rata  par  Hna  par 
Imaillnn  as  aaraad  by  frequency  a(  Insirtlon 
Special  rataa  quoted  for  IS,  2t  and  32  Inaartianai 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  raservas  tbs  right  ta 
classify,  adit  or  rsiact  any  advartissmsnt. 
COUNT  SIX  WORDS  TO  LINE. 

ADVERTISING 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Caxulation — In  a  city  of  400,000  inhabitants 
there  is  a  morning  paper  published  which  is 
seeking  the  services  of  a  real  live  circulation 
manager;  a  man  who  can  create  honest  cir¬ 
culation  without  high-pressure  methods  and  can 
show  100  per  cent  on  his  A.  B.  C.  audits. 
Must  be  experienced  in  economy  and  at  the 
same  time  he  will  be  privileged  to  spend 
money  judiciously  if  it  means  extra  circulation. 
Position  will  be  open  by  July  1st.  All  com¬ 
munications  will  be  treated  confidentially.  State 
age,  salary  desired  and  references.  Address 
A-587,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Qrctilation  Manager  wanted  by  afternoon  paper 
city  35,000  in  Carolina.  Prefer  young  man 
that’s  an  assistant  whose  record  entitles  him 
to  move  up.  Clean,  honest,  a  hustler,  best  of 
reference.  State  salary  expected.  A-582,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 

CIrculatioo  Manager — IS  years'  circulation  ex¬ 
perience,  10  years  as  Circulation  Manager  on 
largest  pai>crs  in  South.  Know  Circulation 
Auditing,  Promotion,  Utbee  Owned  and  In- 
defiendent  Systems.  Have  also  had  experience 
on  combination  Morning  and  Evening  Circula¬ 
tion.  Will  be  glad  to  make  trip  at  my  expense 
for  personal  interview  with  Publisher  desiring 
services  of  Circulation  Manager.  Can  furnish 
satisfactory  references  from  my  employer. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Office  Manager,  now  connected  with  a  New 
York  suburban  newspaper,  will  be  available 
about  July  first.  Has  been  in  charge  of  busi- 
ne  s  man.agement.  A-546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Young  Man  with  special  training  and  fifteen 
years’  experience  in  newspaper  work  desires 
permanent  connection  with  good  daily  in  Middle 
West.  Capable  of  serving  in  capacity  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  advertising  manager,  accountant. 
Inquiries  treated  confidentiaily.  A-558,  "Editor  ot  publisher’s  assistant.  Best  of  character  and 


&  Publisher. 


business  references. 
Publisher. 


Address  A-S8S,  Editor  ife 


City  CirculaKaa  Manager. — Ten  years  of  first 
class  experience.  Very  successful  handling  boy 
carriers,  also  men  carriers.  Fine  record  as  a 
promotion  man.  Real  circulation  builder.  Best 
of  reasons  for  seeking  change.  First  class  refer¬ 
ences  from  past  and  present  employer*.  Twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  married.  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  1422  Allegheny  St..  Atlanu.  (la. 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Sale 


Goneral  Promotion 


Advertising  Pramotian — If  you  want  more 
business,  communicate  with  the  International 
Publications  Service,  Incorporated,  Suite  1004, 
1841  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Editor  Wanted  for  Trade  Journal;  experienced 
man  with  Editorial  and  Managerial  Capacity, 
by  well-established  growing  Monthly  now  in  its 
fourth  year,  amply  financed  and  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  opportunity  for  development  in  its  field 
— the  Dai.  y  Industry,  which  is  one  of  the  four 
largest  industries.  A  man  of  initiative  and 
aggressiveness  required.  He  will  be  placed  in  City  Editor,  married,  wants  to  change  fiehls. 
a  position  that  will  bring  unusual  rewards  for  Consider  desk,  telegraph  or  local,  or  street, 
effective  service.  Write  in  confidence,  giving  Guarantee  satisfaction.  Must  pay  $50.  Will 


Cty  or  Managing  Editor  with  twenty  years’ 
expel ience,  available  June  20th  because  of  sale. 
A  news  executive  with  successful  record.  Best 
of  recommendatirns.  A-543,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Broker* 


Not  June  Brides  But  June  Bargains— Weekly 
and  job  plant;  exclusive  field  New  York.  Re¬ 
ceipts  $17,000;  net  profit  $5,000;  price  $15,000, 
third  cash.  Weekly  and  j<*  plant,  exclusive 
field,  county  seat  Virginia.  Receipts  $12,(K)0; 
net  profit  $5,000;  price  $1.1  000.  half  cash.  J.  B. 
Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. _ 

Two  Important  Newspapers,  located  respectively 
in  Illinois  and  Texas,  are  available  for  purchase 
in  a  private  way  on  a  basis  of  capitalizing 
profits  at  15%.  involving  from  $300,000  to 
$500,000  on  each  property.  Please  give  financial 
references.  The  H.  F.  Henrichs  Agency,  Litch¬ 
field,  Ill. 

Newspaper*  for  Sale 


particulars  of  experience,  stating  salary  wanted. 
etc.  President.  P,  O.  Box  834,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Experienced  News  Man,  high  class,  wanted  to 
join  me  in  conducting  evening  paper,  large, 
important  field.  No  money  required,  but  best 
of  references.  Address  A-592,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

Pressman  wanted  to  run  Duplex  sextuple 
straight-line  press;  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  steady  position.  Excellent  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Start  in  two  or  three  weeks.  News¬ 
paper  within  one  hour  and  half  from  New 
York.  A-576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


be  available  on  two  weeks' 
.A -588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


notice,  .\ddress 


Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitchers, 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar¬ 
anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Fiasy 
terms.  Hoffmann  Type  &  Engraving  Co.,  114 
E.  13th  St.,  N,  Y.  City. _ _ 

Printers’,  Bookbinders’  Outfitters— Modern  cut- 
cost  equipment,  also  rebuilt  machinery.  Con¬ 
ner  Fendier  Branch,  A.  T.  F.  Co.,  New  York 
City. _ 

Used  Goss  Matt  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  foq 
s.ale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  1535 
So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Classified  Managei^Healthy,  vigorous,  neat 
and  refined  appearance,  possessed  with  energy 
and  ability  to  sell  and  train  a  staff  to  sell,  now 
employed,  desires  a  change.  Last  year’s  record 
over  300,00U  lines  gain.  A-556,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager;  four  years' 
experience  on  papers  in  cities  of  100,000;  now- 
employed  as  Sales  Manager  of  advertising 
lines,  but  wish  to  return  to  newspaper  field; 
have  good  reci  rd  for  linage  increase  on  pre¬ 
vious  publications.  .A-581,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Flat  Shaver  wanted  to  make  4-column  cuts. 
I’lease  give  make  and  condition,  also  best  price. 
Lansing  Capital  News,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Advertising  Man  desires  connection  with  daily 
newspaper  on  Pacific  Coast.  6  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  3 'A  years  as  advertising  manager,  10-14 
pages  daily.  Capable,  steady,  conscientious 
worker.  References,  .\ddress  J.  L.,  Box  14, 
Pendleton.  Ore. 


Classified  Manager  Of  leading  daily  in  Illinois 
town  of  90,000  desires  change.  Young  man, 
well  educated  and  a  producer,  four  years’ 
experience.  Well  versed  on  real  estate  ac¬ 
counts.  Best  of  references.  Write  .-\-586. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


- Editorial-  -Do  you  need  City  News,  Managing 

- - -  or  Feature  Etlitor?  Not  Unemployed.  Creden- 

Exclusive  Afternoon  Field,  Kansas  county  seat  Advertising  Manage  of  Michigan  daily  seeks  tials  that  will  satisfy;  age  34,  married;  10 


15,000;  A.  P.;  offered  for  quick  turn  at  slightly 
less  than  four  times  annual  return  to  owmers. 
Financial  references  first  letter.  A-590,  Editor 
&  I^blisher. 

Small  Afternoon  Daily  for  sale  in  fast  growing 
Eastern  Carolina  town.  Only  daily  in  five 
counties.  Unlimited  opport-unities.  A-5S3, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


voluntary  change.  Experienced  and  aggressive, 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  building  permanent 
linage  as  well  as  features.  Judicious  staff  di¬ 
rector  with  clean,  productive  record.  Would  be 
glad  to  correspond  with  live  newspaper  plan¬ 
ning  for  greater  effort.  .A-579,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


years’  desk  experience,  university  education; 
now  executive  in  big  organization;  ask  $60  to 
$75  per  week  and  can  earn  it.  Write  .A-578, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Florida  bi-weekly  newspaper  with  job 
plant.  City  has  12,000  population, 
county  seat.  Circulation,  3,000;  adver¬ 
tising  rate,  50  cents  an  inch.  Weekly 
revenue,  $500  for  newspaper.  Job  plant 
does  $15,000  annually.  Price  for  both, 
$25,000.  Terms  to  suit. 

PALMER, 

De  WITT  &  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

350  Madiaon  Are.,  NEW  YORK 


Trade  Paper  Wanted 


Wanted  to  Buy — ^Trade  paper  now  showing 
profit  and  in  field  which  will  support  bigger 
promotion.  All  correspondence  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Address  -V583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

Premium* 

Suppoae  You  Were  a  Woman.  You  would 
want  a  dish  dryer.  It  eliminates  30  minutes 
in  the  kitchen.  Price  60c.  F.  O.  B.  No  finer 
premium  on  the  market.  The  Steel  Co.,  Box 
203,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Premiums  of  every  description.  Your  Publisher 
takes  no  risk.  C.  K  Bailey,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Formerly  New  York.  Estab.  1888. 


Advertising  Manager — Advertising  Solicitor, 
both  producers,  fully  experienced,  amhitious. 
Now  employed.  Will  connect  with  progressive 
newspaper,  any  location.  .A -589,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Promotion 


Editor-Engineer  Will  edit  House  Organ  for 
Transportation  Company,  Public  Utility  Co., 
Manufacturing  Co.,  or  get  up  catalogue,  adver¬ 
tisements  or  historical  booklets  or  descriptive 
matter.  3 'A  years’  experience  as  Department 
Editor  of  Magazine  and  Electrical  Engineer 
of  a  number  of  years’  standing.  A.  Barnett 
Green.  Hotel  Wellington,  7th  Ave.  and  55th 
St.,  New  York. 

Field  Representative-  Widely  exjierienced.  en¬ 
ergetic  man  wishes  to  join  publisher's  staff  as 
confidential  research  man  or  field  secretary. 
Has  original  plans  for  this  work.  Twenty 
years  connection  with  publishing,  writing,  ad 
vertising,  promotional  work,  newsprint  paper. 
Executive  capacity,  but  available  for  subordin¬ 
ate  connection  to  demonstrate  qualities.  Has 
published  own  small  magaine  for  several  years. 
Holds  substantial  public  position;  confident 
public  speaker;  has  addressed  scores  of  varied 
gatherings.  SCTved  in  U.  S.  .Army  and  Navy 
holding  executive  rank.  Widely  traveler! 
matured;  seasoned.  Highest  type  commercial 
and  personal  references.  (Ability  as  amanuen¬ 
sis.)  Right  man  to  relieve  overburdened 
general  manager  of  many  problems.  Wishes 
to  engage  exclusively  with  magazine  or  news 
paper  publishing  enterprises.  A -544,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Live  Wire,  Young  Man  with  15  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  in  executive  capacities,  wide 
acquaintance  among  publishers,  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  national  field  and  newspaper’s  require¬ 
ments,  desires  connection  with  high-class  or¬ 
ganization  of  publishers’  representatives.  Chi¬ 
cago  territory  preferred.  Can  sell  space.  High- 
class  references.  Address  A-584,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Managing  Editor — Fourteen  years  on  largest 
metropolitan  dailies,  thoroughly  competent  if 
given  co-operation.  A-549.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Executive,  practically  trained  in 
all  departments  of  newspaper  making,  provincial 
and  metropolitan,  is  available  for  immediate 
connection,  where  proven  constructive  ability, 
seasoned  experience  and ,  pleasing  personality 
will  find  permanency  and  congenial  environment. 
Formerljr  business  manager  prominent  New 
York  City  daily.  Recently,  a  Hearst  business 
executive.  Excellent  references.  Consider  any 
location.  A-574,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ino  oeta  sera  are  the  new  customers  this  paper.  Familiar  with  AUU  and  all  phases  ot  - - - 

week.  For  samples  of  a  live,  alert  up-to-date  circulation  work;  has  experience  from  ground  News  Editor,  city,  telegraph.  Hard  worker 
Graphic  Syndicate,  25  City  up.  South  or  Southwest  preferred.  .A-580,  seeks  connection  with  middle-west  daily.  Ad- 
Editor  &  Publisher.  dress  A-557,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Attention  Newspaper  Owners:  We  know  of  a 
newspaper  publisher  who  took  a  second  news¬ 
paper  in  1918  and  within  eight  years  increased 
the  circulation  of  that  newspaper  11,000  net 
paid  daily.  No  premiums,  no  contests,  but  the 
right  kind  of  knowledge  put  this  newspaper 
over  and  today  it  is  the  outstanding  newspaper 
in  its  city.  The  profits  followed  along  with  the 
increased  circulation  and  the  newspaper  was 
recently  sold  at  500%  more  than  it  could  have 
been  purchased  for  in  1918. 

If  you  are  a  newspaper  owner  and  need  this 
man  you  will  thank  us  for  calling  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  him.  He  is  without  question  one  of 
Circulation— When  quick,  additional  circulation  the  best  newspaper  publishers  in  the  United 


Successful 

Performance 

Thi*  firm  ha*  *  record  ot  alino*t 
15  years  of  successful  performance  in 
the  difficult  work  of 

PURCHASE.  CONSOLIDA'nON, 
SALE  AND  APPRAISAL 

of  newspaper  and  magazine  propertiee 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


coverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  our 
twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  is 
your  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
wire  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Bell 
Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Circulation  Builders— Blair  &  Austin,  1504  Cen¬ 
tre  Ave.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales¬ 
manship  Club  Campaigns. 

Circulators  Convention  discussion  on  promoting 
R  F.  D.  circulation  with  dinnerware  was  im¬ 
portant.  R  U  getting  mail  circulation  under 
this  new,  cheap  plan?  Ask  us  how.  The 
Albright  China  Co.,  104  W.  5th  St.,  Palmyra, 
N-  J- _ 

EDITORIAL _ 

Syntlicate  Feature* 


States.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  man  who 
will  add  thousands  of  dollars  in  value  to  your 
newspaper,  make  a  profit,  create  a  standing 
and  following,  this  is  the  man  you  want. 
Address  A-591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Biuiness  Miuiager  or  Assistant  to  Publisher— 

A  man  fortified  with  years  of  experience,  now 
employed  as  advertising  director,  is  seeking  above 
position.  Can  satisfy  interested  publisher  con¬ 
cerning  ability,  energy,  and  integrity.  Trained 
in  the  fundamentals  roveming  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  successful  newspaper.  Address 
A-572,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

,  Circulation  Manager,  successful  record,  young. 

Worth  (Texas)  Recorder  luid  New  Ymdt  now  employed,  is  seeking  connection  with  larger 
Bouetmo  dels  Sera  are  the  new  customers  this  paper.  Familiar  with  ABC  and  all  phases  of 


Hall  Place,  New  York. 
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1  DOLLAR  *  * 

“  ■ 

ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE 

PAID 

**  PULLERS 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 

summer  subscriptions  weekly. — M.  S.  M., 
Denver. 


The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentiml  at 
stated  times  during  the  week  runs  a 
“Vacation  and  Tourist  Guide.”  News¬ 
papers  in  states  that  are  noted  for  their 
fishing  or  summer  resorts  can  profit  by 
similar  ads  which  represent  special  rail¬ 
road  and  steamship  excursions,  advertise¬ 
ments  of  leading  resorts,  and  also  of 
stores  catering  to  all  the  needs  of  the 
vacationist. — Wilbur  Poison,  Milwaukee. 


One  of  the  Boston  papers  recently  ran 
a  very  interesting  story  on  the  work  of 
the  railroad  detective.  It  described  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  cases  and  outlined  in  de¬ 
tail  the  work  of  these  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  the  crooks  from  entering 
the  city  and  to  protect  the  crowds  from' 
pickpockets  etc.  Any  paper  could  easily 
work  up  a  story  of  this  type  and  the 
public  is  always  interested  in  stories  that 
have  the  spice  of  adventure  in  them. — C. 
El.  Pellissier,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUGGEST  the  slogan  “We  Wash  Cars 
Clean”  to  one  garage  or  wash-stand 
in  your  city.  If  kept  before  the  public 
over  a  period  of  time  the  phrase  will  get 
wonderful  results.  It  increased  business 
for  firms  in  Lebanon,  Ind.  and  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ind. — Davis  O.  Vandivier. 


Considering  the  number  of  people  who 
will  be  traveling  this  summer  it  should 
be  possible  in  many  places  to  run  a  page 
of  “suggestions  for  the  trip,”  down  the 
center  of  which  a  column  or  two  of  news 
about,  or  letters  from  absentees  might  be 
printed. — Fremont  Kutnewskj’. 


A  “Made-In-Evansville”  Week  launch¬ 
ed  by  a  newspaper  brought  real  results 
in  the  way  of  advertising  and  good  will. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  newspaper,  local 
stores  features  in  their  sales  and  iir  their 
advertising  copy,  goods  actually  made  in 
that  city.  The  manufacturers  of  special 
apparatus  also  “came  through”  with  good 
advertising  accounts  for  the  week.  The 
stunt  was  highly  successful  from  every 
angle  and  it  is  planned  to  repeat  it  again 
next  year. — B.  A.  T. 


The  Denz'er  Post  publishes  each  day 
in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  page 
one,  a  vacation  season  reminder  to  “take 
the  Post  with  you  on  your  vacation.” 
Appended  to  the  reminder  is  a  handy  cou¬ 
pon  stating  “please  change  my  Post  from 

- ,  my  present  address,  to - ,” 

with  blanks  for  subscriber’s  name,  city 
and  state,  .\ccording  to  the  subscription 
department,  the  reminder  is  adding  many 


Now  it  is  timely  to  run  a  page  of 
golf  advertisements.  The  Evening  Mail, 
Halifax,  did  this  recently.  The  page  was 
headed  with  “Fore.”  A  write-up  told 
of  the  three  championship  golf  meets  to 
be  staged  on  Halifax  courses  in  1926,  and 
around  the  reading  matter  were  adver¬ 
tisements  for  golf  apparel,  equipment, 
etc. — V.  G.  Dawson,  Halifax. 


Every  classified  manager  who  wishes 
to  increase  his  linage  of  farm  advertising 
should  note  the  comments  of  Dale  Bes- 
sire  in  the  current  issue  of  Farm  and 
Fireside.  Mr.  Bessire  who  owns  12,000 
apple  trees  in  Brown  County,  Indiana, 
tells  how  he  built  up  his  business  through 
sales  to  the  auto  tourist.  He  began  12 
years  ago  with  1,200  apple  trees.  He  says 
he  has  tried  selling  through  commission 
men,  selling  direct  to  the  wholesaler,  sell¬ 
ing  straight  to  the  city  consumer,  but  has 
finally  decided  that  the  best  way  is  to 
sell  at  the  farm  in  small  lots  to  the 
family  that  wants  and  needs  the  apples. 
Not  only  can  the  roadside  stand  be  ad¬ 
vertised  effectively  in  the  classified  col¬ 
umns,  but  every  week-end,  at  least,  should 
furnish  the  occasion  for  a  Touring  page 
layout  w'ith  stories  on  interesting  trips 
and  ads  gathered  from  garages,  filling 
stations,  refreshment  stands,  and  farmers’ 
roadside  stands  along  the  route. — Norman 
J.  Radder,  Indiana  University,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 


COMPLETE  WIRE  REPORTS 
FOR  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
PAPERS 

International 
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“G«f  It  FIRST  but  First  Get  It 
RIGHT 

63  Park  Row 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Do  your  storej  advertise  specials  for 
Suburban  Day,  usually  Friday  or  Satur¬ 
day?  In  Racine,  Wis.,  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  co-operates  with  the  newspapers  and 
the  advertisers  in  getting  out-of-town 
customers  and  those  in  the  territory  sur¬ 
rounding  the  town  to  feel  more  than  wel¬ 
come  in  parking  their  cars.  The  cars 
don’t  get  stickers  if  they  stay  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  a  one  hour  limit  street  as  the 
visiting  cars  contain  a  guest  card  furnish¬ 
ed  by  the  department  stores  which  reads, 
“This  card  entitles  you  to  park  your  car 
on  the  streets  of  Racine,  Wisconsin  as 
long  as  you  wish.  There  is  no  time  limit 
for  you.”  The  card  is  signed  by  order 
of  the  chief  of  police. — Thora  Eigenmann, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 


For  papers  which  cover  small  suburban 
towns  a  source  of  many  personal  items 
may  be  created  by  having  placed  at  one 
or  two  of  the  most  popular  stores  in 
each  town  a  box  with  a  slotted  top,  for 
the  reception  of  such  items,  written  out. 
Put  up  a  placard  and  perhaps  carry  a 
note  in  the  items  for  that  town.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  items  should  be  signed  as  a 
guaranty  of  truth,  although  this  is  not 
always  done.  A  surprising  amount  of 
copy  will  find  its  way  into  such  a  box. — 
Guy  M.  Chase,  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 


^ONFLICT  of  game  and  sport  asso- 
ciations  among  each  other  has  been 
almost  traditional  in  the  past.  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  published  an  excellent 
story  in  a  recent  Sunday  issue  on  the  co¬ 
operation  in  Wisconsin  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  outdoor  groups  for  the  preservation 
of  the  state’s  forests,  game,  landscape, 
etc.  Similar  stories  may  be  worked  up 
in  other  states  by  getting  in  touch  with 
the  heads  of  the  various  outdoor  organi¬ 
zations  and  possibly  with  the  state  con¬ 
servation  board  or  commission. — Ruben 
Levin,  Madison,  Wis. 


A  $5  bill  that  everybody  seems  to  be 
working  for  in  Seattle  and  which  makes 
a  miraculous  amount  of  “copy” — good 
live  material  each  day — is  the  five-spot 
offered  for  “My  Best  Fish  Story,”  run 
under  this  title  by  the  Post-Intelligencer. 
-C.M.L. 


H.  W.  Brown  &  Co.,  gift  and  novelty 
merchants,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  news-ad  form  of  several  large 
department  stores,  by  publishing  each 
Sunday  in  the  Milwaukee  papers  a  very 
attractive  advertisement  in  news  form 
entitled  “Brown’s  Shop  News.” — Reuben 
Levin. 


Through  a  contest  staged  by  the  Den- 
z'er  Post  to  determine  “the  most  heroic 
dog  in  Colorado”  the  paper  obtained  sev¬ 
eral  columns  of  stories  of  intense  interest 
to  animal  lovers.  The  contest  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  co-operation  with  a  local  ken¬ 
nel-club  show  and  the  winning  dog  was 
presented  with  a  medal  of  honor. — M. 
S.  M.,  Denver. 

You’ll  be  surprised  with  the  response 
of  women  readers  of  your  newspaper  to 
a  “How  I  Improved  My  Appearance’ 
column  and  contest.  Offer  $5  weekly 
for  the  best  letter  on  this  subject  and 
pay  $1  for  each  letter  published.  The 
pulling  power  of  this  feature  is  tre¬ 
mendous. — G.  Smedal,  Jr.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


BY  UNITED  PRESS 


'UNITED”PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 
World  Building  New  York 


A  farm  edition  of  a  middle-western 
newspaper  went  across  big.  In  the  edi¬ 
tion,  practically  all  of  the  advertising  was 
directed  to  the  farmer  and  every  farm 
home  within  50  miles  received  a  copy. 
It  was  also  a  good  stunt  from  a  circu¬ 
lation  viewpoint  as  results  later  proved. 
— B.  A.  T. 


The  World's  Greatest 
Newspaper  Feature 
Service 

Supplying  a  complete 
and  exclusive  daily 
illustrated  feature 
service  to  newspapers 
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Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
CREATORS 
OF  LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM  A  NEW 
SOURCE 


Onr  BasineM  Revlev  and  many  other 
featnre  pages  now  running  In  more 
than  80  leading  American  and  Can¬ 
adian  newepapera.  Write  or  wire 
for  our  repreaentatlTe. 


How  To  Play 

GOLF 

By  JOHNNY  FARRELI. 

Famoiu  Teacher  of  That  Game 
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Yourself  and 
Your  Body 

By  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell 

Illustrated  by  the  author 


Dr.  Grenfell  has  done 
for  anatomy  what  Van 
Loon  did  for  history 
and  anthropology  in 
**The  Story  of  Mankind” 
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